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A NOTE ON THE TEXT 


As Cart SANDBURG points out in the foreword to his Abra- 
ham Lincoln: The War Years, the total number of Lincoln’s 
words preserved for posterity is more than one million—a 
figure greater than that of all the words in the Bible (includ- 
ing the Apocrypha) or of Shakespeare’s complete works. 
Strangely enough, there is no adequate complete edition of 
Lincoln’s works, nor is there likely to be until after 1947, 
wken certain papers deposited by his son Robert in the Li- 
brary of Congress will at last be made public. At present, 
the largest collection is the Complete Works of Abraham 
Lincoln, edited by John G. Nicolay and John Hay and pub- 
lished in 1905. This was issued in twelve volumes, and in 
1905 could be considered a reasonably complete edition. 
Since that time much new Lincoln material has been dis- 
covered. In 1917, Gilbert A. Tracy edited the Uncollected 
Letters of Abraham Lincoln; in 1927, the Lincoln Letters 
at Brown was issued by Brown University; in 1930, Paul M. 
Angle’s New Letters and Papers of Lincoln was published; 
in 1931, Emanuel Hertz, in the second volume of his Abra- 
ham Lincoln: A New Portrait, brought out still more new 
material. 

All these sources have been carefully examined in com- 
piling the present edition. This volume, of course, does not 
pretend to completeness, but it is the largest single-volume 
collection of Lincoln’s writings ever published. The principle 
of selection used has been to include all those items which 
are of biographical interest or of historical importance. In 
order to bring within the covers of one volume a large and 
representative selection of Lincoln’s writings, it has been 
necessary to print excerpts from some of the longer pieces. 
When deletions have been made, they have been frankly 
indicated either by asterisks or by ellipsis points. For the 
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general reader these excisions should not be serious, for the 
material omitted has been left out because it is relatively un- 
important, dull, repetitious, of ephemeral interest or because 
it pertains only to Lincoln’s legal or business life. 

A survey of Lincoln’s life has been included in order to 
give the background needed to understand the full import 
of his writings. This biographical section is closely integrated 
with the Lincoln text and with the notes to the text. For 
quick reference, an extensive chronology is appended to this 
section so the reader can see at a glance the salient events 
of Lincoln’s life and of the history of his time. 

In compiling a volume of this kind, the author has had to 
call upon the services of many people to whom he gratefully 
acknowledges his indebtedness. In particular, however, he 
would like to mention the name of Mr. Paul M. Angle, Li- 
brarian of the Illinois State Historical Library, whose reputa- 
tion as a Lincoln scholar is too great to need any comment 
here. He has been endlessly patient in answering questions 
and in giving advice. The invaluable day-by-day record of 
Lincoln’s life from 1847 to 1861, edited by him and by Mr. 
Benjamin P. ‘Thomas, has served not only as the basis for 
the chronology in this volume, but also as an authoritative 
guide to check the disputed dating of some of Lincoln’s 
letters and speeches. Mr. Angle has kindly supplied a photo- 
static copy of the significant Kalamazoo speech of August 
27, 1856, which has never before been printed in any col- 
lection of Lincoln’s works. 

. Pure Van Doren STERN 
Brooklyn, New York 
December 24, 1939 
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LINCOLN IN HIS WRITINGS 
by Allan Nevins 


“No LONELY mountain peak of mind,” wrote Lowell of Lin- 
coln in the “Commemoration Ode,” emphasizing Lincoln’s 
broad humanity of intellect and character; but a mountain 
peak of spirit he did represent, and as the years furnish per- 
spective his countrymen more fully realize the fact. There 
was a time when Americans were too near Lincoln to com- 
prehend his full greatness. To a traveler standing near a moun- 
tain range many eminences seem to have approximately the 
same altitude; it is difficult to disengage Everest from his 
lofty neighbors. But as the range recedes in the distance, the 
highest peak lifts more and more above its fellows, until it 
alone fills the horizon. So it has been with Lincoln. Of all 
the men whom Americans of 1870 or even 1890 placed near 
him—Douglas, Seward, Chase, Sumner, Grant—none but now 
seems small when measured against his fame. Or to change 
the simile, the Civil War era was a crowded stage on which 
many heroes strutted and struggled. To people of Southern 
blood and sympathies some of the scenes still show Robert 
E. Lee in the foreground. But to Americans, North and South, 
the drama as a whole has but one dominating figure, and all 
the dramatis personae are grouped about and subsidiary to 
the tall, gaunt form of Lincoln. 

A study of Lincoln’s writings obviously has two great ele- 
ments of interest, one historical, the other biographical. To 
these might be added a lesser element—the purely literary 
interest of the latest and best of his work; but that actually 
belongs to the study of the man, for he never deliberately 
tried to be a literary artist, and wrote only to express his 
thought and emotions. Most men will read Lincoln either to 
find out what contributions he was making to his time, or to 
learn something about his mind, heart and personality. And 
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of these two elements, the historical and the biographical, 
the latter is by far the more alluring and important. 

It is true that even in 1844, when Lincoln was on the Whig 
electoral ticket and stumped Illinois for Clay, or at least in 
1847, when he entered Congress, he was making some small 
contributions to American destiny; that after 1854 these con- 
tributions became important; and that beginning in 1861 they 
were of transcendent value. But after all, to study the history 
of the slavery struggle and Civil War we must go to far am- 
pler sources than Lincoln’s writings. Our principal reason for 
reading and re-reading them is to learn what Lincoln was 
thinking, feeling and hoping; to penetrate the lucid depths of 
his mind, to learn something of his wisdom and moderation, 
to refresh ourselves with his sensitive, lofty and sometimes 
half-mystical spirit. 

The greatest statesmen, unlike the greatest artists and poets, 
seldom burst upon the world in full-panoplied strength; the 
William Pitt who dazzles all contemporaries in his twenties 
is rare indeed. One of the fascinations of a study of Lincoln’s 
writings lies in the material they present for following the 
erowth of a mind and a spirit that only slowly awoke to their 
full power. The process of this growth is half-explicable, half 
impenetrable. There is much in Lincoln’s intellectual and emo- 
tional life which will forever remain mysterious. His moody 
changeability, the man now all extroverted activity, genial so- 
clability and strong self-confidence, now all melancholy, self- 
withdrawal and irresolution, like a lake first irradiated by 
strong sunshine and then darkened by black clouds—this is 
inysterious. His combination of humor and poetry, of broad 
jest and sensitive emotion, a combination which explains his 
instinctive fondness for three writers who show the same traits, 
Shakespeare, Burns and Tom Hood—this equally goes to the 
very roots of his being. The contradiction between his stern 
common-sense sagacity or practicality, and his bursts of mys- 
ticism and superstition (“I was always superstitious,” he wrote 
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Joshua Speed in 1842) —this is difficult to explain. Yet from 
lustrum to lustrum, decade to decade, we can see him grow- 
ing, and in his writings we can divine something of the secret. 

For Lincoln slowly developed great inner reservoirs of 
strength, which enabled him to meet each new demand, each 
fresh crisis of his life, not merely adequately but with inspira- 
tion. The awakened opponent of slavery-expansion after the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill of 1854 was clearly greater than the man 
of 1850; the debater against Douglas in 1858 was clearly 
greater than the author of the Peoria speech; and the Lincoln 
of the Gettysburg Address and the Second Inaugural was 
greater—far greater—than the Lincoln whose silk hat Douglas 
held as he first took the oath of office. We can trace this 
development in his speeches and letters, and we can catch 
glimpses there of the deep springs which fed his inner reser- 
voirs of power. 

It is impossible, in dealing with a career so eventful, and 
in treating a personality so full of mysterious depths, of 
shrouded, reticent qualities, to lay down exact categories. 
Neither the man nor his life can be divided into neat com- 
partments. Both were too rich, mutable and full of mysterious 
lights and shadows. The promise of Lincoln’s ultimate great- 
ness unquestionably lay in him from the beginning, and it is 
a significant fact that as an uncultured, uncouth country law- 
yer some intimates—including the woman who rather hero- 
ically became his wife—were confident that, given the proper 
opportunities, he would rise to eminence. But it helps to 
understand his growth if we attempt to fix some general divi- 
sions in his mental and moral development. And it is certainly 
roughly true to say that in the evolution of Lincoln as a 
leader, it was his greatness of character which first emerged 
to view; then the greatness of his intellectual faculties, his 
reasoning power; and finally, in combination with the two pre- 
ceding, the greatness of his spiritual vision. Assuredly we can 
discern these three divisions in his writings. 
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There was nothing precociously brilliant in Lincoln’s mind, 
or if there was, the circumstances of his early life were unfav- 
orable to its expression. He went to school “by littles,” hardly 
a good year altogether. He loved reading; he made extracts 
from books with a buzzard’s quill pen dipped in brier-root ink, 
and omnivorously devoured even the Revised Statutes of In- 
diana. But his early precocity was physical—and above all 
moral. The young giant who tugged Denton Offut’s boatload 
of provisions over the New Salem dam and outwrestled the 
“Clary’s Grove Boys” had also gigantic traits of character. 

We see even in Lincoln’s beginnings his strong humanity, 
his kindliness, his simple sincerity, his strength of conviction 
allied with moderation of temper, and his courage. Though 
his early writings have the intellectual crudity of the country- 
store arguer and stump-speaking lawyer, these virtues glint 
through them. One of the turning points in his intellectual 
life was the result of a charitable act. He paid a Western 
migrant half a dollar for an old barrel not because he wanted 
it, “but to oblige him.” In the rubbish at the bottom he found 
Blackstone’s Commentaries. “The more I read the more in- 
tensely interested I became. Never in my whole life was my 
mind so thoroughly absorbed. I read until I devoured them.” 
Even the letters on the sorry Mary Owens courtship, a wild 
reaction to the Ann Rutledge tragedy, reveal his sensitivity 
of feeling. “I want in all cases to do right, and most particu- 
larly so in all cases with women.” His early political utter- 
ances are not distinguished by any special force of logic, much 
less felicity of expression. But they are distinguished by integ- 
rity, sense of balance, an instinct for compromise and a certain 
magnanimity; that is, by moral qualities. “If elected, I shall 
consider the whole people of Sangamon my constituents, as 
well those that oppose as those that support me.” “I would 
rather die now than, like the gentleman, change my politics, 
and simultaneous with the change, receive an office worth 
three thousand dollars a year. . . .” “I want you to vote for 
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me if you will; but if not, then vote for my opponent, for he 
is a fine man.” Much of the powerful appeal which Henry 
Clay made to him lay in Clay’s capacity for strong moral fer- 
vor; some of it in Clay’s bent toward moderation and concilia- 
tion. But above all, Lincoln was always marked by a kindliness 
and sympathy which inspired his sociability and sweetened his 
humor. It was Joshua Speed who had shared his Springfield 
room with Lincoln when, in 1837, beginning to practice there, 
the rail-splitter was too poor to have a room of his own. “You 
know well,” he writes Speed a few years later, “that I do not 
feel my own sorrows much more keenly than I do yours. . . .” 

Yet intellectually he was growing. As he disciplined his 
mind by study and courtroom argument, his native sagacity 
was forged into a logical power as sharp and crushing as a 
battle ax, a power that by the middle fifties had become the 
most formidable weapon borne by any man in the American 
political arena. The process of molding and tempering this 
logical faculty can be followed with some distinctness from 
the later eighteen-forties. Even his statement of 1845 on the 
Texas question combines with clear moral conviction a simple 
but irrefutable dialectical power. A few lines of homely Eng- 
lish, as lucid as a Euclidian demonstration, present both his 
characteristic mode of reasoning and his abiding belief as to 
the status of slavery: 


I never could see much good to come of annexation, inasmuch 
as they [the Texans] were already a free republican people on our 
own model. On the other hand, I never could very clearly see how 
the annexation would augment the evil of slavery. It always seemed 
to me that slaves would be taken there in about equal numbers, 
with or without annexation. And if more were taken because of 
annexation, still there would be just so many the fewer left where 
they were taken from. It is possibly true, to some extent, that, with 
annexation, some slaves may be sent to Texas and continued in 
slavery that otherwise might have been liberated. To whatever 
extent this may be true, I think annexation an evil. I hold it to 
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be a paramount duty of us in the free States, due to the Union of 
the States, and perhaps to liberty itself (paradox though it may 
seem), to let the slavery of the other States alone; while, on the 
other hand, I hold it to be equally clear that we should never 
knowingly lend ourselves, directly or indirectly, to prevent that 
slavery from dying a natural death—to find new places for it to 
live in, when it can no longer exist in the old. 


This is not equal to any of a hundred passages which we 
could find in Lincoln’s writings from 1854 to 1861. Neverthe- 
less, it is a glimpse of the Lincoln that was to come. And as 
the years pass we can find in Mr. Stern’s well-edited collection 
—much the amplest and best selected body of Lincoln’s writ- 
ings ever brought into convenient form—more and better 
specimens of his argumentative power. 

If men had kept a fuller record of Lincoln’s courtroom argu- 
ments we should doubtless be able to follow better the devel- 
opment of this faculty of close-textured and irresistibly logical 
reasoning. As it is, his mind seems to show a new energy and 
force in the year 1854; for the political crisis precipitated by 
the Kansas-Nebraska Act either awakened powers previously 
dormant or gave him an opportunity to exhibit to the general 
public powers theretofore used only in the courts. Probably it 
did both. After Douglas came home this year to face an out- 
raged constituency, and found the Northwest burning him in 
efigy while a Chicago audience howled him from the plat- 
form, he visited Springheld to make the defense that he 
hoped would win back the downstate voters. ‘The speech that 
Lincoln delivered in reply had a logical power that astonished 
even his admirers. Not many days later, Douglas spoke again 
at Peoria in defense of the Nebraska Act. The rejoinder which 
at once came from Lincoln revealed still greater scope, power 
and vision; it was not so much a speech as a closely woven 
political essay, such as no man in the country could have sur- 
passed and few could have equaled. At last he had fully 
emerged intellectually. He was irrefutable in his opposition to 
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the squatter sovereignty doctrine. “Whether slavery shall go 
into Nebraska, or other new Territories, is not a matter of 
exclusive concern to the people who may go there. The whole 
nation is interested that the best use shall be made of these 
Territories. We want them for homes of free white people.” 
And the logical power of the speech was matched by its com- 
plete intellectual honesty. The candor and reasonableness of 
the passage on slavery beginning, “If all earthly power were 
given me, I should not know what to do as to the existing 
institution,” came to reflective Americans like a cool and re- 
freshing breeze out of the heated debates of the day. 

Thereafter Lincoln never really faltered. From the increased 
positiveness of the Bloomington speech in 1856—“We will say 
to the Southern disunionists, we won’t go out of the Union, 
and you sHAN’T!”’—he went on to the irresistible force of the 
“house divided against itself” speech in Springfield the day 
after his nomination for the Senate in 1858; one of the polit- 
ical classics of the language. He was the least rhetorical of 
speakers, caring nothing for mere art, and everything for 
simplicity, directness, lucidity and honesty. ‘These were qual. 
ities which, each seemingly commonplace in itself, his mind 
possessed to a degree which made it arrestingly individual and 
original. It was not the means which interested him, but the 
effect; he thought always of the minds of his auditors and 
readers, and desired only to reach these minds swiftly, can- 
didly and logically. Few men understood the intelligent masses 
better than he, and the vocabulary and phrasing he had drawn 
from Shakespeare, the Bible and Blackstone were sufficient 
clothing for his honest thought in reaching them. For, above 
all, it was his thought which set him apart. He had perfected 
his logic until he could take a complex set of ideas, a jarring, 
confused array of facts, and, as shapeless globules of water are 
suddenly crystallized into ice, turn them into a diamond-clear 
pattern, which everyone saw to be Truth. People who were 
thinking crookedly heard him and were set thinking straight. 
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And when he met an adversary the edge of his logic was like 
a living sword. The Lincoln-Douglas debates were a battle of 
giants, but few have ever doubted which was the greater giant. 
The Cooper Union speech made, as the Tribune said, the great- 
est impression any political leader had ever produced on his 
first appearance before a New York audience. Not since Burke 
had so trenchant a political intellect appealed to the world in 
such forcible English. 

But still a third Lincoln, as his writings show, was to emerge 
from the final stage of his career, a Lincoln who superadded to 
special moral qualities and special force of reasoning a spiritual 
quality which not even the great Edmund Burke had ever pos- 
sessed. 

Matthew Arnold said of Gladstone, whether justly or un- 
justly, that he failed in foresight because he failed in insight. 
It was precisely because Lincoln possessed so keen and sym- 
pathetic an insight into democratic strivings and hopes that, 
during the awful years of butchery and hatred after 1861, he 
rose to such a noble view of the nation’s future—to such 
prophetic heights. It was a spiritual insight. The first touches 
of the new grandeur in his thinking and writing appear in the 
First Inaugural, in that closing passage which represents an 
amalgamation of his and Seward’s thought. A half-practical, 
half-mystical sense of the true objects of the War—something 
far better than defeat of the South, far broader than emanci- 
pation—thereafter rapidly gained upon him. It was, he wrote 
even before Bull Run, “a struggle for maintaining in the world 
that form and substance of government whose leading object 
is to elevate the condition of men—to lift artificial weights 
from all shoulders; to clear the paths of laudable pursuit for 
all; to afford all an unfettered start . . .” A religious feeling 
as to the import of the War also grew upon him. It was, he 
thought, a testing by God of the purposes and devotion of the 
American people, a punishment by God for their past errors 
and an opportunity given them by God to re-create their life 
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in a nobler pattern. In his daily work Lincoln could be very 
hard-headed, stern and even relentless. But he had a vision, 
and little by little he strove to lift the people to it. 

Hence the noble eloquence of his greatest utterances, and 
hence their semi-religious tone. The Gettysburg address has 
two keynotes. One is the oft-repeated phrase concerning gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the people, and the 
necessity of maintaining it as an object-lesson to humanity, 
an idea that can be traced back to the Peoria speech of 1854, 
where he said that he hated the popular indifference to slav- 
ery-extension “because it deprives our republican example of 
its just influence in the world.” The other keynote is his ex- 
pressed hope “that this nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom” worthy of the sacrifice made by the heroic 
dead. It is this second keynote, the religious and prophetic 
chord, which should vibrate most strongly to later generations. 
That chord is touched in a different way in the letter to Mrs. 
Bixby. It sounds again in the noble letter that Lincoln sent 
to J. C. Conkling after the battle-ssummer of 1863, a letter 
that at times comes as close to poetry as prose well can. ““The 
signs look better. The Father of Waters again goes unvexed tc 
the sea. Thanks to the great Northwest for it.” So he begins. 
He goes on to thank New England, and the sunny South too, 
“in more colors than one.” They had helped to win the late 
victories. “Nor must Uncle Sam’s web-feet be forgotten. At 
all the watery margins they have been present. Not only on 
the deep sea, the broad bay, and the rapid river, but also up the 
narrow, muddy bayou, and wherever the ground was a little 
damp. . . .” And finally the splendid ending: “Thanks to all: 
for the great republic—for the principle it lives by and keeps 
alive—for man’s vast future—thanks to all.” 

And finally, as in some ways the finest utterance of this 
third Lincoln, the Lincoln who was not only a great moral 
leader, not only a great intellectual director, but a great 
spiritual monitor, we have the Second Inaugural. It is not se 
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much a state paper in the ordinary sense as a bit of religious 
musing upon the past and the future of the Republic; and, 
long after the diapason undertone of cannon which accom- 
panied it has faded away, it still rings in the nation’s ears as 
a haunting and uplifting harmony: 


The Almighty has His own purposes. “Woe unto the world 
because of offenses! for it must needs be that offenses come; but 
woe to that man by whom the offense cometh.” If we shall sup- 
pose that American slavery is one of those offenses which, in the 
providence of God, must needs come, but which, having con- 
tinued through His appointed time, He now wills to remove, and 
that He gives to both North and South this terrible war, as the 
woe due to those by whom the offense came, shall we discern 
therein any departure from those Divine attributes which the be- 
lievers in a living God always ascribe to Him? Fondly do we hope— 
fervently do we pray—that this mighty scourge of war may speed- 
ily pass away. Yet, if God wills that it continue until all the wealth 
piled by the bondsman’s two hundred and fifty years of unrequited 
toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn with the 
lash shall be paid by another drawn with the sword, as was said 
three thousand years ago, so still it must be said, “The judgments 
of the Lord are true and righteous altogether.” 

With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in 
the right as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care for 
him who shall have borne the battle, and for his widew, and his 
orphan; to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves, and with all nations. 


In that passage intellect, character and spiritual vision find 
their perfect fusion; and the writer of it distilled into a few 
lines of unforgettable eloquence all the sorrows, the chastened 
resignation and the passionate hopes of a great people emerg- 
ing from such travail as nations seldom have to endure. 


December, 1939 


THE LIFE OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


HEN a man has become so famous that he 

is known to everyone, his identity as a per- 

son is likely to be lost. His most prominent 

physical features are emphasized by cari- 

caturists until they come to stand for the 
man himself. A single adjective describing one phase of his 
personality is repeated until it takes on the value of a nick- 
name. All the underlying subtleties and inconsistencies that 
go to make up the real man are forgotten or suppressed; 
finally he becomes as conventionalized as his memorial statue 
—and with no more insides to him than there is to the bronze 
casting. 

No one in American history has suffered more from this 
process of oversimplification than has Abraham Lincoln. We 
think of him as a tall dark figure muffled in a shawl and wearing 
a high silk hat that is apparently never removed. We remem- 
ber all the little things about his costume—the unpressed, ill- 
fitting clothes, the bulky umbrella, and the little black tie, 
always slightly askew. We know that his contemporaries con- 
sidered him homely, but we are so used to seeing pictures of 
his face that we have come to consider it sadly beautiful. It 
is everywhere about us, and we must be poor indeed if we do 
not have Lincoln’s portrait on our persons at this very mo- 
ment, for it is stamped in copper on every penny that comes 
from the mint. 

Long familiarity with his name and his appearance has 
made us feel that we know all about this man. His honesty, 
his kindness and his passion for justice have been described to 
us ever since we were schoolchildren. And all the things that 
have been said about him are true—but they are not true 
enough. The Lincoln we have so firmly fixed in our minds is 
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not a person but a concept. The man himself lies deeper. 
His character was extraordinarily complex; his motives are not 
easily understood—and they have often been misinterpreted; 
contrary to popular belief, his rise to fame was neither acci- 
dental nor unsought for; and, more important than anything 
else, he was a human being like the rest of us, with all the 
weaknesses and faults common to mankind. It is a confirma- 
tion of his inherent greatness that despite the flaws he still 
seems great, and he grows more interesting on closer study. 

There is only one way to understand this man as a person 
and as a force in history. No amount of reading biographical 
accounts of him will give the whole picture; no study of history 
or contemporary records will give as complete an understand- 
ing of his curiously complex personality as well as his own 
words do. We are fortunate in having a large body of his 
writings and speeches. Much has been lost, of course; care- 
lessness, fire, time and deliberate destruction have taken their 
toll. But the material that remains is so rich that the man who 
emerges from Lincoln’s own record of himself can be seen 
whole and true in an unconscious self-portrait that is some- 
times most revealing when its author was most unaware of 
what he was saying about himself. 

It is important, too, to understand the man as he actually 
was, for his reality as a person is fast disappearing behind the 
clouds of myth and fancy that have been cast around him. 
The Lincoln legend is not without its value as a part of 
American folklore but it has no place in history, except that 
the myth should be taken into consideration as a part of the 
deep impression made by Lincoln on the minds and hearts of 
his people. 

The fact that the American people have made Abraham 
Lincoln into a hero and a god is not to be regretted. In their 
very act of deification the people have indicated what they 
themselves most admire in a man. A popular hero is the living 
embodiment of his people, with all their characteristics, good 
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and bad. He is one of them, lifted up and made great, yet 
never divorced from their earthiness, rooted deep in the soil 
from which he sprang. That the American people have chosen 
this man from among all others to be their representative in 
world mythology is evidence of their attachment to the prin- 
ciples of liberty, peace and justice for which he stood. And 
it is remarkable, too, that they have seen through the apparent 
disparities in his carcer to the essential underlying truths. They 
remember him as a man of peace and good will, although they 
know that he was a wartime leader. They cherish the words 
he spoke for freedom and democracy, although they realize 
that he was compelled by the emergency of war to suspend 
many of their most dearly defended civil rights. They know 
that he saw beyond the temporary measures of his day to 
ideals of eternal importance. They remember that he and 
the men of his time had to fight to preserve those ideals; they 
remember the part he played in this struggle; they know what 
he did and they will not forget what he said. The words of 
his greatest speeches have become as much a part of our politi- 
cal heritage as the Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution itself. 

Now, three-quarters of a century after his death, Lincoln's 
memcry, which had perhaps for a time become somewhat 
dimmed by long familiarity, has taken on a new meaning in a 
world where the things for which he fought are again being 
threatened. We have seen civil wars and international wars 
surge around us in the world at large, and the struggle which 
in his time was sectional for the nights of black men has ex- 
tended until it has become national and international for the 
rights of all men regardless of the color of their skins. As a 
result of this mighty struggle now taking place there has been 
an amazing revival of interest in the details of Lincoln’s career. 
Plays, motion pictures, books and stories about him have at- 
tained wide popularity. His words are quoted—with varying 
emphasis—by all parties from right to left. He has become a 
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guide and a prophet to an even greater extent than he was 
before. Through the study of his life and his words we can 
arrive at a better understanding of the problems of our own 
time. The battle for democracy and freedom to which he 
devoted his life has not yet been won. 

His life is one of remarkable interest not only for its per- 
sonal and political importance, but for its dramatic values as 
well; it develops through a rising curve to reach a tremendous 
tragic climax at the end. It has all the narrative elements, and 
it should be more interesting to most of us than any tale of 
kings and battles long ago, for it is the story of a man who rose 
from lowly origins to high place and yet was so human that 
he is still remembered in his home town as a friend and neigh- 
bor rather than as a figure in a history book. 

He was born on February 12, 1800, in a log cabin near the 
village of Hodgenville, Kentucky. His parents came from pio- 
neer stock. His father’s family had settled in Massachusetts 
in 1637, and moved ever southward and westward in successive 
waves of migraticn. In 1786, Lincoln’s own grandfather met 
the traditional death of the pioneer, shot down by hostile 
Indians while he was planting a field of corn on ground that 
he had cleared in the forest. Lincoln’s father, then a small 
child, was rescued from the marauders by an older brother 
who killed the kidnapper with a single shot from his long rifle. 

An enormous amount of research has been devoted to estab- 
lishing the facts about Lincoln’s ancestry and early life. As a 
result of this research, we know a good deal about Abraham 
Lincoln’s father, Thomas Lincoln. We know that he was a 
carpenter by trade and a farmer by choice, although he was 
successful at neither vocation. We know that he was legally 
married to his wife, Nancy Hanks, on June 12, 1806, by one 
Jesse Head, deacon in the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
certificate of marriage is still in existence. Abraham Lincoln 
would probably have given much to see it, for all his life he was 
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apparently afraid that he had been born a bastard, son of a 
mother who had herself been born out of wedlock. 

This mother, Nancy Hanks, is a vague and shadowy figure 
who left no tangible record behind her. She was probably not 
able even to write her own name, for the few legal documents 
she signed bear only that shakily drawn cross that is the mark 
of an illiterate. We do not even know what she looked like, 
except that she was probably small and dark. After her son 
became famous, old settlers who had known her tried to re- 
member as much as they could about this woman who had 
died obscurely many years before. They succeeded only in 
further confusing our knowledge of her, because they dis- 
agreed with one another on almost every point. The woman 
they described was a protean creature who ranged all the way 
from a Madonna-like mother to a slut whose casual infideli- 
ties would cast doubt on the paternity of her son. She herself 
was so unimportant that even the few people who knew her 
at all could not agree as to what sort of person she had been. 
And she was not only poor and obscure—she was a woman, a 
pioneer woman who could leave to posterity only one kind of 
record to indicate that she had lived, breathed consciousness 
of the world around her, been a part of her generation and 
her race. Her life work, the sum of her accomplishments, the 
living memorial of all her qualities, were her children. Who- 
ever and whatever she was, Nancy Hanks Lincoln made her 
mark upon the world in this one record of her life. Reasoning 
backward from the kind of son she bore, she must have been 
a remarkable woman. Certainly her husband shows no trace 
of greatness in his character. The heritage he gave to his son 
was the heritage of weakness, of indecision, of slowness and of 
unceasing inner struggle. 

The father, Thomas, a man and a property owner, is as 
clear to us as the mother is vague. He left a written trail 
through the records of the counties in which he lived. We can 
trace his career as a militiaman in 1795; we know to a penny 
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certain sums that were paid to him for his work; we can follow 
the intricate legal transfers of properties that he bought, sold 
or abandoned. He lived until 1851. Many people remembered 
the father clearly when the son became so celebrated that in- 
vestigators were trying to find every scrap of interest about 
his ancestry and the facts of his career. There is nothing un- 
known about Thomas Lincoln. He was the result that might 
be expected of his environment, no more and no less. He was 
uneducated, and inclined to look down upon book learning as 
useless in the hard battle for existence that had been his life. 
He worked as hard as he had to—and no harder. He never 
made much money, but he never starved. He got by in every- 
thing and he was content to eat, sleep and remain alive. He 
had the slow deliberate ways and movements that were to be 
characteristic of his son. He had dark hair and complexion, 
and so did his son. Otherwise there was not much in common 
between them, and the little we know regarding their personal 
relationship indicates that Lincoln had not too much affection 
for his father, and no more than a formal respect for him. 

Thomas Lincoln took his bride, Nancy Hanks, to Eliza- 
bethtown. There their first child was born, a daughter whom 
they named Sarah. Shortly before their second child was due, 
they moved:to a three-hundred-acre farm which Thomas had 
bought for two hundred dollars. ‘This place was noted for its 
fine water supply, and was called Sinking Spring farm. In a 
cabin near this spring, Abraham was born in mid-winter in 
surroundings that were typical of the pioneer country, crude 
and primitive to our eyes, but not unrepresentative of the 
living conditions under which thousands of others dwelled in 
that new country. 

The family stayed on this farm for three years. The land 
title proved to be defective, and Thomas Lincoln suddenly 
withdrew from his holding to take his family to another farm 
of only thirty acres ten miles away. This was known as the 
Knob Creek place, and its physical features were among the 
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earliest memories of Abraham Lincoln. Here he played as a 
little shirt-tail boy; here he first came to knowledge of a wider 
world. He remembered the bright waters of the creek that ran 
through the farm. He remembered some of his first playmates, 
and he never forgot the names of the teachers whose ABC 
schools were his first encounter with education. 


THE INDIANA YEARS 


Title trouble again drove his father onward. He sold his 
rights to the Knob Creek farm and invested the money in 
portable merchandise—whisky. Then he built a raft, loaded 
his whisky and tools on it and went on alone to Indiana in 
search of new land. He returned for his family, and with them 
he started out in the late fall of 1816 for the spot he had picked 
in the forest wilderness to begin his life anew. 

Winter was beginning when they arrived there. Thomas 
Lincoln built a half-faced shelter—a simple structure open on 
one side to face an outdoor fire that was supposed to heat the 
interior. Life in Indiana was even more primitive than it had 
been in Kentucky. Neighbors were few, and the country was 
in its virgin state, covered by endless forests that had to be 
cleared by hand labor. Winter came upon them. Somehow 
they managed to live through it, but the snow must often have 
drifted into the open-sided cabin. They got food from the 
forest, shooting the wild animals that were there in great 
numbers. Water was to be had by melting the snow. Like most 
wilderness creatures they probably spent much of their time 
sleeping, for in sleep one could forget the cold and the endless 
boredom of life under such conditions. 

In the spring they were joined by two young men, relatives 
of Nancy Hanks. A new and more sturdily built cabin was 
begun with their help. Work on it progressed slowly, so slowly 
that it was not quite finished when winter was upon them 
again. Nancy Hanks’ aunt and uncle, Betsy and Thomas Spar- 
row, came to join them. The newcomers took over the half- 
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faced cabin, while the Lincoln family moved into their un- 
finished dwelling to spend another winter in hardship and 
cold. 

During the autumn of the next year (1818) a terrifying 
epidemic swept through the woods. “Milk sickness,” the pio- 
neer people called it, although most of them had no milk or 
any way to get it. It carried off Betsy and Thomas Sparrow. 
They were buried on a little hill not far from the cabin. 
Thomas Lincoln made their coffins, cutting out boards from 
a tree with a whipsaw and putting them together with wooden 
pegs. He had hardly finished burying these two when his own 
wife fell sick. She lingered for seven days, and then, early in 
October, just as the woods were turning into the autumnal 
colors that heralded the approach of another winter, she died. 
Another coffin was cut from the living wood of the forest. 
The nine-year-old boy and his sister followed the sledge carry- 
ing their mother’s body to the hill that had become a wilder- 
ness graveyard. It was months before an itinerant preacher 

came to conduct a funeral service over the lonely graves. The 
living had another winter to face, and again they managed 
somehow to survive it. 

During that winter the son and the daughter of Nancy 
Hanks went to a schoolhouse which had been opened in the 
neighborhood. People were settling in the new country, and 
schools and churches were beginning to arise in the woodland. 
Life at the Lincoln home, however, became even more hap- 
hazard than it had been before. There was no woman in the 
house*to keep order; to prepare food and take charge of the 
growing Children. Thomas Lincoln endured this for a year; 
then, in November, 1819, he went back to the Kentucky hills 
to find himself a wife. Before he had married Nancy Hanks, 
he had courted—and been rejected by—a good-natured Fliza- 
bethtown woman named Sarah Bush. Ske had married mean- 
while, but her husband had died. ‘Thomas went to see the 
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favorably to his story, moved perhaps by the plight of his 
children, for she had three of her own. She promptly con- 
sented to become his wife; they were married the next day, 
December 2, 18109. 

Thomas Lincoln returned to Indiana with his second bride, 
her children and a wagonload of household goods. His new 
wife probably received a rude shock when she saw the cabin 
and its squalid surroundings, but she was inclined to make the 
best of everything, and she quickly brought order and manage- 
ment to Thomas Lincoln’s home. His children were fortu- 
nate in their father’s choice of a wife, for she was a kind and 
sensible person who took the two motherless children to her 
heart and raised them as her own. Abraham became her 
favorite. He was bright—far brighter than her own children— 
and he turned to her for the affection that he had not had 
since his own mother’s death. 

The household things Sarah Bush had brought from Ken- 
tucky added some comfort to the sparsely furnished home. 
The men in the family were persuaded to finish building and 
flooring the cabin. The children were taken in hand, cleaned, 
dressed and disciplined. Existence in that Indiana wilderness 
was never to become easy for the Lincolns, but Sarah Bush 
Lincoln raised their standards of living and made things 
easier for them. She did her best, tried to make the men 
work, tried to cope with odds that would have been over- 
whelming to anyone not possessed of her calm good nature 
and indefatigable energy. Lincoln never forgot his substitute 
mother. He watched out for her interests when he became 
a lawyer. When he was elected President, one of his last acts in 
Illinois was to travel across the state by train and carriage to 
pay a visit to the woman who had raised him as if he had 
been her own son. 

The Indiana years were the years of Lincoln’s growth to 
adolescence and manhood. In Indiana he acquired an ele- 
mentary knowledge of reading, writing and ciphering. This 
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was all that schools ever taught him; his entire contact with 
formal education lasted for less than a year. Yet there was in 
him a passion for knowledge that was never to cease through- 
out his life. There are many accounts of his attempts to 
learn, of his borrowing books to read, of his efforts to work 
out problems on the back of a wooden shovel which he then 
shaved clean so he could use it again. And the young Lincoln 
had not only to learn about words and figures, he also had 
to prepare himself for the lot in life that a son of Thomas 
Lincoln must expect. He became expert with the ax. He 
worked in the fields and took farm products to the mill. His 
father hired him out to work for others. Manual labor was 
all that he could look forward to, for his father was incapable 
of imagining any other career for him. The son, however, did 
not take to the kind of life he had inherited. He worked hard 
with his hands but he never liked such labor; he was more 
interested in words and ideas. 

During this period of his life, Lincoln seems to have been 
a simple, good-humored farm boy, noted for his kindness, his 
readiness to oblige others and his love for talking and listening 
to talk. He lacked the hardness that is so often characteristic 
of youths raised in such an environment and he sought to 
better himself and to learn—otherwise there was not much 
to set him off from thousands of other lads in the new country 
beyond the Alleghanies. No one seems to have noticed in hin 
at this time any of the moodiness that was to mark his later 
years. One thing happened to him during this period, though, 
that may have had some influence upon his development. It 
was an absurd incident, almost farcical in its occurrence, yet 
it may have had far-reaching physical and mental effects. 

He had to take his father’s grain to the local mill to be 
ground, nding there on the family’s mare with the grain tied 
in bags to the saddle. The mare was then hitched to a long 
pole and driven around in a circle to turn the mill that 
slowly ground out flour or meal. On one occasion the boy 
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drove the animal too fast; she rebelled and lashed out with 
her hoofs, striking him on the forehead and knocking him 
senseless. The head injury may have been more serious than 
was suspected at the time. At any rate, the youth who had 
hitherto been so cheerful and casual grew up to be a man 
whose major characteristic was melancholy—a melancholy 
far greater than even the harsh and disappointing circum- 
stances of his early life warranted. 

The Indiana years passed slowly as the boy grew into man- 
hood. His sister married and died in giving birth to her first 
child, leaving Lincoln alone among his foster-family. In the 
spring of 1828, he went on a flatboat voyage down the Missis- 
sippi to New Orleans, which was the first city he saw and the 
only one he was to see for many years. 


THE LINCOLN FAMILY MOVES TO ILLINOIS 


Gradually the land became more settled, but Thomas 
Lincoln did not prosper as the community grew larger. Finally, 
in February, 1830, dominated by the restless urge that carried 
America across a continent, he decided to move on again into 
new territory. All the household goods were once more loaded 
into a wagon; the Lincolns and their relatives set out for 
Illinois, where there were prairies instead of forests and rich 
black soil to be had for the asking instead of the stubborn 
wooded acres of southern Indiana that could be subdued only 
by back-breaking toil. 

They traveled on into new country, crossing ice-laden 
streams where there were no bridges and where even the 
fords were uncertain and treacherous. Early in March, they 
reached a spot on a bluff above the Sangamon River, not far 
from Decatur, Illinois. Here a new cabin was built; fifteen 
acres of soil were put into cultivation; and everyone hoped 
that this was to be the place where the family would at last 
be able to make a good living. This was Lincoln’s first sight 
of the Sangamon River. It was to become an integral part ot 
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his life; its lazy winding course runs through the years to 
come like a muddy brown thread, tying up all the events that 
were to lead him to fame and glory. 

The first winter the settlers spent in their new location was 
a terrible one—one of the worst in the annals of Illinois. Snow 
fell until it lay four feet deep on the level prairies; it drifted 
into piles fifteen feet high along the hill nses and filled up 
the wooded ravines. All the land was covered under a thick 
blanket that brought starvation and death to animals and 
men. 

Again the Lincoln clan must have slept through most of 
the winter, buried away and completely isolated under the 
white snow. Food was reduced to the slenderest rations. Only 
sleep could make the miserable people in the cabin keep 
down the hunger that could not be satisfied. Again they 
managed somehow to survive. Spring came, causing great 
floods to rise from the melting snow. Brooks and rivers ran 
high, sweeping over the land, tearing out trees and bushes, 
washing off the topsoil into the watercourses to be carried 
away to the sea. 

The experience that Lincoln and his cousin, John Hanks, 
had gained on their flatboat journcy three years before ob- 
tained them employment now. An enterprising promoter, 
Denton Offut, hired them to pilot a boat to New Orleans. 
They went down the Sangamon in a canoe, taking with them 
one of Sarah Bush’s boys. They landed near the newly estab- 
lished town of Springfield, and walked there to find Offut. This 
was Lincoln’s first entry into the place he was so long to be 
associated with. It was then only a small town, built among 
the great trees of a grove on the prairie. It was four miles 
from the river, far from any central point of communication, 
and there was no reason then to believe that it would ever 
amount to more than any one of a hundred other prairie 
villages that were springing up all over the state. 

Offut had not been able to purchase a boat. His crew had 
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to build one for the journey, felling trees by the riverbank, 
sawing them out and pinning them together to make a craft 
eighty feet long, sturdy enough to stand the voyage through 
hundreds of miles of inland waterways. In six weeks they 
finished it and were ready to start on their journey. They 
loaded Denton Offut’s merchandise on board and pushed off 
down the Sangamon. About twenty miles from Springfield, 
where the river bends around in a curve below a hill, a new 
grist- and sawmill had just been built. Above it, on the hill, 
was a recently settled village which had hopefully been 
named New Salem. The flatboat’s progress was stopped by 
the milldam that spanned the river here. 

Lincoln’s ingenuity was brought into play. He had the 
merchandise removed; bored a hole in the bottom of the 
boat; let the water run in; then the back of the boat was lifted; 
the water ran to the front, weighting it down and thus per- 
mitting the boat to be pushed over the dam. This feat served 
Lincoln as a favorable introduction to the village in which 
he was to spend his next few ycars. For the time being, how- 
ever, he proceeded down the river with the flatboat which 
made its way toward the Mississippi and eventually to New 
Orleans. 

These two visits to New Orleans were Lincoln’s only first- 
hand contacts with slavery. He had been a child when he was 
in the slave state of Kentucky; Indiana and Illinois were free 
states. In New Orleans he saw one of the most important slave 
markets in the country. John Hanks said that the sight of a 
young mulatto girl on the auction block horrified Lincoln 
and made him resolve that if he could he would “hit slavery 
and hit it hard.” 

The little party returned to St. Louis by steamer; Lincoln 
walked across country from there to rejoin his family at 
Decatur, but he returned only to bid his folks farewell. He 
was twenty-two now and he had a job. Denton Offut had 
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‘ promised to hire him to help run a store that he was going 
to start in New Salem. 

In July, 1831, Lincoln arrived on the crescent-shaped hill 
above the river where the fifteen straggling cabins that made 
up New Salem stood. Life there was almost as primitive as 
it had been in Indiana, but it was the sort of life to which 
Lincoln was accustomed. He had never known any other. 
He fitted into the village immediately, making himself known 
by his stories and his cheerful willingness to do favors for 
people. Offut was late in arriving, but by the time he came, his 
employee had made friends with everyone in the place. The 
two men built a log shelter on the hilltop just above the 
mill. They stocked it with general merchandise and opened 
it for business, but conversation and human contacts were 
their chief profit from the venture. Lincoln learned a great 
deal about people but very little about business. ‘Through 
his great physical strength and courage he endeared himself 
even to the roughest element in the section. His wrestling 
match with Jack Armstrong, the leader of the Clary’s Grove 
boys, has become classic. He met all kinds of people and he 
was able to hold his own among them, either by his physical 
prowess or by his growing intellectual ability. 

Even while he was a boy in Indiana, Lincoln had been at- 
tracted to the law as a profession. In New Salem he had plenty 
of time on his hands. He began his study of the law, and in 
addition read everything else he could get. In Indiana he had 
read the Bible, Aesop’s Fables, Robinson Crusoe, The Pil- 
grim’s~ Progress, and Weems’ Life of George Washington. 
Now he read Shakespeare and Burs and studied English 
grammar. Mentor Graham, the local teacher, took him in 
charge and gave him private lessons. 

Business at Offut’s store went from bad to worse. There 
was very little trade to be had in the tiny community, and 
the store soon went under. Offut moved on to try his hand at 
other enterprises; Lincoln was left without a job. Instead of 
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trying to find manual work—the only kind for which he had 
been trained—he was seized by a new ambition; he determined 
to run for the State Legislature. 

He was only twenty-three at this time (1832) and he had 
never done anything that would indicate to the public his 
fitness for the office he sought. But he was exceedingly popular 
in his community, and no one could object to the platform 
he announced for himself. He came out for internal improve- 
ments, for better roads, canals, navigable streams and even a 
railroad—although he admitted that it was dificult to see how 
one could be financed. He stood for education, too, and 
better laws. Everything was carefully calculated to please 
everybody and antagonize no one. Everything was expressed 
in general terms with no hard and fast promises that might be 
difficult to keep. Lincoln showed his political ability early. 

His lack of training for public office at this period of his life 
seems startling to us in an age in which education is taken 
for granted. He knew nothing about history or politics cxcept 
what he had picked up himself in his own reading; his 
knowledge of law was very sketchy; economics, finance and 
business were unknown subjects to him; except for the few 
days he had spent in New Orleans, he had never seen a city 
or a factory or, in all probability, even one of the railroads 
about which he spoke so glibly in his platform speech. Yet 
his ignorance was no greater than that of most of the men 
around him, and unlike them he was willing to learn. Men 
were elected to public office in those days because they had 
many friends who could support their ticket, or because they 
could wield some power through organizations they controlled. 
Their ability to rule or administer was not questioned. 

The boy candidate started his campaign for election to the 
State Legislature. He canvassed the people, spoke to them in 
person wherever he could and hopefully awaited the results 
of the election. 

Before it could be held, war broke out—a miniature war as 
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history records it, but it loomed large in the minds of the 
people in Illinois in those pioneer days. An Indian chief, 
Black Hawk, led his warriors back into the state to recover 
land that had been taken from his tribe some thirty years 
before. Lincoln immediately enlisted in a militia troop. He 
was made captain of his company for thirty days, and he 
kept chasing Indians for three months, never coming into 
actual conflict with any of them, and not even seeing a 
live one, except once, when an old drunken warnor stum- 
bled into camp and had to be saved by Lincoln from 
molestation. 

In July, the young candidate was mustered out of service.* 
He went on quietly with his political campaign but he lost the 
election. The people of New Salem voted for him in an almost 
solid block, but he was still too new and unknown in Sanga- 
mon County to have made enough friends to elect him. He 
often proudly said that this was the only public office he ever 
failed to win by a direct vote of the people. 

Having been unsuccessful at politics, Lincoln tried his hand 
at trade again. He had an opportunity to acquire an interest 
in a general store in New Salem without putting up any cash. 
In partnership with one William Berry he started out hope- 
fully in his own business. Berry promptly drank himself to 
death, leaving Lincoln saddled with an $1100 debt that took 
fifteen years to liquidate. Economically this was the lowest 
point in his life. He worked in the fields, split rails, did any- 
thing to earn his keep. His friends—who were always loyal— 
pulled- wires to get him the postmastership of New Salem, 
and on May 7, 1833, he assumed his first position as an em- 
ployee of the United States Government. At this time he 
taught himself surveying, and in six wecks mastered the rudi- 
ments of the science well enough to make actual surveys. 


* He was sworn in by Robert Anderson, who was later to be the hero of 
Fort Sumter. The story that Jefferson Davis mustered him out is probably 


apocryphal. 
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He succeeded in getting himself appointed deputy surveyor. 
In addition to this he continued his general reading, going 
through Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire and 
Rollins’ Ancient History; he also kept up his study of law, 
reading Blackstone’s Commentaries and the Revised Laws of 
Illinois, Since there was no attorney available in New Salem 
he was permitted to plead minor cases before the local justice 
of the peace, Bowling Green, who was one of his best friends. 

Although Lincoln’s earliest political inclinations were toward 
the Whig party—he always idolized Henry Clay—his first 
chance for political advancement came from the Democrats. 
He was invited by them to run again for the Legislature as 
joint candidate. He consulted with his Whig friends, was 
advised to accept the offer, and was elected on August 4, 
1834, as Representative to the General Assembly of the State 
of Illinois. 

Through all this New Salem period there runs a note of 
freshness, of aspiring youth. This was the springtime of 
Lincoln’s career, and despite the financial setbacks and the 
political disappointments, it was the one period of real happi- 
ness that his troubled life was to have. The idyllic forest 
groves and rolling hills of the New Salem country formed a 
fitting background to it. The village itself was very new 
and crude, but everyone in it felt sure that it would become 
an important place. There was hope and vitality in the air, 
potential wealth in the soil and beauty in the wide horizon 
of fields and trees. It was in New Salem that Lincoln first 
experienced the love of woman. Here he met and wooed Ann 
Rutledge, the now almost legendary girl who has become the 
center of so much dispute and acrimony. Nearly everything 
we know about her has come to us through William Hern- 
don, Lincoln’s law partner and biographer. Herndon first 
announced the Lincoln-Rutledge love affair to the world in a 
lecture in 1866. The story, as Herndon gives it, is a very simple 
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one, a tale that could have been told about many young 
couples in pioneer settlements. 

Ann Rutledge was the daughter of James Rutledge, New 
Salem innkeeper, and owner of the lecal grist- and sawmill. 
All those who told Herndon about her testified that she was 
pretty and sweet-tempered, with blue eyes and light hair. She 
died before photography was invented; no wandering artist 
ever came to New Salem to sketch her portrait. Like the 
half-mythical Nancy Hanks she has faded into the mists of 
tradition, and although her name is familiar to every American, 
the facts about her life are few. 

She was one of nine children, and she was four years younger 
than Lincoln. She had been engaged to a John McNamar, a 
New York farm boy who had come to Illinois to make 
a living. His real name was McNeil; he took the name of 
McNamar so his family could not trace him until he had made 
his fortune. He settled in New Salem, prospered there, and 
then, in 1832, he left to return east to get his parents. On 
the way he was delayed by sickness; Ann did not hear from 
him for months; when she did, his letters were infrequent 
and finally they stopped altogether. Ann fell in love with 
Lincoln and he with her. The courtship progressed slowly. In 
August, 1835, she sickened of “‘brain-fever”—probably typhoid 
—and after a short illness she died. That is all we know about 
Ann Rutledge and her relationship to Lincoln. Even this 
much has been brought into question as something thought 
up by Herndon, made public by him because, his critics say, 
he hated Mrs. Lincoln and wanted to hurt her. 

What Herndon’s critics have attacked is not so much his 
revelation of Lincoln’s love for Ann Rutledge—although some 
of them deny that there was ever any love between them—as 
his story of the terrible effect Ann’s death was supposed to 
have had upon Lincoln. According to Herndon, Lincoln 
almost went insane; his friends had to watch him lest he 
commit suicide; he haunted the grave in which his sweetheart 
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was buried and he could not tolerate the thought that the 
snow and the rain should beat down upon the earth covering 
her. Herndon claimed that she was the one great love of 
Lincoln’s life, and that the contrast between Ann Rutledge 
and the woman Lincoln finally did marry embittered him and 
was the root of his melancholy and his strangeness. 

We shall never know the entire truth. Lincoln was singu- 
larly close-mouthed, and it is unlikely that he would even 
mention anything so intimate as this to anyone. Herndon’s 
evidence did not come from Lincoln but from New Salem 
people whom he interviewed after his partner’s death. An 
examination of his original material, which has recently been 
published,* makes out a very strong case for the essential truth 
of his story. He may have exaggerated, but what we know 
about Lincoln’s character, as it later developed, seems not 
incompatible with the Herndon version of the Ann Rutledge 
affair. 

Ann Rutledge, however, was not the only woman whom 
Lincoln considered as a possible wife during the New Salem 
period. The lonely, single man who had to live as best he 
could in other people’s houses turned desperately toward the 
thought of some woman to brighten his life and share his 
troubles. Lincoln was strongly attracted to women, always 
afraid of them, but always drawn to them by some inward 
yearning that he could never understand. His ugliness, his 
ungainliness and his awkwardness made him timid. He was 
unsure of himself, uneasy in the company of women. He 
knew that he had little to offer a wife, but he seems to have 
wanted one terribly. His uncertainty of how to act with women 
made him a poor ladies’ man, as the correspondence relating 
to the next woman in his life, Miss Mary Owens, brings out. 
She said about him, years later, that he was “deficient in those 
little links which make up the path of a woman’s happiness.” 


*See the Rutledge correspondence in The Hidden Lincoln, edited by 
Emanuel Hertz, New York, 1938. 
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Mary Owens arrived in New Salem on August 1, 1836, less 
than a year after the death of Ann Rutledge. She came from 
Kentucky on a visit to her married sister and there can be 
little doubt that she was on a tour to survey the matrimonial 
prospects in Illinois. The woman-hungry Lincoln immediately 
began to pay attention to her, although she was rather stout 
and a year older than he was. He proposed marriage to her, 
but she delayed accepting him, perhaps because she had 
noticed that he was inattentive and careless in his dealings 
with women. 


LINCOLN MOVES TO SPRINGFIELD 


Time dragged on. Lincoln went away to attend the Legisla- 
ture at Vandalia. New Salem’s bright promises of growth 
dwindled, and the little village began to decline. In the spring 
of 1837, Lincoln determined to move to Springfield. He had 
had a hand in the effort to move the state capital there, so he 
could expect a warm welcome. 

He rode into the public square on a borrowed horse, carry- 
ing with him everything he owned. Springfield was then only 
fifteen years old, but it already had a population of fifteen 
hundred. New houses were going up every day and there was 
an air of general prosperity about the place that should have 
encouraged the young lawyer who was going there to live. But 
the record we have of Lincoln’s behavior that day shows only 
gloom and dark foreboding. 

He was entering Springfield with the best prospects that his 
poor life had yet shown; he was a member of the Legislature; 
he had already arranged to become the law partner of a man 
he had met during the Black Hawk War, John T. Stuart, one 
of the best-known lawyers in the state. It is true that Lincoln 
was penniless, but his name was already known, and the 
whole reason for his moving to Springfield was to better him- 
self. His friends, as usual, promptly came to his aid. One of 
them fed him in his own home for several years without 
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charge; another offered to share his room with Lincoln so he 
would have a place to sleep. But this man, Joshua Speed, whom 
Lincoln came to know so well that Speed became the one 
person in his life to whom he ever unburdened his heart, said 
about his meeting with Lincoln that day: “I never saw so 
gloomy and melancholy a face in my life.” 

Lincoln shared Speed’s room and stayed with him for 
nearly four years. Speed was a successful young merchant 
whose large and well-stocked store was the meeting-place for 
the young men of Springfield. There was a large fireplace at 
the rear of it, and around this the men would gather in the 
evening to discuss politics, women, literature and life. Among 
them was Stephen A. Douglas, then a rising young politician, 
a Democrat, as opposed to Lincoln who was a Whig. They 
first matched wits in Speed’s store, and the political discus- 
sions they had there were an embryonic form of the famous 
series of debates they were to engage in twenty years later. 

Another of the young men who took part in these historic 
meetings was Speed’s clerk, William Herndon, the man who 
was to become Lincoln’s law partner and faithful Boswell. 
He had been removed from Illinois College by his father be- 
cause of the abolitionist sentiments he had expressed at the 
time of the murder of Elijah Lovejoy, editor of the Alton 
Observer, who had been killed by a pro-slavery mob during 
an attempt to destroy his printing press. 

Lincoln immediately made himself at home in Springfield 
as he had done at New Salem. People were glad to befriend 
him. All his life men were willing to go out of their way to do 
things for him. Within a week after he came to the town, he 
had found a place to live, a business and friends. 

He wrote to Mary Owens twice after he arrived in Spring- 
field, explaining why she shouldn’t marty him; finally the 
whole affair was broken off. During the next year (on April 
1, 1838), he wrote a long letter to Mrs. O. H. Browning, the 
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wife of a friend of his, in which he described the Mary Owens 
affair in detail. It is a cruel letter, ridiculing the woman he 
had once considered worthy of being his wife; it is also one of 
the most intimate and self-revelatory documents Lincoln ever 
wrote. It shows his indecision, his lack of ability to judge 
others, and, more than any other bit of Lincoln’s writing, 
it offers a key to the psychological puzzle of his attitude toward 
women and marriage. 

And so began the Springfield years—the quarter-century 
that was to make this melancholy young politician President 
of the United States. He entered Springfield on April 15, 
1837. He was then twenty-eight years old. He had just twenty- 
eight years—to the day—in which to live. 

The town, which was to be the scene of his rise to power, 
was then an ideal location for a man seeking both political 
and legal advancement. For all its unpaved and unlighted 
streets, Springfield was an important place; it had the begin- 
nings of a local aristocracy already established; as state capital 
it was sure to become a social center where useful contacts 
could be made. An ambitious man could hope to do well there. 

The one thing in the Lincoln legend that is most untrue is 
the idea that Lincoln was not ambitious, that he had to be 
pushed over hurdles by his wife and his friends; that he was 
forced, almost against his will, finally to become President. It 
is true that he was lazy, that he was over-cautious, that he often 
lacked confidence in himself. The Thomas Lincoln strain was 
strong in him, but he overcame his inheritance; he wanted 
political advancement and he worked all his life to get it, 
bringing to the struggle one of the shrewdest and most gifted 
political minds in American history. 

Each move in his life from this time on was based on polit- 
ical ambition. He made mistakes; sometimes he temporarily 
abandoned the struggle, appalled by its apparent hopeless- 
ness; but to say that he did not seek the career that was to be 
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his is as unjustified as to say that Napoleon and Hitler were 
accidents of history or fate. Lincoln used different methods, 
more humane and less selfish methods, but he, too, had the 
determination that enabled him to achieve his goal. He would 
have gotten nowhere if the course of events had not been ex- 
actly right to bring him forward and make him great, but he 
was never lacking in the astuteness to foresee the correct move 
that would put him in each successive position to advance up- 
ward toward his final high place. 


MARY TODD 


Of all the influences in his life none was to be more im- 
portant than the marriage he made—but for reasons different 
from those usually ascribed to it. It is true that Mary Todd, 
the Kentucky belle he was to marry, did set out to capture this 
young politician for herself—underneath his uncouthness she 
saw possibilities of growth that she was clever enough to rec- 
ognize. But Lincoln, too, for all his hesitation and his doubts, 
did marry Mary Todd, and in doing so he could not have been 
entirely oblivious of the fact that he was forming an alliance 
with the most influential family in Spnngfield—the Edwards 
clan which was powerful in politics and society. 

With Lincoln’s entry into Springfield where he met his fu- 
ture wife, the first of the tangled threads of his career is woven 
into the complicated pattern of personal life, history and drama 
that makes his story so interesting and so strange. That she, 
the high-born Southern lady who came to Springfield on the 
usual matrimonial tour, should link her destiny with this 
backwoods lawyer was remarkable enough. But still stranger 
was the fact that among the eligible young men in Illinois 
who immediately surrounded her was Stephen A. Douglas, 
who was to run through Lincoln’s life as a counter-foil. 
Douglas’s career, plotted against Lincoln’s, seeins like some 
novelist’s invention, a device of clever and ingenious fiction. 
Even Douglas’s death, which occurred shortly after Lincoln 
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took office as President, appears almost as if it were an art- 
fully calculated move on the part of the author to clear the 
stage so his chief character could dominate the story during 
the important war years. 

And Mary Todd herself is a character out of Thackeray. She 
is Becky Sharp—even to her knowledge of French—and Amelia 
Sedley, with her aristocratic background and silly Victorian 
notions of female propriety, both rolled into one character, 
inconsistent, puzzling and forever fascinating as a human being 
as well as for the part she was to play in history. 

She had been raised in Lexington, Kentucky, where she had 
been well educated. She came to Springfield some time in the 
autumn of 1830, just before the Legislature first met there. She 
probably met Lincoln at a ball held in honor of the occasion. 
At any rate, during the year 1840 they became engaged. 

Things did not go smoothly between them. Mary Todd was 
high tempered, imperious, used to adulation and having her 
own way. Lincoln was still in a psychological muddle about 
women. He was drawn to them as desperately as ever, but he 
was at the same time afraid of becoming married to one of 
them. Marriage had about it a terrifying state of permanence; 
he had his own way to make in the world, and even a politically 
advantageous marriage might hold him back in some ways as 
much as it might advance him in others. Beyond all these 
practical reasons was some obscure psychological inhibition, 
some holdover from his past—from his attachment to his dead 
mother perhaps, or from his love affair with Ann Rutledge 
that death had also terminated. Something made him regret 
the step he was taking. He wrote a letter to Mary Todd, break- 
ing off his engagement. Speed persuaded him not to send the 
letter, but to speak to her in person instead. He did so and he 
was lost. She melted in tears, and he, moved by pity, effected 
a reconciliation for the time being, although his own doubts 
were by no means stilled. 
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Then on January 1, 1841, something else happened.* Just 
what it was we do not know. Herndon said that the unhappy 
couple had planned to be married on that day, and that Lin. 
coln simply did not show up for the ceremony. He had been 
driven almost to the verge of insanity by his own indecision, 
and again he had to be watched lest he commit suicide. 

Herndon’s story lacks external corroboration. No Springfield 
paper printed a word about an expected marriage—and a mar- 
riage with a member of the important Edwards family would 
surely have been in the news of the day. Something did hap. 
pen on January 1, 1841, as Lincoln’s own letters testify, fon 
he refers to this day in a letter to Speed dated more than a 
year later (March 27, 1842) as “the fatal first of January,” 
and he says that he is still troubled because “there is one 
still unhappy whom I have contributed to make so.” 

There is no doubt, too, that what took place caused a ter. 
rible emotional upheaval in Lincoln. His correspondence at 
this time with his law partner, John T. Stuart, hints at it, and 
it runs through his letters to Speed again and again. The 
hypochondria he feared had returned.in full force and he said 
that he was the most miserable man alive. Apparently he did 
not see Mary Todd all spring and summer; some time in 
August he went to Louisville to visit Speed, who had sold out 
his store on that same fatal first of January and had gone to 
Kentucky, where he. also was contemplating marriage. 

Joshua Speed was the one man in Lincoln’s life who was 
ever really close to him. Herndon, who was actively associated 
with Lincoln for fifteen years in his law office, came to know 
his partner well, but only by observing him closely. Lincoln 
confided much of his political interests to Herndon, but he 
seldom spoke to him on terms of great intimacy about his 
personal life. Lincoln’s friendship with Speed slowly cooled 


* In their book, Mary Lincoln, Wife and Widow, Carl Sandburg and Paul 
M. Angle put forth the theory that Lincoln’s attempt to break off his engage- 
ment took place on January 1, 1841, and that the ensuing period of emotional 
stress was a result of the still unsettled problem. 
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after his marriage to Mary Todd, but during the period just 
preceding the marriage, Lincoln poured his heart out to Speed 
in a series of letters that are without parallel in all the Lincoln 
correspondence. He had never written like this before; he was 
never to do so again. 

Speed was the recipient of Lincoln’s misery; to him and to 
him alone, Lincoln confided his next attachment to a woman, 
for immediately upon breaking off relations with Mary Todd 
he again needed a woman to whom he could turn. After Ann 
Rutledge’s death he had sought the company of Mary Owens; 
now he switched his attentions to a young girl of seventeen 
named Sarah Rickard. This affair lasted for more than a year, 
but apparently it never became serious—any more than the 
Mary Owens affair had.* These were simply women sought for 
on the rebound, sought for in order to forget the women 
who had really counted. 

During the year 1842, Mary Todd and Lincoln were brought 
together once more. ‘The matchmaking wife of a friend, Simeon 
Francis, editor of the Sangamon Journal, served as interme- 
diary; one of the most ridiculous incidents in Lincoln’s life 
helped to throw him again into the arms of Mary Todd. This 
was a threatened duel with a rival politician, a comic-opera 
affair that Lincoln was later ashamed of and disliked to hear 
mentioned. 

The political rival was James Shields, the Democratic State 
Auditor of Public Accounts. One of his rulings on a banking 
matter was made the object of an attack by the Whigs. Then 
a series: of four letters lampooning Shields appeared in a 
Springfield paper. They were signed “Rebecca” and purported 
to come from the “Lost Townships.” Actually they had been 
written by Lincoln with the help of Mary Todd‘and one of 

* Sandburg and Angle say that Lincoln never wooed Sarah Rickard at sll— 
that she was Speed’s girl and that the references to her in Lincoln’s letters are 
for Speed’s benefit. Miss Rickard told Herndon in 1888 that Lincoln had 


courted her, but they claim that she may then have forgotten the truth, or 
that she may have wanted to associate herself with Lincoln’s fame. 
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her friends. They infuriated Shields. Egged on by his friends, 
he challenged Lincoln to a duel. Lincoln’s seconds maneuvered 
him into a position in which he had to accept the challenge. 
Fortunately, some sensible friends interceded, and the affair 
was called off just as the contestants were getting ready to go 
into battle. 

It was all very silly and stupid, but the duel apparently 
clinched the match between Lincoln and Mary ‘Todd. Lincoln 
wrote one last desperate letter to Speed, asking how he liked 
marriage now that he had tried it. A quick answer was re- 
quested. We do not know what Speed said, but whatever it 
was, it did not delay the marriage. The farce-comedy of the 
duel had taken place in September. On November 4, 1842, 
Mary Todd and Abraham Lincoln were quietly married in the 
Edwards’s home. 

The marriage between Mary Todd and Abraham Lincoln 
has been much commented on by partisans of both sides who 
have been eager to make a good case for their own favorite by 
denigrating the other party to the match. The evidence, judged 
as impartially as one can under the circumstances, would 
seem to indicate that, although the abstracted and psycho- 
logically twisted Lincoln was probably difficult to live with, his 
wife was hardly an ideal companion for wedded bliss. Lincoln 
became broken to the harness, resigned to the perpetual dif- 
ferences between himself and his wife. In order to avoid trouble 
he simply let her have her own way in almost everything. 
Mary Todd, however, became not more easy to live with, but 
more difficult. As her husband rose to power she became more 
aggressive in her demands on life. As mistress of the White 
House she was one of the most domineering and headstrong 
women ever to have presided in that famous residence. Nor 
did she stand up well under the blinding light of national 
publicity. 

Much of our information about the Lincoln-Todd mar- 
riage comes from Herndon, who hated Mrs. Lincoln. Accord. 
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ing to him she was “the female wildcat of the age,” “a tigress,” 
“a she-wolf” who “woman-whipped and woman-carved” her 
long-suffering husband. Yet Herndon said of her: “In her 
domestic troubles I always sympathized with Mrs. Lincoln. 
The world does not know what she bore or how ill-adapted 
she was to bear it.” 

One thing that must be kept in mind in judging the woman 
who was Abraham Lincoln’s wife is the fact that she later 
became insane and some years after her husband’s death was 
actually confined for a while in an asylum. The seeds of this 
dark malady may well have been present during her earlier 
life. She was, perhaps, not responsible for her erratic behavior, 
her wild bursts of temper and her unreasonably jealous atti- 
tude toward her husband. 

Immediately after their marriage, the ill-assorted couple 
went to live at a tavern in Springfield where they paid only 
four dollars a week for their board and lodging. One week 
later, Lincoln, in a letter to Samuel Marshall wrote: “Nothing 
new here, except my marrying, which to me is a matter of pro- 
found wonder.” This was the only written comment he ever 
made about his marriage. 

Nine months after their marriage a son was born to the 
Lincolns whom they named Robert Todd Lincoln. The re- 
sponsibilities that Lincoln had dreaded closed around him 
quickly. He was thirty-three years old when he married Mary 
Todd. His prospects were good but he was still terribly poor. 
His ambition, however, had never slackened. He had served 
four terms in the Illinois General Assembly. He now deter- 
mined to run for the United States Congress. He had good 
reason to believe that he would be successful; he was already 
powerful in the Whig party in Illinois; he had friends and a 
following. He began to pull the necessary wires to obtain the 
nomination. In this he was bitterly disappointed. He twice 
saw the nomination given to others—one of them his close 
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friend, Edward D. Baker, after whom he named his second 
son, born in 1846.* | 

Lincoln did not give up his Congressional ambitions. He 
devoted himself to law while he waited his chance, but mean- 
while he kept in touch with every aspect of the political scene 
throughout the county and the state. While he waited he also 
indulged himself—as so many other disappointed men have— 
in the writing of poetry. He corresponded with a friend, one 
Andrew Johnston, and exchanged poems with him. Some of 
Lincoln’s poetical attempts have been preserved. They are 
generally heavy with gloom—even his taste for the poetry of 
others ran to the more funereal kind. 

It was during the period after his marriage that Lincoln 
formed his partnership with Herndon. He had broken with 
Stuart in 1841 to form a short-lived association with Stephen 
T. Logan which ended in 1844. Herndon had not yet been 
admitted to the bar when Lincoln asked him to join him; as 
soon as he was, Lincoln made him his partner. 

Herndon was politically useful to Lincoln. He had many 
friends and he could make friends easily, so that he could rally 
even the “wild boys” of the town to Lincoln’s support. When- 
ever Lincoln had to be away from Springfield, Herndon kept 
him posted on developments on the home front. He acted as 
Lincoln’s publicity manager, as his scapegoat when necessary, 
as his political under-cover man and, finally, as the preserver 
of his life record, energetically seeking out everything that was 
of interest in connection with the man who had been his 
partner. 

Of the two men, Herndon was unquestionably the more 
forthright, the more passionately idealistic. He was ready to 
fight at the drop of a hat, and equally ready to forget his 
quarrels as soon as they were over. Lincoln’s slower nature, 


* The Lincolns had four ‘children, all sons. Robert Todd was born on 
August 1, 1843; Edward Baker on March 10, 1846; William Wallace on 
December 21, 1850; Thomas (“Tad”) on April 4, 1853. Three of the 
children were dead by 1871. Robert Lincoln lived until 1926. 
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which required him to weigh every phase of any situation be- 
fore taking action, seems less admirable than Herndon’s 
“happy warrior” attitude—but it was to take him farther. His 
was a mind that could function over a long series of care- 
fully planned moves; it was like his ability to learn and 
memorize—slow, steady and sure. Lincoln never possessed 
wide learning, but what he did learn he never forgot. 

The slow but stolidly ambitious Lincoln bided his time dur- 
ing the years after his marriage. Then, on May 1, 1846, he 
finally received the long-coveted nomination. His opponent 
on the Democratic ticket was Peter Cartwright, picturesque 
Methodist circuit-rider, who attacked Lincoln as an infidel 
throughout the whole hotly contested campaign. ‘The two men 
met one day in Springfield. Cartwright hoped to embarrass his 
opponent publicly. “If you are not going to repent and go to 
heaven, Mr. Lincoln, where are you going?” 

“To Congress,” Lincoln said quietly. He was nght, and he 
was elected by a large majority. 


THE CONGRESSMAN FROM ILLINOIS 


Before he could go—before his election actually—war with 
Mexico was declared. With its declaration, and with his elec- 
tion to an office in the Federal Government, Lincoln’s career 
became associated for the first time with national issues. 
Hitherto he had been an Illinois man; his interests had never 
gone beyond the borders of his own state; his experience had 
touched local legislation only; his training had been provincial, 
restricted to the narrow boundaries of one small segment of 
the nation. He went to Chicago for the first time in his life to 
attend the Rivers and Harbors Convention there. He met such 
men as Horace Greeley, Thurlow Weed, Schuyler Colfax and 
Dudley Field. The world was beginning to open up before 
him, and his eyes reached beyond the horizon of the prairies 
to see the problems that were confronting a nation. 

The Mexican War was no isolated incident in American 
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history. It was fought not merely for patriotic reasons or to 
protect the lives and rights of American citizens in the newly 
admitted state of Texas. It was in reality a part of a great and 
tremendous movement that was to tear the country in two— 
it was part of the slavery issue that was then building up to 
the conflict that was to be fought fifteen years later under 
the leadership of this obscure Illinois Congressman who went 
to Washington late in 1847 to serve his first and only term. 

The Mexican War was an imperialistic move on the part of 
the pro-slavery forces to gain morc territory for their expansion. 
Cotton land was rapidly being depleted under slave labor, and 
fresh soil was needed to grow new crops. Almost instinctively, 
Lincoln seems to have grasped the essential nature of the 
Mexican War. He opposed it from the beginning, and his op- 
position nearly wrecked his political career. 

Lincoln’s sojourn in the nation’s capital must have had an 
important influence on him. He left Springfield in November, 
1847, in company with Mrs. Lincoln and their two sons, 
Robert and Edward. The journey to Washington gave Lin- 
coln his first view of the eastern part of the country. In Wash- 
ington he came in contact with slavery, for the District of 
Columbia was an important slave-trading center, and the 
auctioning of human beings could be seen from the windows 
of the Capitol itself. 

On December 6, the new Congressman from Illinois took 
his seat in the House of Representatives. On December 22, 
he introduced a series of resolutions sharply questioning 
whether or not the “spot” on which the first blood of war 
had been shed was Mexican or United States territory. The 
border between Texas and Mexico was in dispute, so the ques- 
tion was not without significance. He spoke again on January 
12. On this occasion he not only attacked the war policy of 
the President and the Administration but went on to gen- 
eralize about revolution. 

The Democratic newspapers in Illinois immediately seized 
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upon these two speeches and used them in an attack on Lin- 
coln and the Whig party. Illinois had enthusiastically sup- 
ported the War, sent armies and supplied leaders. Shields and 
Baker had gone to win glory on the field of battle. Mass meet- 
ings were held at which Lincoln was attacked and his “Spot” 
resolutions held up to scorn. The word “Spot” was to stick to 
him for many years in all sorts of derisory connotations, and 
his theories of revolution were to be used against him even 
during his campaign for the Presidency. His own native hon- 
esty and his inexperience had defeated him. It was obvious 
that he could not hope for re-election. He had been rash 
enough to oppose a war and support an unpopular cause with- 
out compromise or equivocation. 

Nevertheless, during the remainder of his term in Congress, 
he threw his efforts into furthering the political cause of the 
Whig party. He worked for the election of Zachary Taylor; 
he traveled in New England; he wrote letters and kept in 
touch with party affairs throughout the country. The Whig 
party was dying. Its principles were no longer valid, for the 
issue of the day, rising steadily into greater and greater promi- 
nence, was slavery, and the issue could no longer be avoided. 
The Democratic party stood for the extension of slavery; the 
Whigs stood for nothing except opposition to the Democrats. 
A new party was being born, a party composed of all those who 
hated slavery. This was the Free Soil party, which was at- 
tracting all the liberal-minded people of the Northeast. The 
Free Soil party was short lived; it accomplished little of im- 
portanċe, but it was indicative of the revolt against the inac- 
tion in the old Whig party. It died out in 1852, and its mem- 
bers became absorbed in the new Republican party which was 
to sweep into power in 1860 with Lincoln as its Presidential 
nominee, Yet, by one of those curious turns of historical cir- 
cumstance, Lincoln now went to New England to try to put 
down this revolt—to attempt to strangle at its very inception 
the political movement that eventually was to carry him to 
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greatness. And to compound inconsistency he went there in 
behalf of Zachary ‘Taylor, whose chief claim to the Presidency 
was his military record in the Mexican War that Lincoln had 
opposed. 

During this political campaign in New England, Lincoln 
first met William H. Seward and heard him deliver a speech 
against slavery. Lincoln was not only impressed by the nature 
of Seward’s argument, he was even more impressed by the 
manner of Seward’s speaking, for he spoke quietly, without the 
flamboyance or rhetoric that was so popular at the time. Seward 
was a man of importance in the East; his star was rising daily 
as the political leader of the anti-slavery forces. Lincoln’s own 
speaking technique shows Seward’s influence from this time 
on. He had never been given to excessive rhetoric, but now his 
words became even simpler and more direct. 

Lincoln went on to Springfield, where he made certain that 
his popularity with his constituents had vanished. ‘Taylor was 
elected in November—an appointive Governmental office 
was all that Lincoln could hope for. He returned to Washing- 
ton for the session beginning on December 7, 1848. During 
this session Lincoln sponsored an unsuccessful bill that was 
intended to restrict slavery in the District of Columbia; other- 
wise he took no part in the growing anti-slavery movement. 
Taylor was inaugurated; the session came to a gloomy close, 
and Lincoln returned to Springfield, hopeful that he would be 
appointed to the Commissionership of the General Land 
Office. Again he pulled wires. He even returned to Washing- 
ton to further his claims, but again he was disappointed. The 
position was given to someone else, and Lincoln was finally 
offered a minor position as Secretary of the Oregon Territory. 
He had no heart for the job, and Mrs. Lincoln was inalterably 
opposed to moving to the far West. His political fortunes were 
at their lowest ebb. There was nothing left for him to do but 
return to the law. 

In February, 1850, his second son, Edward, died after 
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four short years of life. Everything seemed to be crumbling 
away from this man who had got so far and who now seemed 
to be pushed back, losing ground at every step. He buried 
himself in his law practice, riding the circuit through the 
small towns of Illinois while Herndon held down the home 
office. 


THE YEARS OF THE LOCUST 


Lincoln was only forty years old when his term as Congress- 
man expired, but he already considered himself an old man. 
The next few years were to age him rapidly. Life with Mary 
Todd could scarcely have been pleasant during this unhappy 
period. Their friends and neighbors testify to her bad temper, 
her nagging ways and her impatience with a husband who 
was a failure and who was apparently reconciled to remaining 
one. : 

The circuit with its tenth-rate hotels and shabby lodging 
places, its miserable food and long hard jumps from town to 
town, became infinitely more desirable than his home. He 
stayed away as much as he could. When court was held in a 
town near Springfield, all the lawyers and judges would ride 
home to spend the week end. Lincoln would remain where 
he was, lonely and miserable, putting up with the discomforts 
of a boardinghouse in order to find peace and to be left to 
nourish his own sense of failure without being nagged about it. 

When he had to be in Springfield, he spent much of his 
time at his office in company with Billy Herndon. Although 
Lincoln had been greatly attracted to the law as a profession 
during his early youth, by this time the law had become pretty 
much of a routine matter to him, a means of making a living 
and not much more. His liking for abstract thought, his skill 
at argumentation and his ability to analyze any situation until 
he came to the kernel of its being stood him in good stead in 
his legal practice. According to Herndon, he had no use for 
detail: he hated writing legal papers and was generally careless 
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in his methods and in his advance preparation of cases. Yet 
he was a good lawyer—and an honest one. In 1850 he wrote 
out some notes for a law lecture in which he set down his 
profession of faith. In his conclusion he said: “Resolve to be 
honest at all events; and if in your judgment you cannot be 
an honest lawyer, resolve to be honest without being a lawyer. 
Choose some other occupation, rather than one in the choos- 
ing of which you do, in advance, consent to be a knave.” 

The law office he occupied with Herndon was Lincoln’s 
headquarters, his place of refuge, his study hall and conversa- 
tion center where he could do exactly as he liked with no one 
to criticize his actions or his manners. As a result the office 
was not only exceedingly plain and simple—it was also dis- 
orderly and none too clean. One of the men who served as 
a clerk there said of it: | 


There was one long table in the center of the room, and a shorter 
one running in the opposite direction, forming a T, and both were 
covered with green baize. . . . In one corner was an old-fashioned 
secretary with pigeon-holes and a drawer, and here Mr. Lincoln 
and his partner kept their law papers. ‘There was also a bookcase 
containing about 200 volumes of law as well as miscellaneous bonks. 
. . » Mr. Lincoln had been in Congress and had the usual aq.. ut 
of seeds to distribute. . . . Some of the seeds had sprouted in the 
dirt that had collected in the office. . . . There was no order ia 
the office at all. The firm of Lincoln and Herndon kept no books. 
They divided their fees without taking any receipts or making any 
entries. 


Lincoln had one favorite filing place for everything—the 
lining of his high silk hat. When he was through with current 
documents he stuck them away in mysterious places. After 
his death, Herndon came across a bundle of papers marked 
simply: “When you can’t find it anywhere else, look in this.” 

Lincoln would often bring his children to the office. They 
were an unruly lot, since their father tried to exercise no 
more control over them than he did over his wife. “The boys 
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were absolutely unrestrained in their amusement,” Herndon 
said. “If they pulled down all the books from the shelves, bent 
the points of all the pens, overturned the spittoon, it never 
disturbed the serenity of their father’s good-nature.” The 
junior partner, however, did not possess such sublime indif- 
ference. “I have felt many and many a time that I wanted to 
wring their little necks,” he wrote in a confidential letter to a 
friend. 

Lincoln’s apparent idleness in the office and at home may 
have seemed to be wasted time to a more energetic man like 
Herndon, yet Lincoln actually used his time well. During this 
period he took up the study of Euclid for mental discipline, 
and pored over the problems in his office and on the circuit 
until he had mastered everything in the first six books. He 
read a good deal, too, sticking to a few books to which he 
returned again and again. Shakespeare was his great favorite. 
He memonized whole passages and would quote them—if given 
an opportunity. 

During these years of political retirement, Springfield came 
to look upon the familiar figure of Lincoln with that half- 
amused tolerance which small-town people display toward a 
person who has ability but who has never quite achieved 
success. The fact that he was somewhat eccentric in appear- 
ance and entirely unconscious of the condition of his attire 
probably influenced them in underestimating the ugly duck- 
ling in their midst. He was oblivious of everything that was 
not of major importance to him, and his mind often turned 
inward so completely that he was unaware of friends passing 
him on the streets. People shook their heads sadly as the tall 
shambling figure went by without noticing them. A story is 
told of his walking along near his home, dragging behind him 
a little cart on which one of his children had been riding. The 
child had fallen off and was lying on the sidewalk crying, but 
his father had not noticed what had happened and was calmly 
»roceeding with the empty wagon. 
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Herndon has described in detail the odd appearance of Lin- 
coln as he was seen by his friends in Springfield: 


He was thin, wiry, sinewy, raw-boned; thin through the breast 
to the back, and narrow across the shoulders; standing he leaned 
forward—was what may be called stoop-shouldered, inclining to 
the consumptive by build. His usual weight was one hundred and 
eighty pounds. His organization—rather his structure and functions 
—worked slowly. His blood had to run a long distance from his 
heart to the extremities of his frame, and his nerve force had to 
travel through dry ground at a long distance before his muscles 
were obedient to his will. . . . The whole man, body and mind, 
worked slowly, as if it needed oiling. Physically he was a very 
powerful man, lifting with ease four hundred, and in one case six 
hundred pounds. His mind was like his body, and worked slowly 
but strongly. Hence there was very little bodily or mental wear 
and tear in him... . 

When he walked he moved cautiously but firmly; his long arms 
and giant hands swung down by his side. He walked with even 
tread, the inner sides of his feet being parallel. He put the whole 
foot flat down on the ground at once, not landing on the heel; he 
likewise lifted his foot all at once, not rising from the toe, and 
hence he had no spring to his walk. His walk was undulatory— 
catching and pocketing tire, weariness, and pain, all up and down 
his person, and thus preventing them from locating. The first im- 
pression of a stranger, or a man who did not observe closely, was 
that his walk implied shrewdness and cunning—that he was a 
tricky man; but, in reality, it was the walk of caution and firmness. 
In sitting down on a common chair he was no taller than ordinary 
men. His legs and arms were abnormally, unnaturally long, and in 
undue proportion to the remainder of his body. It was only when 
he stood up that he loomed above other men. 

Mr. Lincoln’s head was long, and tall from the base of the 
brain and from the eyebrows. His head ran backwards, his forehead 
rising as it ran back at a low angle, like Clay’s, and unlike Web- 
ster’s, which was almost perpendicular. The size of his hat meas- 
ured at the hatter’s clock was seven and one-eighth, his head being, 
from ear to ear, six and one-half inches, and from the front to the 
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back of the brain eight inches. Thus measured it was not below 
medium size. His forehead was narrow but high; his hair was dark, 
almost black, and lay floating where his fingers or the winds left it, 
piled up at random. His cheekbones were high, sharp, and promi- 
nent; his jaws were long and upcurved; his nose was large, long, 
blunt and a little awry towards the right eye; his chin was sharp 
and upcurved; his eyebrows cropped out like a huge rock on the 
brow of a hill; his long, sallow face was wrinkled and dry, with a 
hair here and there on the surface; his cheeks were leathery; his 
ears were large, and ran out almost at right angles from his head, 
caused partly by heavy hats and partly by nature; his lower lip was 
thick, hanging, and undercurved, while his chin reached for the 
lip upcurved; his neck was neat and trim, his head being well bal- 
anced on it; there was the lone mole on the right cheek, and 
Adam’s apple on his throat. 

Thus stood, walked, acted and looked Abraham Lincoln. He 
was not a pretty man by any means, nor was he an ugly one; he 
was a homely man, careless of his looks, plain-looking and plain- 
acting. He had no pomp, display, or dignity, so-called. He appeared 
simple in his carriage and bearing. He was a sad-looking man; his 
melancholy dripped from him as he walked. His apparent gloom 
impressed his friends, and created sympathy for him—one means 
of his great success. He was gloomy, abstracted, and joyous—rather 
humorous—by turns; but I do not think he knew what real joy 
was for many years... . 

He was odd, but when that gray eye and that face and those 
features were lit up by the inward soul in fires of emotion, then it 
was that all those apparently ugly features sprang into organs of 
beauty and disappeared in the sea of inspiration that often flooded 
his face... . 


Many of the people in Springfield had good reason to love 
this curious person who somehow stood apart from their lives 
in an inner world of his own. They knew that he would never 
refuse to do a favor and that he was always ready to defend 
the poor and the friendless in court. His court fees were 
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any fee at all, and often, of course, the money due him for 
legal services was never collected. 

Although the law was a refuge to him during this period, to 
a man with Lincoln’s ambition the enforced retirement from 
politics must have been irritating. However, he evidently 
believed that he would some day have another chance to 
re-enter the political field, for he spent his time reading, study- 
ing and keeping up with current issues. Herndon tried to 
interest him in world history, philosophy and general litera- 
ture. But Lincoln would read only what he wanted to read; 
he could be influenced, perhaps, but he could not be led. 
Herndon’s efforts to make an abolitionist out of him failed 
also. Lincoln simply did not have the makings of an abolition- 
ist in him. His mind did not work that way. 

He listened politely to his partner’s abolitionist arguments 
but he would have none of them. He was willing enough to 
agree with Billy Herndon that slavery was an evil that must 
somehow, some day, be shaken off. But he could not tolerate 
the violence of expression and action that was associated with 
extreme abolitionism. He was essentially conservative, and the 
methods used by the abolitionists shocked and alienated him. 
Men like William Lloyd Garrison, Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson and Theodore Parker (who was a good frend of 
Herndon’s and corresponded with him regularly) stood for 
principles of action that were repugnant to his cautious mind 
that had been devoted to legislation and that was trained in 
the horse-swapping policies of legal practice. He wanted to see 
slavery done away with just as much as they did, but he 
wanted to see it legislated out of existence, quietly, and over 
a long period of time, with some kind of compensation given 
to the slaveholders in exchange for their property. He knew 
that if slavery was extirpated suddenly, the whole economy of 
. the country would be thrown out of joint; a billion dollars of 
American capital had been invested in slaves—the immediate 
destruction of such a huge investment would cause panic and 
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disrupt the financial structure of the nation. The Abraham 
Lincoln of the fifties was no abolitionist, no advocate of 
violent measures of any kind. That he was to be the agent for 
emancipating the slaves and the leader in a war fought pri- 
marily over the issue of slavery is one of the great ironies of 
history. 

The whole matter of slavery was becoming more important 
every day. A change was taking place in the organization of 
the country that was forcing the issue to a climax. Hitherto 
the South had held a dominant position, politically and 
economically, in the structure of the nation. During the first 
half of the nineteenth century, cotton had become tre- 
mendously important. The invention of the cotton gin and 
the improvement of spinning machinery had made cotton a 
crop necessary to the economy of the world. Cotton acreage 
had increased, and with it the need for more slaves. ‘The 
founding fathers of the nation had believed that slavery would 
die out of its own accord; they did not foresee the growing 
demand for cotton that was to keep it alive and make it a 
more active force than ever. 

Coincident with the spread of slavery in the South, oppo- 
sition to it had increased in the North. The polite anti-slavery 
societies of early years were supplanted by militant organiza- 
tions determined to eradicate slavery at any cost. Heart-and- 
soul abolitionists were willing to spill blood, dismember the 
Union and tear up the Constitution to see the sin of human 
slavery erased from the land. They spoke of a “higher law,” 
of the God-given rights of freedom which were not to be 
compromised by any mundane devices of expediency. And, 
as abolitionists became more’/bitter in their denunciations of 
slavery, Southerners became more ardent in their defense of an 
institution of which they had once been rather ashamed. 

The South had made money from slavery—but not much 
money. Slave labor was profitable only on the big plantations, 
and the wealth of the South was highly concentrated in very 
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few hands. By 1850, the North had already surpassed the 
South in economic power; in order to keep on growing, the 
North had to gain political power as well, for the South, which 
held the reins of government by her control over the Pres- 
idency and the Senate, was naturally unwilling to pass legisla- 
tion that would favor her rival section. The South was agri- 
cultural, the North industrial; at this time the South was favor- 
ing free trade, the North protective tariffs to safeguard her in- 
fant industries; the South was in constant need of fresh capital 
to finance her agrarian enterprises, the North had become the 
money center of the nation, and all sections had to go to her 
for business loans. 

Owing to the peculiar structure of the American govern- 
ment in which each state, regardless of its size or importance, 
is entitled to send two representatives to the Senate, the South 
held a control over this important body that was out of all 
proportion to her population or wealth. In 1850, the South 
had a fairly static population of about nine million people 
(nearly four million of whom were slaves). The North had a 
population of almost fourteen million which was increasing 
rapidly. With her greater population, the North could control 
the House of Representatives; since the number of states 
North and South were evenly balanced, the South could sway 
the Senate, and with the help of the Northern Democrats, she 
could dominate it. Each state that applied for admission to 
the Union endangered a balance already too delicately poised 
to suit the South. Thus the admission of a new state became 
a matter of tremendous importance. In a situation in which 
voting was likely to be decided on a purely sectional basis, two 
new senators could swing power to the section that had suc- 
ceeded in bringing in another ally. 

In 1849, California applied for admission as a free state. 
Her entry into the Union would give the North sixteen free 
states to the South’s fifteen. The South began to murmur 
threats of secession; she realized that in the battle of popula- 
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tion and wealth she must eventually lose. If she were to 
become a separate nation she would be free from Northern 
restrictions; she could set up a form of government that would 
be planned to protect her “peculiar institution” af slavery. 
In order to appease the South and hold the Union together, 
the Compromise of 1850 was drawn up under the sponsorship 
of Henry Clay. It granted the North the admission of Cali- 
fornia as a free state and abolished the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia; it gave the South three concessions— 
the organization of Utah and New Mexico as territories that 
were to be permitted to enter the Union as either free or 
slave states as soon as they had sufficient population to war- 
rant statehood; a satisfactory settlement of the boundary 
dispute between ‘Texas and New Mexico, with Federal as- 
sumption of the national debt incurred by Texas during her 
brief existence as an independent nation; and, most important 
of all for its influence on future events, a new and harsher 
fugitive slave law. This law permitted escaped slaves to be 
retaken anywhere in the United States, brought before 
Federal courts where the slave was not to be allowed to testify 
in his own behalf, and then, if proof of ownership was estab- 
lished, the slave was to be returned to the South by Federal 
marshals who could call upon citizens to assist them if neces- 
sary. Anyone aiding a fugitive slave was liable to a fine of one 
thousand dollars and to a suit for damages which could be 
brought by his owner. This act, as the people of the North 
bitterly interpreted it, put the United States Government 
into the slave trade, and made it possible for anyone to be 
summoned from his home to help run down a Negro fugitive 
with dogs and guns. i 

The Compromise of 1850 served about as well as putting a 
stove lid over a volcano would. The aged Calhoun, who had 
once sponsored nullification, died denouncing the compro- 
mise measure. The North must guarantee the South perpetual 
equality in the government by constitutional amendment, he 
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said, and she must stop this endless agitation over slavery. 
Let free speech be stifled if necessary—it was less important 
than preserving the property rights of Southern slaveowners. 

Daniel Webster lost the respect of his New England fol- 
lowers when he spoke in defense of the measure on March 7, 
1850. It was his farewell gesture. He died in 1852, only a few 
months after the death of his life-long rival, Henry Clay. The 
old order was passing; the great men of the second generation 
of American statesmen who had held the nation together by 
a series of compromises, made this one last effort to keep it 
intact by the only means they knew. ‘They were commanding 
the sun to stand still. Geology, climate, mechanization and 
the drive for industrial expansion were forcing the sections 
apart. The quiet legislative give-and-take methods of the early 
half of the nineteenth century were no longer sufficient te 
overcome the tremendous disparities between the North and 
the South. And under all the economic substrata ran the still 
deeper current of the moral issue of slavery—an issue that 
divided churches, brought the intellectuals of the day into 
the struggle and added the emotional fervor of a holy crusade 
to the already explosive situation. 


STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS 


Yet for all its obvious shortcomings, the Compromise of 
1850 held the two hostile sections together in a sort of armed 
peace for a period of four years. And then, surprisingly enough, 
the whole matter was thrown into open agitation again, not 
by a Southern leader, but by a Northern one. Stephen A. 
Douglas, Lincoln’s brother alumnus of the political debating 
society that had had its headquarters in Joshua Speed’s store, 
was the man who, more than any other one person, was 
responsible for the re-opening of the slavery issue. 

While Lincoln remained in obscurity, riding the circuit to 
try petty lawsuits in provincial courts, Douglas had gone on 
from conquest to conquest. He had become judge of the 
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supreme court of Illinois, Congressman, Senator and one of 
the outstanding leaders of the Democratic party. He was four 
years younger than Lincoln and his opposite in every way. 
He was as aggressive as Lincoln was reserved; as winning in 
speech and personal presence as Lincoln was awkward. He 
was an outstanding example of an extroverted personality— 
whereas Lincoln, for all his ability to mix with other men and 
hold them entranced by his stories, was basically an introvert. 

Even in their physical appearance the two men were oppo- 
site types. Lincoln was six feet four. Douglas was hardly more 
than five feet high. Lincoln had a thin narrow face supported 
by a long scrawny neck. Douglas had a huge round head set 
close upon massive shoulders. Lincoln was slow in move- 
ment, heavy and difficult to get under way. Douglas was 
quick, excitable and filled with a vast energy. These charac- 
teristics are not unimportant in determining a man’s attitude 
toward the world. Douglas had all the small man’s urge for the 
power needed to satisfy his personal vanity. Lincoln had the 
casual tolerance of a tall man who can look down upon the 
foibles and weaknesses of his fellow men with as much ease as 
he can view the tops of their heads. 

Douglas had been born in Vermont but had gone to Illinois 
at an early age and risen to prominence there. He had become 
a Westerner by sympathy and economic interest, and he had 
that curious attachment for the South which Westerners 
often have. His greatest ambition was to build up the new 
West, to see it civilized, crossed by railroads and made an 
important part of the country. His political acumen made it 
easy for him to see that in working for the West he would 
also be furthering himself—he might even obtain the Pres- 
idency as a result of his maneuvers. His defenders, however, 
steadfastly maintain that what he did in connection with the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act was completely divorced from all per- 
sonal interest. 

He was Chairman of the Committee on Territories, a posi- 
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tion that enabled him to supervise any legislation regarding 
territorial matters, see that the act was written to suit his will 
and then be in a position to push it through Congress. The 
Compromise of 1850 had apparently settled for the time 
being the endlessly disputed question of the extension of 
slavery. Even the widespread opposition to the fugitive slave 
law had somewhat died down in the North by 1854. Douglas 
re-opened the whole matter. The Kansas-Nebraska Act, intro- 
duced into the Senate under his auspices, provided that the 
huge territory from which the states of Kansas, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana and parts of Colorado 
and Wyoming were later carved out, was to be organized into 
two large sections, Kansas and Nebraska, and that the issue of 
slavery in these new sections was to be determined, not by 
Congress, but by the people who would settle there. This was 
in direct opposition to the principle laid down in 1820 under 
the terms of the Missouri Compromise which held that all the 
land acquired under the Louisiana Purchase north of 36°30’ 
(except Missouri itself) should be free from slavery. And it 
conflicted in spirit, if not in letter, with the intentions of the 
Compromise of 1850, which had been written to maintain 
peace between the sections. 

The principle of “popular sovereignty,” or “squatter sov- 
ereignty” as it was called in derision, seems at first to be a 
harmless enough political idea. Let the people who were to 
live in a new country decide whether slavery should exist 
there or not. Unfortunately, the plan did not work out so well. 
A mad scramble took place on the part of both slavery and 
anti-slavery men to control the new territory. Instead of 
orderly governmental processes and free elections, frontier 
violence and mob rule dominated. 

The Act was put through the Senate under Douglas’s skill- 
ful direction, but it met with great opposition in the House, 
and was finally passed there only by iron-handed party disci- 
pline in one of the most turbulent sessions in the history of 
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that body. On May 30, 1854, it was signed by Franklin Pierce, 
New Hampshire-born President, who was willing to serve the 
political purposes of the South more openly than any 
Southern-born President would have dared to do. The bill 
became a law; Douglas won his victory—but it was a victory 
that was to ruin him politically, break the strength of the 
Democratic party, eventually make his rival, Lincoln, Pres- 
ident of the United States and—more than any one act of 
legislation ever passed by Congress—it was to breed civil war. 

Opposition in the North was immediate and violent. Even 
while the Act was still in Congress, hundreds of mass meet- 
ings were held in Northern cities. Editors, clergymen and 
other intellectuals denounced the measure. The populace was 
wrought up to a frenzy that spread across the land, growing 
in fervor and moral earnestness as it spread. The amazing 
success of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which had been published in 
1852, and immediately had gone into printing after printing, 
had shown that Northern sentiment—in contradistinction to 
Northern political practice—was strongly opposed to the insti- 
tution of slavery. Now that the issue had been forced upon 
the country by Douglas’s ill-advised Nebraska Act, men who 
had hitherto been willing to let slavery alone were stirred into 
activity. Abolitionism became respectable. The fugitive slave 
law was openly defied. The North was in revolt against 
Southern aggression, for it was now obvious to everyone that 
the South had no intention of keeping slavery within its 
present bounds. The move for the annexation of Cuba with 
which Pierce had been toying, and the attempt of the South 
to meddle in Central American affairs in order to promote 
insurrection (and slavery), became apparent as imperialistic 
gestures of a Southern oligarchy that was on the march to 
obtain new areas in which they could carry on a type of 
economy based on human exploitation of the crudest and 
most naked kind. 

Douglas was the originator of this move, but the slave- 
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holders were quick to follow his lead. Whatever he may have 
hoped to gain in popularity in the South was more than offset 
by the hatred that rose up against him in the North. He was 
made the object of newspaper attack; ministers preached ser- 
mons in which they portrayed him as the incarnation of the 
devil; he was burned in efhgy in dozens of Northern cities. 
A group of Ohio women sent him thirty pieces of silver. His 
own Illinois constituents turned against him. When he came 
back to Chicago to make an attempted extenuation, he was 
not allowed to speak. He tried vainly for two hours to silence 
a furious mob that howled at him until he had to give up in 
disgust. 


THE RETURN TO BATTLE 


Thousands of Northerners were compelled to realize that 
the issue of slavery could no longer be avoided. Among them 
was Abraham Lincoln, who rose up like a man awaking from 
a dream. He shook off his lethargy and began to take an active 
interest in political affairs. His first action was to take the 
stump to help Richard Yates be re-elected to Congress on the 
Whig ticket. But more important things were ahead for him. 
This was his opportunity and he knew it. Here was an issue— 
and an opponent—worth fighting against. And Douglas was 
an Illinois man whom Lincoln could meet on his own home 
ground. 

The still-obscure Springfield lawyer neglected his own busi- 
ness to study American history and slavery as he had never 
studied before. He knew Douglas well, knew all his weak- 
nesses, the chinks in the armor of his methods of reasoning, 
the manner of his speaking and all his tricks of oratory. Lin- 
coln prepared himself to meet his adversary. He did not have 
to wait long for his opportunity. 

There was a preliminary skirmish between the two men 
during the latter part of September, 1854. ‘Then, on October 
3, Douglas spoke at the State Fair in Springheld before a 
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large audience. The Democrats turned out in great numbers 
to lend support to their discredited hero. His speech, accord- 
ing to contemporary accounts, was a good defense of his posi- 
tion. On the next day, Lincoln replied to him, speaking in 
the Hall of Representatives in the State House. 

The place and the time were ripe for a great speech, and 
Lincoln made one, the first really great speech of his carecr. 
In it he reviewed the history of slavery in the United States; 
he presented his own carefully thought-out arguments and 
marshaled facts and evidence against his wily opponent. What 
he said surprised Lincoln’s friends, who had not believed that 
this lawyer who had retired to private practice had the ability 
to oppose so successfully the leading political speaker of the 
Democratic party. ‘This speech made Lincoln; he was called 
upon to repeat it, and he did so at Peoria,* twelve days later, 
adding to it and replying to Douglas’s rebuttal. 

Meanwhile, in the wave of resentment that had swept across 
the North as a result of the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act, a great concourse of people had been called to meet 
together in Jackson, Michigan, on July 6. On this occasion a 
new political party had been formed—the Republican party. 
It was from the very beginning an anti-slavery party, sectional 
by nature. To it flocked the abolitionists, the dissatisfied 
Whigs and the disaffected Democrats. It even drew some of 
its strength from the short-lived Know-Nothing party which 
had been organized as a chauvinistically native American 
party, violently opposed to foreigners, Catholics and Negroes. 

On October 5, the day after Lincoln’s great speech at 
Springfield, a meeting of this new Republican party was held 
in that city. The organizers were eager to win Lincoln’s sup- 
port, since he was an influential Whig, but Herndon, although 
he enthusiastically favored the new party, advised his partner 
to leave town immediately so he would have neither to reject 


* The speech has consequently become known as the Peoria Speech, and 
is so entitled in this volume. 
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nor accept the Republican policies at this early stage. Lincoln 
took his advice and left town hurriedly the next day, bound 
for Pekin, ostensibly to plead a law case there, but actually to 
avoid the issue. It was as strange a political journey as he was 
ever to take, but now, having come out boldly against slavery 
in his speech, his natural prudence bade him not to commit 
himself too far. 

But he had completely regained his interest in politics, and 
he wanted to be in office again so he could influence public 
policy. The autumn elections gave the Anti-Nebraska men in 
Illinois a much stronger position in the State Legislature 
which elected the United States Senators. Lincoln immedi- 
ately began a skillful canvass of his friends and possible sup- 
porters in order to gain the Senatorship. 

The election was held at the State House on February 8, 
1855. Lincoln’s opponents were James Shields (the man with 
whom he had almost fought a duel in 1842), Lyman Trum- 
bull, one of his best friends, and Joel A. Matteson, then the 
Democratic Governor of Illinois. Lincoln received 44 votcs 
on the first ballot against 41 for Shields. It soon became obvi- 
ous, however, that Matteson was his real opposition. Lin- 
coln’s votes went steadily down as Matteson’s went up; on 
the tenth ballot Lincoln instructed his followers to vote for 
Trumbull in order to stop Matteson. Trumbull was a Demo- 
crat but he was opposed to the Kansas-Nebraska Act, and 
Lincoln preferred to see him win, rather than let the pro- 
Nebraska Democrat, Matteson, be elected. Mrs. Lincoln was 
so incensed at her husband’s defeat for office that she 
would never speak to Trumbull’s wife again, although until 
that moment Mrs. Trumbull had been one of her closest 
friends. | 

Lincoln, again disappointed in his political ambitions, rc- 
turned to his regular circuit-riding routine. But events were 
not to let him rest in inactivity and obscurity. The territory 
opened up to settlers under the Kansas-Nebraska Act was 
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becoming a potential battleground for the opposing forces 
that were struggling to win the new land for slavery or for 
freedom. The South sent men into Kansas from Missouri and 
other slave states; the North, not to be outdone, financed anti- 
slavery settlers who wished to enter the new territory. An 
Emigrant Aid Society was founded in New England, and men, 
guns and ammunition were shipped to Kansas to win the 
state for the anti-slavery forces. 

On March 30, 1855, an election was held in Kansas to 
choose the first legislature. ‘There were no slaves to speak of 
in the territory, but the South was determined to hold Kansas 
for her own. Five thousand armed men from Missouri 
marched across the line to vote illegally. Seventy-five percent 
of the voting was done by these outsiders. A pro-slavery 
legislature was elected, but the anti-slavery men refused to 
recognize it. They set up a government of their own, and the 
territory actually had two mutually antagonistic governments 
for a while. 

Violence naturally flourished under such circumstances. On 
May 21, 1856, seven hundred and fifty pro-slavery men entered 
Lawrence under the pretext of serving as a sheriff’s posse. They 
sacked the town, threw newspaper presses into the street and 
set fire to several buildings. Three days later, John Brown of 
Ossawatomie (later to be heard from at Harper’s Ferry), went 
into action and “sacrificed” five pro-slavery men in retaliation 
for the sack of Lawrence. 

The news of the Lawrence outrage hit the country simul- 
taneoiisly with the news of another attack made on the North 
by the South—this time in Washington, on the floor of the 
Senate Chamber. Charles Sumner, ardent anti-slavery Senator 
from Massachusetts, had made a bitter speech during a debate 
on Kansas in which he impugned the character of Senator 
Butler of South Carolina. On the day after the sack of 
Lawrence, Preston Brooks, a relative of Butler’s and a Repre- 
sentative from the same state, entered the Senate Chamber 
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and assaulted Sumner, beating the seated man over the head 
with a gutta-percha cane until he fell to.the floor almost un- 
conscious, Sumner was severely injured—so severely that it 
took him several years to recover. 

These two events coming together, and so closely associated 
with each other, threw the whole country into a turmoil of 
angry discussion. The North was enraged at the destruction of 
Lawrence, and even more furious at the attack on Sumner. 
Brooks was dubbed “Bully” Brooks, and his act was cited as 
an example of the South’s readiness to appeal to violence 
when provoked. The South looked with horror at the calm 
and deliberate killings done by John Brown in the name of his 
stern New England God. But the South made Brooks a hero. 
He was feted and honored in Southern cities, and deluged 
with a flood of canes presented to him by enthusiastic com- 
patriots. 

Underneath the partisan demonstrations the nation stirred 
in uneasy alarm at the course the slavery issue was taking. 
Civil war was being waged in Kansas; blood was beginning to 
flow as American killed American in the struggle over the 
basic question of whether a Negro was a human being or 
merely a piece of chattel property. 


LINCOLN AND THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


During this period Lincoln took no political action, nor 
was he even certain in his own mind just what course he 
should take. In a letter to his old friend Joshua Speed, dated 
August 24, 1855,* he explained his position on the problems 


* This was the last confidential letter Lincoln wrote to Speed. After this, 
their correspondence became infrequent and impersonal. The rift between 
the two men was caused not only by their differences over slavery—Mrs. 
Lincoln had much to do with it. She seems to have disliked Speed and per- 
haps was jealous of any intimate friendship formed by her husband. Shortly 
after he was elected President, Lincoln wrote to Speed, inviting him to come 
to Chicago. Speed visited the White House during the War. In 1864, 
Lincoln appointed Speed’s brother, James, Attorney General of the United 
States. | 
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of slavery, Kansas and Know-Nothingism. Speed had upheld 
slavery, but, as an enlightened Southerner, he opposed the 
way that Kansas was being administered. Lincoln, in reply 
to him, said: 

I shall advocate the restoration of the Missouri Compromise 
so long as Kansas remains a Territory, and when, by all these foul 
means, it seeks to come into the Union as a slave State, I shall 
oppose it... . In my opposition to the admission of Kansas I 
shall have some company, but we may be beaten. If we are, I shall 
not on that account attempt to dissolve the Union. I think it 
probable, however, we shall be beaten. . . . 

You inquire where I now stand. That is a disputed point. I 
think I am a Whig; but others say there are no Whigs, and that I 
am an abolitionist. When I was at Washington, I voted for the 
Wilmot proviso as good as forty times; and I never heard of any 
one attempting to unwhig me for that. I now do no more than 
oppose the extension of slavery. I am not a Know-Nothing; that 
is certain. How could I be? How can any one who abhors the op- 
pression of Negroes be in favor of degrading classes of white peo- 
ple? Our progress in degeneracy appears to me to be pretty rapid. 
As a nation we began by declaring that “all men are created equal.” 
We now practically read it “all men are created equal, except 
Negroes.” When the Know-Nothings get control, it will read “all 
men are created equal, except Negroes and foreigners and Cath- 
olics.” When it comes to this, I shall prefer emigrating to some 
country where they make no pretense of loving liberty—to Russia, 
for instance, where despotism can be taken pure, and without the 
base alloy of hypocrisy. 


By May, 1856, the tide of public opinion in the North was 
moving so swiftly that Lincoln could no longer postpone his 
decision as to where he stood politically. A county convention 
of the Republican party was scheduled to be held in Spring- 
field on May 24 to elect delegates for the state convention. 
Herndon signed Lincoln’s name to the list of men making the 
call for the convention. When Lincoln’s more conservative 
friends protested, Herndon telegraphed his partner, asking for 
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his sanction. Lincoln wired back: “All right; go ahead. Will 
meet you—radicals and all.” He was elected as a delegate to 
the state convention. 

The die was cast. Lincoln had finally made up his mind to 
stand or fall with the new party. On May 2ọ, the state conven- 
tion was held at Bloomington, and there Lincoln went with 
many others who were still not sure just what attitude the new 
party would adopt. Democrats, who had revolted from their 
party because of Douglas’s support of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act; Whigs, who were desperately trying to find some raft of 
safety to which they could swim in the troubled sea in which 
their own party was rapidly sinking; abolitionists, who saw 
in the new party some hope for a strong political movement 
to which they could attach themselves—all came to Blooming- 
ton to see what would happen there. Curiously enough, the 
word “Republican” was never used at the convention. The 
term had been seized upon by the Democrats and branded 
with the curse of abolitionist radicalism; “black Republican” 
was already an epithet; and many men who were willing to 
oppose the Nebraska Act were still not ready to identify them- 
selves with outspoken abolitionism. There was a good deal of 
pussyfooting on alł sides. Everybody was trying to sound out 
everybody else’s sentiments without revealing his own. 

Lincoln could be of great importance to the new party. As 
a leading Whig he could knit together the strong body of 
conservative sentiment in the state. He was known, liked and 
respected throughout Illinois. He stood firmly on middle 
ground, so he would frighten no one by his views. He was 
opposed to slavery, sympathetic to the Free State cause but he 
had not been rashly outspoken about the struggle in Kansas. 
He could do a great deal for the new party. It was not yet 
suspected how much the new party could do for him. 

Before Lincoln entered the convention hall, he made a 
purchase that carries with it a poignant personal significance. 
He visited a jewelry store and bought his first pair of spec- 
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tacles. He paid thirty-seven and a half cents for them, and they 
were fitted to his eyes by the old-fashioned method of trying 
on all kinds until he found a pair that seemed to be right. 
His eyes had begun to fail; long study of books and legal 
documents had impaired the far-seeing range of vision that 
had been his during his youth on the wide prairie—and he 
was forty-seven years old. 

Speeches at the convention were filled with references to 
Kansas and the assault on Sumner in the Senate Chamber. 
Men who had fought in Kansas were at Bloomington to relate 
their experiences to the delegates. Emotion ran high, yet it was 
essential for political reasons to hold the convention to a mid- 
dle course. Lincoln played an active part in this. He guided 
the meeting through dangerous channels and kept public 
declarations of policy reasonably mild. IIe was called upon, 
too, to perform one very necessary dutv. Someone had to 
address the convention who could rouse enough enthusiasm 
among the delegates to make them feel that they were joining 
a fighting party, but he had, at the same time, to do this in 
such a way that the more conservative element would not be 
antagonized. Unity had to be brought out of the warring 
elements present; agreement had to be established on those 
common points on which all could agree. 

Lincoln was called upon to speak. His effort was probably. 
the greatest achievement in oratory that he had yet made. He 
spoke on Kansas, denouncing what had taken place there; he 
pleaded for the restoration of the Missouri Compromise 
which had been repealed by the Nebraska Act; and he warned 
the South: “We won't go out of the Union and you shan’t!” 
He ended on a plea for tolerance though, saying that “modera- 
tion and forbearance will stand us in good stead, when, if 
cver, we must make an appeal to battle and to the God of 
Hosts!” With this prophetic closing he sat down to a round 
of tremendous applause. Herndon said that on this day- 
Lincoln was “seven feet high.” His friends told Lincoln that 
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the speech was the greatest in his career and that it would 
make him President. There is, in fact, good reason to believe 
that Lincoln’s definite Presidential ambitions dated from this 
occasion. 

The words of the great speech, however, were lost to 
posterity. No record was made as Lincoln spoke, nor did he 
ever write out the speech afterward. Various reasons have 
been given for not recording it. One was that the reporters 
present became so excited and moved by what Lincoln said 
that they simply forgot to put down his words. Another was 
that Lincoln, speaking extemporaneously on this occasion 
where he had to commit himself to statements that he might 
not want held against him later, persuaded the reporters not 
to publish it. At any rate, the words were forever lost. H. C. 
Whitney, who was present that day, attempted to reproduce 
the speech from memory forty years later. Whitney’s record 
may be reasonably accurate as to content, but the words he 
reports are certainly not like Lincoln’s; he never spoke in 
florid oratorical manner attributed to him in Whitney’s repro- 
duction of the famous “Lost Speech.” * 

Lincoln had made his mark at the Bloomington Conven- 
tion, and it had made its mark on him. He was now publicly 
committed to the principles of the Republican party (whether 
it was called by that name or not). Actually, he had had very 
little choice in the matter—there was no other party to which 
a man of his beliefs could honorably turn. The old Whig 
party had become so moribund that it could not find a candi- 
date for the next election; it had to adopt the Know-Nothing 
nominee, Millard Fillmore. Whigs and Know-Nothings com- 
bined were then able to carry only one state (Maryland). 

The National Republican Convention was held in Phila- 
delphia, on June 19, 1856. John C. Frémont was quickly 
chosen as its Presidential nominee, but in the ensuing scramble 


* Whitney’s version can be found in full in the appendix to Ida M. Tar 
bell’s The Life of Abraham Lincoln, New York, 1900. 
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for the Vice-Presidential nomination, a new and significant 
political move took place. Friends of Abraham Lincoln pre- 
sented his name to the convention and succeeded in getting 
one hundred and ten votes for him, although they were unable 
to obtain the nomination. It was given finally to William L. 
Dayton, Senator from New Jersey. The move to nominate 
him was a complete surprise to Lincoln. When he fist heard 
of it, he thought some other man by the name of Lincoln was 
meant. There was a well-known family of Lincolns in New 
England. It might be one of them, he said. 

The publicity Lincoln received at the Philadelphia Con- 
vention made him better known in Eastern political circles. 
It was to be useful at the next Republican convention in 
1860. 


THE ELECTION OF JAMES BUCHANAN 


The bright hopes of the Republican party for winning the 
election of 1856 were dashed to the ground as soon as the 
returns came in. The Democratic candidate, James Buchanan, 
received 1,838,000 popular votes and 174 electoral votes. 
Frémont received 1,341,000 popular votes and 114 electoral 
votes. More significant, however, than the number of votes 
for each candidate is an examination of where they came from. 
Buchanan, and even Fillmore, received a respectable number 
of votes in every one of the thirty-one states of the Union. 
Frémont did not receive a single vote in the states of Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and Texas. 
His total vote in the four Southern states that permitted him 
to be listed on the ballot (Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky 
and Virginia) was 1,194. It seemed that the solid South had 
such a strong hold on the elective powers of the nation that 
it would be forever impossible to elect a Republican President. 

The newly elected President, James Buchanan, had been 
selected by the Democrats as their nominee because he was a 
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safe man on the slavery issue who came from a Northern state 
(Pennsylvania) with twenty-seven electoral votes. He had 
already demonstrated his devotion to the slaveowners’ inter- 
ests. When he had been Minister to England he had distin- 
guished himself by sponsoring one of the most shameless 
declarations of imperialistic foreign policy that ever disgraced 
the history of the United States. This was the infamous 
Ostend Manifesto, which was an ultimatum to Spain, stating 
that if she would not agree to sell Cuba to the United States 
to be used as additional slave territory, the island would be 
taken by force. Few Presidents have had the verdict of history 
so unanimously directed against them as has James Buchanan. 
He was a weak man, an old man, tired, lacking in energy, ideas 
and administrative ability. That he should have been elected 
to the Presidency of the United States at this critical moment 
was a disaster for the whole nation. 

In his inaugural address he made two serious errors, one of 
which damned him for his own time, and the other for all 
time afterward. He said incautiously that he did not stand for 
re-election, that he was not interested in a second term. This 
immediately rendered him useless as a political leader for his 
party. The implications in his other statement are more seri- 
ous. After making the usual tributes to popular self-govern- 
ment, the new President went on to remark how fortunate it 
was that Congress had seen fit to use the same method of 
popular choice in establishing the status of slavery in the 
territories. Popular sovereignty was the rule of the day and it 
would solve all problems—even the difhcult one of Kansas. 
As to whether the problem was to be solved when Kansas was 
admitted as a state or while it was still a territory was, he said, 
“of but little practical importance. Besides, it is a judicial 
question which legitimately belongs to the Supreme Court of 
the United States before whom it is now pending, and will, 
it is understood, be speedily and finally settled. To their deci 
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sion, in common with all good citizens, I shall cheerfully 
submit, whatever this may be.” 

This was, on the face of it, a reasonable enough statement. 
It referred to a case then before the Court, the case of Dred 
Scott, Negro slave vs. John F. A. Sanford, his legal owner, in 
a suit for the freedom of the slave in question. But those who 
had little reason to trust Buchanan in matters regarding slavery 
wondered why he was so willing to submit “cheerfully” to the 
Court’s decision, unless, of course, he already knew that the 
Court would uphold the slave status of Dred Scott. The 
Chicago Times had predicted several months before that the 
decision would go against the poor Negro whose name has 
become famous in the legal annals of our country. And go 
against him it did, only two days later, when Chief Justice 
Roger B. Taney read the decision that made every Negro in 
the United States ineligible for Federal citizenship, and held 
that the Missouri Compromise had been unconstitutional 
from its very inception. Buchanan had evidently been in- 
formed of what the decision would be or he would not have 
been willing to submit to it so “cheerfully.” (Later it came 
out that one of the justices had told him beforehand just how 
the Court stood.) 

This decision was one more move in the series of moves 
that the anti-slavery men had seen made against them. In 
1850, in order to make peace with slavery, they had consented 
to the passage of the Fugitive Slave Act; in 1854 they had 
scen a Congress subservient to the slave interests pass the 
hated” Kansas-Nebraska Act; they had seen blood flow in 
Kansas under an administration that cynically favored the pro- 
slavery element there; in the election of 1856 they had seen 
that the Southern states would not even permit the anti- 
slavery candidate to be placed on the ballot, although there 
were certainly some people in the South who were opposed to 
slavery. The South had an iron hand on the government of the 
whole country. It elected Northern men as Presidents when 
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they would favor its cause. It controlled the Senate absolutely, 
and even the House when necessity demanded. Now, with 
the Dred Scott decision, the South had apparently taken over 
the third and last branch of the government—the judiciary. Its 
victory was complete. 

Charges of conspiracy were immediately made in the North 
about the decision and the way it had been handled. Five of 
the nine judges were of Souther origin; two of the Northern 
judges had dissented from the majority opinion. The power 
of the slaveholders had reached even into the Supreme Court 
of the United States—the one body that was popularly sup. 
posed to be above suspicion, influence or prejudice—and had 
dictated a legal opinion of sweeping importance. 

Northern resentment again burned high. There was now 
as much talk of secession in the North as there had formerly 
been in the South. The abolitionists openly preached sepa- 
ration—slaveowners, they said, would hold to no compact, 
therefore it was necessary to cut loose from them so the North 
could build a new nation, free from all taint of slavery and 
having no compromise with it anywhere within its borders. 

In the midst of all this controversy Douglas came to 
Springfield. Because of his eminent position with the Demo- 
cratic party, he was asked to speak on Kansas and the Dred 
Scott decision. On June 12, 1857, he addressed a large audi- 
ence assembled in the Hall of Representatives. He astutely 
tried to turn the Court’s decision to his own benefit. He said 
that the fact that the Dred Scott decision had removed the 
question of slavery in the territories from the jurisdiction of 
the Congress simply indicated that resistance to the Nebraska 
Act was useless. Popular sovereignty was in the ascendancy— 
it was, indeed, the only way in which the status of slavery 
could be settled in any section. His doctrine of popular sov- 
ereignty was the one cure for all evils. The country was indeed 
fortunate that it had been devised. 

Douglas hammered this point home. He went on to say, too, 
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that peace had come at last to bleeding Kansas. Things were 
quiet there, and popular sovereignty would now solve the 
problem of Kansas’ status. Slavery could exist in any section 
only by the will of the people who lived there, since only they 
could make the necessary laws to support it. If Kansas—or 
any other section—did not want slavery, it was obvious that 
slavery could not be forced upon it. As to the Dred Scott 
decision, it was simply the duty of every citizen to abide by 
the law laid down by the highest tribunal of the land, other- 
wise the free institutions that had made America great could 
no longer exist. He attacked the principle of Negro equality 
that the Republicans were supporting. If Negro equality were 
to be carricd out literally, he said, it would mean that every 
slave in the country must be freed, that Negroes could vote, 
hold office, and intermarry with the whites. Was Illinois will- 
ing to accept such a doctrine? Certainly, he insinuated, the 
Republicans would bring these things about if they got into 
power. 

Lincoln was seated in the audience listening to Douglas 
and making notes on what he said. On June 26, he made his 
reply, speaking in the same place, but to a much smaller audi- 
ence, for Stephen A. Douglas was then a very important man 
and Abraham Lincoln was not. 


THE FATE OF A NATION IS DECIDED IN KANSAS 


Lincoln’s speech was a good one—one that adequately an- 
swered Douglas’s charges in a temperate and logical manner. 
But the two weeks that had passed since Douglas had spoken 
had already made a difference in the situation. Things in 
Kansas were not going as well under Douglas’s doctrine of 
popular sovereignty as its sponsor had predicted they would. 
The new turn in events had only begun when Lincoln spoke, 
but it was to make his well-reasoned arguments unnecessary 
—the whole course of history was moving against Douglas, 
and the doctrine of popular sovereignty that he had upheld 
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was to break him and break the power of his party, too. The 
Nebraska Act was running to its logical conclusion, but the 
conclusion was so outrageously a perversion of justice that 
even Douglas himself was unable to stomach it. 

A few days before Lincoln spoke, the Free State men in 
Kansas had refused to participate in an election of delegates 
for a constitutional convention. The convention, solidly com- 
posed of pro-slavery men, later met in the town of Lecompton 
to draft a constitution that upheld (in a non-amendable 
provisory clause) the right to hold slaves, prohibited free 
Negroes from residing in the state and pledged rigid enforce- 
ment of the Fugitive Slave Act. The people were to be given 
the privilege of voting for this constitution with its non- 
amendable slavery cause, or of voting for it without the slavery 
clause—in any case they must adopt the constitution as writ- 
ten, except for the one clause. It was quickly pointed out that 
the provisions covering free Negroes and fugitives were con- 
tained in the constitution itself, not in the slavery clause. The 
anti-slavery men protested against the trick and again refused 
to vote. The election was held without them, and the fraudu- 
lent constitution with its slavery clause was finally “ratified” 
on December 21, 1857, by a vote of 6143 to 5809. 

Before this one-sided election was held, the Free State men 
won control of the Legislature in October, putting Kansas in 
the curious position of having a free-state government and a 
pro-slavery constitutional convention both at work trying to 
defeat each other. The Lecompton constitution, however, was 
denounced even by the pro-slavery Territorial Governor, Rob- 
ert J. Walker. Nevertheless, it obtained the tacit approval of 
the Buchanan administration. 

Governor Walker resigned in disgust. Early in 1858, the 
free-state Legislature in Kansas resubmitted the constitution 
to a vote by the people with the additional provision that the 
whole constitution could be refused. It was—by a vote of 
10,226 to 138. Yet even after this firm rejection by people who 
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were obviously determined to make Kansas a free state, 
Buchanan persisted in his efforts to have the Lecompton con- 
stitution adopted. An amendment offering a large grant of 
public lands was added, and the constitution was again put 
to vote. Acceptance meant that Kansas would be made a 
state; rejection meant that statehood would be deferred until 
the Territory had a much larger population. Again the people 
of Kansas rejected the constitution—and the free-land bribe. 
On August 2, 1858, the vote against the Lecompton constitu- 
tion ran 11,300 against to 1788 for accepting. Kansas remained 
a Territory and kept her honor. She was not brought into the 
Union until January, 1861, when she entered as a free state 
into a country that was then on the verge of civil war. 

In November, 1857, Douglas went to Washington to pro- 
test to Buchanan that his plan of popular sovereignty was 
being used to cover an enormous fraud. Buchanan insisted 
that the Lecompton constitution stand as written. Douglas 
broke with him at once. Buchanan fumed and threatened, but 
Douglas, who was an infinitely more powerful political figure 
than the pompous old hack in the White House, laughed at 
his threats and said that he would take the whole matter to 
the public. 

On December 9, 1857, Douglas spoke in the Senate and he 
minced no words. He aptly compared the choice given under 
the Lecompton constitution to a Napoleonic election, in 
which Napoleon was supposed to have promised his soldiers 
that they could vote as freely as they pleased, but that if they 
voted against him they would be shot. Douglas also revealed 
what was behind the peculiar manner of presenting the 
Lecompton constitution to the people. “I have asked a very 
large number of the gentlemen who framed the constitution,” 
he said, “quite a number of the delegates, and a still larger 
number of persons who are their friends, and I have received 
the same answer from every one of them. . . . They say that 
if they allowed a negative vote, the constitution would have 
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been voted down by an overwhelming majority, and hence the 
fellows shall not be allowed to vote at all.” 

Thus the slaveholders’ methods were exposed by a man who 
had always been friendly to the South. It was made evident to 
the nation that the South had overreached herself in her desire 
to bring Kansas into the Union as a slave state by fair means 
or foul. But in his break with Buchanan, Douglas had broken 
with the Democratic party. He had deviated from the party 
une, and the party line, good or bad, honorable or dishonor- 
able, had to be followed by a politician who wished to stay in 
the party. Douglas was made the butt of political vengeance; 
lesser men crept forward, eager to dethrone the “Little Giant.” 
Douglas, however, still considered himself a Democrat. He 
had differed with the President and with the party on a matter 
in which his moral scruples were involved. His duty now was 
to make the party come over to his way of seeing things. Cer- 
tainly there were many men who would follow his lead rather 
than Buchanan’s, or, for that fact, anybody else’s. He was not 
alone in his belief that the Lecompton matter was unfair 
and unjustified. Plenty of Democrats in the South as well as 
in the North agreed with him. They would form the nucleus 
of his following; others, perhaps, could be won over by the 
inherent justice of his cause. 

So Stephen A. Douglas, late in 1857, broke away from his 
party as Theodore Roosevelt was later to do in his Bull Moose 
campaign in 1912—and with as little success politically. The 
combined effect of Douglas’s revolt and growing sectional dif- 
ferences was to sweep the Democratic party out of power 
for twenty-four years. It is absurd, however, to suppose that 
if Douglas had remained meekly within the party fold, the 
South could have continued in its dominant position. The 
strength of the North was increasing too rapidly to be held in 
check by any more political maneuvers the South might 
devise. Another state was added to the Union in 1858—Min- 
nesota, a free state. Population and wealth were predomi- 
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nantly in the North; the North had to control the national 
Government in order to safeguard its vast interests. The Civil 
War had to come—only bloody conflict could wipe out a 
South grimly determined to hold on to her waning political 
power while the bigger, richer North was equally grim in its 
determination to break that hold. The real history of the 
period was being written in drafting rooms, machine shops, 
banks and brokers’ offices. ‘The speeches in Congress, the out- 
door debates and all the other political gestures with which 
Douglas was so familiar were merely shadow play that con- 
cealed the more important, more earnest and more deadly 
struggle going on underneath. 

What Douglas did only accelerated the coming conflict. 
Had he stayed with the Democratic party it might, perhaps, 
have elected one more President;* it might have been success- 
ful in holding power for the South for four years more— 
then we would have dated our Civil War as beginning in 
1864, and our war President would almost surely not have 
been Abraham Lincoln. 


“A HOUSE DIVIDED” 


Events took shape rapidly from this time on, with Douglas 
and Lincoln pitted against each other in a campaign that 
grew in two years from a local contest for the Senatorship of 
Illinois to a national battle for the Presidency. At the Illinois 
Republican State Convention held in Springfield on June 16, 
1858, a resolution was unanimously adopted that read: “Re- 
solved that Abraham Lincoln is the first and only choice of 
the Republicans of Illinois for the United States Senate, as the 
successor of Stephen A. Douglas.” 

And then, on that night, Lincoln made one of the very 
finest speeches of his career, a speech that clearly defined the 
issues before the country, hinted at conspiracy in the political 


* Even this is doubtful, as an analysis of the Lincoln electoral votes in 
1860 will show. 
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maneuvers of the slaveholders and presented in plain lan- 
guage the charge that Douglas was not to be considered as a 
possible ally for the anti-slavery forces. In characteristic fash- 
ion, and in the matured style that had by this time come to 
mark Lincoln’s utterances, he began: 


If we could first know where we are, and whither we are tend- 
ing, we could better judge what to do, and how to do it. We are 
now far into the fifth year since a policy was initiated with the 
avowed object and confident promise of putting an end to slavery 
agitation. Under the operation of that policy, that agitation has 
not only not ceased but has constantly augmented. In my opinion, 
it will not cease until a crisis shall have been reached and passed. 
“A house divided against itself cannot stand.” I believe this govern- 
ment cannot endure permanently half slave and half free. I do not 
expect the Union to be dissolved—I do not expect the house to 
fall—but I do expect it will cease to be divided. It will become all 
one thing, or all the other. Either the opponents of slavery will 
arrest the further spread of it, and place it where the public mind 
shall rest in the belief that it is in the course of ultimate extinc- 
tion; or its advocates will push it forward till it shall become alike 
lawful in all the states, old as well as new, North as well as South. 


These prophetic words were to be the keynote of the 
Lincoln-Douglas campaign. They run through the speeches of 
the next two years again and again, and Douglas was to quote 
them as often as Lincoln did, using them against his opponent 
on the charge that the prophecy was an incitement to dissen- 
sion and civil war. 

Douglas left Washington and returned to Illinois to begin 
his senatorial campaign. This time he was received everywhere 
in triumph—in strange contrast to his reception four years 
before when he had just engineered the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
through Congress. He spoke in Chicago on July 9 from the 
balcony of the Tremont House. Lincoln came up from Spring- 
field to hear what his opponent had to say and sat behind 
Douglas, industriously taking down notes of his words. 
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Douglas, who had already declared in the Senate that he 
did not care whether slavery was voted up or voted down, 
made clear that he was opposing the Lecompton constitution, 
not because of slavery, but because it ran counter to the will 
of the people. He referred kindly to his opponent, and then 
sharply attacked his “House Divided” speech, saying that what 
Lincoln had predicted would require absolute regimentation 
throughout the country if it were to come to pass. Local laws 
would have to be the same everywhere once the differences in 
state laws regarding slavery were abolished. The original inten- 
tions of the founders of the nation, who had specified that 
each state should be sovereign over its own internal affairs, 
would be ignored. “Uniformity is the parent of despotism the 
world over,” said Douglas, cheerfully distorting Lincoln’s 
argument, “. . . then Negroes will vote nowhere or every- 
where; then you will have a Maine liquor law in every state or 
none; then you will have uniformity in all things local and 
domestic by the authority of the Federal Government. But 
when you attain that uniformity you will have converted these 
thirty-two sovereign, independent states into one consolidated 
empire, with the uniformity of despotism reigning triumphant 
throughout the length and breadth of the land.” 

Lincoln’s stand on the Dred Scott decision, he said, was 
wholly unjustified. The Constitutional guarantee of equality 
of privilege among the citizens of all the states applied only 
to white citizens; Negroes had no such guarantee, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States had just ruled that they 
were not citizens at all. “This Government is founded on the 
white basis,” Douglas said. “It was made by the white man, 
for the white man, to be administered by white men. . . . I 
am opposed to Negro equality. Preserve the purity of our 
Government as well as the purity of our race; no amalgama- 
tion, political or otherwise, with inferior races!” Douglas used 
this point of white supremacy many times during the cam- 
paign. In Lower Illinois, where the people were almost wholly 
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of Southern origin, he emphasized it with devastating effect 
upon his opponent. 

Lincoln spoke the next night at the same place before an 
audience even more enthusiastic than the one that had 
listened to Douglas. Lincoln’s speech was by no means one of 
his best, but in his reply to Douglas’s stand on racial inferiority 
he came out with a declaration that is as valid today as when 
he spoke the words more than three-quarters of a century ago: 


Now I ask you, in all soberness, if all these things, if indulged 
in, if ratified, if confirmed and indorsed, if taught to our children, 
and repeated to them, do not tend to rub out the sentiment of 
liberty in the country, and to transform this government into a 
government of some other form? Those arguments that are made, 
that the inferior race are to be treated with as much allowance as 
they are capable of enjoying; that as much is to be done for them 
as their condition will allow—what are these arguments? They 
are the arguments that kings have made for enslaving the people 
in all ages of the world. You will find that all the arguments in 
favor of kingcraft were of this class; they always bestrode the necks 
of the people—not that they wanted to do it, but because the peo- 
ple were better off for being ridden. That is their argument, and 
this argument of the judge is the same old serpent that says, “You 
work and I eat, you toil and I will enjoy the fruits of it.” Turn in 
whatever way you will—whether it come from the mouth of a 
king, as an excuse for enslaving the people of his country, or from 
the mouth of men of one race as a reason for enslaving the men 
of another race, it is all the same old serpent, and I hold if that 
course of argumentation that is made for the purpose of convinc- 
ing the public mind that we should not care about this should be 
granted, it does not stop with the Negro. I should like to know— 
taking this old Declaration of Independence, which declares that 
all men are equal upon principle, and making exceptions to it— 
where will it stop? If one man says it does not mean a Negro, 
why not another say it does not mean some other man? 


He was to use this statement only a few months later, dur- 
ing his last debate with Douglas at Alton, Illinois. By that 
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time the words had undergone a process of transmutation in 
the creative furnace of Lincoln’s mind. The words had been 
purified of dross, put together with artistry into a brief state- 
ment that has the emotional appeal of great literature. It 1s 
interesting to note the transformation: 


That is the real issue. That is the issue that will continue in this 
country when these poor tongues of Judge Douglas and myself 
shall be silent. It is the eternal struggle between these two prin- 
ciples—right and wrong—throughout the world. They are the two 
principles that have stood face to face from the beginning of time; 
and will ever continue to struggle. The one is the common right 
of humanity, and the other the divine right of kings. It is the same 
principle in whatever shape it develops itself. It is the same spirit 
that says, “You toil and work and earn bread, and I'll eat it.” No 
matter in what shape it comes, whether from the mouth of a king 
who seeks to bestride the people of his own nation and live by the 
fruit of their labor, or from one race of men as an apology for 
enslaving another race, it is the same tyrannical principle. 


Lincoln had been a long time maturing; his mind worked 
slowly in all things, turning over and digesting the material 
on which it worked, but never ceasing to wrestle with the 
problem that absorbed him. He grew slowly but he never 
stopped growing. His power over words became greater each 
day. His speeches from this time on show not only growth in 
ideational content but growth in phraseology, in word power, 
style. The Lincoln of the Second Inaugural and the Gettys- 
burg Address was now in the throes of birth. 

The political rival who was to make Lincoln great, not 
through friendship but through enmity, went on from Chi- 
cago to speak at Bloomington, and then at Springfeld. Lin- 
coln followed him, speaking after Douglas in Springfield, on 
July 17, 1858, where he renewed his charges of conspiracy, 
and made his first reference to himself in regard to the Pres- 
idency—although in a purely negative and self-deprecatory 
way. After pointing out that the Democrats benefited by 
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having Douglas as their candidate because he was a person of 
great renown who might some day very well become President 
and hand out political patronage, he said: “Nobody has ever 
expected me to be President. In my poor, lean, lank face 
nobody has ever seen that any cabbages were sprouting out. 
These are disadvantages . . . that the Republicans labor 
under.” 


: THE LINCOLN-DOUGLAS DEBATES 


The campaign rapidly grew more bitterly partisan. The old 
Mexican War charges against Lincoln were hauled out, and 
he was again accused of having voted to prevent the army 
from getting supplies; the “Spot” resolutions he had made in 
Congress ten years previously were used to ridicule him; and 
the Democratic press in Illinois did its best to play Lincoln 
down and Douglas up, while the Republican press, of course, 
waged an equally vitriolic counter-attack. The Republicans 
were dissatisfied with the way their candidate had been trailing 
Douglas, speaking only after he had spoken. ‘They urged that 
a joint debate be held so the candidates could both have a 
chance to address the same crowd. Lincoln sent a letter of chal- 
lenge to Douglas, and Douglas was forced into a position 
where he had to accept, although he knew perfectly well that 
he had nothing to win and everything to lose by such an 
encounter. The debates would make Lincoln well known, 
whereas Douglas was already so famous that he needed no 
additional publicity; if Lincoln were to win it would be a 
great victory for him, but if Douglas won he would simply be 
eliminating a competitor who was of slight importance. Doug- 
las foresaw and feared the results of such a campaign, and he 
was quite correct in his forecast—the debates made Lincoln, 
and in making him they broke Douglas, even though he won 
the Senatorial race which served as an excuse for holding the 
debates. Lincoln was out for bigger game. He saw the coming 
split in the Democratic party, astutely realized that it would 
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give him his chance, and—if he could in some way obtain the 
Republican nomination in 1860—he would have a heaven-sent 
opportunity to become President of the United States. 

Much against his better judgment Douglas accepted Lin- 
coln’s challenge. He was given the privilege of setting the time 
and place for the seven joint debates that were to be held. 
These were decided upon by Douglas as follows: Ottawa, 
August 21; Freeport, August 27; Jonesboro, September 15; 
Charleston, September 18; Galesburg, October 7; Quincy, 
October 13; and Alton, October 15. 

All seven places were small towns; the largest of them, 
Quincy, had a population of not much more than 10,000. All 
the towns were relatively new. Most of them had been settled 
within the memory of living men. And their citizens were 
American to the core, American with the peculiar native pas- 
sion for independence and individuality that distinguished the 
small-town dweller in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Freeport was in the northern part of the state, north of 
Chicago; Jonesboro was in the extreme south, down in 
“Egypt,” where the people were Southern by ancestry and 
tradition. But north or south, all these towns were alike in 
one thing—their passionate interest in politics. The debates 
were not simply one-day shows—they were important events 
to be talked about before they happened and then discussed 
long afterward, with endless elaboration of the points made 
by the speakers, and with great argument as to whether the 
“Tall Sucker” or the “Little Giant” was the better man. 

Douglas traveled in a private railroad car, accompanied by 
triends and advisers as well. as by the beautiful Mrs. Douglas 
who did yeomanlike service in winning over the ladies of each 
town to her husband’s cause. Women could not vote, but they 
were an important influence in politics, and Douglas was 
clever enough not to ignore them. Mrs. Lincoln stayed at 
home; she heard her husband speak only once—at the final 
debate at Alton. 
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Douglas’s train carried a flatcar on which a brass cannon 
was mounted. The cannon was fired at every stop; brass bands 
played; people cheered; influential citizens came to greet the 
celebrated Senator at the railroad station. Lincoln traveled 
modestly as an ordinary passenger on the regular trains. In 
towns where the Republicans were strong he was received with 
as much enthusiasm and fanfare as Douglas. Certainly he 
never lacked audience support. Even in the extreme south of 
the state there were some men who came to cheer for Lin- 
coln, even though this expression of approval met with their 
neighbors’ scorn. 

Lincoln’s stage presence on the speaker’s platform has been 
recorded for us by Herndon who caught his partner to the 
life in his description of Lincoln during the debates: 


When standing erect he was six feet four inches high. He was 
lean in flesh and ungainly in figure. Aside from the sad, pained 
look due to habitual melancholy, his face had no characteristic or 
fixed expression. He was thin through the chest, and hence 
slightly stoop-shouldered. When he arose . . . his body inclined 
forward to a slight degree. At first he was very awkward, and it 
seemed a real labor to adjust himself to his surroundings. He strug- 
gled for a time under a feeling of apparent diffidence and sensi- 
tiveness, and these only added to his awkwardness. . . . When he 
began speaking, his voice was shrill, piping, and unpleasant. His 
manner, his attitude, his dark, yellow face, wrinkled and dry, his 
oddity of pose, his difident movements—everything seemed to be 
against him, but only for a short time. After having arisen, he gen- 
erally placed his hands behind him, the back of his left hand in the 
palm of his right, the thumb and fingers of his right hand clasped 
around the left arm at the wrist. For a few moments he displayed 
the combination of awkwardness, sensitiveness, and difhdence. As 
he proceeded he became somewhat animated, and to keep in har- 
mony with his growing warmth his hands relaxed their grasp and 
fell to his side. Presently he clasped them in front of him, inter- 
locking his fingers, one thumb meanwhile chasing another. His 
speech now requiring more emphatic utterance, his fingers un- 
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locked and his hands fell apart. His left arm was thrown behind, 
the back of his hand resting against his body, his right hand seek- 
ing his side. By this time he had gained sufficient composure, and 
his real speech began. He did not gesticulate as much with his 
hands as with his head. He used the latter frequently, throwing it 
with vim this way and that. This movement was a significant one 
when he sought to enforce his statement. It sometimes came with 
a quick jerk, as if throwing off electric sparks into combustible 
material. He never sawed the air nor rent space into tatters and 
rags as some orators do. He never acted for stage effect. He was 
cool, considerate, reflective—in time self-possessed and self-reliant. 
His style was clear, terse, and compact. In argument he was logical, 
demonstrative, and fair. 

He was careless of his dress, and his clothes, instead of fitting 
neatly as did the garments of Douglas on the latter’s well-rounded 
form, hung loosely on his giant frame. As he moved along in his 
speech he became freer and less uneasy in his movements; to that 
extent he was graceful. He had a perfect naturalness, a strong in- 
dividuality; and to that extent he was dignified. He despised 
glitter, show, set forms, and shams. He spoke with effectiveness 
and to move the judgment as well as the emotions of men. There 
was a world of meaning and emphasis in the long, bony finger of 
his right hand as he dotted the ideas on the minds of his hearers. 
Sometimes, to express joy or pleasure, he would raise both 
hands at an angle of about fifty degrees, the palms upward, as if 
desirous of embracing the spirit of that which he loved. If the sen- 
timent was one of detestation—denunciation of slavery, for exam- 
ple—both arms, thrown upward and fists clenched, swept through 
the air, and he expressed an execration that was truly sublime. This 
was one of his most effective gestures, and signified most vividly 
a fixed determination to drag down the object of his hatred and 
trample it in the dust. 

He always stood squarely on his feet, toe even with toe; that 
is, he never put one foot before the other. He neither touched 
nor leaned on anything for support. He made but few changes in 
his positions and attitudes. He never walked backward and for- 
ward on the platform. To ease his arms he frequently caught hold, 
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with his left hand, of the lapel of his coat, keeping his thumb up- 
right and leaving his right hand free to gesticulate. . . . 

As he proceeded with his speech the exercise of his vocal organs 
altered somewhat the tone of his voice. It lost in a measure its 
former acute and shrilling pitch, and mellowed into a more har- 
monious and pleasant sound. His form expanded, and, notwith- 
standing the sunken breast, he rose up a splendid and imposing 
figure. . . . His little gray eyes flashed in a face aglow with the 
fire of his profound thoughts; and his uneasy movements and 
difident manner sunk themselves beneath the wave of righteous 
indignation that came sweeping over him. Such was Lincoln the 
orator. i 


The first debate took place at Ottawa on August 21; the 
other six followed at intervals until mid-October. Summer 
slowly turned into autumn; leaves drifted down from the oaks 
and walnuts of the prairie groves; crowds that had come in 
shirt-sleeves came in coats and shawls. History was being 
made in Illinois and the crowds sensed dimly what was 
happening. They saw Abraham Lincoln and they saw Stephen 
A. Douglas. Then they went home convinced that they had 
seen at least one great man. 

The actual content of the debates is disappointing when 
first read in the full stenographic reports that were taken of 
every word spoken. There are many arid passages, and worst 
of all, both speakers repeat themselves again and again. It may 
almost be said that each speaker had one standard argument 
for which the other had one standard reply.* 

The high point in strategy was achieved by Lincoln during 
the second debate at Freeport. Douglas had presented a set 
of questions for Lincoln to answer; Lincoln prepared a set 
for Douglas, the second one of which was: 


* It is for this reason that the material reproduced from the debates 
reprinted in this volume has been carefully chosen to give Lincoln’s most 
representative arguments and to avoid repetition as far as possible. The last 
de nati at Alton, which best summarizes Lincoln’s position, is given nearly 
in full. 
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Can the people of a United States territory, in any lawful way, 
against the wish of any citizen of the United States, exclude slavery 
from its limits prior to the formation of a state constitution? 


This was, of course, a very ticklish question for Douglas. If 
he answered in one way, he would lose the support of his own 
Illinois constituents and the race for the Senatorship; if he an- 
swered in another way he was sure to lose the support of the 
South. 

Lincoln had already correctly forecast what Douglas’s an- 
swer would be. In a letter to a friend, Henry Asbury, dated 
July 31, he had said: 


The points you propose to press upon Douglas he will be very 
hard to get up to, but I think you labor under a mistake when you 
say no one cares how he answers. This implies that it is equal with 
him whether he is injured here or at the South. That is a mistake. 
He cares nothing for the South; he knows he is already dead there. 
He only leans Southward more to keep the Buchanan party from 
growing in Illinois. You shall have hard work to get him directly 
to the point whether a territorial legislature has or has not the 
power to exclude slavery. But if you succeed in bringing him to it 
—though he will be compelled to say it possesses no such power— 
he will instantly take ground that slavery cannot actually exist in 
the territories unless the people desire it, and so give it protection 
by territorial legislation. If this offends the South, he will let it 
offend them, as at al] events he means to hold on to his chances 
in Illinois. 


Douglas made the inevitable answer; his split with the 
Buchanan administration was widened still farther; he won 
the Illinois election and lost the Presidency in 1860, when 
Southerners flocked to his ‘rival Breckinridge. 

On October 15, the great debates came to a close at Alton, 
where the two candidates spoke in the public square over- 
looking the Mississippi River. Douglas had the final word, 
speaking in rejoinder to Lincoln, and when he had finished 
making an appeal to the voters to stand by old traditions, to 
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avoid agitators and to let everything remain as it had always 
been, the campaign was over. Lincoln returned to Springfeld, 
poor in pocket, and forced to concentrate his energy on his 
law practice which he had neglected for nearly six months. 
Everybody waited for the election that was to be held on 
November 2. 

Election day was cold and rainy; Lincoln’s heart sank as the 
returns came in. The Republicans gained in power and 
prestige, but the Democrats still held control in both Houses 
of the State Legislature, making Douglas’s election practically 
certain. 

Lincoln was disappointed. He had been willing to jeopard- 
ize his chance of winning when he had made Douglas commit 
himself at Freeport, but he still hoped that he might somehow 
win the Senatorship. Had he obtained it, it would have ad- 
vanced his strategic position; it was an important post—one 
in which he might have made a name for himself during the 
two years before the 1860 Presidential election would be held. 
He was disappointed but determined not to give up the 
struggle. Two weeks later he wrote a revealing letter to his 
friend, Henry Asbury: 


The fight must go on. The cause of civil liberty must not be 
surrendered at the end of one or even one hundred defeats. 
Douglas had the ingenuity to be supported in the late contest both 
as the best means to break down and to uphold the slave interest. 
No ingenuity can keep these antagonistic elements in harmony 
long. Another une will soon come. 
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and slave labor, he said that their mutual antagonism was not 
“accidental, unnecessary, the work of interested or fanatical 
agitators and therefore ephemeral. . . . It is an irrepressible 
conflict between opposing and enduring forces. . . .” 

The man who was to be the Northern President during this 
irrepressible conflict again had to return to his old life, riding 
the circuit, pleading law cases in country courts and staying 
at nights in small-town inns and taverns where he was still 
one of the boys. The next year—1859—was not one of out- 
standing achievement for him although he .was called upon 
to speak several times at places outside the state.* He also 
made several unsuccessful attempts at non-political lecturing, 
but mostly he just waited with that vast patience that was his. 
He studied the situation as it developed, and he studied it 
until he was able to analyze its hidden meanings and so deduce 
its probable tendency and drift. 

The year 1859 was a year of desperate measures on the part 
of individuals North and South. These individuals did not 
have the official approval of the communities they repre- 
sented, but they expressed in action the most advanced ideas 
that were taking form in the two opposing camps. A few 
bold men in the South attempted to revive the slave trade 
from Africa, bringing back upon the high seas the horrors of 
the Middle Passage that had been outlawed for fifty years. 
One bold man in the North declared a private war on the 
slaveholders and took up arms against them in an insurrec- 
tienary attempt to seize the Federal arsenal at Harper’s Ferry 
in order to arm the slaves. 
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high of $1500 to $2000 a head. Slaves were scarce and more 
slaves were needed. The very system was one that rapidly 
exhausted the soil and the men who worked it, consequently 
a fresh supply of both was continually needed. The demand 
for new soil gave rise to the territorial expansion program of 
the South; the demand for slaves gave rise to attempts to 
smuggle them into the country and to a movement to make 
the trade legitimate by repealing slave trade laws. At the 
Southern Convention held at Vicksburg in May 1859, a vote 
of 40 to 19 was cast in favor of a resolution recommending 
the repeal of all laws restricting the African slave trade. Slave 
ships were actually fitted out and put into service. The profits 
in the forbidden trade were enormous, since Negroes could be 
purchased on the African coast for $50 a head and sold in 
America for $500, even under the surreptitious conditions of 
sale made necessary by their illegal entry. Unscrupulous pro. 
moters—Northern as well as Southern—were willing to risk 
their capital for such tremendous possibilities of increase; 
ship’s officers and sailors were ready to make a voyage that paid 
them many times more than any regular trading venture 
could. Death was the penalty for engaging in the slave trade* 
—the old piracy laws had been extended to cover it—but 
ships were bought, and men willing to sail them could be 
hired. 

Douglas, who was emphatically opposed to reviving the 
odious trade and who was in a position to be kept informed 
of its progress, once said that 15,000 Negroes had been 
brought into the country in 1859—a figure greater than that 
of any year during the period when the traffic had still been 
legal. Douglas also said that if the Democrats made the 


* One of the few men condemned to death whom Lincoln did not pardon 
during his Presidency was Captain Nathaniel Gordon, convicted slave runner 
whose ship had been taken with 600 child slaves on board. Lincoln post- 
poned his execution for two weeks in order to give him time to prepare him- 
self for death, but resolutely insisted that the sentence be carried out. 
Gordon was hanged in New York on February 21, 1862. K 
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re-opening of the slave trade a principle in their party platform 
he would decline their nomination for the Presidency in the 
1860 campaign. 

` The revival of the African slave trade was kept relatively 
quiet—so quiet in fact that its importance is sometimes over- 
looked in historical discussions of the events leading to the 
Civil War. Nevertheless, it was a move on the part of the 
South almost as desperate as the single-handed gesture made 
by John Brown at Harper’s Ferry. 


BLOOD AND IRON AT HARPER'S FERRY 


John Brown’s attempt was not so foolhardly as many have 
liked to believe. Fugitive slaves from the South had for years 
been taking refuge in Canada; they were a picked lot of men 
who had had the courage to break away from their masters 
and make the long difficult journey north. Brown was in 
touch with some of them and he had planned for them to 
come to Virginia to assist him as soon as he had captured the 
arsenal, He expected, too, that the slaves in the South would 
rise In one great insurrectionary movement to overthrow their 
masters. Slave revolts had been numerous in the South—more 
numerous than written history records, for they were put 
down with an iron hand and all news of them was suppressed 
whenever possible in order to prevent a local insurrection from 
spreading by example. The South was in deadly fear of an 
uprising of the slaves. It was something that haunted the 
mind of every slaveholder, and every plantation possessed its 
own private arsenal to be oa) in case the long-dreaded revolt 
ever broke out. 

John Brown entered Harper’s Ferry during the night of 
October 16, 1859. With a band of only eighteen men he 
seized the town and stopped the trains and telegraphs. He 
succeeded in holding the place for one day; then a force of 
United States marines under command of Colonel Robert E. 
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Lee put down the miniature rebellion, killing ten of Brown’s 
followers and capturing the fierce old leader. 

News of the insurrection brought terror to Northern and 
Southern people alike. The long breeding conflict had broken 
out into open warfare, and the spot picked for the initial 
battle was near enough to both Northern and Southern 
centers of population to make them feel that the battle had 
begun on their own doorsteps. This was no distant rumbling 
of the drum in far-off Kansas. It was a thunderbolt let loose 
in the heart of the East. Harper’s Ferry was only fifty-three 
miles from Washington and only one hundred and sixty miles 
from Richmond. It was a small place, but it was a railroad 
junction with which thousands of people were familiar, for 
they had seen its wild gorges as their trains had passed 
through, bound for the South, the North or the West. 

The interrogation of Brown and the testimony brought out 
during his trial caused a tremendous sensation. Although John 
Brown resolutely refused to reveal anything that might impli- 
cate the abolitionists who had backed him, some of these men 
took fright and revealed their own identity by fleeing to 
Canada and Europe in order to get beyond reach of the 
American law. 

Brown himself was brought to trial immediately, being 
taken into the courtroom while he was still on a cot recovering 
from his wounds. His bearing during the trial was so fearless, 
so completely that of a man who felt that what he had done 
was rignt and who was perfectly willing to stand the conse- 
quences, that he won admiration even from those who were 
bent on sending him to his death. On December 2, 1859, he 
was led to the gallows, and there, surrounded by troops of 
soldiers, he was hanged. Among the uniformed men in a 
volunteer regiment from Richmond was a man who was to 
take an active part in another historic death. He was a young 
actor, intensely pro-Southern in his sympathies. R name 
was John Wilkes Booth. 
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John Brown hardened public opinion in both the North 
and the South. The South naturally poured out its wrath on 
his head; the North, although divided in opinion, nevertheless 
began to realize that the raid carried out by the stern old rebel 
was part of a cause that most Northerners considered a 
worthy one. He had fought for freedom, and his words at the 
trial had made it clear that he had fought without thought of 
personal danger or self-interest of any kind. The example that 
he had set was not forgotten. His deed had made a great im- 
pression on the Northern people, and his name became their 
rallying cry when they finally marched to carry on the battle 
he had begun. 

His action, however, was a source of embarrassment to the 
still young Republican party. The Democrats attempted to 
make political capital out of his deed by placing the responsi- 
bility for it on the Republicans. Some of the milder abolition- 
ists had flocked to the Republican party, since it was the only 
major party that came near to representing their beliefs. The 
Republicans tried to shake off their unwanted friends; they 
used every means at their disposal to disavow any connection 
with abolitionism or John Brown. Their leader in Illinois 
went out of his way in the most important speech that he 
had yet made, to emphasize his belief that Brown was an 

irresponsible fanatic, a madman driven to murder by his 
madness. 

During the autumn of 1859, Lincoln received an invitation 
to’ lecture at Henry Ward Beecher’s Plymouth Church in 
Brooklyn. When Lincoln arrived in New York, he found that 
the place where the meeting was to be held had been changed. 
He was to speak at Cooper Union instead, where a large and 
important audience could be expected to attend. He spent the 
next two days feverishly polishing his words to make them 
worthy of the occasion, and then, on the evening of February 
27, he made the great speech that was to publicize his name 
in the East and go a long way toward making him President. 
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In this address, which was mainly an answer to Douglas’s 
charge that the men who had written the Constitution of the 
United States had forbidden the Federal Government to 
exercise any control over slavery in the territories, Lincoln 
took the opportunity to reply to the Democratic accusation 
of Republican complicity in the John Brown raid. 


You charge that we stir up insurrections among your slaves. We 
deny it; and what is your proof? Harper’s Ferry! John Brown!! 
ae Brown was no Republican; and you have failed to implicate 

a single Republican in his Harper’s Ferry enterprise. . . . 

Some of you admit that no Republican designedly aided or 
encouraged the Harper’s Ferry affair, but still insist that our doc- 
trines and declarations necessarily lead to such results. We do not 
believe it... . 

John Brown’s effort was peculiar. It was not a slave insurrection. 
It was an attempt by white men to get up a revolt among slaves, 
in which the slaves refused to participate. . . . That affair, in its 
philosophy, corresponds with the many attempts, related in history, 
at the assassination of kings and emperors. An enthusiast broods 
over the oppression of a people till he fancies himself commissioned 
by Heaven to liberate them. He ventures the attempt, which ends 
in little else than his own execution. Orsini’s attempt on Louis 
Napoleon, and John Brown’s attempt at Harper’s Ferry, were, in 
their philosophy, precisely the same. 


Yet, although Lincoln denounced John Brown, he con- 
demned without equivocation the dangerous policy adopted 
by the South in its fiercely conducted campaign for the 
defense of slavery; he referred openly to the often-repeated 
assertion of Southerners that they would secede from the 
Union if the “sectional” Republican party elected a President; 
and, in a bold and uncompromising conclusion he appealed 
to the Republicans to stand firm in the face of increasing 
Southern aggression. 


Even though much provoked, let us do nothing through passion 
and ill temper. Even though the Southern people will not so much 
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as listen to us, let us calmly consider their demands, and yield to 
them if, in our deliberate view of our duty, we possibly can. Judg- 
ing by all they say and do, and by the subject and nature of their 
controversy with us, let us determine, if we can, what will satisfy 
them. 

Will they be satisfied if the Territories be unconditionally sur- 
rendered to them? We know they will not. In all their present 
complaints against us, the Territories are scarcely mentioned. In- 
vasions and insurrections are the rage now. Will it satisfy them if, 
in the future, we have nothing to do with invasions and insnr 
rections? We know it will not. We so know, because we know we 
never had anything to do with invasions and insurrections; and 
yet this total abstaining does not exempt us from the charge and 
the denunciation. 

The question recurs: What will satisfy them? Simply this: we 
must not only let them alone, but we must somehow convince 
them that we do let them alone. This, we know by experience, 
is no easy task... . What will convince them? This, and this 
only: cease to call slavery wrong, and join them in calling it right. 
And this must be done thoroughly—done in acts as well as in 
words. Silence will not be tolerated—we must place ourselves 
avowedly with them. Senator Douglas’s new sedition law must be 
enacted and enforced, suppressing all declarations that slavery is 
wrong, whether made in politics, in presses, in pulpits, or in pri- 
vate. We must arrest and return their fugitive slaves with greedy 
pleasure. We must pull down our free-State constitutions. The 
whole atmosphere must be disinfected from all taint of opposition 
to slavery, before they will cease to believe that all their troubles 
proceed from us... . 

Wrong as we think slavery is, we can yet afford to let it alone 
where it is, because that much is due to the necessity arising froin 
its actual presence in the nation; but can we, while our votes will 
prevent it, allow it to spread into the national Territories, and to 
overrun us here in these free states? If our sense of duty forbids 
this, then let us stand by our duty fearlessly and effectively. Let us 
be diverted by none of those sophistical contrivances wherewith 
we are so industriously plied and belabored—contrivances such as 
groping for some middle ground between the right and the wrong: 
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vain as the search for a man who should be neither a living man nor 
a dead man; such as a policy of “don’t care” on a question about 
which all true men do care; such as Union men to yield to Dis- 
unionists, reversing the divine rule, and calling, not the sinners, 
but the righteous to repentance; such as invocations to Washing- 
ton, imploring men to unsay what Washington said and undo 
what Washington did. 

Neither let us be slandered from our duty by false accusations 
against us, nor frightened from it by menaces of destruction to the 
government, nor of dungeons to ourselves. Let us have faith that 
right makes might, and in that faith let us to the end dare to do 
our duty as we understand it. 


“Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that faith 
let us to the end dare to do our duty as we understand it’— 
strange words for a man whose whole policy hitherto had been 
that of “groping for some middle ground”! Circumstances 
were transforming men and policies; the whole course of his- 
tory now takes on a greatly accelerated pace as the nation, 
drawn up into two irreconcilably hostile camps, moves toward 
the final event that was to plunge it into civil war. 

This event was the election of 1860, an election that had 
long been anticipated with dread as the signal that was to 
summon the slaveholders to armed revolt if they saw the 
votes of the people go against them. The issues involved in 
this election were not simply party matters—the growing 
cleavage between North and South had become so great that 
the election cut across party lines; the South was not able to 
dominate even its own party, the Democratic party that had 
hitherto been its willing tool. 

The split in the Democratic party started by Douglas flared 
wide open at the very beginning of the campaign, and the 
division immediately took on a sectional nature. The sectional- 
ism the Democrats had been charging against the Republicans 
now came home to roost in their own convention. At Charles- 
. ton, South Carolina, where the Democratic National Con- 
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vention first convened on April 23, 1860, the delegates sepa- 
rated over sectional differences. The Southern wing split with 
the Northern Democrats who were standing for Douglas, and 
withdrew from the convention to meet later at Richmond and 
then at Baltimore, where they finally nominated John C. 
Breckinridge of Kentucky on June 28. On June 18, Douglas 
was nominated by the Northern Democrats. The chance of 
electing a Democratic President was made still slimmer by the 
entry of a third party into the field, the Constitutional Union- 
ists, descendants of the Know-Nothings and the Whigs, who 
nominated John Bell of ‘Tennessee as their candidate. 

Under such circumstances it became obvious that the man 
nominated by the Republicans would stand an excellent 
chance of being elected. The Republicans, in the election of 
1856, had won 1,341,000 votes in the North alone, against 
the 1,838,000 votes obtained by the Democrats from the whole 
country. Without the Southern Democrats, Douglas could 
hardly hope to be elected; without the Northern Democrats, 
the South could not muster enough votes to elect Breckin- 
ridge. 


THE REPUBLICANS SEEK A PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 


All this, however, is much clearer to us looking back at it 
than it was to the sorely puzzled Republican politicians then. 
The Republican National Convention was to be held at Chi- 
cago on May 16—late enough in the year for the party leaders 
to be able to take the Democrats’ difficulties into account, but 
not late enough for them to know exactly what would hap- 
pen, since the final choices of the two wings of the Democratic 
party had not been made by the time that the Republican 
Convention was held. 

In the spring of 1860 it would doubtless have been easy to 
get takers for a hundred-to-one bet against the chances of the 
relatively obscure Lincoln receiving the nomination for the 
Presidency. A political friend, Jesse W. Fell of Bloomington, 


~ 
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Illinois, had urged Lincoln to prepare a brief autobiographical 
sketch (on December 20, 1859) which indicated that his hat 
was in the ring, but very few people knew it. Late in 1859, a 
book entitled Presidential Possibilities had appeared; it listed 
and described twenty-one potential candidates—Lincoln’s 
name was not among them. The men who stood out in the 
public mind as really likely possibilities were William H. 
Seward, who was the most eminent leader of the Republican 
party; Salmon P. Chase of Ohio, who had been U. S. Senator 
and Governor of Ohio and who was a noted anti-slavery 
advocate; Edward Bates of Missouri, distinguished lawyer and 
also a prominent anti-slavery man; Simon Cameron of Penn- 
sylvania, a machine-politician who could swing the numerous 
electoral votes of his keystone state. Beyond these were a host 
of other possible candidates, none of whom was outstanding, 
but nearly all of whom seemed to have a better chance for 
gaining the nomination than Lincoln did. Among them were 
John C. Frémont, who had been the Republican nominee for 
1856; Benjamin F. Wade of Ohio; John McLean of the 
United States Supreme Court; and Senator William L. Day- 
ton of New Jersey, who had nosed Lincoln off the ticket for 
the Vice-Presidential candidacy in 1856. 

Yet for one reason or another all these men were passed 
over. There was something wrong with each of them in the 
eyes of the astute Republican campaign managers. Seward’s 
very eminence stood in his way; he had made enemies—among 
them was Horace Greeley, editor of the influential New York 
Tribune; Seward’s declarations against slavery were more 
tadical than Lincoln’s and they had been better publicized 
than anything that Lincoln had ever spoken on the subject; 
Seward was a man who had tasted power and he would be 
sure to want to have his own way as President. Chase suffered 
from all the drawbacks that Seward did, and he was less well 
known. Bates was a favorite son, established only in Missouri, 
which was a small state with many pro-slavery voters. Cam. 
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eron would never pass muster before the critical eyes of Pun- 
tan New England. 

Lincoln was a dark horse; he had made some name for him- 
self but not too much of a name; he had stood firmly for the 
principles of the Republican party but he had had no dealings 
with abolitionists. The times were perilous—someone who 
would take orders was needed in the White House so the 
Republican leaders could tell him what to do. After much 
bickering, Lincoln was agreed upon as a compromise choice 
whose nomination should offend no one in the party. He was 
not looked upon as an absolute nonentity. He was merely 
considered “‘safe,” with all the meaning that that term implies 
in American politics. 

There was no doubt that he was popular in his own state 
and throughout the Middle West. Laboring men and farmers 
could be depended upon to support him. At the Illinois State 
Republican Convention held at Decatur on May 9g, an inci- 
dent had occurred which showed Lincoln’s potential strength 
with the masses. His cousin John Hanks, with whom he had 
gone to New Orleans by flatboat many years before, entered 
the convention carrying two fence rails which Lincoln had 
split on the Sangamon bottom in 1830. Lincoln became “the 
Rail-splitter Candidate” for President. This was something 
for vote-hungry political managers to think about long and 
seriously. 

Eager enough as Lincoln had been to attain the Presidency, 
he must have had cause to ponder hard over the matter during 
the weeks before the convention. Becoming a Republican 
President in 1860—even a “‘safe” Republican President—was 
very much like hammering on a stick of dynamite to see 
whether or not it was correctly labeled. The South had long 
threatened to secede the moment a Republican President took 
office. The only thing that lulled Northerners into believing 
that the dynamite might not explode was that it was old— 
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the South had made so many threats for so many years that 
no one quite knew whether to believe this one or not. 

Lincoln’s managers, in order to obtain the nomination for 
their man, at the last moment had to make promises that their 
candidate had specifically warned them not to make. They 
agreed to swap offices in exchange for delegation votes. They 
promised the backers of Simon Cameron—who wanted to be 
President, but who was willing to take the next best thing— 
that Lincoln would make their man a Cabinet member. This 
was to cause Lincoln much mental anguish, and bring about 
internal wrangling in the Cabinet during the early and most 
critical period of the War. 

On the first ballot, Lincoln was in second place with 
Seward more than seventy votes ahead of him; he was only 
three and a half votes behind Seward on the second ballot 
after the Cameron deal had gone through. Then the landslide 
began—more votes from Pennsylvania, votes from New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Ohio, Missouri, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota, California, ‘Texas, the District of Columbia, 
votes from the territories—“bleeding’”’ Kansas, Nebraska and 
Oregon rapidly came in. The hall was in an uproar. Three 
nundred and sixty-four and a half votes! Someone moved 
that the nomination be made unanimous. The motion was 
carried. Abraham Lincoln of Illinois was the Republican 
candidate for the Presidency! Artillery in the city was fired. 
Cannon fire was an appropriate salute to the man who was to 
be the first Republican President. These Chicago cannon were 
the first guns of the War; they were to be replied to at Sumter, 
and their echoes were to shake the nation for four long ter- 
rible years. 

The candidate had spent the day quietly in Springfield, 
where he passed some of the waiting hours playing handball. 
Dr. J- G. Holland describes Lincoln’s reception of the news 
of his nomination: “A messenger from the telegraph office 
entered with the decisive dispatch in his hand. . . . Mr. Lin 
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coln read it in silence, then aloud. After exchanging greetings 
and receiving congratulations from those around him, he 
strove to get out of the crowd, and as he moved off, he 
remarked to those near him: ‘Well, there is a little woman 
who will be interested in this news, and I will go home and 
tell her.’”” Mary Todd was about to achieve the goal of her 
social ambitions. 

There were torchlight processions and wild celebration in 
Springfield that night. Again the cannon roared, and to the 
fifty-one-year-old man who must have lain awake questioning 
in his own mind the reality of what had happened to him, 
their roar must have been filled with dark significance, for he 
certainly knew what was ahead of him. 

The campaign dragged on through the summer. It was pic- 
turesque and spirited, but Lincoln took no part in it, nor did 
he, in fact, even go outside the town of Springfield until after 
election day. On June 1, he wrote out a long autobiographical 
statement to be used for campaign purposes. He kept in touch 
with his political leaders throughout the country, but he 
declined to take the stump to speak in his own behalf, al- 
though Douglas was engaging in a whirlwind electioneering 
tour for himself. 

In October Lincoln received a letter from a young girl, 
Miss Grace Bedell, suggesting that he grow a beard so as to 
appear more dignified for the high position he evidently was 
about to fill. He seems to have been influenced by her sug- 
gestion, for he began to let his beard grow, and the smooth- 
shaven Illinois politician became transformed into the familiar 
short-bearded Civil War President. 

On November 6, the nation voted. Lincoln waited in the 
telegraph office until his election was assured. Then he went 
out into the streets that were filled with cheering townspeople. 
He stopped for a while to partake of a Republican ladies’ sup- 
per, and from there he went home with Mrs. Lincoln, to 
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enter his house for the first time as the President-elect of the 
United States. 

When all the returns were in they showed that Lincoln 
received 1,866,000 popular votes—more than Buchanan had 
received in 1856. Douglas got 1,377,000 votes; Breckinridge, 
the Southern Democrats’ candidate, only 850,000. The North 
had spoken in terms of its vastly greater population; the slave- 
holders would never again be able to win a national election.” 
They had long realized this, but they waited for election day. 
hoping against hope that something might go wrong in then 
political calculations. On October 5, more than a month before 
the election was held, the Governor of South Carolina sent a 
confidential letter to the Governors of the other cotton states, 
informing them that his state intended to call a convention 
to consider a course of action if Lincoln were elected. 

As soon as the news of the election of a Republican Presi- 
dent was made known, the South boiled with activity. Seces. 
sion meetings were called; bills were passed to raise and equip 
volunteers; large sums of money were voted for the purchase 


* Two remarkable facts emerge from a study of the election figures. Breckin- 
ridge, outspoken slavery candidate, failed to carry the solid South. In four- 
teen slave states (omitting South Carolina which had no popular vote) 
Douglas, Bell and Lincoln had 124,000 more votes than Breckinridge, indi- 
cating that the urge for secession did not have the wide popular support 
often taken for granted. Lincoln was a minority President in that he obtained 
only 1,866,000 votes to the 2,815,000 cast for Douglas, Breckinridge and Bell, 
but he showed remarkable strength in the distribution of his votes among the 
large, heavily populated states that had many electoral votes—he received no 
votes in ten slave states. Lincoln received 180 electoral votes; Breckinri 

2; Bell 39; Douglas 12. Nicolay and Hay have remarked: “If all the votes 
given to all the opposing candidates had been concentrated and cast for 2 
fusion ticket . . . Lincoln would still have received but 11 less, or 169 elec- 
toral votes—a majority of 35 in the entire electoral college.” The split in 
the Democratic party started by Douglas and then forced wider by sectional- 
ism was not in itself a great enough factor to lose the Democrats the elec. 
tion; the issue was more complex—the Democrats not only divided, they 
drove voters out of their party by their stand on slavery in the territories, their 
threats of disunion and their lack of a positive policy on national affairs. All 
the responsibility for the Democratic s failure cannot be placed on 
Douglas—events were more important the man, but he did serve as a 
catalyst to bring it about. 
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of munitions; Southern sympathizers in responsible govern- 
mental and army positions did their best to strip Northern 
armories by sending materials of war into the South; North- 
ern men and women residing in Southern states were told to 
return home. Everything was prepared for the waging of a 
general war. Even possible foreign allies were approached. ‘The 
South made good use of the long interval between the election 
and the inauguration of a new President. The North, still 
deluding herself that all this furor was only another gesture 
of defiance, waited. And the President-elect waited, too. He 
had to remain silent, withholding himself from public affairs 
while his predecessor was still in office. 

Buchanan as President had hitherto simply been a fool— 
now he became a public calamity. Revolt simmered under his 
fect and he did nothing. He was advised by General Scott, 
commander of the Army, to garrison the forts in the South 
as President Jackson had done during the nullification con- 
troversy with South Carolina in 1832,* but he disregarded 
Scott’s advice. In his message to Congress on December 4, 
1860, Buchanan denied the right of the South to secede, but 
he refrained from any action as though the matter were a 
purely theoretical one. He seems to have been motivated only 
by one desire—to postpone everything until the end of his 
administration so that all the problems engendered by the elec- 
tion of a Republican President would be dumped into the 
Republican President’s lap. However, he apparently doubted 
that Lincoln would be permitted to take office, for several 
times he said lugubriously: “I am the last President of the 
United States!” 

The North was by no means united on the question of 


* The doughty Jackson had met threats with counter-threats and had put 
che fear of dire punishment into the hearts of those who were ranting about 
secession. “Tell them,” he said in a personal message to the nullifiers, “if one 
South Carolina finger be raised in defiance of this-government .. . I shall 
come down there, and once I am there, I will hang the first man I can lay 
my hands on, to the first tree I can reach.” 
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what should be done. Greeley came out with an editorial in 
the New York Tribune, saying that the Southern states should 
be allowed to go in peace; he was supported in this attitude 
by the abolitionists who wanted to be free from all alliances 
with slavery. Others felt that some kind of compromise should 
be arrived at, and the last few months of 1860 were given 
over to a desperate effort to reach such a compromise. Several 
proposals were made, the best known of which is the Critten- 
den Compromise, so called because it was introduced into the 
Senate by Senator J. J. Crittenden of Kentucky. It provided 
for an amendment to the Constitution which would practically 
restore the Missouri Compromise; in exchange for this con- 
cession, laws regarding personal liberty issues and the taking 
of fugitive slaves were to be made still more stringent. It was 
a complicated and tangled measure, but the essence of it was 
that the South was to be permitted to extend slavery anywhere 
south of 36°30’; the slaveholders were to be guaranteed by 
Constitutional amendment the nght of holding human beings 
in involuntary servitude, and the North was to acquiesce in 
their bondage. Crittenden was no fire-eating Southerner—he 
was an ardent pro-Union man who remained loyal to the Union 
during the War. ‘These were the most reasonable terms he felt 
he could get the South to accept. 

While these attempts to effect a reconciliation were in 
progress, South Carolina held her convention. On December 
17, 1860, the delegates met at Columbia, and three days later 
passed an ordinance of secession which announced that the 
state had withdrawn from the Union and that South Carolina 
was now a sovereign nation holding allegiance to herself alone 
—and to the principle of slavery which she was determined to 
preserve at any cost. 

On this same day, December 20, while the telegraph wires 
of the nation were hot with the news of South Carolina’s 
secession, the President-elect faced his first grave decision. 
Seward had been invited by Lincoln to become his Secretary 
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of State. Thurlow Weed, Seward’s political manager, went to 
Springfield to consult with Lincoln about Seward and also to 
find out exactly how the President-elect stood on the whole 
matte: of compromise with the South. Any concessions that 
right be made by Republican Senators and Representatives 
in Congress had to have the support of the incoming Presi- 
dent if they were to possess any permanent validity. 


THE END OF COMPROMISE 


Lincoln had already made up his mind, as his letters writ- 
ten earlier in the month show. He resolutely opposed the kind 
of compromise proposed by the South, compromise that 
would permit slavery to be extended to the territories and 
perhaps to Central America and the West Indies. He had 
written to Weed on December 17, saying: “I will be inflexible 
on the territorial question . . . either the Missouri [Com- 
promise] line extended, or Douglas’s . . . popular sovereignty 
would lose us everything we gain by the election—filibuster- 
ing for all south of us and making slave states of it would 
follow. . . . My opinion is that no state can in any way law- 
fully get out of the Union without the consent of the others; 
and that it is the duty of the President and other government 
functionaries to run the machine as it is.” 

Developments during the past ten years had led Lincoln 
to make this decision, fateful as it was. He had seen com- 
promise after compromise with the slaveholding interests fail 
as they greedily reached out for more territory and for more 
privileges. He had no intention of attempting to prohibit 
slavery in the states where it already existed, but he was deter- 
mined to arrest its spread. And he was convinced that slavery 
itself was wrong, an evil thing that had no right to exist in a 
civilized world, although for expediency’s sake he was willing 
to let it stand as it was. Yet in the basic moral issue he was as 
inflexibly convinced as he was in the matter of confining slavery 
to its already established borders. This was the real issue— 
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“the issue that will continue in this country when these poor 
tongues of Judge Douglas and myself shall be silent. It is the 
eternal struggle between these two principles—nght and 
wrong—throughout the world.” 

Compromise at this time might have again postponed the 
struggle; civil war might have been staved off for another year 
or two. But it was evident that the South would never be 
satished—or the North forever willing to remain politically 
hampered in the natural course of her development. The issuc 
had been joined, and the issue that was tearing the nation 
apart was slavery.* From this moment on, the nation was at 
war. South Carolina had seceded, and on the same day, the 
Republican President-elect had given the answer that he would 
entertain no compromise dictated by the South to extend her 
territorial control and to preserve her peculiar property inter. 
ests by means of a law written into the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Weed went back to the East, taking with him a declaration 
of policy written out by Lincoln’s hand. This policy did much 
to shape the Northern attitude on coming events. Its actual 
wording, unfortunately, has been lost—perhaps destroyed. But 
the Republican leaders knew where their “safe” candidate 
stood now. Nor was this the last time they were to be sur- 


* For seventy-five years historians and political observers of all shades of 
opinion have been trying to fasten the cause of the Civil War on anything 
except slavery. They have advanced theories putting the responsibility for the 
War on the violation of states rights, on widespread economic differences be- 
tween the North and the South or on the natural conflict between agrarian 
and industrial interests. All these causes are correct enough. They did help 
aggravate the situation. They were involved in many of the events leading up 
to battle. The American Civil War was, of course, too complicated a move- 
ment to have been precipitated by any single cause. But it is undeniable that 
underneath all the political and economic moves were the four million en- 
slaved blacks, omnipresent and inescapable, whose bondage was the keystone of 
Southern economy, whose bondage was equally a challenge to the free-labor 
economy of the North, and an affront to the moral sense of the world. The 
men who fought the Civil War realized this; they should be given some credit 
for knowing their own minds. Their rallying cry was “Preserve the Union!” 
but although they did not fight merely to free the slaves, they knew that 
there would have been no war if there had been no slaves. 
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prised by the firmness of purpose and unshakable conviction 
of this rail-splitter President who had come up from the people 
to lead them in battle against a principle which, if allowed to 
persist, could end only in making all men slaves. 

The defiant attitude of South Carolina, “cradle of seces- 
sion,” was rapidly adopted by other states in the far South. 
Mississippi seceded on January 9; then Florida, Alabama, 
Georgia and Louisiana. On February 1, Texas seceded, making 
a total of seven states that had withdrawn from the Union. 
Delegates from the first six states met on February 4, at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, to set up a separate national government 
for the South. The cornerstone of the new nation was an- 
nounced to be “the great truth that the Negro is not equal to 
the white man; that slavery, subordination to the superior 
race, is his natural and normal condition. This, our new gov- 
ernment, is the first in the history of the world based upon 
this great physical, philosophical and moral truth.” 

Meanwhile, the man, against whose election this philo- 
sophical and moral government had been formed in protest, 
had to watch the months pass slowly by until the time came 
for his inauguration. The maundering Buchanan was still 
presiding in the White House; the nation impatiently waited 
to be rid of him. 

The Lincoln home in Springfield became a focal point for 
office-seeking politicians who hoped to get jobs in return for 
having supported the new party. The President-elect had not 
only to face the most difficult internal crisis in his country’s 
history, he had also to meet, talk with and not unduly antago- 
nize all the aspiring postmasters, customs ofhcers and petty 
job seekers who came to him from a hundred cities and a 
thousand towns. They pursued him to Washington; they 
made his life a hell in the White House; they ignored the 
impending crisis of the nation in their own eagerness to shove 
themselves toward the hog-trough of political patronage. 

The Lincolns prepared themselves for their journey to 
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Washington. Mrs. Lincoln left Springfield early in January 
for a hurried shopping trip to New York in order to outht 
herself with the fine clothes necessary for her position as 
mistress of the White House. This was to be the first of many 
such expeditions. 

At the end of the month, Lincoln went to pay a visit to his 
aged stepmother, Sarah Bush Lincoln, who was living near 
Charleston, Illinois. The President-elect missed connections 
and arrived in Charleston in the caboose of a freight train 
from which he had to make his way dowr the track through 
the winter mud until he reached the station platform. He 
spent the night at the home of a friend in Charleston, telling 
stories to the neighbors who dropped in to see their old ac- 
quaintance who had now become great. 

In the morning Lincoln drove out to see his stepmother. 
Thanks to Herndon, who interviewed her in 1865 and 
recorded her words, we have Sarah Bush’s own account of this 
meeting. “He was here after he was elected President of the 
United States.” (Here the old lady stopped, turned around 
and cried, wiped her eyes, and proceeded.) “. . . I wish I 
had died when my husband did. I did not want Abe to run 
for President, did not want him elected, was afraid somehow 
or other, felt in my heart that something would happen to 
him, and when he came down to see me. . . I still felt that 
something told me that something would befall Abe, and that 
I should see him no more... .” 

The superstitions of the forest folk rose up out of the past, 
out of the far-off days when Sarah Bush Lincoln had lived 
with her stepson in the great wilderness of Indiana where 
the phases of the moon, the call of an owl in the night and 
the spirits that dwelled in the darkness had been a rea] part 
of their lives. The old stepmother was not alone in her 
premonitions. Her foster child had received the dark warning; 
he, too, had had a presentiment of his destiny and his end. 
In Springfield, a few days after his election, he had risen from 
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a couch one day to look at himself in a mirror. He had seen 
a double image in the glass, one clear and real, the other 
vague and shadowy, lurking behind the clear reflection. The 
incident made a great impression on him. He told it to his 
wife who said that she felt it was a sign that he would serve 
two terms as President but that he would not live to finish 
his second. term of office. 

There was good reason for his mind—and the minds of his 
stepmother and his wife—to turn toward thoughts of an un- 
timely death for him. The bitterness of feeling raging in the 
country had concentrated itself upon the person of this one 
man who was about to take office as President. Threats of 
personal violence and of actual assassination had begun even 
before election; they were to continue all through his admin- 
istration. The Lincoln family mail was never free from them. 
Mrs. Lincoln finally had to have someone open their letters 
to remove the abusive and sometimes obscene messages ad- 
dressed to them both. 

Before the month of February was out, Lincoln was to 
have his first experience with threatened assassination. Long 
familiarity with its ever-present possibility finally made him 
oblivious of danger. “I long ago made up my mind that if 
anybody wants to kill me, he will do it,” he said. “If I wore a 
shirt of mail, and kept myself surrounded by a bodyguard, 
it would be all the same. There are a thousand ways of get- 
ting at a man if it is desired that he should be killed.” 


?? 


_ “HERE I HAVE LIVED A QUARTER OF A CENTURY ... 


The time was now fast approaching when it would be 
necessary to leave Springfield for Washington. On February 
6, a farewell party was given by the Lincolns in the house that 
had been their home for sixteen years. As soon as the party 
was over the furniture was sold and dispersed forever. Trunks 
and bags were packed for the long stay in Washington. The 
family went to a hotel on February 8. There Lincoln made 
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out the baggage labels with his own hand and addressed them: 
“A. Lincoln, Executive Mansion, Washington.” On the after- 
noon of his last day in Springfield (Sunday, February 10), he 
walked over to his law office to talk with Herndon. 

After disposing of business matters, Lincoln lay down on 
the old sofa which had been his favorite resting place. He 
spoke for several hours, recalling scenes from the past and 
joking about some of the ridiculous incidents that had taken 
place during their practice together. Finally the time came 
for him to go. He mentioned the weatherbeaten signboard 
that carried the firm name. “Let it hang there undisturbed,” 
he said to Herndon. “Give our clients to understand that the 
election of a President makes no change in the firm of 
Lincoln and Herndon. If I live, I’m coming back some time, 
and then we'll go right on practicing law as if momig had 
ever happened.” 

The next morning dawned rainy and das The Presi- 
dential train was to leave carly, and Mrs. Lincoln and the 
children were to be on it. Something went amiss. According 
to the story told by a New York newspaper correspondent, 
Mary Lincoln quarreled with her husband that morning over 
a political appointment she wanted him to make. When the 
time for departure came, she was lying on the floor of her 
hotel room, screaming with hysterical rage that she would not 
leave for Washington unless her husband granted her wishes. 

The President-elect entered his carriage without his family. 
He was driven through the muddy streets to a railroad station 
that was only a few blocks away from his old home. This was 
supposed to be his day of triumph, the auspicious beginning 
of a progress toward fame and success. The rain poured down 
as he rode through the familiar streets of Springfield; it 
drummed on the roof of his carriage and streaked down the 
window glass, obscuring the faces of people who had gathered 
along the sidewalks to see him pass. 

Many of his old friends were at the railroad station. Some 
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of them doubtless inquired about Mrs. Lincoln, and the man 
whose heart was breaking at this miserable farewell to his own 
past had to parry off their questions and explain elaborately 
that she had changed her plans. He went through the waiting 
room to the platform, where he was greeted with cheers. 
Soldiers lined his passageway; friends stopped him to shake 
hands for the last time. 

Heavily, tiredly, he mounted the steps to the observation 
platform at the end of the train. He stood for a moment at 
the rail, looking in silence at the people he had known so 
well—people whose lives had been so long intertwined with 
his. Then he spoke to them out of the fullness of his heart: 


No one, not in my situation, can appreciate my feeling of sad- 
ness at this parting. To this place, and the kindness of these peo- 
ple, I owe everything. Here I have lived a quarter of a century, 
and have passed from a young to an old man. Here my children 
have been born, and one is buried. I now leave, not knowing when 
or whether ever I may return, with a task before me greater than 
that which rested upon Washington. Without the assistance of 
that Divine Being who ever attended him, I cannot succeed. With 
that assistance, I cannot fail. Trusting in Him who can go with 
me, and remain with you, and be everywhere for good, let us con- 
fidently hope that all will yet be well. To His care commending 
you, as I hope in your prayers you will commend me, I bid you 
an affectionate farewell. 


The rain fell fast upon him, glistening on his cheeks as he 
spoke. The engine whistle blew. He turned and went into 
the tar, and the train moved off toward Washington, toward 
civil war and death. 

The people of Springfield waited, standing bareheaded in 
the rain, watching the train recede into the distance. They 
were never to see their fellow-townsman alive again. 

The train bearing the President-elect and his party headed 
east, stopping on the way at Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Colum- 
bus, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Buffalo, Albany and New York. 
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Mrs. Lincoln and the ch "dren joined the train at Indianapolis. 
Mary Todd was not to be done out of the glory of social 
receptions and kowtow.ng. ‘he route had been carefully 
planned, and Lincoln had to speak at all the scheduled stops 
—and at some of the unscheduled ones, for huge crowds 
came to see the train even when it halted at some wayside 
station to take on fuel and water. The speeches he made on 
this journey are among the worst of his career. He was deter- 
mined not to say anything that might be construed as a 
declaration of policy, so he spoke only a few banal words. The 
situation in the South was becoming more dangerous every 
day; he wanted to see what would happen; and he felt that he 
had to wait until he took office before he could express him- 
self on any stand. 

On February 18, when Lincoln was on his way through New 
York State, he received word that Jefferson Davis had been 
inaugurated President of the Confederate States of America. 
Lincoln made no comment, but rode on grimly, knowing that 
on March 4, he would be faced with a problem of a rival gov- 
ernment already in power on United States territory. The 
slaveholders, whose reckless course of action he had observed 
all his life, had struck the long-threatened blow at the Union, 
and they had struck at a moment when the whole defense of 
the Union would be thrust upon him. He had already com- 
posed his inaugural address and was carrying it with him on 
the train. “Physically speaking, we cannot separate,” he had 
written in Springfield. “W> cannot remove our respective 
sections from each other, r ər build an impassable wall be- 
tween them. . . . Can trea ies be more faithfully enforced 
between aliens than laws can among friends? Suppose you go 
to war, you cannot fight always; and when, after much loss on 
both sides, and no gain on either, you cease fighting, the 
identical old questions as to terms of intercourse are again 
upon you.” And he had written, at the end of his address, a 
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question addressed to the people of the South which he had 
couched in forthright and uncompromising terms: 


In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow countrymen, and not in 
mine, is the momentous issue of civil war. The Government will 
not assail you. You can have no conflict without being yourselves 
the aggressors. You have no oath registered in Heaven to destroy 
the Government, while I shall have the most solemn one to “pre- 
serve, protect and defend it.” You can forbear the assault upon it, 
I cannot shrink from the defense of it. With you, and not with me, 
is the solemn question of “Shall it be peace or a sword?” 


New York City was a Democratic stronghold; the reception 
awaiting him there was a purely formal one, lacking in enthusi- 
asm or spontanéous warmth. One man who saw him said: “As 
the carriage in which he sat passed slowly by on the Fifth 
avenue, he was looking weary, sad, feeble and faint. My disap- 
pointment was excessive; so great, indeed, as to be almost over- 
whelming. He did not ]ook to me to be the man for the hour.” 

New Jersey, too, was hostile territory; it was the one free 
state that had voted against him. Yet, when he addressed the 
State Assembly in Trenton, he spoke more frankly than he 
had at any time on his journey. Events in the South were be- 
coming more and more ominous, and he was evidently making 
up his mind as to what course he must take, for he said that 
he, a man devoted to peace and with no malice toward any 
section, might find it “necessary to put the foot down firmly.” 
And he was cheered when he said this. 


THE FIRST ASSASSINATION PLOT 


When he arrived in Philadelphia he received word of the 
frst of the many plots that were to be made against his life. 
Allan Pinkerton, the famous detective, was waiting for him. 
Pinkerton’s agents had found out that the President-elect was 
to be attacked as he passed through Baltimore. Their infor- 
mation did not sound unreasonable; Baltimore was a city 
known for its Southern sympathies and its gangs of “plug- 
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uglies” who could be hired for any purpose from illegal voting 
to actual murder. Pinkerton wanted Lincoln to proceed at 
once to Washington in secrecy. This Lincoln was unwilling 
to do, since he had speaking engagements the next dav in 
Philadelphia and Harrisburg. It was agreed that he should 
leave Harrisburg the next evening and go on to Washington 
from there in order to arrive ahead of his scheduled time. 
Later in the evening, Frederick Seward arrived from Wash- 
ington carrying messagcs from his father and from General 
Scott, commander of the Army, warning Lincoln of the Balti- 
more plot which they had heard about from other sources. 

The President-elect attended a flag-raising ceremony at 
Indcpendence Hall in the morning, and the words he spoke on 
that occasion indicate the threats of death that were hanging 
ovcr him. He went on to Harrisburg, and there, as he had 
arranged, he left the Governor’s dinner, took a carriage and 
was rapidly driven outside the town, where a special train 
was awaiting him. Telegraph wires were cut so no one could 
signal ahead that he was on board. As soon as he arrived in 
Philadelphia, he was put into a closed carriage and driven 
around the city until it was time for the Washington train 
to leave. 

He entered the sleeping-berth and went to bed immediately. 
The train proceeded on to Baltimore, where it arrived at 
three-thirty in the morning. Baltimore, at that time, had a 
curious railroad situation which made it an ideal place in 
which to attempt an assassination. Trains coming from the 
north had to stop at a terminal on one side of the city; their 
cars were detached and drawn through the streets bv horses 
to the southern terminal, making it easy for armed men to 
attack the cars while they were in slow transit through the 
roughest part of the city. (Less than two months later trains 
were held up at this spot, and men of the Sixth Massachusetts 
Regiment were killed as they tried to reach the southern 
terminal. ) 
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No one knew that Lincoln was on the train this night, so 
the passage across Baltimore was made without trouble. The 
train pulled into Washington at six o'clock in the morning, 
and the man who was about to be inaugurated President of 
the United States entered the city unknown and unheralded. 
He was driven to Willard’s Hotel where he was to stay until 
he went to the White House. 

Mrs. Lincoln and the rest of the party came through Balti- 
more later in the day without molestation. The conspirators— 
if they did exist—had evidently found out that the President- 
elect was already in Washington. Just how real the Baltimore 
plot was we shall never know. Certainly there were men in 
the South who had openly discussed the possibility of pre- 
venting the inauguration, and in December, the Richmond 
Examiner had printed the query: “Can there not be found 
men bold and brave enough in Maryland to unite with Vir- 
ginians in seizing the Capital in Washington?” All this may 
have been mere gasconade, but irrefutable and tragic stands 
the evidence of April 14, 1865, in denial of all theories that 
Abraham Lincoln had nothing to fear while he was President. 

On the evening of Lincoln’s arrival in Washington, Stephen 
A. Douglas called upon the President-elect to talk with him 
about the impending crisis. Just before he left, he took 
Lincoln’s hand and said: “You and I have been for many 
years politically opposed to each other, but in our devotion 
and attachment to the Constitution and the Union we have 
never differed—in this we are one—this must and shall not be 
destroyed!” 

Lincoln spent the ten days between his arrival in Washing- 
ton and his inauguration conferring with members of his pro- 
spective Cabinet, calling on President Buchanan, and visiting 
the Supreme Court, the House of Representatives and the 
Senate. Some of the Southern Senators refused to be pre- 
sented to him, but in general there was little unpleasantness, 
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for the issues involved were too grave to be expressed in such 
petty ways. 

He consulted with Douglas and with Seward on the wording 
of his inaugural address, and changed several parts of it in 
order to make it more palatable to the South. Notably he 
changed the ending, taking a suggested paragraph of Seward’s 
and transmuting its dull language into poetry. The “peace or 2 
sword” ending now became: 


I am loath to close. We are not enemies, but friends. We must 
not be enemies. Though passion may have strained, it must not 
break our bonds of affection. The mystic chords of memory, 
stretching from every battlefield and patriot grave, to every living 
heart and hearthstone all over this broad land, will yet swell the 
chorus of the Union when again touched, as surely they will be, 
by the better angels of our natures. 


Shortly before noon on March 4, the carriage of President 
Buchanan stopped in front of Willard’s Hotel. The weak- 
faced old man, looking like a figure from one of Dickens’ 
novels, went into the hotel to meet his successor. The two men 
came out together and rode down Pennsylvania Avenue under 
a cavalry guard that kept close to the carriage. Riflemen wert’ 
stationed on housetops; soldiers lined the broad square in 
front of the Capitol and stood under the speaker’s platform. 
Artillery pieces were drawn up in the streets around the 
Capitol, and a long covered wooden passageway had been 
built to protect the Presidential party on its way to the 
speaker’s platform. 

The Capitol dome was unfinished; huge pieces of iron 
needed in its construction were standing around the square; 
scaffolding ran across the front of the portico. On the platform 
the great men of the nation were assembled to attend the cere- 
mony. Abraham Lincoln came forward to the front of the 
speaker’s stand, looking very uncomfortable in his new clothes. 
He held his hat in one hand and a large gold-headed cane in 
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the other. He managed to put the cane away in a comer; 
as he tried to find a place for his hat, Douglas smiled, took it 
and held it for him. Then, reading from manuscript, Lincoln 
began his carefully prepared inaugural address. 

There were about thirty thousand people assembled in the 
square. They heard Lincoln’s plea for peace and conciliation, 
and applauded without great enthusiasm when he finished. 
Chief Justice Taney, the eighty-four-year-old head of the 
Supreme Court, stepped forward in great agitation to admin- 
ister the oath of office for the last time in his long career which 
dated from Jackson’s administration. He was the man whom 
public opinion held responsible for the Dred Scott decision; 
he and Buchanan and Douglas had been named by Lincoln 
as conspirators in the effort to extend slavery into the terri- 
tories. The ancient black-robed figure was shaking as he held 
up the Bible on which the oath was to be sworn. Abraham 
Lincoln spoke the words that made him President of the 
United States. A signal was given to a field-battery stationed 
a mile away. The distant guns roared out in celebration; the 
smoke from their firing drifted over the city; the crowds in 
the square dispersed; and the new President drove to the 
White House to take over the responsibilities of office. 

The Lincoln who entered the White House that day seems 
at first like a very different person from the Illinois politician 
who had left Springfield a few weeks before. He had mingled 
with the leading men of the nation and been treated by them 
as a person of high importance; he had been exposed to 
danger and the possibility of sudden death; he had the biggest 
job in the country to fill under conditions that were without 
precedent—no other President before or since has had to face 
the problems awaiting Lincoln when he entered the White 
House. It is a mistake, though, to feel that he had suddenly 
become transformed into another person. Actually he was the 
same Lincoln, the same melancholy country man fond of 
jokes and story-telling, the same clever politician and lawyer 
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who could hold his own in a debate or persuade a jury. The 
highest office he had previously occupied was that of Con- 
gressman and he had been not too successful in it. The great 
position of power that was now his was to call out of him all 
the ability that had so far been latent; he was to concentrate 
in the next four years what would amount to several life- 
times for ordinary men. He knew that he had reached the peak 
of his career; there could be nothing more ahead of him after 
the Presidency. No circumstances could be more favorable 
for testing the mettle of a man—strong men rise to the occa- 
sion and become stronger; the weak give way, as Buchanan had 
done, and become miserable failures. It was all or nothing 
now. 

The first indication of strength that Lincoln showed was in 
the selection of his Cabinet. He surrounded himself with the 
best men he could get. The three most important men in his 
Cabinet had all been his rivals in the race for the Presidential 
nomination. His Secretary of State was William H. Seward 
and his Secretary of the Treasury was Salmon P. Chase. They 
were both far in advance of Lincoln in their attitude toward 
slavery; they were both positive men, strong-willed and am- 
bitious. His Attorney General, Edward Bates of Missouri, was 
an elderly man with a great legal reputation. His Postmaster 
General, Montgomery Blair, also was famous in the law—he 
had been the attorney for Dred Scott, and had made a national 
reputation for himself as a fearless advocate. All these men 
had been chosen by Lincoln; the other three Cabinet members 
were necessary compromise selections. Gideon Welles, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, had been selected by the Vice President, 
Hannibal Hamlin, for geographical reasons—he represented 
New England in the Cabinet. Simon Cameron of Pennsyl- 
vania, as Secretary of War, and Caleb Smith of Indiana, as 
Secretary of the Interior, had been given their places to fulfill 
the unauthorized promises made at Chicago by Lincoln’s cam- 
paign managers. 
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Someone from the Lower South was badly needed in the 
Cabinet, but Lincoln had found it impossible to get any 
prominent man to serve. This was a great disappointment to 
him, but he had done the best he could in selecting his Cabi- 
net under the extraordinarily difficult circumstances of sec- 
tional dispute and political expediency. He had to work with 
the material he could get, and he had made his own selections 
without any fear of rivalry or any consideration of personal 
favoritism. 

This willingness to work with the best man for the job was 
_one of Lincoln’s greatest political virtues. When he was think- 
ing of using Chase in his Cabinet, a friend in Springfield had 
warned him that Chase considered himself a bigger man than 
Lincoln. “Well,” said Lincoln, “if you know of any other 
men who think they are bigger than I am, let me know. I want 
to put them all in my Cabinet.” When the time came for 
him to appoint a new Secretary of War to replace Cameron, 
he chose Edwin M. Stanton, despite the fact that Stanton 
had once treated him with contempt during a law trial in 
which they both served as attorneys on the same side, and had 
often shown that he had very small respect for Lincoln as 
President. 


SUMTER AND SEWARD 


Lincoln showed his strength in his Cabinet appointments; 
he showed his weakness and vacillation in the policy—or lack 
of one—followed during his first month in office. There can 
be no doubt that he seriously underestimated the degree to 
which secession had proceeded in the South. Even though a 
new government had been set up there and a Confederate 
President inaugurated, he still felt that it might be possible to 
save the Union, to hold the South by peaceable means. ‘The 
whole spirit of his first inaugural address shows this. He be- 
lieved the South felt the same veneration for the United States 
that he himself did. Love of country was strong in the genera- 
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tion of men that had followed the leadership of Jackson, Clay 
and Webster. But Lincoln did not take Calhoun, who had 
been the leading statesman of the South, into sufficient 
account. Calhoun had stood for his state rather than his 
country, and local attachments outweighed national patri- 
otism among many Southern people. 

A long controversy had been going on since the previous 
December between the Federal Government and South Caro- 
lina over the Federal fortifications around Charleston. The 
key to Charleston was Fort Sumter which commanded the 
entrance to the harbor. South Carolina was determined to 
take over this fort; the Northern Government was equally 
determined to hold it. An attempt had been made in January 
to send provisions to Sumter by steamer. This steamer, the 
Star of the West, had been fired upon by the Confederates 
and driven away from the port. Sumter had been holding out 
ever since. Its little garrison, under the command of Major 
Robert Anderson, was now nearly at the point of starvation. 
The fort either had to be supplied with provisions or sur- 
rendered. 

General Scott had already given his opinion that it would 
be practically impossible to hold Sumter. On March 15, 
Lincoln asked advice from his Cabinet. Only Blair and Chase 
felt that an effort should be made to provision the fort. Nearly 
all the forts, navy yards and Federal buildings in the South 
were already in possession of the Confederates. Sumter was not 
of great importance, but the months-old controversy over it 
had given it an unduly prominent place in the news. The North 
could not afford to let the fort go because of the unfavorabie 
publicity that would be incurred; South Carolina was eager 
to get possession of the key to her Charleston harbor—she 
could not be regarded as independent so long as the waterway 
to her major city was controlled by the North. 

Lincoln still made no move. He could not decide just what 
should be done about the impossibly difficult situation. To 
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send supplies was to invite armed attack and war; to withhold 
them was to starve out the garrison and compel surrender. 
Time was working on the side of the South. The matter could 
not be delayed indefinitely. The Confederate Provisional 
Congress had already authorized the raising of 100,000 volun- 
teers, floated an internal war loan, established an official navy 
and was even sending a commission to Europe to seek recog- 
nition as a nation. 

On March 2ọ, Lincoln again took a poll of Cabinet opinion 
on Sumter. There was some shift in favor of reinforcement, 
but the Cabinet was still not in agreement on taking a definite 
stand. Lincoln himself was, however, by no means convinced 
that the matter could be settled simply by letting the fort fall 
into the hands of the rebels. In fact he had already given 
orders to prepare an expedition which might or might not be 
used. Then on April 1, he received a document which, if it 
did nothing else, made him realize that he would have to 
fight to hold the Presidency just as hard as he had fought to 
obtain it. This was a confidential memorandum from Seward 
discreetly entitled “Some Thoughts for the President’s Con- 
sideration.” 

This subtle bit of prodding indicated that the administra- 
tion had not yet adopted a policy domestic or foreign; that it 
would be tactically desirable to “change the question before 
the public from one upon slavery, or about slavery, for a ques- 
tion upon union or disunion.” Seward’s formula for accom- 
plishing this very desirable end was to abandon Sumter but to 
“maintain every fort and possession in the South.” Then came 
one of the most breath-taking suggestions ever made by a 
high officer of the Government. Seward calmly proposed that 
the United States should deliberately provoke a war with 
Europe in order to unite her own antagonistic sections. 

Semeone, of course, had to do all this—either the President 
or some member of his Cabinet. Seward modestly closed by 
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saying: “It is not in my special province; but { neither seek 
to evade nor assume responsibility.” 

This ingenuous advice must have been galling to Lincoln. 
His Secretary of State was not only suggesting that the country 
be plunged into an utterly unjustified foreign war, but was 
intimating that perhaps it would be better if he, the experi- 
enced and worldly wise Seward, take over the absolute control 
of its destinies. 

Actually this was not all that Seward was doing to bring 
added trouble to an administration aiready overwhelmed with 
disaster. He had been in “indirect” communication with three 
men sent as commissioners by the Confederacy to sue for 
peaceable separation. These men had no ofħcial standing in 
the eyes of the United States which was certainly not ready 
to consider the Confederacy as a nation with the right to send 
agents. Nevertheless, Seward had let these men believe that 
Sumter would eventually be surrendered, although no such 
policy had been adopted. There were two unfortunate results 
from Seward’s rashness in dealing with the unofficial com- 
missioners: a great deal of information leaked out and was 
transmitted to the South; when an attempt was made to pro- 
vision Sumter, the South charged the Lincoln administration 
with bad faith, even though Seward, of course, had no right 
to make commitments of any kind. 

Lincoln was probably uninformed as to how far Seward had 
gone with the Confederate commissioners, but Seward’s 
“Thoughts for the President’s Consideration” required an 
immediate and positive reply. Lincoln could not afford to 
antagonize his new and in many ways really capable Secretary. 
of State, but he did have to put him in his place. The weakness 
Lincoln had displayed during his first few weeks in office imme- 
diately vanished. The answer he gave to Seward was a master- 
piece of political strategy combined with unyielding firmness. 
He gently reminded Seward that his first inaugural address 
had been a statement of internal policy and that he meant to 
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stick to it—particularly to the pledge “to hold, occupy and 
possess the property and places belonging to the Goverm- 
ment.” He said that he did not “perceive how the reinforce- 
ment of Fort Sumter would be done on a slavery or party 
issue, while that of Fort Pickens would be on a more national 
and patriotic one.” He ignored completely Seward’s suggestion 
about provoking a foreign war but said that whatever must be 
done would be done by the President himself. And then he 
very sensibly buried the whole affair so that no word of it ever 
came out while the two men involved were still alive. These 
tactics gave Seward a new respect for the President; the two 
men thenceforth drew closer to each other. 

The problem of Sumter was more difficult than the one that 
had arisen with Seward, but it, too, had to be met and settled. 
Lincoln moved forward rapidly now. He determined to pro- 
vision the fort, but he would send in no reinforcements or 
munitions unless the place was attacked. On April 6, he 
ordered a relief expedition to sail.* As a last-minute gesture of 
conciliation, he notified the Governor of South Carolina of 
his intentions. Instead of conciliating, however, this served 
only to warn. When the fleet arrived off Charleston in the 
early morning of April 12, the Confederates gave word to fire 
on the fort. At 4:30 A.M. a shell rose from a mortar battery 
on the shore, curved high in the air and exploded over the walls 
of Sumter. The American Civil War had begun. 

The firing continued for thirty-six hours, strangely enough 
without loss of life on either side. On the second day, build- 

* Even this was not accomplished without serious bungling on the part 
of the new and inexperienced administration. A large and well-armed ship, 
the Fowhatan, was to accompany the expedition to Sumter. Seward sent 
through an order assigning the Powhatan to go to Fort Pickens instead, and 
Lincoln inexcusably signed his order without reading it. When Lincoln dis- 
covered his own blunder he commanded Seward to send the ship to Sumter. 
Seward followed his instructions, but signed his own name: to the order. 
The captain of the Powhatan refused to accept the new order when he 
already had one signed by the President. Even if the Powhatan had reached 


Charleston it could not have prevented the outbreak of war. Once Sumter 
had been fired on, war was inevitable—if, indeed, not before. 
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ings inside the fort were set on fire by incendiary shells. In 
order to prevent the powder magazines from exploding, nearly 
all the powder had to be thrown into the sea. With ammuni- 
tion almost exhausted, the garrison agreed to surrender. On 
the next day, Sunday, April 14, 1861, the flag was hauled down, 
and the fort passed into the hands of the Confederates. 

On that day, in quick answer to the attack on Sumter, 
Lincoln drafted with his own hand a proclamation calling for 
seventy-five thousand volunteers and summoning Congress to 
meet in extraordinary session on July 4. Douglas visited him 
in the afternoon to pledge his active support of the Union in 
the war. The two men consulted on military matters—Douglas 
had an excellent strategic mind and might have risen high in 
the army. A few days later, the Little Giant left for Illinois to 
rally Northern Democrats to the Union cause. Hardly more 
than a month later he was dead; a mysterious malady, perhaps 
brought on by the physical exhaustion caused by his active pro- 
Union tour, cut short his life when he was only forty-eight 
ycars old. The stage was now clear for Lincoln to dominate 
the national scene. 


THE WAR BEGINS 


News of the firing on Sumter was received in the North with 
incredulity at first—then with rage. Over the week end the war 
news spread across the land, running along the telegraph wires 
to far-distant places, radiating out from towns to villages and 
thence to isolated farms, to logging camps, to wilderness huts. 
Men gathered at railroad stations where the rapid stutter of 
telcgraph-receiving instruments brought the latest informa- 
tion from Washington. The President’s call for volunteers, 
which was published on Monday, April 15, was responded to 
with enthusiasm—many more than 75,000 men came forward. 
Everybody felt that the war would be a short one; the rebellion 
of a few recalcitrant slaveholders would be put down quickly. 

Men volunteered in the South as readily as in the North. 
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The South, too, expected to win quickly. She would have her 
independence and be able to lead her own existence as a new 
nation. Yet in neither the North nor the South were the people 
solidly united on the issue at hand. The great Appalachian 
mountain chain that runs down through the South was the 
home of people who held no slaves, who profited in no way 
at all from a slave economy. These people were fiercely indi- 
vidualistic, scorning plantation owners and city dwellers alike. 
‘They wanted no part in the War, and many of them were de- 
termined to stay with the Union—or in some cases—to remain 
stubbornly neutral. 

In the North, along the edges of the border states, in the 
newer Middle Western sections where people from the South 
had settled in pioneer country, and even in such states as New 
York, New Jersey and Massachusetts, there were thousands of 
men who opposed the Northern cause, openly and secretly. In 
the capital city of Washington, there were hundreds of men 
in governmental positions who held allegiance to the South; 
the more honorable of them resigned from their posts imme- 
diately; others remained to send out information and to do all 
that they could to obstruct the Northern military campaign. 

On the whole, the South stood together better than the 
North did, although most of the Southern people had nothing 
to gain from the war. Less than seven percent of the white 
population there held ten or more slaves—and only these large 
slaveowners had been able to make slave labor pay. Men who 
held a few slaves lived on the thin edge of bankruptcy. The 
poor whites who made up the greater part of the population 
lived at a low subsistence level. Yet all these disparate elements 
were by one means or another welded together to wage the 
war. Some men—the wealthier ones—joined the army because 
they were convinced that slavery was desirable; others joined 
because of the example set by their neighbors. The rallying 
cry of states’ rights was a potent force among the more intelli- 
gent; the slogan “Fight to keep the niggers in their places” 
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worked with the more ignorant. The real tragedy of the South 
was that so many of its people were willing to fight and die in 
a War that would benefit so few of them even if they won it. 

In the South, only some of the people in the border states 
and in the mountain regions held out against secession after 
the shots fired’on Sumter clarified the many counter issues and 
made war certain. In the North, for all its initial enthusiasm, 
there were men who fought the war policy of the Government 
through all four years of battle. For one thing, Northern men 
had been used to free speech, accustomed to violent contro- 
versy among themselves over political matters. ‘The moral issue 
against slavery and anger against the South for breaking up 
the Union helped to unify the North, but there were still 
many Northerners who cared nothing about freeing the slaves 
or holding the Union togcther. Political ties formed during 
the Democratic party’s long reign served, too, to make North- 
ern Democrats feel that perhaps the South was not entirely 
unjustified in her stand on slavery and disunion. Areas that 
had been solidly in favor of the Democrats were disloyal areas 
in the North. Copperheadism flourished there; treasonable ac- 
tivities of all kinds were prevalent in these sections. Naturally 
there were many loyal Democrats like Douglas in the North— 
but there were no Republicans at all in the South. 

The South lost no time in following up her victory at 
Sumter. Virginia passed ‘an ordinance of secession on April 
17; several thousand hastily assembled volunteers moved on 
Harper’s Ferry to seize the arsenal there with its 15,000 rifles. 
On the eighteenth, the Federal officer in command of the 
arsenal had to set it on fire in order to prevent it from falling 
into the hands of the insurgents. 

Virginia’s secession immediately placed Washington in 
great danger. The city was open to easy invasion from the 
south; if Maryland also proved to be hostile to the Northern 
cause it would be almost impossible to hold the capital. 
Everyone in Washington waited apprehensively to see what 
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move Maryland would make. The only railroad leading into 
Washington from the north passed through Baltimore—if this 
railroad and the telegraph wires that paralleled it were cut, 
Washington would be isolated. 

Troops were badly needed to defend the city. There were 
only 16,000 men in the regular United States Army at this 
time, and most of them were in far-flung outposts in unsettled 
territory. On the seventeenth a few hundred militiamen from 
Pennsylvania reached Washington safely. Then, on the morn- 
ing of April 19, a long train carrying one thousand armed men 
from the Sixth Massachusetts Regiment and nearly as many 
more unarmed Pennsylvania volunteers, arrived at the north- 
ern terminal in Baltimore. The first eight cars were drawn 
through the city streets by teams of horses while a huge crowd 
of Southern sympathizers gathered. By the time the ninth car 
came along, the crowd was in an ugly mood. Someone threw 
a stone at the windows of the slowly moving car. The sound 
of breaking glass inspired the crowd to pelt the windows with 
more stones, Revolver shots were fired. The soldiers, at their 
officers’ command, lay down on the floor of the car and 
offered no resistance. The car managed to reach the southern 
terminal, but it was the last one to get through. The crowd 
piled stones and scrap iron on the right of way, making it irr.- 
possible for any more cars to pass. The soldiers still left at 
the northern terminal had to march through the streets to 
force their way to the Washington station. The mob fell upon 
them; men on both sides started to fire—the militiamen, grimly 
fighting their way, reached the terminal only after they had 
left four of their comrades lying dead on the streets. 

The train pulled out of the south station as a final burst of 
fire from the soldiers killed a prominent man in the crowd. 
The infuriated mob then rushed to the Philadelphia terminal, 
where the unarmed Pennsylvania volunteers were still waiting 
in the train. Some of these men jumped out of the cars and 
wete attacked. The train was hastily backed out of the station 
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in order to escape the shower of stones and brickbats hurled 
at it. Baltimore was in a turmoil for the rest of the day. A 
huge secession meeting was held that night, at which it was 
made evident that no more troops would be allowed to pass 
through the city. 

The train carrying the Sixth Massachusetts arrived in Wash- 
ington during the late afternoon. The wounded were unloaded 
on stretchers, and the survivors were marched to the Capitol, 
where they were quartered in the Senate Chamber. Even the 
White House was used as a barracks that night—a group of 
Kansas men recruited in Washington were placed in the East 
Room to serve as a guard. 

This was the beginning of a week of terror the like of which 
Washington had not witnessed since 1814, when the British 
had captured and burned the city. Each day that went by 
made Washington’s position seem more and more hopeless. 
On the nineteenth, Lincoln issued a proclamation of block- 
ade, declaring that all commerce to and from Southern ports 
would be stopped. On the twentieth, the Gosport Navy Yard 
near Norfolk, Virginia, had to be burned to save it from the 
rebels, Most of the ships had already been scuttled by disloyal 
officers stationed there. The North was placed in the position 
of having issued orders of blockade without having a fleet 
adequate to enforce them. On this same day railroad bridges 
near Baltimore were destroyed; railroad traffic ceased, and 
then, on the evening of Sunday, April 21, telegraphic com- 
munication with the North was cut off, The last message to 
come through from Baltimore simply said that the insurgents 
were taking over the telegraph office there. 

On Monday morning, Washington was entirely isolated, 
in immediate danger of attack from Virginia and without 
enough troops to be able to put up much resistance if invasion 
were attempted. The Lincoln administration seemed likely to 
be as short-lived as its enemies had predicted. The President 
paced anxiously up and down the silent halls of the White 
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House, occasionally going to a window to see if any relief 
ships were in sight. On the Virginia side of the nver he could 
make out a flag flying from the top of a building there. It 
was a Confederate flag, and he had good reason to believe that 
a large body of men were gathering around it in preparation 
for an assault on ‘Washington. As night fell, he could see the 
watch-fires of the Confederacy burning on the hills, twinkling 
brightly under the quiet April sky. 

Washington slept on its arms. Men stayed at their posts in 
Government buildings lest an attempt be made to seize 
Federal property during the night. Sandbags were piled up 
around entranceways; barricades were erected inside the halls. 
There had been a general exodus of Southern sympathizers 
during the last few days, but no one knew how many of them 
might still be waiting in the city to rise and join a concerted 
attack on the capital. 

News had been received that men from the Seventh Regi- 
ment of New York and troops from Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts had been sent by sea to Annapolis, and that they had 
arrived there on Monday. They were expected in Washington 
on Tuesday. The railroad had been put out of commission 
near Annapolis, but the troops had only to march twenty miles 
to Annapolis Junction, where they could meet the main line 
from Baltimore, which was still intact from this point to 
Washington. Tuesday, however, brought no sign of the ex- 
pected troops. Nerves were overwrought from long waiting. 
‘The city streets were almost deserted; people stayed inside 
their. houses not knowing what might happen; stores and busi- 
ness places remained closed. Even the President’s strong will 
was cracking. During the afternoon, after the day’s work was 
over, he resumed his worried pacing up and down the floor 
of the Executive office. Finally he went to the window, and 
oblivious of people still in the room, said out loud: “Why 
don’t they come? Why don’t they come?” 

The next morning, some of the men wounded in. the Balti- 
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more riots paid him a visit. He received them kindly, making 
them at ease in the formal rooms of the White House. Before 
they left he said to them: “I don’t believe there is any North. 
The Seventh Regiment is a myth. Rhode Island is not known 
in our geography any longer. You are the only Northern 
realities!” 

On Thursday, April 25, the long vigil ended. The troops 
from Annapolis, who had waited there to put a damaged loco 
motive in order, so they could bring their cannon and equip- 
ment, finally arrived in the city at noon. An enormous crowd 
flocked to the station to greet them. The streets were lined 
with cheering people as the men of the Northern regiments 
marched triumphantly down Pennsylvania Avenue with bands 
playing and flags flying. 

More men came through from Annapolis on the next day. 
The isolation of the city was over, and Washington again be- 
came the capital of the nation—or at least of that part of it 
which still held allegiance to the United States. `` 

During the weeks that followed, more and more troops kept 
pouring into the capital until it finally became a huge armed 
camp. Tents were pitched in open spaces; cannon were 
dragged through the streets and mounted in positions where 
they would command the approaches to the city. As Wash- 
ington thus fortified itself, and the determination of the 
Northern states to oppose secession became evident, resistance 
died down in Maryland. By the middle of May, the railroad 
through Baltimore had been opened, and ‘a majority of the 
people of the state had made it clear that they had no inten: 
tion of joining the South. Naturally a strong secession element 
still existed, but there were enough pro-Union men in the 
state to hold it in the Union throughout the war. 


THE LINCOLNS IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


The Lincoln family now had their first opportunity to settle 
down in their new quarters in the White House. Mrs. Lincoln 
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was destined to be disappointed in her ambition to become 
the reigning social queen of the nation’s capital. ‘The Southern 
families who had dominated Washington society withdrew 
from the city to retum to their homes. The Northern ladies 
who succeeded them had no intention of accepting Mrs. 
Lincoln as their leader. To them she was a parvenue from 
the Middle West, unworthy of ranking among the great fami- 
lies of New England and New York. She had not been in 
Washington since her husband’s brief sojourn there as an 
obscure Congressman, so she had no acquaintanceship with 
important people in the city. And the fact that several mem- 
bers of her family in Kentucky joined the rebel army made her 
suspect not only in society circles, but among the plain people 
as well. She became exceedingly unpopular, and her own im- 
perious manner alienated even those few who had been predis- 
posed to be friendly toward her. Her life in the White House 
was an unhappy one. The wife of a war President can make a 
name for herself in history, but she is not likely to become a 
great social success. Only a woman impervious to public opin- 
ion would make the attempt to do so at a time when the best 
blood of the nation was being poured out in fratricidal strife. 

The plain, simple man who had become President naturally 
paid no attention to his wife’s social ambitions. He was busy 
with affairs of state and the conduct of war. He found relaxa- 
tion playing with his two young sons who romped through 
the dignified and historic Executive Mansion as though it 
were an old stable. The eldest son, Robert, was away at Har- 
vard, so Lincoln depended upon Willie and Tad for com- 
panionship. During the darkest moments of the early cam- 
paigns he was able to throw off his fits of despondency in their 
company. He had a naturdl love for children that was, per- 
haps, in some way a compensation for his lack of success in 
dealing with women. He may have been an indifferent lover 
and an abstracted and neglectful husband, but the only failure 
that could be charged against him as a father was that he 
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completely spoiled his children. And he spoiled them not only 
because he was excessively devoted to them, but also because 
he himself was so restless under restraint that he could not 
bear seeing his children disciplined. When they played tricks 
on the grave-faced Cabinet members and army officers who 
came to visit him, he would never mete out punishment. His 
behavior in the most formal residence in the land was entirely 
informal. He brought to the White House the unvarnished 
manners of the frontier and the small town. 

He was criticized even in the North as a buffoon and a 
vulganan. But it must be remembered that the mores he 
offended were the elaborately refined ones that had been 
imported from Victorian England. When he spoke plain lan- 
guage and acted like a natural human being, the overstuffed 
gentlemen winced and the Dresden-china ladies swooned. 
Lincoln’s secretary, John Hay, who zealously respected the 
manners of the best society himself, nevertheless was astute 
enough to see through Lincoln’s surface crudities to the real 
mian underneath. He said of him: 


I believe that Lincoln is well understood by the people; but 
there is a patent-leather, kid-glove set who know no more of him 
than an owl does of a comet blazing into his blinking eyes. Their 
estimates of him are in many cases disgraceful exhibitions of igno- 
rance and prejudice. Their effeminate natures shrink instinctively 
from the contact of a great reality like Lincoln’s character. I con- 
sider Lincoln republicanism incarnate, with all its faults and all its 
virtues. As, in spite of some rudeness, republicanism is the sole 
hope of a sick world, so Lincoln with all his foibles, is the greatest 
character since Christ. 


Young Hay became greatly devoted to the whimsical, un- 
conventional President whom he irreverently refers to in his 
diary as the Tycoon or the Ancient. He describes Lincoln 
prowling restlessly through the dark halls of the White House 
in shirt-tails and slippers to find someone with whom he could 
share a particularly funny passage from Artemus Ward or 
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Thomas Hood. Hay was vastly amused at the President’s feet, 
which always seemed to be seeking a level higher than his 
head; he speaks of how Lincoln would use them to steady a 
telescope as he inspected shipping on the Potomac, and of 
how visitors to the White House were sometimes shocked to 
see a windowsill lined with a row of men’s shoe soles—the 
biggest of which were always proudly pointed out by the 
servants as belonging to the President himself. 

But Hay realized, too, that although the President was 
sometimes undignified, he was never lacking in true dignity. 
He could spend time playing with his children and jesting 
with his friends, but actually he was a terribly serious person 
whose whole energies were concentrated on winning the War. 
Only three weeks after the firing on Sumter, Lincoln had 
already figured out for himself the essential nature of the con- 
flict. Hay recorded this analysis in his diary, reproducing the 
President’s own words: 


For my part, I consider the central idea pervading this struggle 
is the necessity that is upon us, of proving that popular govern- 
ment is not an absurdity. We must settle this question now, 
whether in a free government the minority have the right to break 
up the government whenever they choose. If we fail it will go far 
to prove the incapability of the people to govern themselves. There 
may be one consideration used in stay of such final judgment, but 
that is not for us to use in advance. 

That is, that there exists in our case, an instance of so vast and 
far-reaching a disturbing element, which the history of no other 
free.nation will probably ever present. That, however, is not for us 
to say at present. Taking the government as we found it we will see 
if the majority can preserve it., 


Under the President’s energetic leadership a majority of 
the Northern people came to the defense of the system of 
popular government. Troops, munitions and money were 
readily provided. The South, which had nourished the delu- 
sion that the Yankees would not fight, now began to realize 
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that she had a first-class war on her hands. The border states 
wavered between Northern and Southern allegiance, and their 
wavering weakened the South more than it did the North. 
The North was in such a powerful position that these few: 
undecided states did.not seriously matter, although Lincoln 
greatly overestimated their importance. There were 22,000,000 
people in the states that finally stood with the Union, against 
fewer than 9,000,000 people in the Confederate states, nearly 
4,000,000 of whom were slaves who could hardly be expected 
to fight to preserve their own bondage. Even more disparate 
was the proportion of wealth in the North and in the South. 
An analysis of resources in the two sections at the beginning 
of the war shows that: . 


In 1860, the North had produced $167,295,000 worth of flour 
and meal as compared with the South’s $55,849,000. . . . The 
North had 19,770 miles of railway track; the South, 10,513... . 
The North ... had 109,000 manufacturing establishments to 
the South’s 31,300. The capital investment in Northern manufac- 
tures was $842,000,000 to the South’s $167,855,000. The number 
of workers in Northern manufactures was 1,131,600 to the South's 
189,500. The value of the manufactured products turned out in 
the North was $1,594,486,000 to the South’s $291,375,000. . . . 
The capital stock of the North’s banks was put at $292,594,000; 
of the South’s banks, at $129,287,000. The total bank deposits in 
the North stood at $187,678,000; in the South, at $66,124,000. In 
the North, money in circulation totaled $119,826,000; in the South, 
$87,276,000. (The United States—A Graphic History. Hacker, 
Modley and Taylor. New York, 1937.) | 


As the war went on this disparity increased enormously. 
For the first year the South stupidly withheld her cotton from 
the European market, then, as the Northern blockade became 
more efficient it almost entirely shut off the Southern ports. 
The North was able to raise a huge purchasing fund through 
taxation and loans. The South had to resort to inflation early 
in the War. Because of the depreciation of currency on both 
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sides it is impossible to arrive at any reasonable comparison of 
war income. All that can be said is that in 1865 the printing- 
press money issued by the Confederacy had no value at all, 
whereas the North, which had spent more than three billion 
dollars in financing the War, still had a currency with an ex- 
change value of at least fifty cents in gold. Even during the 
lowest tide of Northern defeat, the United States dollar never 
went below thirty-nine cents; it rose rapidly after the War, 
reaching par in less than fourteen years. The North emerged 
from the War stronger and more powerful than ever. 

But if the North had population and wealth, the South had 
the one thing that the North lacked most—able military lead- 
ers. The President of the Confcderacy, Jefferson Davis, was 
a professional soldier. The group of generals headed by Robert 
E. Lee were the pick of the men who had been trained at 
West Point and in army service. Lincoln’s greatest problem 
during the first years of the War was to find at least one man 
competent to lead the great Northern army to victory. 

General Winfield Scott, seventy-five-year-old veteran of the 
War of 1812, was the titular head of the little Federal army 
when the War began. It was obvious that he did not have the 
energy or the health to see the campaign through. Nor was 
there any likely successor to him anywhere in sight. The 
United States, as usual, had been too sure of peace to bother 
with training adequate leaders for war. 

The first active fighting took place in the border states, 
where a few miniature battles occurred. The western and 
mountainous part of Virginia, which had no part in the slave 
economy of the tidewater section, gave early indications of 
her intentions to stay with the North. Late in June, a young 
Union commander, George Brinton McClellan, distinguished 
himself by waging successful warfare against the few rebels 
remaining in that part of the state. McClellan was a West 
Point man, a professional soldier who had resigned from 
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the army to engage in railroad work. He left the presidency of 
an Ohio railroad to become a soldier again. With a dearth 
of Union leaders, McClellan’s minor victories made him seem 
outstanding. Lincoln watched his career with interest. He 
needed bright young men to lead his armies. 

As the Northern army continued to grow, an expeditionary 
force was sent from Washington across the river to clear the 
tebels out of Alexandria and Arlington Heights. One of the 
leaders of this force, a young colonel from Illinois, E. E. 
Ellsworth, was killed in an attempt to take down the Con- 
federate flag that had so long been flaunted in the face of the 
President and the people in Washington. This young sol. 
dier’s death brought home the reality of war with great per- 
sonal effect to Lincoln. Ellsworth had accompanied him on the 
train from Springfield to Washington, and he had become very 
much attached to the dashing boy commander. He wrote a 
moving letter of condolence to Ellsworth’s parents. 

Early in June, the capital of the Confederate States was 
transferred from Montgomery, Alabama, to Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. As the Federal armies spread out around Washington 
and increased in size, the Northern people, whipped up by 
newspaper comment, began to feel that a quick drive against 
the new Confederate capital would put down the insurrec- 
tion and restore peace. The cry became “On to Richmond!” 
The Confederate Congress was due to assemble there on 
July 20, and it seemed possible that a well-organized attack 
might prevent the Rebel Congress from sitting. 

The extraordinary session of Congress convened by Presi- 
dential proclamation met in Washington on July 4.’ The seats 
that had been occupied by Senators and Representatives from 
Southern states stood vacant as silent reminders of the fact 
that the nation was now disunited. But dissension and 
wrangling had gone with the departed Congressmen; the 
men who remained almost unanimously supported the Presi- 
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dent’s war measures. When he asked for 400,000 more men 
and $400,000,000 to carry on a War that had as yet been noth- 
ing but a series of skirmishes, only five votes were cast in the 
House against supplying the necessary means. 

In the special message addressed to this Congress, Lincoln 
outlined the first few steps that the Government had taken in 
order to meet the rebellion against it; he answered the South- 
erm arguments on the right of secession; and he went out of 
his way to speak to the people of the nation in order to make 
it clear to them that the War was “essentially a people’s 
contest.” 

He saw clearly that the issue was basic—one that would serve 
as precedent in the conduct of democratic governments 
throughout the world for generations to come. He summed 
up the essential meaning of the American Civil War in a 
single paragraph that can stand as the central core of the 
democratic argument against the slaveholder’s rebellion which 
apologists have tried to explain away by tenuous constitutional 
reasoning and much sophistry. The words he had spoken in 
private to John Hay were now made public in a rephrased and 
tightly developed form: 


And this issue embraces more than the fate of these United 
States. It presents to the whole family of man the question whether 
a constitutional republic or democracy—a government of the peo- 
ple by the same people—can or cannot maintain its territorial in- 
tegrity against its. own domestic foes. It presents the question 
whether discontented individuals, too few in numbers to control 
admiinistration according to organic law in any case, can always, 
upon the pretenses made in this case, or on any other pretenses, or 
arbitrarily without any pretense, break up their government, and 
thus practically put an end to free government upon the earth. It 
forces us to ask: “Is there, in all republics, this inherent and fatal 
weakness?” “Must a government, of necessity, be too strong for 
the liberties of its own poopie; or too weak to maintain its own 
existence?” 
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BULL RUN 


As he spoke, preparations were under way for the first 
major encounter with the Confederate forces. A large body of 
troops under the command of General Beauregard had been 
lying near Manassas Junction for two months. Manassas, which 
lay in a valley watered by a creek named Bull Run, was about 
thirty miles from the Union camps around Arlington. The 
two armies had fired occasional shots at each other’s pickets, 
but had never actually approached each other. Under pressure 
of Northern public opinion, Federal troops were being made 
ready to march against the Confederates in order to capture 
the important Manassas railroad junction and to drive on 
toward Richmond. 

On July 16, about twenty-eight thousand men under the 
command of General McDowell started out to meet the 
enemy's force of thirty-two thousand. Several days of march. 
ing, maneuvering and preliminary encounters took place before 
the main battle on Sunday, July 21. On that day, Congress- 
men and Washington people drove out to see their army 
defeat the rebels. Lincoln waited anxiously in the White House 
for the outcome of this first major test of arms. 

During the afternoon the telegraphic dispatches from the 
field were very encouraging, although it seemed that the battle 
might have to continue for another day before victory was 
assured. The President went for his usual afternoon drive. 
When he returned, his secretaries told him in great excitement 
that Seward had been to the White House with news that 
the Union forces had been routed. Lincoln walked over to the 
army headquarters, where he was handed a telegram reading 
“General McDowell’s army in full retreat. . 
lost. Save Washington and the remnants of 
The routed troops will not re-form.” 

During the evening the news was confirme 
waited up all night, listening to the accour 
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Congressmen and other civilians who had fled madly before 
the retreating soldiers. When morning came, the sky was 
heavily overcast and a steady rain was falling. The first of 
the troops, whose inexperience in warfare had cost them the 
battle, began to stream into Washington. Sympathetic citizens 
set up coffee-stands, where the unhappy men munched their 
breakfasts in silence. Their Commander-in-Chief stood at a 
window in the White House, looking out at the falling rain. 
He had not erred in asking Congress for 400,000 men. The 
War was not going to be an easy one. 

The defeat at Bull Run* had an immediately disheartening 
effect upon the North. No one had foreseen that a war was 
ahead; what had happened in the South was looked upon as 
a sectional insurrection, widespread in area but localized in a 
few disaffected states. It was naturally expected that the 
Federal Government would put down this rebellion by force 
of arms and restore the nation to its normal state without 
much trouble. As soon as this first setback occurred some of 
the Northern people raised the cry for surrender. Greeley, who 
had wanted to let the Southern states go in peace, wrote to 
Lincoln in black despair, hinting at the need for an armistice. 
In a Tribune editorial, he blasted away at the Cabinet heads, 
calling for their dismissal. 

Lincoln, however, was determined to carry on the work he 
had begun. While the troops were still streaming into Wash- 
ington from the battlefield, he drew up a memorandum of 
war policy, outlining the steps to be taken to crush Southern 
resistance. Point by point he put down the things that had to 
be accomplished in order to press on successfully with the 
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A few days after the battle, he summoned McClellan to 
Washington and placed him in charge of organizing a huge 
army that was to march into the South to overwhelm the in- 
surgent slaveholders. Preparations for a real war were made. 
Enlistment terms had already been changed from three months 
to three years. It was realized that the three months’ period 
had been a mistake. 

By an unfortunate coincidence, the battle of Bull Run had 
taken place almost exactiy three months after the time many 
of the first volunteers had enlisted for three months’ service. 
Some of them had refused to go into the battle because their 
term of enlistment was expiring. 

The new army was to be made up of three-year men. Their 
training was undertaken seriously; months of activity were 
given over to organization. McClellan was a stickler for drill, 
for military efficiency and for absolute thoroughness in all 
details of commissary and support. 

Lincoln’s difficulties in finding leaders for his troops were 
just beginning. McDowell had been unsatisfactory; for the 
moment it seemed that McClellan would be the heaven-sent 
commander needed by the Union. Meanwhile, the problem 
of military leadership was creating trouble in the West. 
Sporadic fighting was going on in Missouri between bands of 
rebels and Union men. An able commander was needed there 
to hold the state in line. Lincoln appointed John C. Frémont, 
the Republican nominee for the Presidency in 1856, to the 
command of the Department of the West. Not long after 
Frémont took charge, reports began to filter east that he was 
incompetent, if not actually corrupt. Military expenditures in 
his Department swelled to huge proportions, but no sign of. 
action came from his armies. Late in August, Lincoln was 
surprised to see in the newspapers that Frémont had published 
a proclamation freeing the slaves of all those persons in 
Missouri who had taken up arms against the United States. 
Frémont had consulted with no one about this tremendously 
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important move. It had seemed like a good idea to him at the 
time, and he had promptly put it into effect, perhaps to win 
support from the abolitionists for himself. Certainly he had 
no moral interest in setting the slaves free. He was an oppor- 
tunist and a shallow-minded malcontent who was interested 
only in furthering his own career. Without any thought of 
the far-reaching consequences to the nation, he casually made 
a move that had only been discussed with bated breath by the 
President and the members of his Cabinet. What he did was 
especially embarrassing because it immediately met with great 
approbation by people who were sincerely interested in eman- 
cipation but did not realize that Frémont was acting rashly, 
with no consideration for the delicate situation in the border 
states which were still wavering in loyalty. 

Lincoln wanted to keep the border states in the Union. 
Naturally, their people would not tolerate Frémont’s high- 
handed decision to free the slaves. The President wrote a letter 
to his Western commander, gently chiding him for what he 
had done, and suggesting that he modify his proclamation to 
conform to previously enacted legislation for the confiscation 
of property used for insurrectionary purposes, Frémont te- 
plied that if his order were to be modified it must be done so 
by Presidential command—he was obviously trying to put 
Lincoln in a position from which he could not extricate 
himself so far as abolitionist opinion was concerned. 

Lincoln patiently sent through the official notice. As soon 
as it became known that he had officially countermanded 
Frémont’s order of emancipation, he was denounced by the 
abolitionists. Even his old friend, O. H. Browning, wrote to 
him from Illinois, criticizing him for what he had done. 
Lincoln replied to him on September 22, 1861, in an effort to 
justify his own stand. He made out an airtight argument for 
his position against emancipation. He was to reverse himself 
completely hardly more than a year later. 


Frémont’s ill-considered proclamation gave rise to an issue 
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that Lincoln would rather not have seen raised—the question 
of whether the country was fighting a war to preserve the 
Union or to free the slaves. Lincoln had made up his mind to 
fight on the Union issue; the abolitionists, however, were 
just as determined to make the war a holy one for Negro free- 
dom. They were in a minority, but they made up for their 
lack of numbers by their intensity of effort and moral zeal. 
Their cause was not allowed to remain a simple ethical cru- 
sade. As the War progressed, leadership was taken over from 
the idealists who regarded their work as the work of God. Men 
of more practical nature—politicians—stepped in because they 
saw in the anti-slavery movement a vigorous force that could 
be directed toward the winning of the War. And those who 
stood most to gain from the War, the Northern industrialists, 
quietly put their chips behind thcse men. 

Frémont, who had brought the issuc of emancipation into 
the open, became hopelessly bad as a military commander. 
McClellan grew in power as his army became stronger. Gen- 
eral Scott resigned on October 31; on November 1, McClellan 
was appointed General in Chief in his place. On November 2, 
Lincoln removed Frémont from his command. The outcry 
immediately raised against Lincoln was based on political an- 
tagonisms. Frémont was a leading Republican, McClellan was 
a Democrat. Frémont, in the eyes of many Northerners, stood 
for the anti-slavery forces; McClellan was a member of the 
Democratic party which had been the representative of the 
South and slavery. Lincoln, of course, acted without thought 
of party, but the country was sensitive about the political afhli. 
ations of the men who were to lead its armies. 


THE TRENT AFFAIR 


Only a week after McClellan’s appointment, something hap- 
pened that made the North forget party issues for the mo- 
ment. This was the famous Trent affair. The Confederate 
Government attempted to send two commissioners, James M. 
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Mason and John Slidell, to England and France by way of 
Havana. On November 8, the day after the British steamer 
Trent had left Cuba with Mason and Slidell on board, a 
United States man-of-war stopped the ship and seized the two 
commissioners. News of this event reached the North on No- 
vember 16, and was received with wild enthusiasm. So far 
the North had seen nothing but defeat. This was her first 
small victory. 

The triumph was short lived. The President realized that 
Great Britain would insist that the commissioners had been 
removed from one of her ships by an act contrary to interna- 
tional law. ‘The commissioners would have to be surrendered, 
disappointing as this concession would be to the public. 

The Trent reached England on November 27. Reaction 
there was immediate and violent, especially among those 
upper-class people who considered the United States a demo- 
cratic upstart and a dangerous commercial rival. They 
promptly set up a clamor for war. Since these were the people 
who had charge of the British government, they were in a posi- 
tion to see that forcible measures were carried out at once 
against the United States. Eight thousand soldiers were 
dispatched to Canada, and an embargo was placed on arms 
and munitions. A peremptory demand for the release of the 
commissioners and an apology for their seizure was sent to the 
British Minister in Washington, with instructions for him to 
return to England unless the demand was granted within 
seven days of its delivery. 

‘The sharp tone of the British note naturally was irritating 
to the Cabinet members who met on Christmas Day to delib- 
erate on a course of action. Nevertheless, the attitude which 
Lincoln had taken from the beginning finally prevailed, and 
the Cabinet agreed that the commissioners should be turned 
over to the British. Seward, in drafting his reply, could not 
cesist the temptation to twist the lion’s tail. After consenting 
to return the prisoners, he said: “Nor have I been tempted at 
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all by suggestions that cases might be found in history where 
Great Britain refused to yield to other nations, and even to 
ourselves, claims like that which is now before us.” 

On January 1, 1862, the much-publicized prisoners were 
taken from Boston Harbor to Provincetown, where they were 
safely transferred to a British gunboat. There was an ironic 
aftermath. One of the transports bringing British troops to 
Canada found that the St. Lawrence was frozen over. She 
sailed to Portland, Maine, where permission had to be sought 
from the United States Government to let the troops travel 
across Maine to Canada. Permission was cheerfully granted, 
and the troops who had been sent as a threat to the United 
States shamefacedly entered the country they had come to in- 
vade, while the North grinned at Britain’s discomfiture. 

The Trent affair, with its implications of a foreign war 
ended with a comic incident, but the President’s troubles 
with his generals never ceased. McClellan had spent the rest 
of the summer and the early autumn getting his magnificent 
army ready, but he seemed to be exceedingly reluctant to make 
any use of it. Everyone had expected that a drive would be 
started against the Confederate armies still lying at Manassas, 
but nothing happened. The public became impatient, the 
President worried, and as soon as Congress met, criticism of 
McClellan’s inactivity became increasingly severe. 

The thirty-four-year-old general was undoubtedly suffering 
from an over-inflated egotism that made him difficult to han- 
dle. His predecessor, General Scott, had resigned because of 
genuinely bad health, but McClellan’s arrogance to the al. 
most helpless old man had hastened his retirement. McClellan 
not only felt that Scott was a superannuated fool—he showed 
that he felt it in every speech, letter and deed. But if his atti- 
tude toward General Scott was unkind, his behavior toward 
the President who had selected him as his own personal choice 
for commander exceeded all bounds of common sense and 
human decency. Only thirteen days after Lincoln had made 
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him General in Chief, McClellan revealed himself as a badly 
spoiled child who should have been spanked with the flat of 
his own sword. Hay tells the story in his diary: 


November 13. I wish here to record what I consider a portent 
of evil to come. The President, Governor Seward and I, went over 
to McClellan’s house tonight. The servant at the door said the 
General . . . would soon return. We went in, and after we had 
waited about an hour, McC. came in and without paying any par- 
ticular attention to the porter, who told him the President was 
waiting to see him, went upstairs, passing the door of the room 
where the President and Secretary of State were seated. They waited 
about half-an-hour, and sent once more a servant to tell the General 
they were there, and the answer coolly came that the General had 
zone to bed. 

J merely record this unparalleled insolence of epaulettes without 
comment. It is the first indication I have yet seen of the threatened 
supremacy of the military authorities. 


‘The ever-patient Lincoln swallowed the insult, remarking 
calmly to Hay that perhaps it was better during such perilous 
times not to make a point of etiquette or personal dignity. He 
said later that he would hold McClellan’s stirrup, if he would 
win him victories. But the pompous young general showed no 
signs of moving toward the enemy. Winter came, and McClel- 
lan confessed that he was glad to see the snow fall, for it 
meant that he could not be forced to make his army get under 
way until it was completely ready. In his contention that the 
army must be thoroughly trained and supplied before it ven- 
tured forth, McClellan was probably right. But the character 
traits he had betrayed in his dealings with two old men who 
wished him well correctly indicated that he was not the man 
to lead it. 

While McClellan’s delay engaged the North in bitter dis- 


pute, Congress, which had adjourned on August 6, met again 
for its regular session on December 3. The President, in his 
first Annual Message to this Congress, touched only obliquely 
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on the question of slavery, but went on at some length to ex- 
pound his ideas on the relationship of capital and labor. Free 
labor in the North was playing an important part in the War, 
and Lincoln was eager to win the allegiance of the working 
class to the Northern cause. 

The anti-slavery Radical Republican group in Congress* was 
disappointed at the President’s unwillingness to take a posi- 
tive stand on the matter of freeing the slaves. This Congres- 
sional cabal was growing in power; it had already approached 
the President in October to try to make him force McClellan’s 
hand to move into battle; it was now no longer content to let 
matters rest with the President—it initiated the formation of 
a Congressional committee to inquire into the conduct of the 
War. Generals were brought before this committee, inves- 
tigators were sent into the field and a typical American scandal- 
hunting inquiry was staged. 

Because of what happened in the South during Reconstruc- 
tion days after the War, the Radicals have been treated with 
undue unfairness in history. They have been called the Vindic- 
tives, and every motive from overweening personal ambition 
to sheer malice has been attributed to them. Like most men, 
they were neither wholly good nor entirely bad. They were 
radicals in that they wanted the Republican party to get down 
to the root of the matter that had caused it to be founded— 
opposition to slavery. They were vindictive only in that they 
were implacably set against any compromise with slavery and 
wanted to punish the South that had gone to war to defend 
it. Lincoln hated slavery as an abstract thing; these men, like 
the non-political abolitionists whose cause they took over, 
hated slavery as a living evil. To them slavery was a force that 
stood for oppression and nothing else. They saw it in personal 


* The members of this group changed somewhat from time to time but 
the leading spirits were Thaddeus Stevens, Zachariah Chandler, Benjamin 
F. Wade, Charles Sumner, George W. Julian and two of Lincolns friends 
from Illinois, Lyman Trumbull and Owen Lovejoy. Later in the War they 
.were joined by Henry Winter Davis. 
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terms as a demonic Simon Legree who was lashing the flesh 
and enchaining the souls of four million fellow creatures. 

The Radicals were not without guile, not without dishonesty 
in their methods. They made use of what political power they 
could grasp to further their battle against what they considered 
the greatest menace of their time. Yet in essence they were 
honest men, as honest, many of them, as Lincoln himself, and 
a good deal more forthright. Only that curious duality of 
political interest already mentioned—the alliance of finance 
capitalism with the progressive anti-slavery forces—made the 
Radicals a disturbing and sometimes dangerous element in 
the waging of a war in which the Northern cause was itself 
dual in nature. 

A prime example of this strange alliance of holy zeal and 
the almighty dollar can be seen in the next incident with 
which Lincoln had to deal at this time. His Secretary of 
War, Simon Cameron, who had certainly not been Lincoln’s 
choice for that office, became the target of a widespread pro- 
test against war profiteering. Cameron himself almost surely 
did not profit directly from any of the enormous war contracts 
being handed out. As he very frankly said, he didn’t need the 
money. Nevertheless, there were scandals, and friends of his 
were profiting at the Government’s expense. In December, 
when he submitted his annual report, Cameron made a curi- 
ous move. Induced perhaps by the Radicals, or encouraged by 
the abolitionists’ approval of Frémont’s bold gesture of eman- 
cipation, Cameron incorporated in his report a recommenda- 
tion that the Government arm the slaves and incite them to 
turn against their masters. In order to force the issue, Cam- 
eron, without consulting the President, put printed copies of 
his report in the mails for release to the press. Lincoln quickly 
ordered the report recalled, and re-worded the recommenda- 
tion so as to make it relatively harmless, Early in January, 
Cameron was out of the Cabinet, and was appointed Minister 
to Russia. 
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Lincoln replaced Cameron with Stanton, a strange choice 
under the circumstances, for Stanton, although incorruptible 
in placing war contracts, was even closer to the Radicals than 
Cameron had been. He was, however, an able director of af- 
fairs; he threw his great energy into the administration of the 
War Department and made things hum. He kept in active 
touch with the armies and held an iron hand over the generals. 
He was friendly toward McClellan when he first took office, 
but relations between the two men soon became strained. 

On January 27, only a few days after Stanton’s appointment, 
the President, under pressure from public opinion and Con- 
gress, issued his General War Order Number One which was 
a public command to the army and navy to move toward the 
insurgents on February 22. Lincoln had been studying mili- 
tary tactics, reading books on the subject very much as he had 
studied law, surveying and Euclid. McClellan objected to this 
order, pointing out that publishing the exact day on which the 
army was to move permitted the enemy to prepare for the 
attack. He said that roads would not be in fit condition for 
the movement of a large army so early in the spring. He also 
insisted that his own forces were not yet large enough to be 
used against the Confederates.* In all he managed to persuade 
Lincoln that an advance on February 22 would be impractical. 

During the month of February, Lincoln was plunged into 
such personal grief that he was in no mood to argue with his 
recalcitrant general. His son Willie became seriously ill, and 
then, on February 20, he died. The shock of this death seemed 
to be the final touch needed to send the already emotionally 
overburdened man into a period of the deepest gloom. All his 
old melancholy returned, and with it the twists and idiosyn- 
crasies of his nature. He twice had his dead son’s body ex- 
humed so he could look at his face again. 


* McClellan seems to have made almost exclusive use of scouts and spies 
who could not count. Johnston’s army at Manassas was only one-third the 
size of his; it was less well equipped and its men were in poorer condition. 
Yet McClellan spoke constantly “Bout being. outnumbered. 
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Meanwhile the President’s General War Order had been 
taken more seriously in the West than in the East. Early in 
February, two strategically situated river forts in Western Ten- 
nessee were captured by a hitherto little-known Union com- 
mander, Ulysses S. Grant. The winning of these forts was the 
first Northern victory of any importance. After so many 
months of defeat and disappointment it helped to make the 
nation feel that perhaps the tide of secession had turned at last. 
Spring was close at hand. McClellan’s peerless army could be 
expected to get under way in a few weeks in a campaign that 
would strike the death blow to the rebellion. Peace would be 
established before the summer was over. The people of the 
North, and Lincoln, too, were still under the impression 
that one great battle would end the War and compel the Con- 
federates to abandon the cause for which they had been fight- 
ing. 

As spring approached, the Confederate General Johnston 
realized that his position at Manassas was untenable in the 
face of McClellan’s superior numbers. He slowly began to 
withdraw his army, and, by March 11, had moved it beyond 
the Rappahannock River. McClellan, hearing of this, started 
hotly for the famous Junction. When he arrived there with 
his army he found the place deserted. He also found that it 
had never been adequately protected. Dummy guns made 
from logs commanded many of the earthworks. McClellan 
marched his army back to Washington again, to find the 
whole country laughing at him. The President, finally having 
lost confidence in him, quietly relieved McClellan of his gen- 
eral command, leaving him as commander of the Army of 
the Potomac only. The ostensible reason for this was that 
McClellan was about to take the field, where he would not be 
in a position to supervise the other armies. No one was de- 
ceived. 

Just before McClellan had made his drive against a phantom 
army, a naval battle took place that terrified all the seaports of 
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the North. The Confederates had raised one of the vessels 
sunk at the Norfolk Navy Yard, and had converted her hulk 
into an armor-sheathed boat with an underwater ram. This 
strange craft, which had once been the Merrimac but which 
. was now named the Virginia, slowly steamed out into Hamp- 
ton Roads on March 8, and methodically proceeded to an- 
nihilate the wooden ships of the Northern fleet while their 
cannonballs bounced harmlessly off her armor. Stanton trem- 
bled for the safety of Washington; a delegation of New York 
businessmen rushed to the capital begging for some kind of 
protection for their city. 

The next day the whole affair was over. An even stranger- 
looking and much smaller craft, John Enicsson’s ironclad 
Monitor, which had jist recently been built as an experiment 
by the North, moved across Hampton Roads with her deck 
almost awash and only a round gun turret visible. This “cheese- 
box on a raft,” as she was popularly’ described, just as me- 
thodically proceeded to put the Virginia (née Merrimac) out 
of business. The North breathed easier, but the naval experts 
of the world went into hurried consultations. The wooden 
warship had become obsolete; and every navy had to be rebuilt. 


THE FIRST CAMPAIGN AGAINST RICHMOND 


As soon as this marine interlude was over, attention again 
became concentrated on McClellan’s long-awaited move to- 
ward Richmond. On March 13, the now somewhat tarnished 
general completed his plan of attack. Instead of moving di- 
rectly south through Manassas as the President had expected, 
McClellan determined to make a flank attack by land and 
water, moving up the Peninsula between the York and the 
James Rivers. This oblique movement left Washington ex- 
posed to the possibility of a direct attack from the Confederate 
forces lying north of Richmond. In order to forestall this, 
an adequate army had to be left to defend the capital. Lin- 
coln protested against this whole plan of campaign, but he 
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permitted his objections to be overruled, since he was ad- 
mittedly inexperienced in military matters. 

Early in April, McClellan was near Yorktown with more 
than a hundred thousand men. The old Revolutionary battle- 
ground again heard the tread of marching men; some of the, 
ancient trenches there were dug out and reconditioned—Lin- 
coln’s army was beginning its first great campaign where 
Washington’s army had won its final victory. Unfortunately 
for sentiment, the portent turned out to be meaningless. 
McClellan spent a month elaborating a siege against Yorktown 
which was held by a force only one-tenth the size of his own. 
During the time he was toying with this pretty demonstration 
of military-school tactics, the Union armies in the West went 
on to win the fiercely contested battle of Shiloh and to capture 
the city of New Orleans which was the key to the Mississippi 
River. 

While these military moves against the Confederacy were 
under way, the President and Congress had been engaged in 
organizing the first tentative moves toward solving the basic 
problem of slavery. A bill was passed prohibiting slavery in 
the territories; another abolished slavery in the District of 
Columbia with compensation for loss of property. The drift 
of public opinion was making it evident that the War would 
necessarily have to make an end to the issue that had torn the 
country in two. Lincoln, averse as usual to any violent change 
in the nation’s structure, drew up a plan whereby the slaves 
would be gradually freed and their owners compensated for 
their property. He submitted this to Congress on March 6, 
1862. To emphasize the practicality of his proposal, he pointed 
out that the expenses incurred in eighty-seven days of war 
would purchase all the slaves in four border states and the 
District of Columbia. 

Lincoln’s scheme for achieving emancipation as painlessly 
as possible might have been successful if his army had marched 
resolutely toward Richmond to reinforce his proposal by put- 
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ting down armed resistance. But McClellan, after putting his 
siege batteries in place before Yorktown, again found that 
the elusive Johnston, who had escaped him at Manassas, did 
not wait to be attacked. He withdrew up the Peninsula, leav- 
ing McClellan to follow. The Federal fleet sailed up the James 
to a point eight miles from the city. McClellan slowly ad- 
vanced with his army during the month of May. He had been 
expecting additional troops for the intended assault on Rich- 
mond, but a clever feint by “Stonewall” Jackson made Lin- 
coln and Stanton believe that Washington was in danger, and 
the supporting troops were, withheld to protect the capital. 
Much disgruntled, McClellan finally arrived at Fair Oaks, 
only a few miles from Richmond. On May 31 he was attacked 
there by Johnston. The Confederate commander was wounded 
in the ensuing battle and was replaced the next day by Robert 
E. Lee, who had not yet distinguished himself in the field. He 
rapidly did so. 

McClellan permitted nearly a month to pass while his army 
lay near the city. Lee took advantage of this respite to 
strengthen his forces. Then, on June 25, he threw his army 
of defense into an offensive attack against McClellan’s forces. 
The famous seven days before Richmond began; they ended 
in McClellan’s army being forced to retreat, fighting des- 
perately all the way to the James River. 

McClellan fortifed his position at Harrison’s Landing, 
where the Federal fleet came to his support. Lee retired to 
Richmond to rest his army after having driven the invader 
back. McClellan waited for more men and fresh supplies to 
renew his attack against Richmond. He refused to admit that 
the Peninsular campaign was over, but actually it was, and it 
had been a costly failure for the North. 

On July 8, Lincoln visited his defeated army. No one knew 
what his thoughts were during the river journey to and from 
Harrison’s Landing, but this bitter voyage marks the tuming 
point in his Presidential career. So far he had been dominated 
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by events, molding his policies only after expediency de 
manded that they be changed. Now all hesitancy and douln 
vanished; he became strong and daring. It was strength born 
of desperation, but it was strength. The man had been in hell 
for months. He had never looked so wom and haggard as he 
did at this time. The memory of his son’s death was still with 
him; he had seen Congress and the country go against him; 
he had been unable to find a competent general to lead his 
Eastern armies—and he faced the realization that the year- 
long preparations against Richmond had come to nothing. 

McClellan’s petulance over the lack of support which he in- 
sisted had caused his repulse probably did not help matters 
in his dealings with the President. Lincoln returned to Wash- 
ington maturing his plans for action on the way. He moved 
with unwonted swiftness as soon as he reached the city. He 
had already made an indirect appeal through the Governors 
of the states for 300,000 more men and he had summoned 
General Pope from the West to take charge of the campaign 
in Virginia. He also called Halleck to come East to be the 
General in Chief of all the Northern armies. Most important 
of all, he prepared to meet the issue of slavery squarely for the 
first time in his career. 

The demand for the suppression of the institution that had 
brought on the War had been rising insistently in the North. 
Frémont had given the original impetus to this demand with 
his unauthorized act of military emancipation. On May 9, 
one of Lincoln’s most trusted generals, his own personal 
friend, David Hunter, had issued a similar proclamation. No 
charge of political ambition could be made against Hunter; 
he was an honest and forthright man, and the President knew 
it. Reluctantly he had countermanded his friend’s order, but 
the very words he had used in doing so indicated that he was 
beginning to weaken in his opposition to such measures. 

On his return to Washington Lincoln called a meeting of 
the Senators and Representatives of the border states. He had 
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addressed them once before when the Peninsular campaign 
was just beginning, pleading with them then to accept his plan 
of compensated emancipation. They had refused it. He gave 
them this one last chance to accept. They refused again. His 
mind was made up. The first evidence of his intention came 
the next day, July 13. In company with Welles and Seward 
he attended a funeral, the funeral of Stanton’s infant son. 
The occasion, which must have reminded him forcefully of 
the burial of his own son only five months before, may have 
had something to do with his breaking his customary silence 
on matters of future policy. He spoke aloud his thoughts on 
the subject of military emancipation. Welles reported the 
occasion in his diary: 


He [Lincoln] dwelt earnestly on the gravity, importance and 
delicacy of the movement, said he had given it much thought and 
had come to the conclusion that it was a military necessity abso- 
lutely essential for the salvation of the Union, that we must free 
the slaves or be ourselves subdued. . . . 


During the next week Lincoln grappled with the problem he 
had so long been avoiding. Until this time he would have been 
content to let slavery exist within its own well-established 
boundaries, hoping that natural evolutionary processes would 
some day bring it to an end. Now he realized that in order to 
win the War he had to eradicate the basic cause of the con. 
flict. His chief difficulty was that he still did not want to 
alienate the people in the border states who were loyal to the 
Union. He had to find a device that would permit him to free 
the slaves of the enemies of the Union and at the same time 
allow its friends to retain their property. He was a politician 
and he could not afford to antagonize his allies, no matter what 
their internal policies might be. 

On July 22, he entered a Cabinet meeting with his plan 
completely worked out. He was ready to present it to his ad- 
visers, but he was not asking for their approval; he told them 
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frankly that the question was already settled in his own mind 
and that he would take full responsibility for it. He then read 
the draft of his proclamation. It declared that on the first of 
January, 1863, “all persons held as slaves within any state or 
states wherein the constitutional authority of the United States 
shall not then have been practically recognized . . . shall 
then, thenceforward and forever be free.” 

This carefully phrased wording covered the device needed to 
hold the border slave states in the Union. The emancipation 
provision was directed only at the Confederate states—the 
states that were in rebellion against the Union. Men in those 
states were to lose their slaves; men in states that had remained 
loyal were to be permitted to keep their slave property. The 
proclamation of emancipation was not a philanthropic ges- 
ture to benefit the enslaved Negroes—it was a wartime measure 
intended to weaken the insurgent states. 

Lincoln’s obviously determined manner overcame any pos- 
sible opposition on the part of his Cabinet. Seward, however, 
astutely pointed out that if the proclamation were made public 
at this moment of disaster when the Richmond campaign had 
just failed, it would sound like a despairing cry from a be- 
wildered administration, Why not wait for a victory before 
releasing it? 

This suggestion seemed sensible. Lincoln decided to with- 
hold his proclamation until the Northern armies made a suf- 
ficient show of success to provide a favorable psychological re- 
ception for it. During the time he had to wait for a victory, 
the abolitionists, not knowing what was in his mind, kept up 
pressure for emancipation. On August 19, Greeley published 
his famous letter entitled “The Prayer of Twenty Millions” 
in which he appealed to the President to make an end of 
slavery. Lincoln replied to him three days later: “My para- 
mount object is to save the Union, and not either to save or 
to destroy slavery,” he said. “If I could save the Union with- 
out freeing any slave, I would do it; and if I could save it by 
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freeing all the slaves, I would do it; and if I could save it by 
freeing some and leaving others alone, I would also do that.” 
This was his declaration of official policy for the moment. 
He tempered it in closing by saying: “I intend no modifica- 
tion of my oft-expressed personal wish that all men could 
everywhere be free.” 

A few weeks later (September 13), a committee of re- 
ligious denominations waited on the President to supplement 
Greeley’s plea. In view of the date on which this incident 
took place and the events that were to happen hardly more 
than a week later, it is curious to see Lincoln still steadfastly 
defcnding the policy that he was ready to abandon as soon 
as any kind of victory would permit him to do so. It is almost 
as though he were trying to present the-other side of the argu- 
ment. He gives all the practical reasons for not issuing a proc- 
lamation of emancipation. He admits candidly that no words 
of his would have any effect in the South. But his final words 
give the clue to what was passing in his own mind: 


Do not misunderstand me because I have mentioned these ob- 
jections. They indicate the difficulties that have thus far prevented 
my action. ...I have not decided against a proclamation of 
liberty to the slaves, but hold the matter under advisement; and I 
can assure you that the subject is on my mind, by day and night, 
more than any other. Whatever shall appear to be God’s will, I 
will do. 


The military maneuvers that were so intimately tied up with 
emancipation were progressing rapidly. A victory was in the 
offing, although events leading up to it hardly seemed pro- 
pitious. Pope had made a miserable fizzle of his command of 
the Army of Virginia. On August 29-30, he had been attacked 
by the Confederates on the old battlefield of Manassas and 
had seen his forces routed there almost as badly as the green 
troops of McDowell had been in the first major encounter of 
the War. Lee had driven on around him, heading north to- 
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ward Maryland. McClellan, who had returned from the 
Peninsula with his troops, was hastily put in charge of the 
counter-offensive against Lee. ‘The two armies met in Mary- 
Jand on September 17, just beyond Harper’s Ferry, facing 
each other across an obscure country creek named Antietam 
that became famous that day. The battle that was fought on 
its banks was the bloodiest single day of the War, but it ended 
in Lee’s being driven southward into Virginia. 


THE PROCLAMATION OF EMANCIPATION 


Antietam was no great and decisive victory, but it would 
have to do. On September 22, 1862, the President read the 
final wording of his Proclamation of Emancipation to the 
Cabinet; two days later it was released to the press. The im- 
mediate reaction in the North was rather disappointing. 
After waiting a few days to determine public opinion, Lin- 
coln wrote to the Vice President, Hannibal Hamlin, on Sep- 
tember 28, saying that “while commendation in newspapers 
and by distinguished individuals is all that a vain man could 
wish, stocks have declined, and troops come forward more 
slowly than ever. . . . The North responds to the proclama- 
tion sufficiently in breath; but breath alone kills no rebels.” 

Lack of great enthusiasm over this first movement toward 
freeing the slaves was not the only burden Lincoln had to 
bear at this time. He was having trouble with McClellan again. 
McClellan had forced Lee to withdraw across the Potomac, 
but he did nothing about going in pursuit of him. On October 
1, Lincoln visited his procrastinating commander. He reviewed 
the troops in and around Harper’s Ferry and then went to 
McClellan’s headquarters at Antietam.* Evidently the Presi- 


* An incident which took place en route was used against Lincoln to 
show that he was heartless and unfeeling. His visit ,occurred sixteen days 
after the battle, when all the dead and wounded had been removed. While 
traveling toward McClellan’s camp, Lincoln asked his aide and bodyguard, 
Ward Hill Lamon, to sing one of his sad little songs for him. This story 
was ified and distorted by Lincoln’s enemies until it became a wild tale 
of a callous President driving past heaps of corpses while Lamon roared out 
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dent considered the troops to be in better condition and better 
supplied than McClellan did. The Western army had just 
won the battle of Corinth; the Eastern army was completely 
inactive while its commander complained to Washington 
about his cavalry mounts and his lack of supplies. On October 
13, Lincoln wrote to McClellan criticizing him for his over- 
cautiousness. McClellan replied, saying that his horses were 
in no condition to move. Then Lincoln’s patience gave way. 
He telegraphed sharply: “Will you pardon me for asking what 
the horses of your army have done since the battle of Antietam 
that fatigues anything?” 

This was the beginning of the end. On October 26, McClel- 
lan reluctantly started out after Lee, but he was not quick 
enough to prevent him from crossing the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains and reaching Central Virginia. Lincoln had already made 
up his mind that if McClellan permitted this to happen he 
would remove him from his command. On November 5, the 
fatal order went out, and McClellan’s troubled career as the 
head of the Union army was finished forever. 

Burnside was placed in charge of McClellan’s army. Under 
his command it moved down slowly into Virginia to Fred- 
ericksburg, where it fought a hopeless battle in the middle of 
December, charging against Confederates solidly entrenched 
on the heights beyond that city until the loss of life was so 
great that the whole North was appalled. The end of 1862 
was a period of the deepest gloom and depression throughout 
the Northern states. The year that had begun so favorably was 
petering out in defeat, and the Government was in a quandary 
as to what to do about its military failures. Lincoln was the 
object of bitter attack, and he must have felt his position 
keenly. The November elections had gone against the admin- 
istration; Congress was bitterly critical; a Cabinet crisis threat- 
obscene ditties. Two years later, on September 12, 1864, Lincoln wrote out 


an account of the journey for Lamon to use in correcting the absurd story 
which was still being told. . 
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ened as Seward and Chase offered to resign because of the 
disputes over the responsibility for what had happened at 
Fredericksburg. The public debt had risen enormously; cur- 
rency inflation had begun, and, worst of all, the troops had not 
been paid for five months. The Proclamation of Emancipa- 
tion, which had been issued after a Northern victory, took 
effect on January 1, 1863, in the lowest ebb of Northern defeat. 

When Lincoln addressed his message to Congress on De- 
cember 1, 1862, he asked that the war measure of emancipa- 
tion be implemented by the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution embodying his plan for compensation. Two 
years passed before this was finally accomplished, on January 
31, 1865,* and then no provision for compensation was made. 
When the next amendment (the Fourteenth) was ratified in 
1868, it specifically forbade compensation of any kind. 

As a military measure, the Proclamation of Emancipation 
was easily justified, although there was some doubt about its 
constitutionality. It accomplished several purposes: It acted 
as a thorn in the side of the Confederacy; it helped win liberal 
opinion in Europe to the Northern side; and it increased the 
strength of the Northern armies by adding Negro soldiers to 
their ranks. Several colored regiments were formed immedi- 
ately; by the end of the War, 186,000 Negroes had enrolled 
on the Union side. 

At the end of his message to Congress on December 1, 
1862, a large part of which is devoted to a discussion of the 
then forthcoming Proclamation of Emancipation and the sup- 
porting legislation required for it, Lincoln gives an indication 
of what his own inner feelings were in the matter of freeing 
the slaves. He concludes with the moving words: 


Fellow-citizens, we cannot escape history. We of this Congress 
and this administration will be remembered in spite of ourselves. 


* Lincoln did not live to see the slaves freed. The final ratification by the 


states was not completed until December 18, 1865—eight months after 
his death. 
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No personal significance or insignificance can spare one or another 
of us. The fiery trial through which we pass will light us down, 
in honor or dishonor, to the latest generation. We say we are for 
the Union. The world will not forget that we say this. We know 
how to save the Union. The world knows we do know how 
to save it. We—even we here—hold the power and bear the respon- 
sibility. In giving freedom to the slave, we assure freedom to the 
free—honorable alike in what we give and what we preserve. We 
shall nobly save or meanly lose the last best hope of earth. Other 
means may succeed; this could not fail. The way is plain, peace- 
ful, generous, just—a way which, if followed, the world will forever 
applaud, and God must forever bless. 


Lincoln was keenly conscious of the tides of opinion 
throughout the world. He was in full sympathy with liberal 
thought and he was eager to have the real nature of the cause 
for which his country was fighting understood by people 
everywhere. In England a remarkable division of attitude had 
occurred. The aristocracy, as has already been indicated, was 
in almost complete sympathy with the South, but the British 
working people were in hearty accord with the aims of the 
North. Even the operators in the Lancashire mills, who were 
being starved as a result of the cotton shortage caused by the 
blockade, steadfastly supported the Union cause. The working- 
men of Manchester addressed a letter to the President at the 
beginning of the new year 1863, enclosing a resolution of 
sympathy with the aims of the Northern Government. On Jan- 
uary 19, Lincoln answered them, saying that the example set 
by the Lancashire mill operators was “an instance of sublime 
Christian heroism which has not been surpassed in any age 
or in any country.” The people of the Northern states, moved 
by the plight of the English factory hands, subscribed large 
sums of money for relief and sent shiploads of wheat to Liver- 
pool. 

The horizon of the Illinois lawyer who had become Presi- 
dent was expanding. He had been occupied successively with 
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town, county, state and national problems. Now his mind had 
to take in those vast and subtly interconnected relationships 
which tie together all the peoples of the world. He realized 
that he was playing a role in history; he knew that what he did 
would be commented on for generations to come; he knew 
that what he said would be recorded for all time. A man who 
is conscious of his historic destiny thinks and acts in terms 
of long-range conduct. Nevertheless, the Lincoln of the White 
House was still the Lincoln of New Salem hill and Speed’s 
store and the circuit-towns of the prairies. He had not for- 
gotten his origins or his training. He was now applying to 
greater problems the simple universal things he had learned 
during his youth. 

Stories of his humanity and his sympathy multiply during 
the war years until they merge into a legend that is half truth 
and half fiction. Yet however unsubstantiated some of the in- 
cidents may be there is no doubt of the underlying truth. And 
Abraham Lincoln is remembered by the mass of people, not 
for his politician’s skill or his historical importance, but for 
the way he acted in little personal relationships with the 
common people who came to see him for all sorts of reasons. 
The entrance hall to the White House was always filled with 
them. Indians, ‘Tennessee mountaineers, Negroes, immigrants, 
religious men of all denominations, wives and widows, old 
friends and neighbors—and just plain citizens—came in an end- 
less stream. He saw them all. Even lunatics came to him in 
droves, with all sorts of wild schemes to which he listened 
gravely. By treating the insane as though they were sane he 
found that he could deal with them easily. Actually, to the 
tired and aging man who sat in the White House day after 
day listening to the pleas and criticism and curses of his peo- 
ple, they must eventually all have come to seem alike, sane 
and insane. 

However, the time he spent with his visitors was by no 
means wasted. It enabled him to take a public-opinion poll 
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of his own. His secretaries were often surprised to find that 
the President, who read so little, knew so much about what 
was going on in the country. Nothing of what he heard was 
lost on him. He listened and he remembered. When the time 
came he acted accordingly. 

Familiar as it is, no part of the Lincoln legend is more 
worthy of serious respect than that which has to do with his 
pardoning of soldiers. No record was ever kept of the actual 
number of cases that passed through his hands, but it must, 
by all accounts, have been large. And, contrary to popular 
belief, he did not pardon every case that was brought to his 
attention. He went out of his way to see that justice was done, 
and he was earnestly averse to permitting a man to be exe- 
cuted for anything except a clear-cut criminal cause. He sought 
desperately for excuses to pardon, often delaying a case until 
he could think of a good reason for granting amnesty. He 
admitted to his more sternly minded colleagues that he was 
pigeon-hearted. He agreed cheerfully with Stanton and Bates 
that he was demoralizing the army. But he went right on 
granting pardons. 


GETTYSBURG 


The Lincoln of legend and sentiment reaches its height 
during 1863. 1862 belongs to McClellan; 1864 to Grant; for 
these were years of complicated military maneuveis. But 1863 
was a year in which the two chief military movements came 
together at the same time in the Union victories at Vicks- 
burg and Gettysburg. And Gettysburg belongs to Lincoln 
even more than to the men who fought there. Lincoln was 
never more mistaken than when he said: “The world will little 
note nor long remember what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here.” 

The year began inauspiciously enough. Burnside, who had 
made such a pathetic failure at Fredericksburg, was replaced by 
Joseph Hooker, Desertions from the army were heavy, and 
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recruits were almost impossible to get. Hooker, who was known 
as “Fighting Joe,” managed to reinvigorate the tired and 
apathetic soldiers. However, he had his own ideas on national 
administration and army policy which were at variance with 
Lincoln’s beliefs in the free methods of a democracy. When 
he appointed Hooker to his command on January 26, 1863, 
Lincoln wrote to him saying: “I have heard, in such a way 
as to believe it, of your recently saying that both the army and 
the government needed a dictator. Of course it was not for 
this, but in spite of it, that I have given you the command. 
Only those generals who gain successes can set up dictators. 
What I now ask of you is military success, and I will risk the 
dictatorship.” 

The general who was celebrated for his fighting abilities and 
his favoring of strong-arm methods lasted for just one battle— 
Chancellorsville—which was fought early in May on the out- 
skirts of Fredericksburg, and which ended in the loss of 18,000 
men and the full retreat of the Union army. 

The South had won both Fredericksburg and Chancellors- 
ville, but she needed more than these victories to help her 
cause. The inexorable laws of economics were working to de- 
feat her. Food was terribly scarce; there had been a bread riot 
in Richmond early in April; inflation was under way, and the 
food that could be had brought enormous prices. Butter sold 
for $4 a pound; tea for $10 a pound; brown sugar—white was 
anobtainable—for $1.50 a pound; eggs for $1.50 a dozen. 

Lee, after consulting with Jefferson Davis, decided on a bold 
course-of action. The Confederacy would carry the war into 
the North, invade Pennsylvania, relieve the hard-fought soil 
of Virginia, and press forward with a smashing drive against 
the Northern cities which had yet not tasted warfare. Early 
in June he started his armies on their journey north. Rumors 
of Lee’s intended invasion reached Washington and measures 
were taken to forestall it, but Hooker was too slow. Lee’s 
army, stretched out in a dangerously long line, passed up the 
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Shenandoah Valley, crossed the Potomac and Maryland, and 
entered Pennsylvania. An advance guard pushed north while 
the main army gathered just beyond the border. Confederate 
troops seized York and compelled the city to ransom itself 
with clothing and money. Some of the troops approached 
within four miles of Harrisburg and the people there could 
hear the sound of gunfire. The whole North was thrown into 
consternation. Refugees fled before the marching army; East- 
ern Governors desperately tried to raise volunteers for defense 
and pleaded with the authorities at Washington to put 
McClellan in charge again; citizens purchased arms; Philadel- 
phia and New Jersey prepared themselves against invasion. 

The Union army was rushed forward to meet the invader. 
Lincoln was afraid to trust his dictator-loving general at such 
a moment of crisis. He sought for some one else. McClellan 
was out of the question; almost every Northern commander of 
note had already been tried. At the last moment Lincoln 
decided upon an unforeseen choice. He picked General 
George G. Meade, a Corps commander in the Army of the 
Potomac. Meade had quarreled with the irascible Hooker a 
few hours before his notification of appointment arrived. “Am 
I under arrest?” he asked sleepily as he was awakened on the 
early morning of June 28, to be told that he had been made 
commander of the Army of the Potomac. 

Meade hurried his forces into Pennsylvania. On July 1, 
the two armies, groping for each other, met almost accidentally 
at Gettysburg. The most spectacular battle of the war ensued. 
The widely dispersed forces were quickly concentrated, facing 
each other on the outskirts of the little town. The Confed- 
erates carried the first day, and were still supreme on the 
second. On the third day of battle, Lee issued orders for a 
tremendous assault on the Union lines. An artillery duel began 
at one o'clock in the afternoon. Then fifteen thousand Con- 
federates led by General Pickett moved across the long valley 
separating the armies. They walked into a concentrated volley 
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of cannon and musketry fire that cut them down like wheat. 
This was the high-water mark of the Confederacy. Lee’s army, 
broken and defeated, started south the next day. The rain 
that so often follows a great battle came down in torrents as 
the Confederate army, transporting its wounded in wagons, 
headed back to the Shenandoah Valley. 

On this same day, July 4, the fortified city of Vicksburg, 
which had been under siege for months, surrendered to Gen- 
eral Grant. The last important Confederate stronghold on the 
Mississippi was in Federal hands. Lincoln said in picturesque 
phrase: “The Father of Waters again goes unvexed to the sea.” 

Had the War been fought by two countries it would prob- 
ably have ended at this time. But it was a War between two 
divisions of the same people—determination was equal on both 
sides. The Confederacy, lacking in ammunition, money, sup- 
plies and men for her armies, nevertheless grimly decided to 
continue what seems to us now a hopeless struggle. It did 
not seem quite so hopeless then. Gettysburg, which might 
have been a decisive and final victory, turned out to be only 
a repulse of the invading Southern army. Lincoln tried to 
force Meade to follow up his success with a strong attack that 
would annihilate Lee, but the pursuit was not carried out ef- 
ficiently. It was Antietam all over again, with Meade playing 
the part of the dilatory McClellan. Lee reached Central Vir- 
ginia, where he remained quietly throughout the fall and 
winter. 

Even in the summer of 1863, when the North was in the 
full flush of victory, many of its own people were doing 
their best to defeat its cause. Copperheadism was on the in- 
crease. Disaffected areas were rife with opposition to the 
Northern war policy; treason became commonplace. Recruit- 
ing had fallen off so badly that men had to be offered large 
bounties for enlistment. Even this did not help. Men had to 
be drafted into the army, and the resistance to this measure 
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became so great that in New York City it flared out into open 
violence only ten days after Gettysburg. 

An attack was made on an office where names were being 
drawn for the draft. The building was burned, and police and 
soldiers were assaulted. ‘The mob then surged through the city 
for four days terrorizing the populace, burning a Negro 
orphan asylum and running down and killing Negroes wher- 
ever they could be found. Nearly one thousand people were 
killed or wounded, and property damage ran into several mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Copperheadism in New York and in certain sections of the 
Middle West was, of course, not truly representative of North- 
em opinion. The victories at Gettysburg and Vicksburg did 
testore the confidence of many Northern people in their own 
cause, and they had a great influence on the elections held in 
the fall of 1863. These elections were for state officers, but 
the results could be taken as an indication of public attitude 
on the administration’s handling of the War. In Illinois the 
election was regarded as so important that the President was 
asked to come to Springfield to address a Republican meeting 
that was to be held there. Lincoln could not leave Washing- 
ton during such critical days, so he wrote instead a remark- 
able letter of policy to James C. Conkling, a Springfield law- 
yer who was his personal friend. In this letter, dated August 
26, 1863, Lincoln put forth his views on the War, Emancipa- 
tion and the Negro. His message was effective in shaping senti- 
ment in favor of the administration which was under heavy 
attack from both Radical Republicans and Democrats, but 
what really decided the issue was an almost unnoticed ground- 
swell of public opinion. Intellectuals had stood with the Presi- 
dent almost from the first, and even those who had held back 
at first were now being won over. And the people of the 
Northern states, by some strange kind of intuitive judgment, 
were making up their minds that Abraham Lincoln was a 
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good man and an honest one despite everything that was being 
said about him by his enemies. 

Citizens who had visited the President at the White House 
went to their far-scattered homes to tell their neighbors what 
“Old Abe” was really like; soldiers carried the word home 
when they returned on furlough or were sent back from the 
front wounded; wives and widows of soldiers helped to spread 
the gospel—all over the country the voice of the people was 
speaking, but as has often happened, the politicians were too 
busy listening to the sound of their own voices to hear it. 
They heard it when the votes were counted. The country 
went for Lincoln and elected the men who had supported 
him. 

Shortly after the elections, a ceremony was held for the 
dedication of a national cemetery for the men who had died 
at Gettysburg. After the battle, the bodies of the dead had 
been hastily buried in shallow graves. These bodies were now 
being recovered and were slowly being reinterred in the new 
cemetery. Various celebrated people were invited to attend 
the ceremony, the President among them. The chief oration of 
the day had been assigned to Edward Everett, a noted speaker 
in the great classic tradition then popular. At the last moment 
it was decided to ask the President to deliver “a few appro- 
priate remarks” after Everett had finished. _ 

The request for these few appropriate remarks was received 
at the White House on November 2, hardly more than two 
weeks before the scheduled date of the dedication ceremony, 
November 19, 1863.* But it was naturally expected that the 
President would say only a few words that would need no 
especial preparation. Everett’s speech was the main event of 
the day, and anything that came after it would necessarily be 
anti-climactic. 


* It is interesting to note that just ten days before the ceremony, the 
President went to the theater in company with Mrs. Lincoln and his secre- 
taries, Nicolay and Hay, to see The Marble Heart, the leading actor in which 
was John Wilkes Booth. 
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Lincoln went to Gettysburg by train, but he had no oppor- 
tunity to work on his speech during the journey. He had al- 
ready completed the first half in Washington; he added the 
last few lines in Gettysburg on the morning of the day on 
which the ceremony was to be held. Shortly before eleven 
o’clock in the morning he left the town on horseback to go 
to the new cemetery on its outskirts. An official procession 
accompanied him across the battlefield which still showed 
marks of the terrible struggle that had taken place there only 
four months before. Dead horses were still lying on the field 
and the sick sweet odor of decay tainted the crisp November 
air. The graves in front of the speakers’ stand were only partly 
filled; the audience stood scattered among them, and many 
of its members became impatient and wandered away to see 
the famous battleground while Everett delivered his two- 
hour discourse. Everett was late in beginning and he did not 
finish until two o’clock in the afternoon. By that time the 
audience was hungry and restless. After Everett’s oration, a 
funeral dirge was sung. Then Ward Lamon stepped forward 
to introduce the President of the United States. 

Most of the people were more eager to see what the Presi- 
dent looked like than to hear what he had to say. They ap- 
plauded him dutifully. The tall angular man on the platform 
adjusted his spectacles and shuffled the two bits of paper in 
his hands. A photographer in the crowd leisurely prepared his 
camera in order to take a picture of the President while he 
was speaking. 

The thin high voice rose over the field of Gettysburg where 
the dead were lying in their temporary graves. The crowd was 
still taking the President’s measure, paying little attention to 
his words. 

“Fourscore and seven years ago,” he began, “our fathers 
brought forth upon this continent a new nation, conceived 
in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
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whether that nation, or any nation so conceived, and so dedi- 
cated, can long endure. We are met on a great battlefield of 
that war. We are met to dedicate a portion of it as the final 
resting-place for those who have given their lives that that 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we 
should do this. But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we 
cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated 
it far above our power to add or dctract.” 

There was a polite burst of applause, but the President went 
on. “The world will little note, nor long remember what we 
say here, but it can never forget what they did here. It is for 
us, the living, rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work that they have thus far so nobly carned on. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before 
us, that from these honored dead we take increased devotion 
to that cause for which they here gave the last full measure of 
devotion; that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain; that the nation shall, under God, have a 
new birth of freedom; and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” * 

And then it was all over. The people who had just begun 
to listen were astonished when the President stopped so soon. 
The man with the camera was still trying to get his unwieldy 
instrument ready. But the speech was finished, and not one 
among all those who had heard it realized that he had been 
present at the birth of an immortal prose poem, The general 
effect was that of disappointment; the President himself 
considered his address a failure, Nor did newspaper comment 
the next day make him feel any better about it. Many of the 
most important journals did not even mention his speech, and 


* This version of the speech is taken from the dispatches of the day in an 
attempt to reproduce Lincoln’s words as they were actually spoken. The 
version printed in the Lincoln text differs from, it slightly, since Lincoln 
made some revisions afterward. 
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the hostile Democratic papers denounced it as silly and un- 
worthy of the occasion. 

Exultation in the North over the midsummer victory at 
Gettysburg died down even before the men who had fallen 
there were buried in their final resting place. A Union victory 
was being won in Tennessee, where battles raged around 
Chattanooga during the fall until Federal troops finally re- 
pulsed the Confederates late in November, Icaving the city 
and the greater part of the state in Union hands. But West- 
em victories never received their due appreciation in the 
Fast—to the people of the Atlantic states, where the majority 
of the population of the North lived, the War was being 
fought in Virginia, and the importance of the Western cam- 
paigns was always seriously underestimated by them. 


THE PRESIDENT VS. CONGRESS 


As winter came on, military activity slackened, but the 
political front was as busy as ever. ‘The President had to fight 
to get his own way in dealing with legislative matters needed 
to support both accomplished and anticipated military vic- 
tories. By this time there was no doubt in his mind that the 
North eventually would win the War. He had to prepare for 
what would come afterward. 

On December 8, he issued a proclamation which offered 
amnesty to all those who would take a specified oath of al- 
legiance pledging their loyalty to the Union. He made excep- 
tions only of high-ranking officers in the Confederate army or 
Government and of men who had abandoned Federal office 
to join the rebel cause. In this same proclamation he also 
outlined a plan for setting up new state governments in for- 
mer Confederate territory. This plan provided that as soon as 
ten percent of any state’s previous voting population would 
take the oath of allegiance, the government established by 
that portion of the citizens would be recognized as legitimate. 

Despite the fact that the common people of the North ap- 
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preciated the President’s efforts to rehabilitate the country, 
his unpopularity with the press and with Congress increased 
as the War dragged on. He was attacked not only by Demo- 
cratic papers but even by various Republican editors who 
were dominated by factional strife and petty hatreds. In the 
spring of 1864, when Lincoln called Grant to Washington 
to become the first Lieutenant General since Washington, the 
successful Western commander was so infinitely more popular 
than Lincoln with both Republican and Democratic poli- 
ticians that he was already being closely watched as a Presi- 
dential possibility for the election of 1864. Only the fact that 
he was badly needed as a military commander put a stop to 
the movement for making him President. 

On March 10, Lincoln gave Grant command of all the 
Union armies. Grant put Sherman in charge of the Western 
campaign, and a plan of action was drawn up for a concerted 
drive against the Confederates. On May 4, the Army of the 
Potomac crossed the Rapidan to march toward Richmond. 
At the same time, Sherman started his preparations to advance 
from Chattanooga into Georgia to attempt the capture of the 
city of Atlanta. Only Johnston’s army stood in his way, and 
it was so depleted in numbers that it could do no more than 
keep up a harassing attack as it retreated. Lee, however, was 
still strong and he rose to meet Grant’s challenge immediately. 
On May 5, he attacked the Army of the Potomac as it was 
proceeding through the Wilderness area lying west of Fred- 
ericksburg. It was unfavorable ground for the Union army, 
and its losses were extraordinarily heavy during the two-day 
battle. Nevertheless, Grant stubbornly pressed forward to 
Spottsylvania, where thousands more of his men died a few 
days later. Despite his losses, Grant was doggedly determined 
to carry on his campaign. It was from Spottsylvania, on May 
11, that he sent his famous message to Stanton in which he 
declared: “I propose to fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer.” He shifted his plan of attack, and in a little more 
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than two weeks he was at Cold Harbor, only a few miles 
from Richmond, and practically on the same ground where 
McClellan had met bitter defeat two years before. Again a 
tremendous assault was made on the Confederate lines, and 
again it was rolled back with fearful slaughter. Fifty-five thou- 
sand Northern soldiers had perished in less than a month in 
the three battles around Richmond, and the city’s defenses 
were still intact. Grant’s whirlwind offensive tactics had failed. 
The South, starving behind its ring of steel, rejoiced, while 
the North, still untouched and prosperous, was in despair at 
the defeat of the terrific drive launched by its greatest fighting 
general. | 

As the casualty lists brought home the War to every North- 
ern city and village, discouragement rose and a cry to end the 
slaughter went up. If Grant could not take Richmond at this 
terrible price, the city must really be impregnable. 

In the midst of all this defeat and disaster, preparations for 
the Presidential elections of 1864 had to be made. The Radical 
Republicans were eager to be rid of Lincoln. They favored 
Chase as the next President, because they believed that he 
would push the War more vigorously than Lincoln had, and 
they were convinced that he would deal more firmly witb 
the South, once the War was over. A movement in Chase’s 
behalf was started. As soon as it was made public, he offered 
to resign from the Cabinet. Lincoln, however, felt that Chase’s 
Presidential ambitions were not incompatible with his duties 
as Secretary of the Treasury, so he quietly suggested that he 
remain at his post. 

While the Radical Republicans laid their plots to oust 
Lincoln, another dissident group, which called itself the Radi- 
cal Democracy, met in convention in Cleveland on May 31 
to nominate the already discredited Frémont. This party 
adopted two ingenious principles in its platform: to restrict 
the Presidency to a one-term tenure by Constitutional amend- 
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ment, and to endorse Congress, rather than the President, as 
the proper body to deal with reconstruction. 

Left in a centrist position, the main body of the Republi- 
cans who still supported Lincoln decided to make an appeal 
to men of all parties to join a united front to keep the 
administration in office during the War. The name “Republi- 
can” was changed to “National Unionist.” A platform was 
adopted that pledged no compromise with the rebels; it 
favored the administration measures already taken against 
slavery, and recommended passage of the proposed Constitu- 
tional amendment intended to eradicate it altogether. The 
National Union convention was held at Baltimore on June 7, 
only a few days after Grant’s defeat at Cold Harbor. The full 
import of this battle was not yet realized in the North, so the 
convention was able to nominate Lincoln without much 
opposition. Andrew Johnson, War Governor of Tennessee, 
was chosen as his running-mate for the Vice Presidency. 

The Democrats, in order to see which way the wind would 
blow, postponed their convention until August 29. This 
scemed like a clever move at the time, but as events actually 
turned out, a more unpropitious date could hardly have been 
chosen. 

On June 12, Grant, whose efforts to overwhelm Richmond 
in a smashing drive from the north had come to nothing, 
suddenly changed his whole plan of campaign and marched 
his army south of Richmond. This time, instead of flinging 
his men against the Confederate breastworks, he began a 
formal siege that was to keep him for nearly ten months before 
Petersburg, which was an important railroad center and the 
key to Richmond. 

This war of attrition had an adverse effect on Lincoln’s 
prospects for re-election. The North was keyed up to expect 
a victory when Grant took charge; it became impatient when 
Grant seemed to be stalemated in front of the strongly held 
redoubts of Petersburg. Sherman was advancing steadily to- 
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ward Atlanta as Johnston gave ground before him, but he was 
far away and few communications came from him. The eyes 
of the nation were on Grant. 

Grant was given everything that any general could ask to 
further his campaign. Even the defending force around Wash- 
ington was depleted in order to send men to his armies. As a 
result, the President again had to experience the humiliation 
of seeing his capital come within a hair’s breadth of falling 
into Confederate hands. A raiding party under the command 
of Jubal Early swept around to the west and descended upon 
Washington on July 11 and 12. Early’s party was not very 
large, but it was determined, and it threw a terrible scare into 
the people in the capital city of the nation. Lincoln visited 
the fortifications during the height of the firing that was 
going on in the outskirts. Bullets flew thick around his tall 
form as he strolled around the little fort. One of the officers 
who was standing near him was hit, and then the young 
colonel in charge of the fort insisted that the President retire 
to a safer place. 

The excitement over the attack on the city died down; the 
long summer days passed without word of success from 
Grant’s army. Everything seemed to be going against Lincoln 
that summer. July and August were the unhappiest months 
in his Presidential career. Chase again offered to withdraw 
from the Cabinet, this time over a relatively trivial matter. 
Lincoln accepted his resignation—mutual embarrassment had 
made it impossible for them to work together. A movement 
for ending the War gained impetus in the North, where 
people were discouraged by Grant’s attrition methods and 
disheartened by the constant call for more and more men— 
and no victories anywhere. 

Peace negotiations with the Confederates were actually 
begun. Through Horace Greeley, two Southern commis- 
sioners in Canada made vague overtures to Washington for 
a settlement. Greeley was sent by the President to Niagara 
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tightened his stranglehold on Petersburg and Richmond. 
Richmond was now in desperate straits; food prices sky- 
rocketed as money became almost worthless, and criticism of 
the government was increasing daily. Sherman continued his 
inexorable advance; on December 21 he captured Savannah 
and then prepared to head northward through the heart of 
the Confederacy. 

On December 6, Lincoln dclivered his annual message to 
Congress. He reminded that body that although the House 
had previously refused to pass the amendment to the Consti- 
tution abolishing slavery, the election had been a clear-cut call 
from the voters of the nation for it to do so now. He ex- 
pressed pessimistic views on dcaling with Jefferson Davis for 
peace—Davis was evidently committed to a last-stand policy. 
The President indicated, however, that the Southern pcople 
might be more willing than their leader to sue for a settle- 
ment to end the War. He stood firmly on his emancipation 
policy and said that he would not be a party to any effort to 
te-cnslave Negroes already set free by it. 

On the same day, Lincoln announced his choice for the 
Chicf Justice of the Supreme Court, a position which had 
been made vacant by the death of the superannuated Taney 
in October. In making his decision, Lincoln again forgot 
personal rivalries and selected the man he felt was best fitted 
to scrve. He appointed Salmon P. Chase, whom he regarded 
as a great lawyer, and he ignored the fact that Chase was a 
Radical Republican who had sat for three years in the Cabinet 
offering more opposition to the President than any other 
member. 

The new year brought high hopes to the North. To the 
South it brought only a dull realization of impending defeat. 
The Richmond Sentinel published a remarkable article ad- 
mitting the exhaustion of the Confederacy’s resources, and 
suggesting that an alliance be made with England, France or 
Spain to preserve independence from the North even at the 
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price of allowing a foreign power to gain a foothold on the 
American continent. As a concession to tender European 
feelings, the Sentinel recommended that slavery in the South- 
ern states be abolished before any alliance was sought. Rebel- 
lion had run its course; this was the logical conclusion of the 
separation-at-any-price policy. 

While the theoreticians in Richmond played with such 
ideas as this, Sherman’s army left Savannah on January 14 
and pushed steadily northward. By February 18, Columbia, 
South Carolina’s capital, was in his hands, and like Atlanta, 
it too went up in smoke, although this time Sherman claimed 
that the fire had been set by the retreating Confederates. Not 
only Columbia, but the proud city of Charleston had to yield 
before the advance of Sherman’s victorious army. As soon as 
her railroad communications were cut, Charleston collapsed. 
She had been holding out for several years against a Federal 
fleet besieging her harbor. Now the fleet sailed in unresisted, 
and “the cradle of secession” was in the hands of the Northern 
invaders. 

Before the first month of the new year was out, Congress 
heeded the President’s urgent request to pass the Constitu- 
tional amendment abolishing slavery. The vote was taken on 
January 31 in the presence of an intensely interested public 
audience which greeted with wild applause the announcement 
that the required two-thirds majority had been obtained. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END 


A few days later, Lincoln, who had so recently spoken 
against entering into peace negotiations with the Richmond 
Government, now became a direct party to such a move him- 
self. On February 3, he held a conference with three Con- 
federate commissioners. They came to see him at Hampton 
Roads on board the River Queen, a ship often used by Lin- 
coln when he traveled by water routes. This attempt to effect 
a reconciliation turned out to be as fruitless as all the others 
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had been. Davis wanted peace and independence; Lincoln in- 
sisted on peace and reunion, so the commissioners were power- 
less and could accomplish no direct result. The conference, 
however, was probably not without influence upon Lincoln’s 
policies. One of the commissioners was Alexander Stephens, 
Vice President of the Confederacy, a former Whig and 
United States Congressman. The South could not have 
chosen a better person to deal with Lincoln. They had both 
been in Congress together, and Lincoln had long admired this 
man who was one of the most beloved figures in the South. 
Lincoln had corresponded with him when he was President- 
elect in 1860, They were unalterably opposed to each other 
on the slavery issue, but they had always gotten on well to- 
gether, and they talked for a while about old times. Although 
Lincoln was adamant about reunion, he intimated that he 
would be liberal in dealing with the Southern states if they 
would return. He also said that he favored some kind of 
compensation for the expropriation of slave property, for he 
believed that the North shared the South’s guilt in having 
permitted slavery to be established in the nation. 

During the interview, Lincoln had occasion to remark that 
he doubted whether it was proper for him as the leader of a 
nation to deal directly with rebels who were opposing the 
authority of his government by force of arms. One of the 
commissioners cited the case of Charles I as precedent. It was 
an unfortunate example. Lincoln immediately said: “I don’t 
profess to be posted in history—all I distinctly recollect about 
Charles I is that he lost his head.” 

When the commissioners were about to leave the ship, 
Stephens said to Lincoln: “I understand, then, that you 
regard us as rebels who are liable to be hanged for treason?” 

Lincoln nodded solemnly. 

“Well, we supposed that would have to be your view,” 
Stephens said with equal solemnity. ‘Then he smiled as he 
turned to go, and his eyes twinkled as he looked at Lincoln, 
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“But to tell you the truth, we have none of us been much 
afraid of being hanged with you as President!” 

We have no way of knowing how much the President’s con- 
tact with his old friend, Alexander Stephens, influenced his 
policies, but it is interesting to note that on Sunday evening, 
February 5, only twenty-four hours after his return from the 
Hampton Roads conference, Lincoln called a special Cabinet 
meeting. He had evidently spent the day preparing a proposal 
which incorporated a twofold plan to end the War quickly and 
to compensate the Southern slaveowners for the loss of their 
property. The document he read to his Cabinet provided that 
if the Confederacy would lay down arms by April 1, the 
United States would pay $400,000,000 to the rebellious states 
as an indemnity for their loss of slave property. The liberality 
of such an idea stunned the Cabinet. Pay the enemy for 
stopping a war that was almost won! There was an embar- 
rassed silence. Hardly any discussion was given to the Pres- 
ident’s plan. One after another the members of the Cabinet 
voted against it. Reluctantly the President had to write on 
the sheets of paper in his hand: 


February 5, 1865. Today these papers, which explain themselves, 
were drawn up and submitted to the Cabinet and unanimously 
disapproved by them. A. Lincoln. 


And then he put the documents away in his files. They 
were not made public until after his death. 

Implicit in this proposal is the trend of purpose that now 
dominated Lincoln. He was eager to see the War end as 
quickly as possible, for every day less of fighting meant fewer 
men killed. He knew, however, that the War could not last 
very long—the South had béen cut in half when the Mis- 
sissippl was won; it was now being quartered by Sherman’s 
army. But even more important than bringing to a quick end 
a War that must inevitably end quickly anyway, was the 
problem of reconciling the two hostile sections. The South 
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had gone to war to defend slavery and had declared her 
independence in order to maintain the “peculiar institution” 
that was the mainstay of her economy. The War had com- 
pletely ruined the South; her economy was wrecked; her man- 
power depleted. The North, however, had become richer and 
stronger during the War. Huge factories had been erected; 
railroads and telegraph lines had been extended; grain acreage 
had increased enormously in the new West; more and more 
gold and silver were being mined. Hundreds of thousands of 
Northern youths had died in the War, but millions of people 
in Europe were eager to come to America to take their places, 
and it was obvious that they would settle, not in the war- 
ruined South, but in the thriving factory areas of the North 
and in the new lands of the West. 

To Lincoln the United States was still one nation. He had 
never recognized the independence of the South, never 
granted that the seceding states were out of the Union. Now 
he simply wanted to restore peace and prosperity to the whole 
country. In order to make reconciliation easy, he was willing 
to take some of the North’s wealth to use for the rehabilita- 
tion of the South. More than three billion dollars had been 
spent by the North to subdue the South—surely the victorious 
section could afford to give $400,000,000—seven and a half 
percent of the war expenditure—to the South as a stake with 
which she could begin a new life. ‘This money was to be an 
indemnity for the loss of property represented in freeing the 
slaves. Lincoln’s legal training made him feel that expropria- 
tion without proper compensation would be unjust. 

There was no malice in his mind, no hatred of the men 
who had taken up arms against the United States. He was 
willing to do anything that would make the South an integral 
part of the nation again. He was a kindly and generous person 
who wanted to buy peace at any price so long as he could 
re-establish the Union. Unfortunately he was no economist. 
He arrived at his conclusion by sheer intuitive judgment. As 
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a result, he did not see the fallacy in his argument—that by 
indemnifying the slaveholders for their loss of property he 
would be strengthening the very men who had brought on the 
War. He thought that the provision made in his plan requir- 
ing emancipation as part of the bargain would eliminate the 
slavery that was the root of their power, but he did not realize 
that if he indemnified them, they would still be the dominant 
group in the new South that he hoped to see established. If 
they were permitted to hold their power, the same old cycle 
would begin all over again, and the South would still be ruled 
by an oligarchy* instead of by the democratic methods he 
hoped to establish there. Perhaps the Cabinet sensed this. At 
any rate they disapproved, and Lincoln’s dream was swept 
into the dustbin of history. 

Yet the spirit that pervaded Lincoln’s proposal of February 
5 was the spirit that was to be expressed in developed form 
in the famous Second Inaugural Address. To Lincoln, slavery 
was a hateful and offensive thing—a sin in the sight of the 
Lord. In the second inaugural he speaks of the War as a 
heaven-sent retribution for this sin. But evil as he thought 
slavery was in the abstract, he held no malice against the 
Southern people who had gone to war to defend it. To him 
North and South equally shared the guilt of slavery; the retri- 
bution was visited upon them both for the trespass against 
righteousness that they had both committed in allowing it to 
flourish upon the nation’s soil. He wanted them now to forget 
the years of hatred—the hideous period of fratricidal strife. 


* This, of course, is exactly what happened anyway. After the Radical 
Republican reconstruction measures had run their first course, the former 
slaveholders re-established their grip on the government of the South by 
using violent means to gain control—of which the Ku Klux Klan was only 
one. The North won its chief objective by becoming the dominant force in 
the government of the nation; the Southern oligarchy won its secondary 
abjective of keeping itself in power in its own section. The real losers in the 
War were the poor whites and the Negroes. Sharecropping and the exploita- 
tion of cheap labor replaced the slave system, and the democratic methods 
that Lincoln hoped to see extended to the South were postponed for 
generations. 
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His last words—the last words he was ever to speak in an 
ofhcial capacity before a great audience—were an apostrophe 
to peace and a plea for charity toward all those who erred in 
inflicting human bondage upon their fellow creatures. 

The occasion of the delivery of this celebrated speech 
marked the differences which four years of battle had made. 
Outwardly the inauguration ceremonies of 1865 may have 
seemed much the same as they had been four years before. 
Again precautions had to be taken to protect the life of the 
President; again there were riflemen on the housetops; again 
there was a long covered passage leading to the speaker’s plat- 
form. And the actual ceremonial procedure itself, of course, 
did not vary. But the great dome of the Capitol, which had 
been under construction in 1861, was now finished, and from 
its top the huge bronze statue of Freedom looked down at 
the scene. There were more subtle differences, too. Instead 
of the ancient Taney with memories of the infamous Dred 
Scott decision hanging over him, Lincoln’s own appointee, 
Chief Justice Chase, administered the oath of office. The 
pathetically small garrison of 1861 was replaced by huge 
numbers of soldiers whose uniforms were seen everywhere in 
the city. Among them were the wounded; they were a com- 
monplace sight in Washington. The President, too, had 
changed. His ordeal had steeled him in dealing with strong 
men, but it had mellowed him also in dealing with the weak 
and the defeated. The man who had had to be persuaded in 
1861 not to close his inaugural address with a clear-cut offer 
of peace or a sword was still firm in his belief in the righteous- 
ness of his cause: 


The Almighty has His own purposes. “Woe unto the world 
because of offenses! for it must needs be that offenses come; but 
woe to that man by whom the offense cometh.” If we shall sup- 
pose that American slavery is one of those offenses which, in the 
providence of God, must needs come, but which, having con- 
tinued through His appointed time, He now wills to remove, and 
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that He gives to both North and South this terrible war, as the 
woe due to those by whom the offense came, shall we discern 
therein any departure from those divine attributes which the be- 
lievers in a living God always ascribe to Him? Fondly do we hope— 
fervently do we pray—that this mighty scourge of war may speedily 
pass away. Yet, if God wills that it continue until all the wealth 
piled by the bondsman’s two hundred and fifty years of un- 
requited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn 
with the lash shall be paid by another drawn with the sword, as 
was said three thousand years ago, so still it must be said, “The 
judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether.” 


But his very last words were a plea for peace—peace with- 
out malice, peace which would “bind up the nation’s wounds”: 


With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in 
the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care for 
him who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow, and his 
orphan—to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves, and with all nations. 


As he spoke, the sun which had been behind the clouds all 
day, came out to shine down on the crowd gathered in front 
of the long facade of the Capitol. The people, taking this for a 
good omen, cheered the President heartily. The distant guns 
thundered a salute to the man who had just entered on his 
second term of office, and Abraham Lincoln, fifty-six years 
old, tired, and showing the strain of war, entered his carriage 
to return to the White House. He then had just six weeks 
to live. 


PLOTS AND COUNTERPLOTS 


While he had been pleading for the renunciation of re- 
venge, an almost unnoticed incident had been taking place 
on the edge of the crowd standing on the platform. A man had 
tried to force his way nearer to the President. Something 
about his actions made one of the guards stop him. There was 
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a brief scuffle, and the man was then ejected from the Capitol. 
It seems strange that he was not taken into custody for ques- 
tioning. If he had been, his arrest would have caused a sensa- 
tion, for he was a well-known person. He was a member of a 
family whose name was famous in the theater, and he had 
made a reputation for his own name, John Wilkes Booth. 

Booth was the leader of a band of conspirators who had 
been engaged for months in an effort to strike at Lincoln. 
They had unsuccessfully tried abduction, thinking that they 
could spirit the President away to Richmond to be held for 
ransom. Booth regarded Lincoln personally responsible for 
having begun the War and for having waged it until the 
South was on the verge of ruin. He hoped vaguely that Lin- 
coln’s removal would encourage the South to continue fight- 
ing, but reason or thought of consequence played little part 
in his mad scheme; he was the half-insane son of an insane 
father, Junius Brutus Booth, whose wild idiosyncrasies had 
been notorious in the theater. 

The conspirators were desperately anxious to strike. On 
March 17, the day before Booth was scheduled to play in 
Washington at Ford’s Theater in The Apostate, a last attempt 
was made to take the President alive while he was riding out 
of the city to attend an amateur theatrical performance at 
one of the soldiers’ camps. This plot, too, was unsuccessful. 
Booth became frantic; the War was rapidly drawing to a close. 
Johnston’s army had advanced until it was only 140 miles 
south of Grant’s. Grant was ready to give the word to his 
men to begin the assault on Petersburg. 

Lincoln’s sudden decision to leave Washington at this time 
probably gave him a few more weeks of life. On March 23, he, 
Mss. Lincoln and Tad left on the River Queen to visit Grant’s 
headquarters at City Point. A message was sent to Sherman 
to leave his army in charge of his second in command and 
join the President and General Grant for a conference before 
the final campaign was begun. 
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At City Point, while waiting for Sherman to arrive, Lincoln 
rode out to inspect armies, fortifications and artillery posi- 
tions. One of these occasions marked a new point of advance 
in Mary Lincoln’s rapidly disintegrating control of herself. 
She and Mrs. Grant were riding to a review in an army 
wagon, when one of Grant’s aides casually remarked that the 
troops were evidently getting ready to go into action because 
all the officer’s wives had been sent to the rear. He then in- 
cautiously added that General Griffin’s wife, a handsome 
Washington society lady, had been given a special permit by 
the President to remain at the front. Mrs. Lincoln immedi- 
ately burst out in jealous fury. “Do you mean to say that she 
saw the President alone?” she demanded. “Do you know 
that I never allow the President to see any woman alone?” 
She insisted that the wagon be stopped at once so that she 
could get out to demand an explanation from her husband. 
Fortunately, General Meade, the hero of Gettysburg, came 
up, and he lied gallantly, saying that Mrs. Griffin had received 
her permit from the Secretary of War. 

The next day there was even more trouble of the same 
kind. Mrs. Lincoln saw General Ord’s wife riding by the side 
of her husband. She threatened to jump out of the wagon to 
stop her. Mrs. Grant tried to bring the infuriated woman to 
her senses but succeeded only in drawing a tirade upon her- 
self. When the wagon came to a halt, Mrs. Lincoln insulted 
Mrs. Ord to her face, calling her names and reducing her to 
tears in front of the whole party. At dinner she tried to get 
the President to remove General Ord from his post. When he 
refused to do so, she attacked him bitterly in the presence of 
her embarrassed guests. Lincoln said nothing, but sat un- 
happy and patiently forbearing while she carried on. Perhaps 
he suspected that the woman with whom he had lived for 
twenty-two years was no longer responsible for her actions. 
He had seen many evidences of her strange behavior, but he 
was unaware of the one fact that might have given him the 
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final clue to her mental instability—the fact that her desire for 
expensive clothes had gone beyond all reasonable bounds. The 
woman who had sought her husband’s re-election in order to 
be able to pay her enormous debts had gone right on acquir- 
ing more and more finery and trinkets until she now owed 
the astounding sum of $70,000.* 

It was an ironic touch that Mrs. Lincoln’s insane jealousy 
should have increased at this time until she was driven to make 
a public display of it, for the husband she was trying to keep 
away from other women had become an old man whose health 
was breaking and whose strength was gone. The photographic 
portraits taken during the War years show with amazing 
fidelity how his features were aging. Year by year, the War 
had burned out his life. And the changes being wrought upon 
him were not only physical ones. ‘The once-ready laughter had 
almost ceased; the vivid interest in the absurd and ridiculous 
had dwindled. The Lincoln of 1865 was obviously a man who 
had met sorrow and been conquered by it. He had seen more 
than a half million young men from the North and the South 
march away to their deaths, and the thought of them never 
left his mind. 

It was an old man, dreaming of patching up quarrels be- 
tween the sons of his family, who went into conference with 
his generals on the River Queen on March 27. Grant and 
Sherman knew that victory was theirs for the taking; only the 
terms of surrender had to be considered. 

No one realized better than Lincoln that many people in 
the North were calling out for blood. “Hang the traitors!” 


* Mrs. Lincoln’s debts were to cause her endless trouble and disgrace. Her 
husband’s death left her in control of a considerable sum of money, but it was 
not large enough to enable her to pay what she owed and still have enough 
to live on. She threatened to hold a public auction in order to raise funds. 
Her debts were finally liquidated by payment in part by herself, and in part 
by secret donations direct to her creditors from her husband’s former political 
associates. In 1875 she was committed for a short while to an asylum; she 
was then taken to Springfield, where she died on July 16, 1882, in the house 
in which she had been married. 
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was their cry. Exact the full measure of vengeance from the 
men whose rebellion had brought suffering and death to the 
whole country! A younger man than Lincoln would almost 
surely have been mote severe in imposing penalties upon the 
South. But Lincoln was old and tired, and his heart yearned 
for the days of his youth when he had seen men of the North 
and South mingle together to make a continental nation out 
of a wilderness. He wanted only to place the seal of an under- 
standing peace upon his life’s work. The only thing that mat- 
tered to him was the re-establishment of the Union. That and 
that alone was the major task he had yet to accomplish, and 
in order to make reconciliation as easy as possible he wanted 
to be sure that his two chief generals would offer generous 
terms to the vanquished. 

Exactly what he said to Grant and Sherman in the cabin 
of the River Queen has never been made clear. Neither of 
them ever reported the conversation in detail, and it is en- 
tirely likely that he asked them not to do so. But what came 
out of this conference can lead to only one conclusion: that 
Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, made full 
use of his official position to specify the terms of surrender. 
Both Grant and Sherman offered terms that were almost 
identical in detail, and that were absolutely identical in the 
spirit of generosity implicit in them.* 

In addition to providing the most favorable terms of sur- 
render possible, Lincoln sounded out his generals to see if 
the pending battle could in some way be avoided. The Con- 
federates, bottled up within their capital, obviously had no 
chance of further success. Every drop of blood spilled now 
seemed horribly unnecessary. Both Grant and Sherman, how- 
ever, concurred in believing that Lee would not give up with- 
out making a last-stand fight. Disappointed in this, Lincoln, 


* This generosity later proved embarrassing to Sherman. He accepted 
Johnston’s surrender a few days after Lincoln’s death and came in for bitter 
criticism against which he then had no way of defending himself. 
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nevertheless, spoke with gentle indirection about the fate of 
the Confederate leaders. If they were captured he was afraid 
that their execution would be demanded. He hinted that if 
they were permitted to escape from the country, the issue of 
what should be done with them would never have to be met. 

Sherman returned to his army. Grant gave the word for the 
assault on the fortifications around Petersburg. Events now 
moved with fearful swiftness. Grant intensified the pressure 
on Petersburg. On April 2, Lee telegraphed to Davis that he 
could no longer hold his lines—the city must be evacuated 
immediately. The Confederate Government fled to Danville, 
where it was hoped that Lee could join Johnston to make 
another stand. Lee’s army streamed out of the redoubts around 
Petersburg. Sheridan started in hot pursuit. A running battle 
took place that lasted for several days. By April 8 it was all 
over. Sheridan headed off Lce, and Grant was on the heels of 
the fleeing army. The next day, at Appomattox Court House, 
Grant accepted Lee’s surrender and gave him the generous 
terms proposed by Lincoln. 

Lee’s men were permitted to keep their horses so they 
could take them home to do the spring plowing; officers and 
men were simply asked to sign paroles not to take up arms 
again and to surrender all military equipment except their 
side-arms. And then the War was ended—not officially and 
finally, but to all practical purposes. 

The Confederates had set Richmond on fire when they 
abandoned it. A huge conflagration raged there, consuming 
seven hundred buildings in the heart of the city. On April 3, 
when the vanguard of the Union army marched in, one of its 
first tasks was to help put out the fire. 

On April 4, Lincoln set out with a small escort to see 
city that had been the main goal of his war aimes 
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barge. This was landed on the waterfront not far from Libby 
Prison—a place that had become infamous in the North for 
the dreadful stories told about the treatment of prisoners of 
war held there. The prison was deserted, the streets around it 
silent. The great fire, still burning in some parts of the city, 
covered the scene with a pall of smoke. When the President 
stepped ashore, a few Negroes recognized him. In a short time 
a large crowd of colored people gathered around him, eager 
to see the man they looked upon as a saint and a messiah. 
Followed by them, the President walked through the city to 
the building Davis had used as the Executive Mansion of the 
Confederacy. Lincoln entered and went to the desk that Davis 
had so recently vacated; then he sat down in the chair that 
had belonged to the President of the Confederate States of 
America. For the first time in his career as President, Lincoln 
held his position unchallenged. 

He returned through the city safely, although there must 
have been hundreds of men still in hiding there who would 
have been glad to kill the man they held responsible for their 
defeat. He returned to City Point and waited for the outcome 
of the running battle still going on with Lee. 

Word came to him that Secretary Seward had been seri- 
ously injured in a carriage accident in Washington and was 
in bed suffering from a fractured jaw and severe shock. Lin- 
coln felt that his presence at the capital was needed; he left 
City Point on April 8. 

The River Queen headed up the Potomac. While it was on 
its way back to Washington Lincoln held long conversations 
with his friends, speaking to them about literature and poetry. 
He read Shakespeare to them, and one incident fastened itself 
forever on their minds. When Lincoln was reading Macbeth, 

‘heg Ghd othe passage: 
s n is in his grave. 
After` life's fitful fever he sleeps well; 
Treason, ‘has done its worst; nor steel nor poison, 


i: t : “a8 
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Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch him further. 


And then he stopped and read the passage over again as if 
struck by its significance. Nor was this the only portent he had 
at this time. He later recounted to Lamon a dream which 
must have occurred during this period, for his references to 
dispatches from the front date it. He told the story to Lamon 
some time prior to April 11, so the dream must have taken 
place about April 1, while he was at City Point waiting for 
the news of Grant’s assault on the lines of Petersburg. 


About ten days ago I retired very late. I had been up waiting 
for important dispatches from the front. I could not have been 
long in bed when I fell into a slumber, for I was weary. I: soon 
began to dream. There seemed to be a death-like stillness about me. 
Then I heard subdued sobs, as if a number of people were weeping. 
I thought I left my bed and wandered downstairs. There the 
silence was broken by the same pitiful sobbing, but the mourners 
were invisible. I went from room to room; no living person was 
in sight, but the same mournful sounds of distress met me as I 
passed along. It was light in all the rooms; every object was familiar 
to me; but where were all the people who were grieving as if their 
hearts would break? I was puzzled and alarmed. What could be 
the meaning of all this? Determined to find the cause of a state of 
things so mysterious and so shocking, I kept on until I arrived at 
the East Room [of the White House], which I entered. There I 
met with a sickening surprise. Before me was a catafalque, on which 
rested a corpse wrapped in funeral vestments. Around it were 
stationed soldiers who were acting as guards; and there was a throng 
of people, some gazing mournfully upon the corpse, whose face 
was covered, others weeping pitifully. “Who is dead in the White 
House?” I demanded of one of the soldiers. “The President,” was 
his answer; “he was killed by an assassin!” Then came a loud 
burst of grief from the crowd, which awoke me from my dream. I 
slept no more that night. 


The man who was returning to the White House to meet 
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the realization of his own death dream entered Washington 
on April 9, the day of Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. The 
news was received early on the morning of the tenth, and the 
city, which had just gone through a week of celebration over 
the fall of Richmond, began another period of wild rejoicing. 


VICTORY AND PEACE 


News of victory and peace spread across the Northern states, 
creating an emotional outburst that can be compared only 
with the spontaneous display of public feeling on Armistice 
Day, 1918. Lincoln knew that he still faced a struggle with 
Congress over the problems of a merciful reconstruction for 
the South, but he must have been glad that no more men 
were marching to their deaths at his command. Observers all 
say that he seemed to be imbued with a new energy after his 
return from City Point. Spring was at hand, and the air was 
warm and invigorating. The dreadful War years were over, 
and the President could look forward to peace and the conduct 
of ordinary affairs. 

On the night of April 10, a torchlight procession went to 
the White House to serenade him. He was unwilling to speak 
extemporaneously at a time when every word might be taken 
as a declaration of policy. He good-naturedly asked the crowd 
to return the next evening, promising to prepare a speech 
for the occasion. He then suggested that the band play 
“Dixic,” a tune, he said, that could rightfully be considered 
a contraband of war. 

Advance notice that the President would deliver a speech 
of victory encouraged a large turn-out the next evening. If 
the people who came to the White House expected a speech 
of exultation they must have been disappointed, for the Pres- 
ident had quite another idea in mind. He spoke chiefly about 
the provisional state government that had been set up in 
Louisiana, and he made it clear that he expected to treat the 
Southern states as if they had never been out of the Union at 
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all; according to him, they had simply been “out of thei 
proper practical relation” to it. He indicated also that he would 
favor the franchise for those Negroes who were very intelli- 
gent or who had served as soldiers. He pleaded that the new 
state government be sustained; it was not perfect, he admitted, 
but it was the best that could be obtained under the circum- 
stances. 

It was, in many ways, a strange speech to make in response 
to a serenade of victory. Except for the brief introduction there 
was no mention of victory in it. Lincoln had already dis- 
counted the winning of the War and was pressing on to the 
winning of the peace. It was evident, also, that he was pre- 
paring to take the issue of reconstruction to the public in 
order to gain support for his anticipated struggle with Con- 
gress. But this was his valedictory address. The hostile eyes 
of conspirators were glaring at him as he spoke. 

The next two days passed quickly. April 12 was the fourth 
anniversary of the day on which the Confederate forts in 
Charleston harbor had opened fire on Sumter. The War had 
lasted almost exactly four years. On April 14, which was the 
anniversary of Sumter’s surrender, a public ceremony was 
held inside the ruined fort. Robert Anderson, the Union 
officer who had been compelled to haul down his country’s 
flag there four years before, now pulled the halyards that flung 
the same flag to the sea breezes over Sumter’s historic walls. 

In Washington, April 14 was a blustery spring day with 
sunshine and shadow alternating as the hours passed. At 
eleven o’clock in the morning, a Cabinet meeting was held at 
which General Grant was present as a guest of honor. The 
ever-present problem of reconstruction was discussed, and then 
mention was made of Sherman. Word was expected hourly 
from him of Johnston’s surrender. ‘The President told his 
Cabinet that he was sure the news would come soon, for he 
had had a dream which came before almost every great battle 
of the War—Sumter, Bull Run, Antietam, Gettysburg, Vicks- 
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burg, etc. He, the dreamer, had dreamed again, and he ex- 
plained that in this dream he always stood on the deck of a 
strange vessel sailing rapidly toward a dark and unknown 
shore. He felt that his dream was an augury that something 
eventful was about to happen—it would probably be the news 
from Sherman, he said. 

He had arranged to go to the theater that evening with 
General and Mrs. Grant, but during the Cabinet meeting a 
note was received from Mrs. Grant, saying that she had 
decided to go to New Jersey to visit her children who were at 
school there. General Grant asked to be excused from the 
theater party. No other reason was given, but his wife prob- 
ably did not wish to expose herself again to the embarrass- 
ment Mrs. Lincoln had caused her at City Point. 

And so it was that the President and Mrs. Lincoln went 
to Ford’s Theater that night with only a young officer and his 
fhancée for company. Had General Grant been with them it is 
at least possible that the tragedy due to be staged there might 
never have occurred. Grant was a tough old campaigner, alert 
against attack and experienced with the ways of violent men. 

The Presidential party entered the theater shortly after 
eight o'clock. The play was Our American Cousin, and the 
star was Laura Keene, who had already given more than a 
thousand performances in the leading role. It was a silly 
comedy at which the President laughed heartily, glad to have 
an opportunity to forget the problems of the day. During the 
second act he suddenly felt cold and got up to put his coat 
around him. And then, during the next act, a door behind him 
opened so quietly that no one noticed it. A shot rang out, 
and Abraham Lincoln’s consciousness of the living world 
ceased at that moment. The infuriated Booth cried out his 
singularly inappropriate phrase “Sic semper tyrannis,” slashed 
with a dagger at the young officer in the box and then was 
gone to keep his own rendezvous with death somewhere in 
Virginia. 
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The unconscious President was carried out of the theater 
in the midst of wild pandemonium. He was taken to a 
boarding-house across the street, where he was laid on a bed 
in a hall room. Surgeons worked over him for hours, but it 
was obvious that he could not live, that he could not even 
regain consciousness. Mrs. Lincoln, weeping and hysterical, 
waited all night in the front parlor of the little house. Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and high government officials came to 
gather around the President. Everybody suspected that the 
assassination was part of a concerted rebel attempt to capture 
the city. At the same moment Lincoln was shot, another 
conspirator had entered the house where Seward was lying 
helpless in bed. Seward escaped death, but the infuriated 
intruder wounded several people who got in his way. 

As the night passed, the noise of a city gone mad reached 
the room where the President lay dying. Mobs surged through 
the streets; cavalry patrols thundered past. But the people 
standing around the motionless figure on the bed had ears 
only for the labored breathing that came and went. Shortly 
after dawn, the rain began to fall. Gray daylight filtered in 
through the window. A surgeon, listening to the last faint 
breathing, closed his watch at seven-twenty-two; he then 
lifted the wasted hands and folded them across the motionless 
chest. The life-course that had begun in a Kentucky mountain 
cabin had run full cycle. 


“NIGHT AND DAY JOURNEYS A COFFIN” 


At nine-thirty the body of the dead President was carried 
through the streets of Washington to the White House. As 
the funeral cortege passed along in the rain, people were 
taking down the banners of victory to replace them with the 
dark trappings of mourning. And all through the North the 
news of the President’s death was received with incredulity, 
with paralyzing shock, and then with rage that was to shake 
the nation for years to come. 
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The body was kept in the East Room of the White House 
until the official funeral was held on Wednesday, April 19. 
On that day, the procession moved through vast throngs of 
people to the Capitol, where the body was left to lie in 
state under the huge dome. All day Thursday thousands of 
people, white and black, civilians and soldiers, stood patiently 
in the rain, waiting to pass the flower-decked bier. Then on 
Friday, the funeral train left Washington bound for Spring- 
field over the same route Lincoln had taken when he had come 
east as President-elect. An enormous crowd turned out in 
Baltimore to mourn for the man whose life had once not been 
safe there. Harrisburg and Philadelphia were visited in turn. 
The train moved on to New York where an impressive out- 
door ceremony was held. Then it went along the Hudson to 
Albany, across the state to Buffalo, to Cleveland, Columbus, 
Indianapolis and Chicago, taking nearly two weeks to com- 
plete its journey. Everywhere pcople came to see it pass. They 
stood at country crossroads and lined the tracks on the out- 
skirts of the cities. And everywhere the response was the 
same. Party feuds and political differences were forgotten as 
the nation came to mourn. This, and not Appomattox, was 
Lincoln’s hour of triumph. In death he had won the love of 
his people. 

On the night of May 2 the funeral train left Chicago and 
headed southward through the small towns of Illinois. It was 
raining, but people came to stand along the railroad track. 
They built bonfires to light the scene, and as the train passed 
slowly through the greening fields of the prairie country, thou- 
sands of silent figures were silhouettcd against the dull red 
flames. All night long the train traveled toward Springfield; 
it passed Bloomington of the famous “Lost Speech” shortly 
before dawn; it reached the little town of Atlanta as the sun 
rose to bring fair weather to the day. It moved on through 
Lincoln, Elkhart and Williamsville in the early moming 
hours. It approached Springfield about nine o’clock, running 
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with bell tolling and a long black plume of smoke trailing 
across the level fields outside the city. 

Tens of thousands of people were in Springfield. They had 
come from prairie villages, from farms and from isolated 
places scattered far across the state. Among them were men 
who had known Lincoln on the circuit, people who remem- 
bered him from New Salem days, pioneers who could recall 
the time when an ox-cart had first brought his family to 
Illinois. 

The train steamed slowly along the tracks where country 
wagons were drawn up to see it pass; it crossed a bridge over 
the winding brown waters of the Sangamon River; it ap- 
proached the forest grove in which Springfield had been built; 
it came to the first houses on the edge of the town; it entered 
the business center where people were standing on the tops of 
buildings because the streets were so crowded that it was 
impossible to get near the railroad station. And then, at ten 
minutes after nine, it pulled into the Chicago and Alton depot, 
where regiments of soldiers and the dignitaries of Springfield 
were waiting to receive it. 

Minute guns began their solemn firing. A military band 
played the slow measures of a funeral dirge. The bells of the 
city began to toll. But there was a sudden hush of voices 
around the station as the train came to a stop. 

The people of Springfield stood watching in terrible silence 
as the body of their fellow townsman was taken from the train. 

Abraham Lincoln had come home. 


CHRONOLOGY 


1806 JUNE 12. Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks are married 
near Beechland, Washington Co., Ky. They then set- 
tle in Elizabethtown, Hardin Co. 

1807 FEBRUARY 10. Their first child, Sarah Lincoln, is born. 

1808 May. They move to Sinking Spring Farm near Hodgen- 
ville, Ky. 

1809 FEBRUARY 12. Abraham Lincoln is born there. 

MARCH 4. James Madison is inaugurated President, suc- 
ceeding Thomas Jefferson. 

1811 Some time during this year the Lincoln family moves to 
a farm on Knob Creek. Lincoln attends the ABC 
schools in the neighborhood for a short period. 

1813 MARCH 4. James Madison is inaugurated for a second 
term. 

1816 DECEMBER (circa). The Lincoln family moves to South- 
em Indiana and builds an open-faced camp near 
Gentryville in what is now Spencer Co. 

1817 MARCH 4. James Monroe is inaugurated. 

1818 OCTOBER 5. Nancy Hanks Lincoln dies. 

WINTER. Abraham and his sister Sarah go to school. 
DECEMBER 13. Mary Todd, who is to become Abraham 
Lincoln’s wife, is born in Lexington, Ky. 

1819 DECEMBER 2. Thomas Lincoln marries a widow, Sarah 
Bush Johnston, in Elizabethtown, Ky. and takes het 
and her three children to his home in Indiana. 

1820 MARCH 8. The Missouri Compromise is adopted, for- 
bidding slavery in the territories north of 36° 30’. 

1821 MARCH 4. James Monroe is inaugurated for a second 
term. 

1825 MARCH 4. John Quincy Adams is inaugurated. 

1826 aucusr 2. Sarah Lincoln, Abraham’s elder sister, mar 
ries Aaron Grigsby. 
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1828 yaNnuaRy 20, Sarah Lincoln Grigsby dies in childbirth. 
APRIL to JUNE. Abraham Lincoln is hired by James 

Gentry to make a flatboat trip down the Mississippi 
to New Orleans. 

1829 MARCH 4. Andrew Jackson is inaugurated. 

1830 MARCH. The Lincoln family moves from Indiana to 
Illinois. They settle near Decatur. 

1831 JANUARY 1. William Lloyd Garrison issues the first 
number of The Liberator, an anti-slavery newspaper. 

MARCH. Lincoln goes down the Sangamon River in a 
canoe with John Hanks. They land four miles from 
Springfield, where they build a flatboat for Denton 
Offut for a voyage to New Orleans. On APRIL 19 the 
boat is stranded on a milldam at New Salem, but 
Lincoln succeeds in getting it across and continues 
toward New Orleans. 

june. Lincoln returns from New Orleans by steamboat 
to St. Louis and walks to Decatur, Il. 

JULY. Lincoln goes to New Salem to become a store- 
keeper for Denton Offut. 

AUGUST 21. A slave insurrection, led by Nat Turner, 
breaks out in Virginia and is put down after much 
bloodshed. 

1832 JANUARY 6. Garrison founds the New England Anti- 
Slavery Society, the first in America. 

SPRING. Offut’s store having failcd, Lincoln decides to 
run for the State Legislature on the Whig ticket 
and issues his first campaign address on MARCH 9g 

APRIL 6. The Indian Chief, Black Hawk, enters Illinois 
with five hundred warriors. 

APRIL 21. Lincoln enrolls in the army for the Black 
Hawk War, and is elected Captain of his company. 
He is mustered out on juLy 16 without having seen 
any actual fighting. 

AUGUST 6. Lincoln is defeated in the campaign for the 
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Legislature, although his own precinct votes 277 to 7 
for him. 


1832 AUTUMN. In partnership with William Berry, Lincoln 


takes over the stock of another store. 


1833 MARCH 4. Andrew Jackson is inaugurated for a second 


1834 


1835 


1836 


term. 

SPRING. The Lincoln-Berry store fails. Berry dies later 
(JANUARY 10, 1835), leaving Lincoln saddled with a 
debt of $1100. 

May 7. Lincoln is made Postmaster of New Salem, his 
first Federal office. 

SUMMER. Lincoln runs again for the State Legisla- 
ture and on aucust 4 is elected. In DECEMBER he 
leaves Springfield for Vandalia to take his seat. 
There he mects Stephen A. Douglas for the first 
time. 

FEBRUARY 13. The session ended, Lincoln returns to 
New Salem. 

It is during this ycar that the love affair between Lincoln 
and Ann Rutledge is supposed to have culminated in 
an engagement. In aucust, she becomes ill with fever, 
and on AUGUST 25, she dies. 

MARCH 2. Texas declares its independence of Mexico. 
On marcu 6 the Alamo falls. In aprit, the Mexican 
Army under Santa Anna is defeated and he is taken 
prisoner. 

JUNE 13. Lincoln announces his candidacy for re-elec- 
tion to the Legislature. 

AucusT 1. Mary Owens first arrives in New Salem and 
Lincoln begins to court her. On this same day, 
Lincoln is again elected to the Legislature with the 
highest votes of all the candidates in Sangamon Co. 

SEPTEMBER Q. Lincoln applies for a license to practice 
law. 

DECEMBER 5. The Legislature convenes at Vandalia. 
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1837 FEBRUARY 28. In a vote in the Legislature, Springfield 


2838 


1839 


is chosen as the state capital. Lincoln plays a prominent 
part in making this move. 

MARCH 1. The Supreme Court of Illinois grants Lincoln 
a certificate of admission to the bar. 

MARCH 4. Martin Van Buren is inaugurated. 

MARCH 15. The Legislature adjourns, and Lincoln re- 
turns to New Salem. 

APRIL 12. Lincoln arranges to become the law partner of 
John T. Stuart. 

APRIL 15. Lincoln leaves New Salem and takes up resi- 
dence in Springfield where he rooms with Joshua 
Speed. 

aucust 16. Lincoln writes to Mary Owens giving her an 
opportunity to end the rather tepid romance be- 
tween them. 

SUMMER. Mary Todd visits Springheld, but Lincoln does 
not meet her. Lincoln is re-elected to the State Legis- 
Jature. 

NOVEMBER 7. Elijah Lovejoy, abolitionist editor, is 
killed at Alton, Illinois, by a pro-slavery mob. 

JANUARY 27. Lincoln speaks before the Young Mcn’s 
Lyceum of Springfield on the subject: “The Perpetua- 
tion of Our Political Institutions.” 

JUNE 20. The state officers are officially ordered to move 
from Vandalia to Springfield—the new state capital. 


, AUTUMN. Mary Todd returns to Springfield and Lincoln 


meets her for the first time. 
DECEMBER 9. The Legislature begins its initial session at 
Springfield. | 


1840 Lincoln plays a prominent part in the Whig political 


campaign this year. He is elected for the fourth and 
last time to the State Legislature which convenes on 
NOVEMBER 231d. 
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1840 During this year—probably in the latter part of it—he be- 
comes cngaged to Mary Todd. 

1841 JANUARY 1. “The fatal first of January.” Lincoln breaks 
off (or attempts to break off) his engagement to Mary 
Todd. According to Herndon, he was to have been 
marricd to her on this day. On this day also, Speed 
sells his store, and, a few months later moves to 
Louisville, Ky. 

MARCH 4. William Henry Harrison is inaugurated. 

APRIL 4. Harrison dies, and John Tyler becomes Presi- 
dent. 

APRIL 14. The Lincoln-Stuart law partnership is dis- 
solved, and Lincoln becomes a partner of Stephen T. 
Logan. 

AUGUST. Lincoln visits Speed in Louisville. 

1842. SPRING and SUMMER. Lincoln has a long and intimate 
correspondence with Joshua Speed on the general 
subject of matrimony. 

LATE SUMMER. Lincoln again meets Mary Todd and 
they write a series of letters for the Sangamon Journal 
lampooning a rival Democratic politician, James 
Shields. 

SEPTEMBER 17. Lincoln is challenged to a ducl by 
Shields. 

SEPTEMBER 22. Lincoln and Shields go to Alton to 
fight, but the duel is called off at the last moment. 

NOVEMBER 4. Lincoln is married to Mary Todd. They 
go to live at the Globe Tavern in Springfield. 

1843 aucust 1. A son, Robert Todd Lincoln, is born to the 
Lincolns while they are still living at the Globe 
Tavern. Shortly after this they move to 214 South 
4th Street. 

1844 May. The Lincolns move into their final home at 8th 
and Jackson Streets, Springfield. 
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AUTUMN. The Lincoln-Logan partnership is dissolved. 
William H. Herndon’s association with Lincoln be- 
gins at this time, although Herndon has not yet been 
admitted to the bar. 

AUTUMN. Lincoln is made a Presidential elector on the 
Whig ticket for Henry Clay. During the campaign he 
returns to Indiana to speak and addresses his old 
friends at Gentryville. 

DECEMBER g. Herndon is admitted to the bar and be- 
comes Lincoln’s partner. 

1845 MARCH 4. James K. Polk is inaugurated. 
DECEMBER 22. Texas is annexed by the United States. 
1846 MARCH 10. À second son, Edward Baker, is born to Lin- 
coln. 

APRIL 18. Lincoln sends an example of his poetry to 
Andrew Johnston, a friend who also aspires to write 
poetry. 

MAY 1. The Whig Convention in Petersburg, Illinois, 
nominates Lincoln for the United States Congress. 
MAY 8. Battles take place between United States and 
Mexican forces at Palo Alto, and, on May 9g, at Resaca 

de la Palma. 

AUGUST 3. Lincoln is elected to Congress. 

aucust 8. The Wilmot Proviso, forbidding slavery in any 
territory acquired from Mexico, is passed in the House. 

aucust 10. The Wilmot Proviso is held up in the Senate 
at the end of a session which is permitted to expire 
without the final passage of the Proviso or of a 
$2,000,000 war-supplies bill. 

SEPTEMBER 6. Lincoln again corresponds with Andrew 
Johnston, sending him another example of his poetry. 

1847 JULY 1. Lincoln leaves Springfield to visit Chicago for 
the first time. He attends the River and Harbor Con- 
vention there on JULY 5-7. 


1847 
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OCTOBER 25. The Lincoln family leaves Springfield for 
Kentucky en route to Washington. 

NOVEMBER 25. The Lincolns leave Lexington to pro- 
ceed to Washington, where they arrive on DECEM- 
BER 2. 

DECEMBER 6. The House of Representatives convenes, 
and Lincoln is seated for the first time. 

DECEMBER 22. Lincoln offers a series of resolutions in 
the House, asking the President whether the “spot” 
on which American blood was first spilled in the war 
with Mexico was on United States or Mexican ter- 
ritory. 

JANUARY 12. Lincoln attacks President Polk’s war policy 
during a speech in the House of Representatives. 

FEBRUARY 2. A treaty between the United States and 
Mexico is signed at Guadalupe Hidalgo, ending the 
Mexican War. 

JUNE 7-9. Lincofm attends the Whig National Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia where he supports Zachary Taylor 
for the Presidential nomination. 

JULY 4. Lincoln is present at the great ceremony of the 
laying of the cornerstone of the Washington monu- 
ment. 

AUGUST 14. Congress adjourns. 

SEPTEMBER Q. Lincoln leaves Washington for a speaking 
tour in New England in behalf of Zachary Taylor, 
Whig nominee for President. He visits Worcester, 
New Bedford, Boston, Lowell, Dorchester, Chelsea, 
Dedham, Cambridge and Taunton. 

SEPTEMBER 22. Lincoln and Seward speak on the same 
platform at a Whig mass meeting at Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston. 

SEPTEMBER 23. Lincoln returns to Springfield where he 
arrives ON OCTOBER 10 to find that his constituents are 
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disgusted with his attack on the administration’s 
handling of the Mexican War. 


1848 LATE NOVEMBER. Lincoln leaves Springfield for Washing- 


1849 


1850 


ton where he arrives on DECEMBER 7. 

JANUARY 13. Lincoln attempts to introduce a bill to 
abolish slavery in the District of Columbia with pro- 
vision for compensation to owners. 

MARCH 4. The House adjourns early on Sunday morn- 
ing. Lincoln’s term as Congressman expires. 

MARCH 5. Lincoln attends Zachary Taylor’s inauguration 
and goes to the inaugural ball during the evening. 

MARCH 7. The United States Supreme Court admits 
Lincoln to practice before it. About two weeks later 
he leaves Washington and returns to Springfield where 
he arrives On MARCH 31. 

MAY 22. A patent is granted to Abraham Lincoln for an 
invention intended to buoy vessels over shoals. 

JUNE 10. In an effort to obtain the appointment to the 
Commissionership of the General Land Office, Lin- 
coln leaves Springfield and goes to Washington where 
he arrives on JUNE 10. 

JUNE 25. Having failed to obtain the appointment, he 
returns to Springfield. 

SEPTEMBER. Lincoln is offered, and declines, the secre- 
taryship of Oregon. 

FEBRUARY 1. Edward, Lincoln’s second son, dies after a 
two weeks’ illness. 

MARCH 7. Daniel Webster speaks in the Senate in de- 
fense of the Compromise of 1850 and is denounced 
in the North for defending it. 

JULY g. President Taylor dies. On jyuLy 10, Vice Presi- 
dent Millard Fillmore becomes President. 

SEPTEMBER 18. The Fugitive Slave Act, which is part of 
the Compromise of 1850, is approved by the President. 
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1850 DECEMBER 21. William Wallace, a third son, is born to 
the Lincolns. 

1851 yANUARY 17. Thomas Lincoln, Lincoln’s father, dies 
in Coles County, Illinois. 

June. Uncle Toms Cabin, by Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
begins as a serial in The National Era, an abolitionist 
newspaper in Washington. It runs throughout this 
year and continues into the spring of 1852. 

1852 MARCH 20. Uncle Tom’s Cabin is published in book form 
and becomes a sensational success. 

JUNE 29. Henry Clay dies. 

OCTOBER 24. Daniel Webster dies. 

NOVEMBER 10. Lincoln takcs Ward Hill Lamon as his law 
partner for business to be handled in Danville, Ill. 

1853 MARCH 4. Franklin Pierce is inaugurated. 
APRIL 4. Thomas (“Tad”), Lincoln’s fourth son is born. 
1854 APRIL 4. Herndon is elected Mayor of Springfield. 

MAY 30. The Kansas-Nebraska Act is signed by President 
Pierce. 

AUGUST Q. Lincoln’s interest in politics has been re- 
awakened by the fight over the Kansas-Nebraska bill. 
He meets Richard Yates, anti-Nebraska Congressman 
from Illinois, while Yates is on his way home from 
Washington. Lincoln agrees to campaign for Yates 
in his fight against the bill. 

OCTOBER 4. On the previous day Douglas had spoken 
in Springfield in defense of the Nebraska Bill. During 
the afternoon of the fourth Lincoln speaks for three 
hours in reply to Douglas. 

OCTOBER 5. Abolitionists in Springfield using the new 
name “Republicans” hold a meeting on this day, to 
which they invite Lincoln. At Herndon’s suggestion 
he avoids alliance with them and leaves town in order 
to evade the issue. 

OCTOBER 16. Douglas speaks again at Peoria, and Lincoln 
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replies to hiin during the evening, delivering the ad- 
dress that he had given twelve days before at Spring- 
field, but with some emendations and additions. This 
is the first of his great speeches. 

1854 AUTUMN. Lincoln has an opportunity to become United 
States Senator because of his position as leader of the 
anti-Nebraska men in Illinois. He canvasses the mem- 
bers of the Legislature to find out how much support 
he can get. 

1855 FEBRUARY 8. Lincoln is defeated in the race for United 
States Senator. He throws his votes to an anti-Nebraska 
Democrat, Lyman Trumbull, who is elected. Lincoln 
continues to fight against the Kansas-Nebraska Act. 

AUGUST 24. Lincoln writes a long letter to Joshua Speed 
in which he sets forth his own attitude toward slavery 
and makes clear his political standing. 

SEPTEMBER 20-21. Lincoln is employed as associate 
counsel in a patent suit, McCormick vs. Manny, which 
is tried at Cincinnati. Edwin M. Stanton, later to be 
Lincoln’s Secretary of War, is senior counsel; he snubs 
Lincoln, and Lincoln plays no part in the trial. 

1856 May 21. Lawrence, Kansas, is sacked by a pro-slavery 
mob. i 

MAY 22. Preston Brooks attacks Charles Sumaeer in the 
Senate, beating him over the head with a cane and 
severely injuring him. 

MAY 29. Lincoln attends the Republican State Conven- 
tion at Bloomington, Ill. He is nominated as a Presi- 
dential elector and makes a speech that brings the 
crowd to its feet cheering. (The famous “Lost 
Speech.” ) This marks Lincoln’s first open adherence 
to the principles of the Republican party. 

JUNE 19. The Republican party, in convention at Phila- 
delphia, nominates John C. Frémont for President. 
In the balloting, Lincoln receives 110 votes for Vice 
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President, but W. L. Dayton of New Jersey is nomi- 
nated. During the next few months Lincoln speaks 
more than fifty times for Frémont. 


1856 NOVEMBER 4. Frémont is defeated, and James Buchanan 


1857 


is elected President on the Democratic ticket. 

DECEMBER 10. Although the Republicans have lost the 
election, they feel that they have made many political 
gains. They hold a banquet at Chicago at which Lin- 
coln speaks. 

MARCH 4. James Buchanan is inaugurated. 

MARCH 6-7. The Dred Scott decision is made public by 
the Supreme Court which rules that Negroes can not 
become citizens and that the Missouri Compromise 
of 1820 was invalid from its inception. 

JUNE 12. Stephen A. Douglas speaks in Springfield on 
the Dred Scott decision and on Kansas, 

JUNE 15. An election is held in Kansas at which delegates 
to a constitutional convention are to be chosen. The 
Free State men, fearing duplicity, refuse to participate 
in the election. 

yunE 26. Lincoln speaks in Springfield in reply to 
Douglas. 

LATE JULY. Lincoln makes a brief trip to New York, the 
purpose of which is unknown. 

OCTOBER 5. The Free State men in Kansas win control of 
the Legislature. Nevertheless, on ocTosER 19, the pro- 
slavery constitutional convention meets, determined 
to make Kansas a slave state. 

DECEMBER 9. Douglas speaks in the United States Senate, 
denouncing the Lecompton constitution for Kansas 
and breaking with Buchanan and the Democratic 
party. 

DECEMBER 21. An election is held in Kansas on the adop- 
tion of the Lecompton constitution. Again the Free 
State men refuse to vote. The election is proved. to be 
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based on fraudulent returns. The anti-slavery Kansas 
Legislature appoints another election day at which the 
whole constitution may be accepted or rejected. 

1858 yanuary 4. This election is held in Kansas, and the Le- 
compton constitution is rejected by an overwhelming 
vote which shows that Kansas is a section predomi- 
nantly opposed to slavery. 

MARCH. Herndon goes East to consult with anti-slavery 
leaders there. 

MAY 7. Lincoln successfully defends Duff Armstrong, 
son of Hannah Armstrong, an old New Salem friend, 
in a trial for murder held at Beardstown. He proves 
his case by the use of an almanac. 

JUNE 16. The Illinois Republican Convention, meeting 
at Springfield, unanimously chooses Lincoln for the 
United States Senate to replace Douglas. During the 
evening, Lincoln delivers his celebrated “House Di- 
vided” speech. 

JULY 9. Douglas speaks in Chicago from the balcony of 
the Tremont House. Lincoln is present and takes notes 
of what he says. 

jury 10. Lincoln, speaking at the same place, replies to 
Douglas. 

JULY 17. During the afternoon Douglas speaks at m 
open air meeting in Springfield. Lincoln replies to him 
in the evening, speaking in the Hall of Representatives. 

JULY 24-31. The Republicans are dissatisfied at the way 
Lincoln has been following Douglas. ‘They urge him 

' to challenge Douglas to a series of formal debates. 
This is now arranged. 

AuGcuSsT 2. The people of Kansas again refuse the Le- 
compton constitution together with a free-land bribe. 

_. The debates between Lincoln and Douglas are held 
‘as follows: 
AUGUST 21, At Ottawa. 
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1858 aucusr 27. At Freeport. 


1859 


1860 


SEPTEMBER 15. At Jonesboro. 

SEPTEMBER 18. At Charleston. 

OcTOBER 7. At Galesburg. 

OCTOBER 13. At Quincy. 

OCTOBER 15. At Alton. 

NOVEMBER 2. Election day. The Republicans im Illinois 
are successful in electing some state officers and in 
making general gains, but the Democrats still hold a 
majority in the Legislature, making it almost certain 
that Douglas will be elected to the Senate. 

JANUARY 5. The election is held in the State Legislature 
at which Douglas is returned to the Senate—a foregone 
conclusion. 

SEPTEMBER 16. Lincoln speaks at Columbus, Ohio. 

SEPTEMBER 17. He speaks at Cincinnati. 

SEPTEMBER 30. He speaks before the Wisconsin Agri- 
cultural Society at Milwaukee. 

OCTOBER 16. John Brown captures the Federal arsenal 
at Harper’s Ferry. 

OCTOBER 18. John Brown is captured at daybreak and is 
taken the next day to jail at Charlestown, Virginia. 

NOVEMBER 2. John Brown is sentenced to death. 

NOVEMBER 30. Lincoln leaves Springfield for a speaking 
tour in Kansas. 

DECEMBER 2. John Brown is hanged. 

DECEMBER 8. Lincoln returns to Springfield. 

DECEMBER 20. Lincoln writes an autobiographical 
sketch, intended for use in publicizing him for Presi- 
dent, and sends it to Jesse W. Fell of Bloomington, T. 

FEBRUARY 23. Lincoln leaves Springfield to go to New 
York where he has been invited to speak. 

FEBRUARY 27. During the evening of this day, Lincoln 
delivers his celebrated speech at Cooper Union. 

FEBRUARY 28. He leaves New York and goes on‘a speak- 
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ing tour of New England during which he visits his 
son, Robert, at school in Exeter. 


1860 MARCH 11. On this day he goes to hear Henry Ward 


Beecher preach at his Plymouth Church in Brooklyn. 
The next day he leaves New York for Springfield, 
where he arrives on MARCH 14. From this time on he 
is actively engaged in winning the Republican nomi- 
nation for the Presidency. 

APRIL 23. The Democratic National Convention meets 
at Charleston, S. C., and splits over sectional differ- 
ences. 

May g. At the Republican State Convention at Decatur, 
Ill., John Hanks brings in two fence rails which he 
and Lincoln had split in the Sangamon bottom 30 
years before. Lincoln becomes nationally known as 
“the rail-splitter candidate.” The convention instructs 
its delegates to vote for Lincoln at the Republican 
National Convention. 

MAY 18. The Republican National Convention, meeting 
in Chicago, nominates Lincoln for President of the 
United States. 

MAY 19. The official nominating committee arrives in 
Springfield and visits Lincoln at his home. 

The Constitutional Union party nominates John Bell 
of ‘Tennessee. 

JUNE 1. (?) Lincoln prepares a lengthy autobiographical 
sketch which is to be used in writing a campaign 
biography. 

june 18. Douglas is nominated by the Northern Demo- 
crats. 

june 28. The Souther Democrats nominate John C. 
Breckinridge of Kentucky. 

SUMMER. Lincoln stays at home in Springfield while the 
hotly contested Presidential campaign is being fought. 

OCTOBER 11. News is received in Springfield that the 
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Republicans have carried the early elections in Ohio, 
Indiana and Pennsylvania. 


1860 ocTroBER 26..Lincoln hears that some of the army officers 


1861 


at Fort Kearney have threatened to desert and take 
their arms into the South if a Republican President is 
elected. 

NOVEMBER 6. Abraham Lincoln is elected President of 
the United States. 

NOVEMBER 10. The South Carolina Legislature passes a 
bill calling for a convention on DECEMBER 17 at which 
the matter of the state’s relationship to the national 
Government is to be taken up. 

DECEMBER 4. Buchanan reads his annual message to 
Congress in which he puts forth his views that the 
South has no right to secede. However, he takes no 
action. 

DECEMBER 17. The South Carolina convention meets at 
Columbia. Smallpox is raging there. The convention 
moves to Charleston, and there, on DECEMBER 20, 
passes an ordinance of secession, severing that state’s 
connection with the Union. 

DECEMBER 20. Thurlow Weed, Seward’s political man- 
ager, comes to Springfield to sound out Lincoln on 
compromise with the South. He is told that no com- 
promise on extending slavery will be countenanced by 
the President-elect. 

JANUARY 9. Mississippi secedes. 

JANUARY 10. Florida secedes. 

JANUARY 11. Alabama secedes. 

JANUARY 19. Georgia secedes. 

JANUARY 26. Louisiana secedes. 

JANUARY 30-31. Lincoln goes to Coles County to visit 
his stepmother, Sarah Bush Lincoln, who is adag near 
Charleston, Ill. 

FEBRUARY 1. Texas secedes. 
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1861 FEBRUARY 4. Delegates from the first six of these states 


meet at Montgomery, Alabama, to form the Confed- 
erate Government. 

FEBRUARY 11. Lincoln leaves Springfield for what is to be 
the last time. He addresses his friends and fellow 
citizens at the railroad station just before his train 
pulls out. He goes on toward Washington, stopping 
at Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Columbus, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Albany, New York, Trenton, 
Philadelphia and Harrisburg. 

FEBRUARY 18. Jefferson Davis is inaugurated President of 
the Confederate States of America. 

FEBRUARY 21. At Philadelphia Lincoln is warned that he 
will be assassinated in Baltimore. He leaves Harrisburg 
secretly on the night of FEBRUARY 22 and arrives safely 
in Washington the next morning. 

MARCH 4. At noon, Abraham Lincoln is inaugurated 
President of the United States. 

MARCH 15. Lincoln asks advice from his Cabinet on Fort 
Sumter. Only two of the Cabinet members are in 
favor of making an attempt to hold the fort. 

APRIL 1. Secretary of State Seward sends the President a 
memorandum entitled “Some Thoughts For The 
President’s Consideration,” in which Seward puts 
forth his own views on what should be done. 

APRIL 6, Lincoln orders a relief expedition to sail to 
Fort Sumter. 

APRIL 12. The Confederates fire on Sumter. 

APRIL 14. Sumter surrenders. 

APRIL 15. Lincoln issu¢s a proclamation calling for 75,- 
ooo volunteers and convening Congress in special 
session On JULY 4. 

APRIL 17, Virginia secedes. 

APRIL 18. The arsenal at Harper’s Ferry is burned to pre- 
vent it from falling into Confederate hands. 
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1861 APRIL 19. Men from the Sixth Massachusetts Regiment 
are attacked as they pass through Baltimore on their 
way to Washington. Lincoln issues a proclamation of 
naval blockade. 

APRIL 20. The Gosport Navy Yard is burned. 

APRIL 22. Washington is completely isolated from the 
North. 

APRIL 25. Troops finally get through and come to the 
relief of Washington. 

MAY 6. Arkansas secedes. 

MAY 21. North Carolina secedes. 

MAY 24. Troops advance into Virginia from Washing- 
ton and take possession of Alexandria and Arlington 
Heights. Colonel E. E. Ellsworth is killed during the 
occupation of Alexandria. 

JUNE 3. Stephen A. Douglas dies in Chicago. 

JUNE 8. Tennessee votes in favor of secession. 

yunE 16. Western Virginia declares its independence 
from the rest of the state and decides to stay with the 
Union. 

JUNE 17. A convention is held in Eastern Tennessee to 
hold that part of the state in the Union. 

JULY 4. Congress meets in special session. 

yuty 16. McDowell starts out from Arlington to meet 
the Rebel forces at Manassas. 

JULY 21. The Battle of Bull Run. The Union forces are 
defeated and retreat toward Washington. Lincoln 
immediately draws up a memorandum of military 
policy; he also summons George Brinton McClellan 
to Washington and puts him in charge of organizing 
a large Federal army. 

AUGUST 6. The special session of Congress adjourns. 

AUGUST 30. Frémont, in command of the Department 
of the West, issues a proclamation emancipating the 
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slaves of all those in his territory who have taken arms 
against the United States. 

SEPTEMBER 2. Lincoln urges Frémont to modify his 
proclamation. 

SEPTEMBER 11. Frémont having refused to do so, Lin- 
coln issues an official order for the modification. 

OCTOBER 31. General Winfield Scott resigns as head of 
the army. 

NOVEMBER 1. McClellan is appointed General in Chief. 

NOVEMBER 2. Lincoln removes Frémont from the com- 
mand of the West. 

NOVEMBER 8. Mason and Slidell are taken in mid-ocean 
from the British steamer, Trent, and brought to the 
United States. 

NOVEMBER 27. The Trent reaches England, and the Brit- 
ish Government issues an ultimatum to the United 
States. 

BECEMBER 3. Congress meets in regular session, and Lin- 
coln delivers his first annual message. 

DECEMBER 25. The Cabinet meets to discuss the Trent 
affair. 

JANUARY 1. Mason and Slidell are delivered to a British 
gunboat in Provincetown Harbor. 

JANUARY 13. Cameron resigns as Secretary of War; 
Stanton is appointed in his place. 

JANUARY 27. Lincoln issues his General War Order 
Number One which commands the army and navy to 
advance toward the insurgents on FEBRUARY 22. 

FEBRUARY 6. Fort Henry, on the Tennessee River, is 
captured by Federal forces. 

FEBRUARY 16. Fort Donelson, on the Cumberland River 
in Tennessee, is also captured. This, with the capture 
of Fort Henry, is the first victory for the North. 

FEBRUARY 20. Lincoln’s son, William Wallace, dies in 
the White House. 
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1862 FEBRUARY 22. McClellan has succeeded in persuading 
Lincoln not to have his armies advance on this day as 
previously ordered. 

MaRCH 6, Lincoln submits to Congress a proposal to free 
the slaves gradually and to compensate their owners 
for loss of property. 

MARCH 8. The ironclad Merrimac (renamed the Vir- 
ginia) does great damage to the Federal fleet lying in 
Hampton Roads. 

MARCH 9. The Monitor goes into action against the 
Merrimac and puts her out of commission. 

MARCH 11. McClellan occupies Manassas only to find 
that the Confederates have already evacuated it. Mc- 
Clellan: is relieved of his general command, and Hal- 
leck is put in charge of the Department of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

APRIL. McClellan’s Peninsular campaign gets under way. 

APRIL 6. The Battle of Shiloh is fought in the western 
theater of war. 

APRIL 7. Island No. 10 is captured by Federal forces in 
this same campaign. 

APRIL 25. After several days of firing on the Mississippi 
River forts, Farragut runs his fleet past them and cap- 
tures New Orleans. 

MAY g. General Hunter, in command of the Depart- 
ment of the South, issues a proclamation emancipat- 
ing the slaves in Georgia, Florida and South Carolina. 
Lincoln countermands his order on MAY 109. 

may 31. McClellan, who has proceeded up the Penin- 
sula until he is within a few miles of Richmond, is 
attacked at Fair Oaks in a battle which lasts for two 
days. 

at McClellan’s army lies almost within sight of Rich- 
mond for the first three weeks of this month.. 
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1862 JUNE 25. The beginning of the Seven Days Battle be- 


fore Richmond in which McClellan’s army is repulsed. 
jury 8. Lincoln visits McClellan at Harrison’s Landing. 

JULY 11. Lincoln, on his return to Washington, ap- 
points General Henry W. Halleck to the command of 
all the Federal armies. 

JULY 13. Lincoln reveals to Welles and Seward that he 
regards emancipation of the slaves as a military neces- 
sity. 

JULY 22. He presents to his Cabinet the draft of his 
Proclamation of Emancipation. Acting on Seward’s 
suggestion, he decides to wait for a Northern victory 
before making the Proclamation public. 

AUGUST 29-30. The Second Battle of Bull Run is fought 
—and lost—under the command of General Pope. 
SEPTEMBER 17. The bloody battle of Antietam, Mary- 
land is won by a Federal army under McClellan’s 
command. Lincoln takes this as a signal of victory 
and, on SEPTEMBER 22, reads the final wording of the 
Proclamation of Emancipation to his Cabinet. He 

then releases it to the press. 

OCTOBER 1. Lincoln leaves Washington to visit McClel- 
lan at Antietam. 

OCTOBER 26. McClellan, after much urging, starts out 
after Lee’s army, but is too late to prevent it from 
reaching central Virginia again. 

NOVEMBER 5. Lincoln issues an order finally relieving 
McClellan from his command and appointing Gen- 
eral Burnside in his place. 

DECEMBER 1. Lincoln delivers his annual message to 
Congress. | 

DECEMBER 13. The Battle of Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
is lost by Burnside. 

DECEMBER 18. Seward and Chase offer to resign from 
the Cabinet because of attacks made on them by 
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Republican Senators over the disaster at Fredericks- 
burg. 

JANUARY 25. General Joseph Hooker is given command 
of the Army of the Potomac, replacing Burnside. 

APRIL 1. A bread riot takes place in Richmond. 

MAY 2-4. Hooker loses the Battle of Chancellorsville. 
Shortly after this battle, Lee’s army heads north to 
invade Pennsylvania. 

JUNE 28. Hooker is removed and replaced with General 
George G. Meade. 

JULY 1-3. The Battle of Gettysburg. After the failure of 
Pickett’s charge, on the third day, Lee retreats toward 
the Shenandoah Valley. 

JULY 4. Vicksburg, on the Mississippi River, is cap- 
tured by Grant. 

JULY 13-16. Draft riots take place in New York during 
which hundreds of people are killed or wounded, and 
several million dollars’ worth of property is destroyed. 

AUGUST and SEPTEMBER. The Federal fleet makes an 
unsuccessful attempt to capture Charleston harbor. 

SEPTEMBER 109-20. The Battle of Chickamauga, Georgia. 

NOVEMBER 19. Lincoln delivers his celebrated address at 
the National Cemetery at Gettysburg. 

NOVEMBER 23-25. Battle of Chattanooga and Missionary 
Ridge. 

DECEMBER 8. Lincoln issues a Proclamation of Amnesty 
and Reconstruction and delivers his annual message to 
Congress. 

MARCH 10. Lincoln puts Ulysses S. Grant in command 
of all the Union armies. Grant consults with Sherman 
for a concerted plan of action against the Confederate 
forces. 

MAY 4. The Army of the Potomac, under Grant’s com- 
mand, crosses the Rapidan and moves toward Rich- 
mond. | 
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1864 may 5-6. Lee attacks Grant in the Battle of the Wilder- 
ness, and Grant sustains heavy losses. 
Sherman sets out toward Atlanta. 

MAY 10-12. Grant presses on and is again attacked by 
Lee at Spottsylvania Court House. 

MAY 31. Battle of Cold Harbor, Virginia, which con- 
tinues until JuNE 3. Grant is unable to take Richmond 
and has lost 55,000 men in less than a month. 

The Radical Democracy holds its national convention 
in Cleveland and nominates John C. Frémont for 
President. 

june 7. The National Union Convention meets at Bal- 
timore and on juNnE 8 nominates Abraham Lincoln 
for President. 

JUNE 12. Grant withdraws from Cold Harbor and pro- 
ceeds south toward Petersburg. 

JUNE 19. The Kearsarge sinks the Confederate raider 
Alabama off the coast of Cherbourg, France. 

JUNE 30. Salmon P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury, 
resigns. 

JULY 11-12. Jubal Early raids Washington. 

jury. Two peace moves take place simultaneously— 
Greeley’s with three Confederate commissioners at 
Niagara Falls, and Jacques and Gilmore’s mission to 
Richmond. 

JULY 30. A huge mine is exploded under the Confeder- 
ate redoubts at Petersburg, but the Union forces are 
unsuccessful in the action that follows. 

AUGUST 5. Farragut captures Mobile. 

The Wade-Davis manifesto attacking the President is 
printed in The New York Tribune. 

AUGUST 23. Lincoln asks his Cabinet to endorse, sight 
unseen, a secret memorandum which he does not show 
to them until November 11. 
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1864 aucusT 29. The Democratic National Convention meets 


at Chicago. 

AUGUST 31. McClellan is nominated for President on 
the Democratic ticket. 

SEPTEMBER 2. Sherman takes Atlanta. 

SEPTEMBER 21. Frémont withdraws from the Presiden- 
tial race. 

SEPTEMBER. The Shenandoah Valley campaign under 
Sheridan takes place. 

OCTOBER 12. Roger B. Taney, Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Cọurt, dies. 

NOVEMBER 8. Abraham Lincoln is elected President of 
the United States for a second term. 

NOVEMBER 11. He opens and reads his secret paper of 
August 23 to the Cabinet. It is a declaration of his 
intention to co-operate with whoever might be elected 
so that the Union might be saved. 

NOVEMBER 15. Atlanta is set on fire; Sherman starts out 
across Georgia, marching toward the sea. 

DECEMBER 6. Lincoln delivers his annual message to 
Congress; he appoints Salmon P. Chase Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court to replace Taney. 

DECEMBER 21. Savannah is captured by Sherman. 

JANUARY 14. Sherman’s army leaves Savannah and starts 
north. 

JANUARY 31. The House of Representatives passes the 
Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution, abolish- 
ing slavery in the United States. 

FEBRUARY 3. Lincoln holds a conference on board the 
River Queen in Hampton Roads with three Confed- 
erate commissioners, one of whom is his old friend, 
Alexander Stephens. They discuss peace terms, but 
the interview proves to be fruitless. 

FEBRUARY 5. Lincoln calls a special Cabinet meeting 
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and presents an amazing plan for compensating the 
slaveholders with $400,000,000 for loss of their slaves. 
The Cabinet disapproves the proposal. 

1865 FEBRUARY 18. Sherman captures Columbia, S. C. Charles- 
ton surrenders to the Federal fleet. 

marcH 4. Abraham Lincoln is inaugurated for a second 
term of office. 

MARCH 23. Lincoln leaves on the River Queen to visit 
Grant’s headquarters at City Point. 

MARCH 27. He enters into a conference with Grant and 
Sherman to discuss terms of surrender for the Con- 
federates. 

MARCH 29. A forward movement of the Army of the 
Potomac begins, which continues during the next few 
days. 

APRIL 2. Lee notifies Jefferson Davis that Richmond 
will have to be evacuated. The Confederate govern- 
ment flees on this night to Danville, Va. Richmond is 
set on fire by the retreating Confederates. 

APRIL 3. Federal troops enter Richmond. 

APRIL 4. Lincoln visits Richmond, walking through the 
city almost unattended. 

APRIL 5. Seward is injured in a carriage accident. Lin- 
coln decides to return to Washington. He leaves City 
Point on APRIL 8. 

APRIL Q. Lee surrenders to Grant at Appomattox Court- 
house, Va. 

‘APRIL 11. Lincoln delivers his last public address, a 
speech on reconstruction in Louisiana. 

APRIL 14. At 10:20 P.mi:, Lincoln is shot at Ford’s Thea- 
ter by John Wilkes Booth. 

APRIL 15. Lincoln dies at 7:22 a.m. His body is removed 
during the morning to the White House. 

APRIL 19. An imposing public funeral is held in Wash- 
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ington, where Lincoln’s body is carried from the White 
House to the Capitol. 
1865 APRIL 21. The funeral train carrying Lincoln’s body 
leaves Washington bound for Springfield. 
MAY 3. The funeral train reaches Springfield. 


THE WRITINGS OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


FROM LINCOLN’S FIRST PUBLIC ADDRESS 


Seven months after his arrival in New Salem, and when he was 
only twenty-three years old, Lincoln became a candidate for the 
State Legislature. This is his campaign address; it was distributed 
in the form of a handbill to the people. John McNamar, his rival 
for the hand of Ann Rutledge, helped him in the writing of it. So 
did Mentor Graham, the local school teacher who assisted Lincoln 
in his process of self-education. In the address, Lincoln takes a safe 
stand on public improvements, avoiding all reference to contro- 
versial national issues. He was a Whig and a Henry Clay man in a 
section predominantly in favor of Andrew Jackson. He lost the 
election—the only election in which he was defeated by a direct 
vote of the people. 


New Salem, March 9, 1832 


To THE PEOPLE OF SANGAMON County: Having become a 
candidate for the honorable office of one of your Representa- 
tives in the next General Assembly of this State, in accord- 
ance with an established custom and the principles of true 
Republicanism, it becomes my duty to make known to you, 
the people whom I propose to represent, my sentiments with 
regard to local affairs. 

Time and experience have verified to a demonstration the 
public utility of internal improvements. That the poorest and 
most thinly populated countries would be greatly benefited by 
the opening of good roads and in the clearing of navigable 
streams within their limits, is what no person will deny. Yet it 
is folly to undertake works of this or any other kind, without 
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first knowing that we are able to finish them—as half-finished 
work generally proves to be labor lost. 

There cannot justly be any objection to having railroads and 
canals, any more than to other good things, provided they cost 
nothing. The only objection is to paying for them; and the 
objection arises from the want of ability to pay. 

With respect to the County of Sangamon, some more easy 
means of communication than it now possesses, for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the task of exporting the surplus products 
of its fertile soil, and importing necessary articles from abroad, 
are indispensably necessary. A.meeting has been held of the 
citizens of Jacksonville and the adjacent country for the pur- 
pose of deliberating and inquiring into the expediency of con- 
structing a railroad from some eligible point on the Illinois 
River through the town of Jacksonville, in Morgan County, to 
the town of Springfield, in Sangamon County. This is, indeed, 
a very desirable object. No other improvement that reason will 
justify us in hoping for can equal in utility the railroad. It is a 
never-failing source of communication between places of busi- 
ness remotely situated from each other. Upon the railroad the 
regular progress of commercial intercourse is not interrupted 
by either high or low water, or freezing weather, which are the 
principal difficulties that render our future hopes of water 
communication precarious and uncertain. 

Yet, however desirable an object the construction of a rail- 
road through our country may be; however high our imagina- 
tions may be heated at thoughts of it; there is always a heart- 
appalling shock accompanying the account of its cost which 
forces us to shrink from our pleasing anticipations. The prob- 
able cost of this contemplated railroad is estimated at $290,000; 
the bare statement of which, in my opinion, is sufficient to 
justify the belief that the improvement of the Sangamon River 
is an object much better suited to our infant resources. 

Respecting this view, I think I may say, without the fear of 
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being contradicted, that its navigation may be rendered com- 
pletely practicable as high as the mouth of the South Fork, or 
probably higher, to vessels of from twenty-five to thirty tons’ 
burden, for at least one half of all common years, and to vessels 
of much greater burden a part of the time. From my peculiar 
circumstances, it is probable that for the last twelve months 
I have given as particular attention to the stage of the water in 
this river as any other person in the country. In the month of 
March, 1831, in company with others, I commenced the build- 
ing of a flatboat on the Sangamon, and finished and took her 
out in the course of the spring. Since that time I have been 
concerned in the mill at New Salem. These circumstances are 
sufficient evidence that I have not been very inattentive to the 
stages of the watcr. The time at which we crossed the milldam 
being in the last days of April, the water was lower than it had 
been since the breaking of winter in February, or than it was 
for several weeks after. The principal difficulties we encoun- 
tered . . . were from the drifted timber, which obstructions 
all know are not difficult to be removed. .. . 

Upon the subject of education, not presuming to dictate 
any plan or system respecting it, I can only say that I view it as 
the most important subject which we as a people can be en- 
gaged in. That every man may receive at least a moderate edu- 
cation, and thereby be enabled to read the histories of his own 
and other countries, by which he may duly appreciate the value 
of our free institutions, appears to be an object of vital impor- 
tance, even on this account alone, to say nothing of the advan- 
tages and satisfaction to be derived from all being able to read 
the Scriptures, and other works both of a religious and moral 
nature, for themselves. 

For my part, I desire to see the time when education—and 
by its means, morality, sobriety, enterprise, and industry—shall 
become much more general than at present, and should be 
gratified to have it in my power to contribute something to the 
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advan ¿ement of any measure which might have a tendency to 
accelerate that happy period. 

With regard to existing laws, some alterations are thought 
to be necessary. Many respectable men have suggested that our 
estray laws, the law respecting the issuing of executions, the 
road law, and some others, are deficient in their present form, 
and require alterations. But, considering the great probability 
that the framers of those laws were wiser than myself, I should 
prefer not meddling with them, unless they were frst attacked 
by others; in which case I should feel it both a privilege and a 
duty to take that stand which, in my view, might tend most to 
the advancement of justice. 

But, fellow-citizens, I shall conclude. Considering the great 
degree of modesty which should always attend youth, it is 
probable I have already been more presuming than becomes 
me. However, upon the subjects of which I have treated, I have 
spoken as I have thought. I may be wrong in regard to any or 
all of them; but, holding it a sound maxim that it is better only 
sometimes to be right than at all times to be wrong, so soon as 
I discover my opinions to be erroneous, I shall be ready to 
renounce them. 

Every man Is said to have his peculiar ambition. Whether it 
be true or not, I can say, for one, that I have no other so great 
as that of being truly esteemed of my fellow-men, by rendering 
myself worthy of their esteem. How far I shall succeed in 
gratifying this ambition is yet to be developed. I am young, and 
unknown to many of you. I was born, and have ever remained, 
in the most humble walks of life. I have no wealthy or popular 
relations or friends to recommend me. My case is thrown ex- 
clusively upon the independent voters of the country; and, if 
elected, they will have conferred a favor upon me for which I 
shall be unremitting in my labors to compensate. But, if the 
good people in their wisdom shall see fit to keep me in the 
background, I have been too familiar with disappointments to 
be very much chagrined. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF POLITICAL VIEWS 


Lincoln had been elected to the Legislature in 1834. Now he was 
ready to stand for election again. In this letter to the Sangamon 
Journal, he gives his political views and makes a statement which 
indicates that he was in favor of woman suffrage—an unusual atti- 
tude for any politician to take in 1836. 


New Salem, June 13, 1836 


To THE Epiror OF THE Sangamon Journal: In your paper of 
last Saturday I see a communication, over the signature of 
“Many Voters,” in which the candidates who are announced 
in the Journal are called upon to “show their hands.” Agreed. 
Here’s mine. 

I go for all sharing the privileges of the government who 
assist in bearing its burdens. Consequently, I go for admitting 
all whites to the right of suffrage who pay taxes or bear arms 
(by no means excluding females). 

If elected, I shall consider the whole people of Sangamon 
my constituents, as well those that oppose as those that sup- 
port me. 

While acting as their representative, I shall be governed by 
their will on all subjects upon which I have the means of 
knowing what their will is; and upon all others, I shall do what 
my own judgment teaches me will best advance their in- 
terests. ... 


LETTER TO ROBERT ALLEN 


Lincoln squelches a whispering campaign. Allen had been a colonel 
in the Black Hawk War and was now Lincoln’s Democratic rival 
for election to the Legislature. This is Lincoln’s reply to Allen’s 
vaguely mentioned charges hinting at corruption of some kind. 
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He challenges Allen to make his information public, effectually 
silencing him. Ninian W. Edwards was the husband of Mary Todd's 
sister Elizabeth. Lincoln, however, had not yet met his future wife. 


New Salem, June 21, 1836 


Dear CoLonec: I am told that during my absence last week 
you passed through this place, and stated publicly that you 
were in possession of a fact or facts which, if known to the 
public, would entirely destroy the prospects of N. W. Ed- 
wards and myself at the ensuing election; but that, through 
favor to us, you should forbear to divulge them. No one has 
needed favors more than I, and, generally, few have been less 
unwilling to accept them; but in this case favor to me would be 
injustice to the public, and therefore I must beg your pardon 
for declining it. That I once had the confidence of the people 
of Sangamon, is sufficiently evident; and if I have since done 
anything, either by design or misadventure, which if known 
would subject me to a forfeiture of that confidence, he that 
knows of that thing, and conceals it, is a traitor to his country’s 
interest. 

I fnd myself wholly unable to form any conjecture of what 
fact or facts, real or supposed, you spoke; but my opinion of 
your veracity will not permit me for a moment to doubt that 
you at least believed what you said. I am flattered with the per- 
sonal regard you manifested for me; but I do hope that, on 
more mature reflection, you will view the public interest as a 
paramount consideration, and therefore determine to let the 
worst come. I here assure you that the candid statement of 
facts on your part, however low it may sink me, shall never 
break the tie of personal friendship between us. I wish an 
answer to this, and you are at liberty to publish both, if you 
choose. 
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LETTER TO MISS MARY OWENS 


Lincoln writes to Mary Owens, to whom he had turned for. solace 
after Ann Rutledge’s death. His letter is impersonal and speaks 
mostly of political events. It is addressed from Vandalia which was 
then the state capital. 


Vandalia, December 13, 1836 


Mary: I have been sick ever since my arrival, or I should have 
written sooner. It is but little difference, however, as I have 
very little even yet to write. And more, the longer I can avoid 
the mortification of looking in the postofhce for your letter 
and not finding it, the better. You see I am mad about that 
old letter yet. I don’t like very well to risk you again. I'll try 
you once more, anyhow. 

The new State House is not yet finished, and consequently 
the legislature is doing little or nothing. The governor deliv- 
ered an inflammatory political message, and it is expected there 
will be some sparring between the parties about it as soon as 
the two Houses get to business. . . . 

Our chance to take the seat of government to Springfield is 
better than I expected. An internal-improvement convention 
was held here since we met, which recommended a loan of 
several millions of dollars, on the faith of the State, to con- 
struct railroads. Some of the legislature are for it, and some 
against it; which has the majority I cannot tell. There is great 
strife and struggling for the office of the United States Senator 
here at this time. It is probable we shall ease their pains in a 
few days. The opposition men have no candidate of their own, 
and consequently they will smile as complacently at the angry 
snarl of the contending Van Buren candidates and their respec- 
tive friends as the Christian does at Satan’s rage. 

You recollect that I mentioned at the outset of this letter 
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that I had been unwell. That is the fact, though I believe I am 
about well now; but that, with other things I cannot account 
for, have conspired, and have gotten my spirits so low that I 
feel that I would rather be any place in the world than here. I 
really cannot endure the thought of staying here ten weeks. 
Write back as soon as you get this, and, if possible, say some- 
thing that will please me, for really I have not been pleased 
since I left you. This letter is so dry and stupid that I am 
ashamed to send it, but with my present feelings I cannot do 
any better. 


LETTER TO MISS MARY OWENS 


Lincoln had been in Springfield for only three weeks when he 
wrote this letter to Mary Owens. It is a persuasive argument for 
her not to marry him. The sister he speaks of was a resident of 
New Salem, at whose home he had first met Mary Owens. New 
Salem was breaking up; the thought of another family moving away 
from the village he had so long been associated with brought on 
his hypochondriasm again. 


Springfield, May 7, 1837 
Miss Mary S. Ow Ens. 


Friend Mary: I have commenced two letters to send you 
before this, both of which displeased me before I got half 
done,. and so I tore them up. The first I thought was not 
serious enough, and the second was on the other extreme. I 
shall send this, turn out as it may. 

This thing of living in Springfield is rather a dull business, 
after all; at least it is to me. I am quite as lonesome here as I 
ever was anywhere in my life. I have been spoken to by but 
one woman since I have been here, and should not have been 
by her if she could have avoided it. I’ve never been to church 
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yet, and probably shall not be soon. I stay away because I am 
conscious I should not know how to behave myself. 

I am often thinking of what we said about your coming to 
live at Springfield. I am afraid you would not be satisfied. 
There is a great deal of flourishing about in carriages here, 
which it would be your doom to see without sharing it. You 
would have to be poor, without the means of hiding your 
poverty. Do you believe you could bear that patiently? What- 
ever woman may Cast her lot with mine, should any ever do so, 
it is my intention to do all in my power to make her happy 
and contented; and there is nothing I can imagine that would 
make me more unhappy than to fail in the effort. I know I 
should be much happier with you than the way I am, pro- 
vided I saw no signs of discontent in you. What you have 
said to me may have been in the way of jest, or I may have 
misunderstood it. If so, then let it be forgotten; if otherwise, 
I much wish you would think seriously before you decide. 
What I have said I will most positively abide by, provided 
you wish it. My opinion is that you had better not do it. You 
have not been accustomed to hardship, and it may be more 
severe than you now imagine. I know you are capable of 
thinking correctly on any subject, and if you deliberate ma- 
turely upon this before you decide, then I am willing to abide 
your decision. 

You must write me a good long letter after you get this. You 
have nothing else to do, and though it might not seem inter- 
esting to you after you had written it, it would be a good deal 
of company to me in this “busy wilderness.” Tell your sister I 
don’t want to hear any more about selling out and moving. 
That gives me the “hypo” whenever I think of it. 
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LETTER TO MISS MARY OWENS 


The Mary Owens affair had dragged on fruitlessly. In this letter 
Lincoln gives the lady an opportunity to break it off finally—an 
opportunity that she evidently took, for their known correspond- 
ence ceases at this point. 


Springfield, August 16, 1837 


Frend Mary: You will no doubt think it rather strange that 
I should write you a letter on the same-day on which we parted, 
and I can only account for it by supposing that seeing you 
lately makes me think of you more than usual; while at our 
late meeting we had but few expressions of thoughts. You 
must know that I cannot see you or think of you with entire 
indifference; and yet it may be that you are mistaken in regard 
to what my real feelings toward you are. If I knew you were 
not, I should not trouble you with this letter. Perhaps any 
other man would know enough without further information; 
but I consider it my peculiar right to plead ignorance, and your 
bounden duty to allow the plea. I want in all cases to do right, 
and most particularly so in all cases with women. I want at this 
particular time, more than anything else, to do right with you; 
and if I knew it would be doing right, as I rather suspect it 
would, to let you alone, I would do it. And for the purpose of 
making the matter as plain as possible, I now say that you can 
now drop the subject, dismiss your thoughts (if you ever had 
any) from me forever, and leave this letter unanswered, with- 
out calling forth one accusing murmur from me. And I will 
even go further, and say that if it will add anything to your 
comfort or peace of mind to do so, it is my sincere wish that 
you should. Do not understand by this that I wish to cut your 
acquaintance. I mean no such thing. What I do wish is that 
our further acquaintance shall depend upon yourself. If such 
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further acquaintance would contribute nothing to your happi- 
ness, I am sure it would not to mine. If you feel yourself in 
any degree bound to me, I am now willing to release you, pro- 
vided you wish it; while, on the other hand, I am willing and 
even anxious to bind you faster, if I can be convinced that it 
will, in any considerable degree, add to your happiness. ‘This, 
indeed, is the whole question with me. Nothing would make 
me more miserable than to believe you miserable—nothing 
more happy than to know you were so. 

In what I have now said, I think I cannot be misunderstood, 
and to make myself understood is the only object of this letter. 

If it suits you best to not answer this, farewell. A long life 
and a merry one attend you. But if you conclude to write back, 
speak as plainly as I do. There can be neither harm nor danger 
in saying to me anything you think, just in the manner you 
think it. 


ADDRESS BEFORE 
THE YOUNG MEN’S LYCEUM OF SPRINGFIELD 


This is Lincoln’s earliest speech of any importance which has come 
down to us. It was printed in The Sangamon Journal for February 
3, 1838. It is remarkably modern in tone; he speaks against mob 
violence, warns of the dangers of dictatorship and mourns the 
passing of the living memories of the Revolution, since at this time 
the men who had fought in it were rapidly dying off. He is skep- 
tical of foreign invasion but fears internal strife. 


January 27, 1838 


As A SUBJECT for the remarks of the evening, “The perpetua 
tion of our political institutions” is selected. 

In the great journal of things happening under the sun, we, 
the American people, find our account running under date of 
the nineteenth century of the Christian era. We find ourselves 
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in the peaceful possession of the fairest portion of the earth as 
regards extent of territory, fertility of soil, and salubrity of 
climate. We find ourselves under the government of a system 
of political institutions conducing more essentially to the ends 
of civil and religious liberty than any of which the history of 
former times tells us. We, when mounting the stage of exist- 
ence, found ourselves the legal inheritors of these fundamental 
blessings. We toiled not in the acquirement or establishment 
of them; they are a legacy bequeathed us by a once hardy, 
brave, and patriotic, but now lamented and departed, race of 
ancestors. Theirs was the task (and nobly they performed it) 
to possess themselves, and through themselves us, of this 
goodly land, and to uprear upon its hills and its valleys a polit- 
ical edifice of liberty and equal rights; ’tis ours only to transmit 
these—the former unprofaned by the foot of an invader, the 
latter undecayed by the lapse of time and untorn by usurpa- 
tion—to the latest generation that fate shall permit the world 
to know. This task of gratitude to our fathers, justice to our- 
selves, duty to posterity, and love for our species in general, all 
imperatively require us faithfully to perform. 

How then shall we perform it? At what point shall we ex- 
pect the approach of danger? By what means shall we fortify 
against it? Shall we expect some transatlantic military giant to 
step the ocean and crush us at a blow? Never! All the armies of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa combined, with all the treasure of the 
earth (our own excepted) in their military chest, with a Bona- 
parte for a commander, could not by force take a drink from 
the Ohio or make a track on the Blue Ridge in a trial of a 
thousand years. 

At what point, then, is the approach of danger to be ex- 
pected? I answer, If it ever reach us it must spring up amongst 
us; it cannot come from abroad. If destruction be our lot we 
must ourselves be its author and finisher. As a nation of free- 
men we must live through all time, or die by suicide. 

I hope I am over wary; but if I am not, there is even now 
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something of ill omen amongst us. I mean the increasing dis- 
regard for law which pervades the country—the growing dis- 
position to substitute the wild and furious passions in lieu of 
the sober judgment of courts, and the worse than savage mobs 
for the executive ministers of justice. This disposition is aw- 
fully fearful in any community; and that it now exists in ours, 
though grating to our feelings to admit, it would be a violation 
of truth and an insult to our intelligence to deny. Accounts of 
outrages committed by mobs form the every-day news of the 
times. They have pervaded the country from New England to 
Louisiana; they are neither peculiar to the eternal snows of the 
former nor the burning suns of the latter; they are not the 
creature of climate, neither are they confined to the slave- 
holding or the non-slaveholding States. Alike they spring up 
among the pleasure-hunting masters of Southern slaves, and 
the order-loving citizens of the land of steady habits. Whatever 
then their cause may be, it is common to the whole country. 

It would be tedious as well as useless to recount the horrors 
of all of them. Those happening in the State of Mississippi 
and at St. Louis are perhaps the most dangerous in example 
and revolting to humanity. In the Mississippi case they first 
commenced by hanging the regular gamblers—a set of men 
certainly not following for a livelihood a very useful or very 
honest occupation, but one which, so far from being forbidden 
by the laws, was actually licensed by an act of the Legislature 
passed but a single year before. Next, Negroes suspected of 
conspiring to raise an insurrection were caught up and hanged 
in all parts of the State; then, white men supposed to be 
leagued with the Negroes; and finally, strangers from neigh- 
boring States, going thither on business, were in many in- 
stances subjected to the same fate. Thus went on this process 
of hanging, from gamblers to Negroes, from Negroes to white 
citizens, and from these to strangers, till dead men were seen 
literally dangling from the boughs of trees upon every road- 
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side, and in numbers almost sufficient to rival the native Span- 
ish moss of the country as a drapery of the forest. 

Turn, then, to that horror-striking scene at St. Louis. A 
single victim only was sacrificed there. ‘This story is very short, 
and is perhaps the most highly tragic of anything of its length 
that has ever been witnessed in real life. A mulatto man by the 
name of McIntosh was seized in the street, dragged to the 
suburbs of the city, chained to a tree, and actually burned to 
death; and all within a single hour from the time he had been 
a freeman attending to his own business and at peace with the 
world. 

Such are the effects of mob law, and such aie the scenes 
becoming more and more frequent in this land so lately famed 
for love of law and order, and the stories of which have even 
now grown too familiar to attract anything more than an idle 
remark. 

But you are perhaps ready to ask, “What has this to do with 
the perpetuation of our political institutions?” I answer, “It 
has much to do with it.” Its direct consequences are, compara- 
tively speaking, but a small evil, and much of its danger consists 
in the proneness of our minds to regard its direct as its only 
consequences. Abstractly considered, the hanging of the gam- 
blers at Vicksburg was of but little consequence. They consti- 
tute a portion of population that is worse than useless in any 
community; and their death, if no pernicious example be set 
by it, is never matter of reasonable regret with any one. If they 
were annually swept from the stage of existence by the plague 
or smallpox, honest men would perhaps be much profited by 
the operation. Similar, too, is the correct reasoning in regard 
to the burning of the Negro at St. Louis. He had forfeited his 
life by the perpetration of an outrageous murder upon one of 
the most worthy and respectable citizens of the city, and had 
he not died as he did, he must have died by the sentence of 
the law in a very short time afterward. As to him alone, it was 
as well the way it was as it could otherwise have been. But the 
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example in either case was fearful. When men take it in their 
heads today to hang gamblers or burn murderers, they should 
recollect that in the confusion usually attending such transac- 
tions they will be as likely to hang or burn some one who is 
neither a gambler nor a murderer as one who 1s, and that, act- 
ing upon the example they set, the mob of tomorrow may, 
and probably will, hang or burn some of them by the very 
same mistake. And not only so; the innocent, those who have 
ever set their faces against violations of law in every shape, 
alike with the guilty fall victims to the ravages of mob law; 
and thus it goes up, step by step, till all the walls erected for 
the defense of the persons and property of individuals are trod- 
den down and disregarded. But all this, even, is not the full 
extent of the evil. By such examples, by instances of the per- 
petrators of such acts going unpunished, the lawless in spirit 
are encouraged to become lawless in practice; and having been 
used to no restraint but dread of punishment, they thus be- 
come absolutely unrestrained. Having ever regarded govern- 
ment as their deadliest bane, they make a jubilee of the sus- 
pension of its operations, and pray for nothing so much as its 
total annihilation. While, on the other hand, good men, men 
who love tranquillity, who desire to abide by the laws and 
enjoy their benefits, who would gladly spill their blood in the 
defense of their country, seeing their property destroyed, their 
families insulted, and their lives endangered, their persons in- 
jured, and seeing nothing in prospect that forebodes a change 
for the better, become tired of and disgusted with a govern- 
ment that offers them no protection, and are not much averse 
to a change in which they imagine they have nothing to lose. 
Thus, then, by the operation of this mobocratic spirit which 
all must admit is now abroad in the land, the strongest bul- 
wark of any government, and particularly of those constituted 
like outs, may effectually be broken down and destroyed—I 
mean the.attachment of the people. Whenever this effect shall 
be produced among us; whenever the vicious portion of popu- 
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lation shall be permitted to gather in bands of hundreds and 
thousands, and burn churches, ravage and rob provision-stores, 
throw printing-presses into rivers, shoot editors,* and hang and 
burn obnoxious persons at pleasure and with impunity, depend 
on it, this government cannot last. By such things the feelings 
of the best citizens will become more or less alienated from it, 
and thus it will be left without friends, or with too few, and 
those few too weak to make their friendship effectual. At such 
a time, and under such circumstances, men of sufficient talent 
and ambition will not be wanting to seize the opportunity, 
strike the blow, and overturn that fair fabric which for the last 
half century has been the fondest hope of the lovers of free- 
dom throughout the world. 

I know the American people are much attached to their 
government; I know they would suffer much for its sake; I 
know they would endure evils long and patiently before they 
would ever think of exchanging it for another—yet, notwith- 
standing all this, if the laws be continually despised and dis- 
regarded, if their rights to be secure in their persons and prop- 
erty are held by no better tenure than the caprice of a mob, the 
alienation of their affections from the government is the nat- 
ural consequence; and to that, sooner or later, it must come. 

Here, then, is one point at which danger may be expected. 

The question recurs, “How shall we fortify against it?” The 
answer is simple. Let every American, every lover of liberty, 
every well-wisher to his posterity swear by the blood of the 
Revolution never to violate in the least particular the laws of 
the country, and never to tolerate their violation by others. As 


* Lincoln refers here to the shooting of Elijah Lovejoy, editor of the aboli- 
tionist Alton Observer. Lovejoy had had three printing presses thrown into the 
river. He was killed by a pro-slavery mob while trying to defend the fourth 
one. Owen Lovejoy, brother of Elijah, played an important part in Lincoln’s 
poea career. See Lincoln’s letter to James Lemen, March 2, 1857, $n which 

e refers to Lovejoy’s murder as “the most important single event that ever 
happened in the new world.” The reference to Lovejoy’s death; which oc- 
curred on November 7, 1837, correctly dates this speech as having been de- 
livered in 1838. Many editions of Lincoln’s writings have wrongly dated it 
January 27, 1837. “a 
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the patriots of seventy-six did to the support of the Declaration 
of Independence, so to the support of the Constitution and 
laws let every American pledge his life, his property, and his 
sacred honor—let every man remember that to violate the law 
is to trample on the blood of his father, and to tear the charter 
of his own and his children’s liberty. Let reverence for the laws 
be breathed by every American mother to the lisping babe that 
prattles on her lap; let it be taught in schools, in seminaries, 
and in colleges; let it be written in primers, spelling-books, 
and in almanacs; let it be preached from the pulpit, proclaimed 
in legislative halls, and enforced in courts of justice. And, in 
short, let it become the political religion of the nation; and let 
the old and the young, the rich and the poor, the grave and the 
gay of all sexes and tongues and colors and conditions, sacrifice 
unceasingly upon its altars. 

While ever a state of feeling such as this shall universally. 
or even very generally prevail throughout the nation, vain will 
be every effort, and fruitless every attempt, to subvert our 
national freedom. 

When I so pressingly urge a strict observance of all the laws, 
let me not be understood as saying there are no bad laws, or 
that grievances may not arise for the redress of which no legal 
provisions have been made. I mean to say no such thing. But I 
do mean to say that although bad laws, if they exist, should be 
repealed as soon as possible, still, while they continue in force, 
for the sake of example they should be religiously observed. 
So also in unprovided cases. If such arise, let proper legal pro- 
visions be made for them with the least possible delay, but till 
then let them, if not too intolerable, be borne with. 

There is no grievance that is a fit object of redress by mob 
law. In any case that may arise, as, for instance, the promulga- 
tion of abolitionism, one of two positions is necessarily true— 
that is, the thing is right within itself, and therefore deserves 
the protection of all law and all good citizens, or it is wrong, 
and therefore proper to be prohibited by legal enactments; and 
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in neither case is the interposition of mob law either necessary, 
justifiable, or excusable. 

But it may be asked, “Why suppose danger to our political 
institutions? Have we not preserved them for more than fifty 
years? And why may we not for fifty times as long?” 

We hope there is no sufficient reason. We hope all danger 
may be overcome; but to conclude that no danger may ever 
arise would itself be extremely dangerous. There are now, and 
will hereafter be, many causes, dangerous in their tendency, 
which have not existed heretofore, and which are not too in- 
significant to merit attention. That our government should 
have been maintained in its original form, from its establish- 
ment until now, is not much to be wondered at. It had many 
props to support it through that period, which now are de- 
cayed and crumbled away. Through that period it was felt by 
all to be an undecided experiment; now it is understood to be 
a successful one. Then, all that sought celebrity and fame and 
distinction expected to find them in the success of that experi- 
ment. Their all was staked upon it; their destiny was insep- 
arably linked with it. Their ambition aspired to display before 
an admiring world a practical demonstration of the truth of a 
proposition which had hitherto been considered at best no 
better than problematical—namely, the capability of a people 
to govern themselves. If they succeeded they were to be im- 
mortalized; their names were to be transferred to counties, and 
cities, and rivers, and mountains; and to be revered and sung, 
toasted through all time. If they failed, they were to be called 
knaves, and fools, and fanatics for a fleeting hour; then to sink 
and be forgotten. They succeeded. The experiment is success- 
ful, and thousands have won their deathless names in making 
it so. But the game is caught; and I believe it is true that with 
the catching end the pleasures of the chase. This field of glory 
is harvested, and the crop is already appropriated. But new 
reapers will arise, and they too will seek a field. It is to deny 
what the history of the world tells us is true, to suppose that 
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men of ambition and talents will not continue to spring up 
amongst us. And when they do, they will as naturally seek the 
gratification of their ruling passion as others have done before 
them. The question then is: Can that gratification be found 
in supporting and maintaining an edifice that has been erected 
by others? Most certainly it cannot. Many great and good men, 
sufficiently qualified for any task they should undertake, may 
ever be found whose ambition would aspire to nothing beyond 
a seat in Congress, a gubernatorial or a presidential chair; but 
such belong not to the family of the lion, or the tribe of the 
eagle. What! think you these places would satisfy an Alexan- 
der, a Caesar, or a Napoleon? Never! Towering genius disdains 
a beaten path. It seeks regions hitherto unexplored. It sees no 
distinction in adding story to story upon the monuments of 
fame erected to the memory of others. It denies that it is glory 
enough to serve under any chief. It scorns to tread in the foot- 
steps of any predecessor, however illustrious. It thirsts and 
burns for distinction; and if possible, it will have it, whether 
at the expense of emancipating slaves or enslaving freemen. Is 
it unreasonable, then, to expect that some man possessed of 
the loftiest genius, coupled with ambition sufficient to push it 
to its utmost stretch, will at some time spring up among us? 
And when such an one does, it will require the people to be 
united with each other, attached to the government and laws, 
and generally intelligent, to successfully frustrate his designs. 

Distinction will be his paramount object, and although he 
would as willingly, perhaps more so, acquire it by doing good 
as harm, yet, that opportunity being past, and nothing left to 
be done in the way of building up, he would set boldly to the 
task of pulling down. 

Here then is a probable case, highly dangerous, and such an 
one as could not have well existed heretofore. 

Another reason which once was, but which, to the same ex- 
tent, is now no more, has done much in maintaining our insti- 
tutions thus far. I mean the powerful influence which the inter- 
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esting scenes of the Revolution had upon the passions of the 
people as distinguished from their judgment. By this influence, 
the jealousy, envy, and avarice incident to our nature, and so 
common to a state of peace, prosperity, and conscious 
strength, were for the time in a great measure smothered and 
rendered inactive, while the deep-rooted principles of hate, and 
the powerful motive of revenge, instead of being turned against 
each other, were directed exclusively against the British na- 
tion. And thus, from the force of circumstances, the basest 
principles of our nature were either made to lie dormant, or to 
become the active agents in the advancement of the noblest of 
causes—that of establishing and maintaining civil and religious 
liberty. 

But this state of feeling must fade, is fading, had faded, 
with the circumstances that produced it. 

I do not mean to say that the scenes of the Revolution are 
now or ever will be entirely forgotten, but that, like every- 
thing else, they must fade upon the memory of the world, and 
grow more and more dim by the lapse of time. In history, we 
hope, they will be read of, and recounted, so long as the Bible 
shall be read; but even granting that they will, their influence 
cannot be what it heretofore has been. Even then they cannot 
be so universally known nor so vividly felt as they were by the 
generation just gone to rest. At the close of that struggle, 
nearly every adult male had been a participator in some of its 
scenes. The consequence was that of those scenes, in the form 
of a husband, a father, a son, or a brother, a living history was 
to be found in every family—a history bearing the indubitable 
testimonies of its own authenticity, in the limbs mangled, in 
the scars of wounds received, in the midst of the very scenes 
related—a history, too, that could be read and understood alike 
by all, the wise and the ignorant, the learned and the un- 
learned. But those histories are gone. They can be read no 
more forever. They were a fortress of strength; but what in- 
vading foeman could never do, the silent artillery of time has 
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done—the leveling of its walls. They are gone. They were a 
forest of giant oaks; but the all-resistless hurricane has swept 
over them, and left only here and there a lonely trunk, de- 
spoiled of its verdure, shorn of its foliage, unshading and un- 
shaded, to murmur in a few more gentle breezes, and to combat 
with its mutilated limbs a few more ruder storms, then to sink 
and be no more. 

They were pillars of the temple of liberty; and now that they 
have crumbled away that temple must fall unless we, their 
descendants, supply their places with other pillars, hewn from 
the solid quarry of sober reason. Passion has helped us, but can 
do so no more. It will in future be our enemy. Reason—cold, 
calculating, unimpassioned reason—must furnish all the mate- 
rials for our future support and defense. . . . 


LETTER TO MRS. O. H. BROWNING 


In this letter to the wife of Orville H. Browning, whom he had 
met in Vandalia, Lincoln reviews the whole course of his affair 
with Mary Owens, much to that lady's disparagement. When 
Ward Lamon first made this letter public in his Life of Abraham 
Lincoln in 1872 (while Mary Owens was still alive), he said, “For 
many reasons the publication of this letter is an extremely painful 
duty.” Nevertheless, it sheds much light on Lincoln's early develop- 
ment and especially on his relations with women. 


Springfield, April 1, 183 


Dear Mapam: Without apologizing for being egotistical, I 
shall make the history of so much of my life as has elapsed 
since I saw you the subject of this letter. And, by the way, I 
now discover that in order to give a full and intelligible account 
of the things I have done and suffered since I saw you, I shall 
necessarily have to relate some that happened before. 

It was, then, in the autumn of 1836 that a married lady of 
my acquaintance, and who was a great friend of mine, being 
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about to pay a visit to her father and other relatives residing in 
Kentucky, proposed to me that on her return she would bring 
a sister of hers with her on condition that I would engage to 
become her brother-in-law with all convenient despatch. I, of 
course, accepted the proposal, for you know I could not have 
done otherwise had I really been averse to it; but privately 
between you and me, I was most confoundedly well pleased 
with the project. I had seen the said sister some three years 
before, thought her intelligent and agreeable, and saw no good 
objection to plodding life through hand in hand with her. 
Time passed on, the lady took her journey and in due time 
returned, sister in company, sure enough. This astonished me 
a little, for it appeared to me that her coming so readily 
showed that she was a trifle too willing, but on reflection it 
occurred to me that she might have been prevailed on by her 
married sister to come, without anything concerning me hav- 
ing been mentioned to her, and so I concluded that if no other 
objection presented itself, I would consent to waive this. All 
this occurred to me on hearing of her arrival in the neighbor- 
hood—for, be it remembered, I had not yet seen her, except 
about three years previous, as above mentioned. In a few days 
we had an interview, and, although I had seen her before, she 
did not look as my imagination had pictured her. I knew she 
was over-size, but now she appeared a fair match for Falstaff. 
I knew she was called an “old maid,” and I felt no doubt of 
the truth of at least half of the appellation, but now, when I 
beheld her, I could not for my life avoid thinking of my 
mother; and this, not from withered features—for her skin was 
too full of fat to permit of its contracting into wrinkles—but 
from her want of teeth, weatherbeaten appearance in general, 
and from a kind of notion that ran in my head that nothing 
could have commenced at the size of infancy and reached her 
present bulk in less than thirty-five or forty years; and, in short, 
I was not at all pleased with her. But what could I do? I had 
told her sister that I would take her for better or for worse, 
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and I made a point of honor and conscience in all things to 
stick to my word, especially if others had been induced to act 
on it, which in this case I had no doubt they had, for I was 
now fairly convinced that no other man on earth would have 
her, and hence the conclusion that they were bent on holding 
me to my bargain. “Well,” thought I, “I have said it, and, be 
the consequences what they may, it shall not be my fault if I 
fail to do it.” At once I determined to consider her my wife, 
and this done, all my powers of discovery were put to work in 
search of perfections in her which might be fairly set off against 
her defects. I tried to imagine her handsome, which, but for 
her unfortunate corpulency, was actually true. Exclusive of 
this, no woman that I have ever seen has a finer face. I also 
tried to convince myself that the mind was much more to be 
valued than the person, and in this she was not inferior, as I 
could discover, to any with whom I had been acquainted. 

Shortly after this, without attempting to come to any posi- 
tive understanding with her, I set out for Vandalia, when and 
where you first saw me. During my stay there I had letters 
from her which did not change my opinion of either her intel- 
lect or intention, but, on the contrary, confirmed it in both. 

All this while, although I was fixed “firm as the surge- 
repelling rock” in my resolution, I found I was continually 
repenting the rashness which had led me to make it. Through 
life I have been in no bondage, either real or imaginary, from 
the thraldom of which I so much desired to be free. After my 
return home I saw nothing to change my opinion of her in any 
particular. She was the same, and so was I. I now spent my 
time in pldnning how I might get along in life after my con- 
templated change in circumstances should have taken place, 
and how I might procrastinate the evil day for a time, which 
I really dreaded as much, perhaps more, than an Irishman does 
the halter. 

After all my sufferings upon this deeply interesting subject, 
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here I am, wholly, unexpectedly, completely out of the 
“scrape,” and I now want to know if you can guess how I got 
out of it—out, clear, in every sense of the term—no violation 
of word, honor, or conscience. I don’t believe you can guess, 
and so I might as well tell you at once. As the lawyer says, it 
was done in the manner following, to-wit: After I had delayed 
the matter as long as I thought I could in honor do (which, 
by the way, had brought me round into the last fall), I con- 
cluded I might as well bring it to a consummation without 
further delay, and so I mustered my resolution and made the 
proposal to her direct; but, shocking to relate, she answered, 
No. At first I supposed she did it through an affectation of 
modesty, which I thought but ill became her under the peculiar 
circumstances of her case, but on my renewal of the charge | 
found she repelled it with greater firmness than before. I tried 
it again and again, but with the same success, or rather with 
the same want of success. 

I finally was forced to give it up, at which I very unexpect- 
edly found myself mortified almost beyond endurance. I was 
mortified, it seemed to me, in a hundred different ways. My 
vanity was deeply wounded by the reflection that I had so long 
been too stupid to discover her intentions, and at the same 
time never doubting that I understood them perfectly; and also 
that she, whom I had taught myself to believe nobody else 
would have, had actually rejected me with all my fancied great- 
ness. And, to cap the whole, I then for the first time began to 
suspect that I was really a little in love with her. But let it all 
gol! lil try and outlive it. Others have been made fools of by 
the girls, but this can never with truth be said of me. I most 
emphatically, in this instance, made a fool of myself. I have 
now come to the conclusion never again to think of marrying, 
and for this reason—I can never be satished with any one who 
would be blockhead enough to have me. 

A. LincoLn 
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LETTER TO JOHN T. STUART 


Lincoln reports to his first law partner on the prospects for the 
political campaign in Sangamon County. He describes also a street 
fight between the mercurial Stephen A. Douglas and Simeon 
Francis, editor of the pro-Lincoln Sangamo Journal. 


Springfield, March 1, 1840 


Dear Stuart: I have never seen the prospects of our party 
so bright in these parts as they are now. We shall carry this 
county by a larger majority than we did in 1836, when you ran 
against May. I do not think my prospects individually are very 
flattering, for I think it probable I shall not be permitted to 
be a candidate; but the party ticket will succeed trium- 
phantly. ... 

Yesterday Douglas, having chosen to consider himself in- 
sulted by something in the Journal, undertook to cane 
Francis in the street. Francis caught him by the hair and 
jammed him back against a market-cart, where the matter 
ended by Francis being pulled away from him. The whole 
affair was so ludicrous that Francis and everybody else 
(Douglas excepted) have been laughing about it ever since. 


LETTER TO W. G. ANDERSON 


Abraham Lincoln gives a nome on how to win friends and influ- 
ence people. 


Laurenceville, October 31, 1840 


W. G. ANDERSON. 
Dear Sir: Your note of yesterday is received. In the difficulty 
between us of which you speak, you say you think I was the 
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ageressor. I do not think I was. You say my “words imported 
insult.” I meant them as a fair set-off to your own statements, 
and not otherwise; and in that light alone I now wish you to 
understand them. You ask for my present “feelings on the 
subject.” I entertain no unkind feelings to you, and none of 
any sort upon the subject, except a sincere regret that I per- 
mitted myself to get into such an altercation. 


TO JOHN T. STUART 


This letter was written less than three weeks after “the fatal first 
of January,” when Lincoln broke off his engagement to Mary Todd. 
He says that he has “been making a most discreditable exhibition 
. of hypochondriasm” and tries to get his friend and physician, 
Dr. A. G. Henry, appointed to the postmastership of Springfield. 
Unfortunately, Dr. Henry did not receive the appointment. 


Springfield, January 20, 1841 


Dear Stuart: I have had no letter from you since you left. 
No matter for that. What I wish now is to speak of our Post- 
Office. You know I desired Dr. Henry to have that place 
when you left; I now desire it more than ever. I have within 
the last few days, been making a most discreditable exhibition 
of myself in the way of hypochondriasm and thereby got an 
impression that Dr. Henry is necessary to: my existence. Un- 
less he gets that place he leaves Springfield. You therefore see 
how much I am interested in the matter. 

Wé shall shortly forward you a petition in his favour signed 
by all or nearly all the Whig members of the Legislature as 
well as other whigs. This, together with what you know of the 
Dr.’s position and merits I sincerely hope will secure him the 
appointment. My heart is very much set upon it. Pardon me 
for not writing more; I have not sufficient composure to write 
a long letter. 
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LETTER TO JOHN T. STUART 


Lincoln again writes to his partner in a mood of complete dejection 
over “the fatal first of January.” 


Springfield, Illinois, January 23, 1841 


Dear Stuart: Yours of the 3d instant is received, and I pro- 
ceed to answer it as well as I can, though from the deplorable 
state of my mind at this time, I fear I shall give you but little 
satisfaction. . . . 

For not giving you a general summary of news, you must 
pardon me; it is not in my power to do so. I am now the 
most miserable man living. If what I feel were equally, dis- 
tributed to the whole human family, there would not be one 
cheerful face on the earth. Whether I shall ever be better, I 
cannot tell; I awfully forbode I shall not. To remaifi as I am 
is impossible; I must die or be better, it appears to me. The 
matter you speak of on my account you may attend to as 
you say, unless you shall hear of my condition forbidding it. 
I say this because I feat I shall be unable to attend to any 
business here, and a change of scene might help me. If I could 
be myself, I would rather remain at home with Judge Logan. 
I can write no more. 


LETTER TO JOSHUA F. SPEED 


% 
Speed had sold out his store on the same day that Lincoln broke 
with Mary Todd. He then moved to Louisville, Kentucky. Lincoln 
writes to him six months later to give him the news from Spring- 
field. He describes at length the “murder” of a man who, after 
much fuss and bother, was found not to have been murdered at all. 
A few days after Lincoln wrote this letter, Archibald Fisher, the 
“murdered” man, appeared in Springfield. Neither he nor the men 
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accused of his death ever volunteered an explanation of what had 
happened, so the real mystery is still unsolved. 


Springfield, June 19, 1841 


Dear SpeED: We have had the highest state of excitement 
here for a week past that our community has ever witnessed; 
and although the public feeling is somewhat allayed, the 
curious affair which aroused it 1s very far from being even yet 
cleared of mystery. It would take a quire of paper to give you 
anything like a full account of it, and I therefore only propose 
a brief outline. The chief personages in the drama are Archi- 
bald Fisher, supposed to be murdered, and Archibald Trailor, 
Henry Trailor, and William Trailor, supposed to have mur- 
dered him. The three Trailors are brothers; the first, Arch., as 
you know, lives in town; the second, Henry, in Clary’s Grove; 
and the third, William, in Warren County; and Fisher, the 
supposed murdered, being without a family, had made his 
home with William. On Saturday evening, being the 2ọth of 
May, Fisher and William came to Henry’s in a one-horse 
dearborn, and there stayed over Sunday; and on Monday all 
three came to Springfield (Henry on horseback), and joined 
Archibald at Myers’s, the Dutch carpenter. That evening at 
supper Fisher was missing, and so next morning some inef- 
fectual search was made for him; and on Tuesday, at one 
o'clock r. M. William and Henry started home without him. 
In a day or two Henry and one or two of his Clary Grove 
neighbors came back for him again, and advertised his disap- 
pearance in the papers. The knowledge of the matter thus far 
had not been general, and here it dropped entirely, till about 
the 10th instant, when Keys received a letter from the post- 
master in Warren County, that William had arrived at home, 
and was telling a very mysterious and improbable story about 
the disappearance of Fisher, which induced the community 
there to suppose he had been disposed of unfairly. Keys made 
this letter public, which immediately set the whole town and 
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adjoining county agog. And so it has continued until yester- 
day. The mass of the people commenced a systematic search 
for the dead body, while Wickersham was despatched to arrest 
Henry Trailor at the Grove, and Jim Maxcy to Warren to 
arrest William. On Monday last, Henry was brought in, and 
showed an evident inclination to insinuate that he knew 
Fisher to be dead, and that Arch. and William had killed 
him. He said he guessed the body could be found in Spring 
Creek, between the Beardstown road and Hickox’s mill. Away 
the people swept like a herd of buffalo, and cut down Hickox’s 
milldam nolens volens, to draw the water out of the pond, 
and then went up and down and down and up the creek, fish- 
ing and raking, and raking and ducking, and diving for two 
days, and, after all, no dead body found. 

In the mean time a sort of scuffling-ground had been found 
in the brush in the angle, or point, where the road leading 
into the woods past the brewery and the one leading in past 
the brick-yard meet. From the scuffle-ground was the sign of 
something about the size of a man having been dragged to the 
edge of the thicket, where it joined the track of some small- 
wheeled carriage drawn by one horse, as shown by the road- 
tracks. The carriage-track led off toward Spring Creek. Near 
this drag-trail Dr. Merryman found two hairs, which, after a 
long scientific examination, he pronounced to be triangular 
human hair, which term, he says, includes within it the 
whiskers, the hair growing under the arms and on other parts 
of the body; and he judged that these two were of the whiskers, 
because the ends were cut, showing that they had flourished 
in the neighborhood of the razor’s operations. 

On Thursday last Jim Maxcy brought in William Trailor 
from Warren. On the same day Arch. was arrested and put in 
jail. Yesterday (Friday) William was put upon his examining 
trial before May and Lovely. Archibald and Henry were both 
present. Lamborn prosecuted, and Logan, Baker, and your 
humble servant defended. A great many witnesses were intro- 
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duced and examined, but I shall only mention those whose 
testimony seemed most important. The first of these was 
Captain Ransdell. He swore that when William and Henry 
left Springfield for home on Tuesday before mentioned, they 
did not take the direct route—which, you know, leads by the 
butcher shop—but that they followed the street north until 
they got opposite, or nearly opposite, May’s new house, after 
which he could not see them from where he stood; and it was 
afterward proved that in about an hour after they started, they 
came into the street by the butcher shop from toward the 
brick-yard, Dr. Merryman and others swore to what is stated 
about the scuffle-ground, drag-trail, whiskers, and carriage- 
tracks. Henry was then introduced by the prosecution. He 
swore that when they started for home, they went out north, 
as Ransdell stated, and turned down west by the brick-yard 
into the woods, and there met Archibald; that they proceeded 
a small distance farther, when he was placed as a sentinel to 
watch for and announce the approach of any one that might 
happen that way; that William and Arch. took the dearborn 
out of the road a small distance to the edge of the thicket, 
where they stopped, and he saw them lift the body of a man 
into it; that they then moved off with the carriage in the 
direction of Hickox’s mill, and he loitered about for some- 
thing like an hour, when William returned with the carriage, 
but without Arch., and said they had put him in a safe place; 
that they went somehow—he did not know exactly how—into 
the road close to the brewery, and proceeded on to Clary’s 
Grove. He also stated that some.time during the day William 
told him that he and Arch. had killed Fisher the evening 
before; that the way they did it was by him (William) knock- 
ing him down with a club, and Arch. then choking him to 
death. 

An old man from Warren, called Dr. Gilmore, was then 
introduced on the part.of the defense. He swore that he had 
known Fisher for several years; that Fisher had resided at his 
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house a long time at each of two different spells—once while 
he built a barn for him, and once while he was doctored for 
some chronic disease; that two or three years ago Fisher had 
a serious hurt in his head by the bursting of a gun, since which 
he had been subject to continued bad health and ocċasional 
aberration of mind. He also stated that on last Tuesday, being 
the same day that Maxcy arrested William Trailor, he (the 
doctor) was from home in the early part of the day, and on his 
return, about eleven o'clock, found Fisher at his house in bed, 
and apparently very unwell; that he asked him how he came 
from Springfield; that Fisher said he had come by Peoria, and 
also told of several other places he had been at more in the 
direction of Peoria, which showed that he at the time of 
speaking did not know where he had been wandering about 
in a state of derangement. He further stated that in about 
two hours he received a note from one of Trailor’s friends, 
advising him of his arrest, and requesting him to go on to 
Springheld as a witness, to testify as to the state of Fisher’s 
health in former times; that he immediately set off, calling 
up two of his neighbors as company, and, riding all evening 
and all night, overtook Maxcy and William at Lewiston in 
Fulton County; that Maxcy refusing to discharge Trailor upon 
his statement, his two neighbors returned and he came on to 
Springfield. Some question being made as to whether the doc- 
tor’s story was not a fabrication, several acquaintances of his 
(among whom was the same postmaster who wrote Keys, as 
before mentioned) were introduced as sort of compurgators, 
who swore that they knew the doctor to be of good character 
for truth and veracity, and generally of good character in every 
way. Here the testimony ended, and the Trailors were dis 
charged, Arch. and William expressing both in word and 
manner their entire confidence that Fisher would be found 
alive at the doctor’s by Galloway, Mallory, and Myers, who 
a day before had been despatched for that purpose; while 
Henry still protested that no power on earth could ever show 
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Fisher alive. Thus stands this curious affair. When the doc- 
tor’s story was first made public, it was amusing to scan and 
contemplate the countenances and hear the remarks of those 
who had been actively in search for the dead body: some 
looked quizzical, some melancholy, and some furiously angry. 
Porter, who had been very active, swore he always knew the 
man was not dead, and that he had not stirred an inch to hunt 
for him; Langford, who had taken the lead in cutting down 
Hickox’s milldam, and wanted to hang Hickox for objecting, 
looked most awfully woebegone: he seemed the “victim of 
unrequited affection,” as represented in the comic almanacs 
we used to laugh over; and Hart, the little drayman that 
hauled Molly home once, said it was too damned bad to have 
so much trouble, and no hanging after all. 

I commenced this letter on yesterday, since which I re- 
ceived yours of the 13th. I stick to my promise to come to 
Louisville. Nothing new here except what I have written. | 
have not seen —— since my last trip, and I am going out there 
as soon as I mail this letter. 


LETTER TO MISS MARY SPEED 


In August, Lincoln had gone to visit Speed who was living on a 
farm near Louisville, Kentucky. Lincoln had spent a very pleasant 
time with the Speed family and he had been a witness to Speed's 
courtship of Fanny Henning—a courtship that was to have a great 
influence on Lincoln’s own affair with Mary Todd. Speed accom- 
panied Lincoln back to Springfield; shortly after their arrival, Lin- 
coln wrote this letter to Speed’s sister Mary. He describes the slaves 
he had seen on board the river steamer. In 1855, Lincoln was to 
write to Speed, reminding him of these slaves. 


Bloomington, IIl., September 27, 1842 


My Fren: Having resolved to write to some of your mother’s 
family, and not having the express permission of any one of 
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them to do so, I have had some little diffculty in determining 
on which to inflict the task of reading what I now feel must 
be a most dull and silly letter; but when I remembered that 
you and I were something of cronies while I was at Farming- 
ton, and that while there I was under the necessity of shut- 
ting you up in a room to prevent your committing an assault 
and battery upon me, I instantly decided that you should be 
the devoted one. I assume that you have not heard from 
Joshua and myself since we left, because I think it doubtful 
whether he has written, You remember there was some un- 
easiness about Joshua’s health when we left. That little in- 
disposition of his turned out to be nothing serious, and it was 
pretty nearly forgotten when we reached Springfield. We got 
on board the steamboat Lebanon in the locks of the canal, 
about twelve o’clock m. of the day we left, and reached St. 
Louis the next Monday at 8 p. mM. Nothing of interest hap- 
pened during the passage, except the vexatious delays occa- 
sioned by the sand-bars be thought interesting. 

By the way, a fine example was presented on board the boat 
for contemplating the effect of condition upon human happi- 
ness. A gentleman had purchased twelve Negroes in different 
parts of Kentucky, and was taking them to a farm in the 
South. They were chained six and six together. A small iron 
clevis was around the left wrist of each, and this was fastened 
to the main chain by a shorter one, at a convenient distance 
from the others, so that the Negroes were strung together pre- 
cisely like so many fish upon a trot-line. In this condition they 
were being separated forever from the scenes of their child- 
hood, their friends, their fathers and mothers, and brothers 
and sisters, many of them from their wives and children, and 
going into perpetual slavery, where the lash of the master is 
proverbially more ruthless and unrelenting than any other 
where; and yet amid all these distressing circumstances, as we 
would think them, they were the most cheerful and apparently 
happy creatures on board. One whose offense for which he 
had been sold was an over-fondness for his wife, played the 
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fiddle almost continually, and the others danced, sang, cracked 
jokes, and played various games with cards from day to day. 
How true it is that “God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb,” or in other words, that he renders the worst of human 
conditions tolerable, while he permits the best to be nothing 
better than tolerable. 

To return to the narrative. When we reached Springfield, 
I stayed but one day, when I started on this tedious circuit 
where I now am. Do you remember my going to the city, 
while I was in Kentucky, to have a tooth extracted, and mak- 
ing a failure of it? Well, that same old tooth got to paining 
me so much that about a week since I had it torn out, bring- 
ing with it a bit of the jaw-bone, the consequence of which is 
that my mouth is now so sore that I can neither talk nor eat. 

I am literally “subsisting on savory remembrances” —that is, 
being tiiable to eat, I am living upon the remembrance of the 
delicious dishes of peaches and cream we used to have at your 
house. When we left, Miss Fanny Henning was owing you a 
visit, as I understood. Has she paid it yet? If she has, are you 
not convinced that she is one of the sweetest girls in the 
world? There is but one thing about her, so far as I could per- 
ceive, that I would have otherwise than as it is—that is, some- 
thing of a tendency to melancholy. This, let it be observed, 
is a misfortune, not a fault. 

Give her an assurance of my very highest regard when you 
see her. Is littheSiss Eliza Davis at your house yet? If she is; 
kiss her “‘o’er and o’er again” for me. 

Tell your mother that I have not got her “present” [a Bible] 
with me, but I intend to read it regularly when I return home. 
I doubt not that it is really, as she says, the best cure for the 
blues, could one but take it according to the truth. Give my 
respects to all your sisters (including Aunt Emma) and 
brothers. Tell Mrs. Peay, of whose happy face I shall long 
retain a pleasant remembrance, that I have been trying to 
think of a name for her homestead, but as yet cannot satisfy 
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myself with one. ‘I shall be very happy to receive a line from 
you soon after you receive this, and in case you choose to favor 
me with one, address it to Charleston, Coles County, Ill., as 
I shall be there about the time to receive it. 


LETTER TO JOSHUA F. SPEED 


Joshua Speed was about to leave Springfield to return home, where 
it was expected that his marriage to Fanny Henning would take 
place. Speed had evidently caught some of Lincoln's fatal hesita- 
tion about entering the married state. Lincoln writes this letter to 
him so he can take it on his journey. It is intended to re-inspire 
Speed with the desire to go through with his marriage. 


January [37], 1842 

My Dear Speen: Feeling, as you know I do, the deepest solici- 
tude for the success of the enterprise you are engaged in, I 
adopt this as the last method I can adopt to aid you, in case 
(which God forbid!) you shall need any aid. I do not place 
what I am going to say on paper because I can say it better 
that way than I could by word of mouth, but, were I to say it 
orally before we part, most likely you would forget it at the 
very time when it might do you some good. As I think it rea- 
sonable that you will feel very badly some time between this 
and the final consummation of your purpose, it is intended 
that you shall read this just at such a time. Why I say it is rea- 
sonable that you will feel very badly yet, is because of three 
special causes added to the general one which I shall mention. 
The general cause is, that you are naturally of a nervous 
temperament; and this I say from what I have seen of you 
personally, and what you have told me concerning your mothe! 
at various times, and concerning your brother William at the 
time his wife died. The first special cause is your exposure to 
bad weather on your journey, which my experience clearly 
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proves to be very severe on defective nerves. The second is 
the absence of all business and conversation of friends, which 
might divert your mind, give it occasional rest from the inten- 
sity of thought which will sometimes wear the sweetest idea 
threadbare and turn it to the bitterness of death. The third 
is the rapid and near approach of that crisis on which all your 
thoughts and feelings concentrate. 

If from all these causes you shall escape and go through 
triumphantly, without another “twinge of the soul,” I shall be 
most happily but most egregiously deceived. If, on the con- 
trary, you shall, as I expect you will at some time, be agonized 
and distressed, let me, who have some reason to speak with 
judgment on such a subject, beseech you to ascribe it to the 
causes I have mentioned, and not to some false and ruinous 
suggestion of the Devil. 

“But,” you will say, “do not your causes apply to every one 
engaged in a like undertaking?” By no means. The particular 
causes, to a greater or less extent perhaps, do apply in all cases; 
but the general one—nervous debility, which is the key and 
conductor of all the particular ones, and without which they 
would be utterly harmless—though it does pertain to you, does 
not pertain to one in a thousand. It is out of this that the 
painful difference between you and the mass of the world 
springs. 

I know what the painful point with you is at all times when 
you are unhappy; it is an apprehension that you do not love 
her as you should. What nonsense! How came you to court 
her? Was it because you thought she deserved it, and that you 
had given her reason to expect it? If it was for that, why did 
not the same reason make you court Ann Todd, and at least 
twenty others of whom you can think, and to whom it would 
apply with greater force than to her? Did you court her for 
her wealth? Why, you know she had none. But you say you 
reasoned yourself into it. What do you mean by that? Was 
it not that you found yourself unable to reason yourself out 
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of it? Did you not think, and partly form the purpose, of court- 
ing her the first time you ever saw her or heard of her? What 
had reason to do with it at that early stage? There was nothing 
at that time for reason to work upon. Whether she was moral, 
amiable, sensible, or even of good character, you did not, nor 
could then know, except, perhaps, you might infer the last 
from the company you found her in. 

All you then did or could know of her was her personal 
appearance and deportment; and these, if they impress at all, 
impress the heart, and not the head. 

Say candidly, were not those heavenly black eyes the whole 
basis of all your early reasoning on the subject? After you and 
I had once been at the residence, did you not go and take me 
all the way to Lexington and back, for no other purpose but 
to get to see her again, on our return on that evening to take 
a trip for that express object? What earthly consideration 
would you take to find her scouting and despising you, and 
giving herself up to another? But of this you have no appre- 
hension; and therefore you cannot bring it home to your 
feelings. 

I shall be so anxious about you that I shall want you to write 
by every mail. 


LETTER TO JOSHUA F. SPEED 


Speed had written to Lincoln, informing him that Fanny Henning 
was very sick and might not recover. Lincoln writes to console him. 
Toward the end of the letter, he refers to Sarah Rickard, the seven- 
teen-year-old daughter of his landlady with whom he had been 


carrying on a not-too-serious courtship in order to forget Mary 
Todd. 


Springfield, Illinois, February 3, 1842 


Dear SPEED: Your letter of the 25th January came to hand 
today. You well know that I do not feel my own sorrows much 
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more keenly than I do yours, when I know of them; and yet 
[ assure you I was not much hurt by what you wrote me of 
your excessively bad feeling at the time you wrote. Not that 
{ am less capable of sympathizing with you now than ever, 
not that I am less your friend than ever, but because I hope 
and believe that your present anxiety and distress about her 
health and her life must and will forever banish those horrid 
doubts which I know you sometimes felt as to the truth o: 
your affection for her. If they can once and forever be removed 
(and I almost feel a presentiment that the Almighty has sent 
your present affliction expressly for that object), surely noth. 
ing can come in their stead to fill their immeasurable measure 
of misery. The death-scenes of those we love are surely painful 
cnough; but these we are prepared for and expect to see: they 
happen to all, and all know they must happen. Painful as they 
are, they are not an unlooked-for sorrow. Should she, as you 
fear, be destined to an early grave, it is indeed a great consola- 
tion to know that she is so well prepared to meet it. Her reli- 
gion, which you once disliked so much, I will venture you 
now prize most highly. But I hope your melancholy bodings 
as to her early death are not well founded. I even hope that 
ere this reaches you she will have returned with improved and 
still improving health, and that you will have met her, and 
forgotten the sorrows of the past in the enjoyments of the 
oresent. I would say more if I could, but it seems that I have 
said enough. It really appears to me that you yourself ought 
to rejoice, and not sorrow, at this indubitable evidence of your 
undying affection for her. Why, Speed, if you did not love 
her, although you might not wish her death, you would most 
certainly be resigned to it. Perhaps this point is no longer `á 
question with you, and my pertinacious dwelling upon it is a 
rude intrusion upon your feelings. If so, you must pardon me. 
You know the hell I have suffered on that point, and how 
tender I am upon it. You know I do not mean wrong. I have 
been quite clear of “hypo” since you left; even better than I 
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was along in the fall. I have seen Sarah [Rickard] but once. 
She seemed very cheerful, and so I said nothing to her about 
what we spoke of. 

Old Uncle Billy Herndon is dead, and it is said this evening 
that Uncle Ben Ferguson will not live. This, I believe, is all 
the news, and enough at that unless it were better. Write me 
immediately on the receipt of this. 


LETTER TO JOSHUA F. SPEED 


Ten days after the preceding letter, Lincoln writes to Joshua Speed 
to congratulate him on his marriage—and to offer him some advice 
on how to forget about it. “Avoid being idle,” he says, and this 
was to be his own formula for escaping from Mary Todd. Then he 
adds that he “has been quite a man since you left,” implying that 
Speed must have had a difficult time with Lincoln while he had 
been in Springfield. 


Springfield, Illinois, February 13, 1842 


Dear SPEED: Yours of the 1st instant came to hand three ot 
four days ago. When this shall reach you, you will have been 
Fanny’s husband several days. You know my desire to befriend 
you is everlasting; that I will never cease while I know how to 
do anything. But you will always hereafter be on ground that 
I have never occupied, and consequently, if advice were 
needed, I might advise wrong. I do fondly hope, however, that 
you will never again need any comfort from abroad. But 
should I be mistaken in this, should excessive pleasure still be 
accompanied with a painful counterpart at times, still let me 
urge you, as I have ever done, to remember, in the depth and 
even agony of despondency, that very shortly you are to feel 
well again. I am now fully convinced that you love her as 
ardently as you are capable of loving. Your ever being happy 
in her presence, and your intense anxiety about her health, if 
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there were nothing else, would place this beyond all dispute 
in my mind. I incline to think it probable that your nerves 
will fail you occasionally for a while; but once you get them 
firmly guarded now, that trouble is over forever. I think, if I 
were you, in case my mind were not exactly right, I would 
avoid being idle. I would immediately engage in some busi- 
ness, or go to making preparations for it, which would be the 
same thing. If you went through the ceremony calmly, or even 
with sufficient composure not to excite alarm in any present, 
you are safe beyond question, and in two or three months, 
to say the most, will be the happiest of men. 

I would desire you to give my particular respects to Fanny; 
but perhaps you will not wish her to know you have received 
this, lest she should desire to see it. Make her write me an 
answer to my last letter to her; at any rate, I would set great 
value upon a note or letter from her. Write me whenever you 
have leisure. 

P. S. I have been quite a man since you left. 


FROM AN ADDRESS TO THE SPRINGFIELD 
WASHINGTONIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


The temperance movement was making great headway in Illinois 
during the Forties. Lincoln was asked to make the Washington's 
birthday address before the local unit of the Washingtonian Tem- 
perance Society—an organization composed largely of drunkards 
who had reformed. A grand parade was held in the streets of 
Springfield before the address was delivered in the Second Presby- 
terian Church at noon. | 


February 22, 1842 


ALTHoucH the temperance cause has been in progress for near 
twenty years, it is apparent to all that it is just now being 
crowned with a degree of success hitherto unparalleled. 
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The list of its friends is daily swelled by the additions of 
fifties, of hundreds, and of thousands. The cause itself seems 
suddenly transformed from a cold abstract theory to a living, 
breathing, active, and powerful chieftain, going forth ‘“con- 
quering and to conquer.” The citadels of his great adversary 
are daily being stormed and dismantled; his temple and his 
altars, where the rites of his idolatrous worship have long been 
performed, and where human sacrifices have long been wont 
to be made, are daily desecrated and deserted. The triumph 
of the conqueror’s fame is sounding from hill to hill, from 
sea to sea, and from land to land, and calling millions to his 
standard at a blast. 

For this new and splendid success we heartily rejoice. That 
that success is so much greater now than heretofore is doubt- 
less owing to rational causes; and if we would have it continue, 
we shall do well to inquire what those causes are. 

The warfare heretofore waged against the demon intemper- 
ance has somehow or other been erroneous. Either the cham- 
pions engaged or the tactics they adopted have not been the 
most proper. These champions for the most part have been 
preachers, lawyers, and hired agents. Between these and the 
mass of mankind there is a want of approachability, if the 
term be admissible, partially, at least, fatal to their success. 
They are supposed to have no sympathy of feeling or interest 
with those very persons whom it is their object to convince 
and persuade. 

And again, it is so common and so easy to ascribe motives 
to men of these classes other than those they profess to act 
upon. The preacher, it is said, advocates temperance because 
he is a fanatic, and desires a union of the church and state; 
the lawyer from his pride and vanity of hearing himself speak; 
and the hired agent for his salary. But when one who has long 
been known as a victim of intemperance bursts the fetters that 
have bound him, and appears before his neighbors “clothec 
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of the conqueror’s fame is sounding from hill to hill, from 
sea to sea, and from land to land, and calling millions to his 
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For this new and splendid success we heartily rejoice. That 
that success is so much greater now than heretofore is doubt- 
less owing to rational causes; and if we would have it continue, 
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The warfare heretofore waged against the demon intemper- 
ance has somehow or other been erroneous. Either the cham- 
pions engaged or the tactics they adopted have not been the 
most proper. These champions for the most part have been 
preachers, lawyers, and hired agents. Between these and the 
mass of mankind there is a want of approachability, if the 
term be admissible, partially, at least, fatal to their success. 
They are supposed to have no sympathy of feeling or interest 
with those very persons whom it is their object to convince 
and persuade. 

And again, it is so common and so easy to ascribe motives 
to men of these classes other than those they profess to act 
upon. The preacher, it is said, advocates temperance because 
he is a fanatic, and desires a union of the church and state; 
the lawyer from his pride and vanity of hearing himself speak; 
and the hired agent for his salary. But when one who has long 
been known as a victim of intemperance bursts the fetters that 
have bound him, and appears before his neighbors “clothed 
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and in his right mind,” a redeemed specimen of long-lost 
humanity, and stands up, with tears of joy trembling in his 
eyes, to tell of the miseries once endured, now to be endured 
no more forever; of his once naked and starving children, now 
clad and fed comfortably; of a wife long weighed down with 
woe, weeping, and a broken heart, now restored to health, hap- 
piness and a renewed affection; and how easily it is all done, 
once it is resolved to be done; how simple his language!— 
there is a logic and an eloquence in it that few with human 
feelings can resist. They cannot say that he desires a union 
of church and state, for he is not a church member; they 
cannot say he is vain of hearing himself speak, for his whole 
demeanor shows he would gladly avoid speaking at all; they 
cannot say he speaks for pay, for he receives none, and asks 
for none. Nor can his sincerity in any way be doubted, or his 
sympathy for those he would persuade to imitate his example 
be denied. 

In my judgment, it is to the battles of this new class of 
champions that our late success is greatly, perhaps chiefly, 
owing. But, had the old-school champions themselves been of 
the most wise selecting, was their system of tactics the most 
judicious? It seems to me it was not. Too much denunciation 
against dram-sellers and dram-drinkers was indulged in. This 
Í think was both impolitic and unjust. It was impolitic, be- 
cause it is not much in the nature of man to be driven to any- 
thing; still less to be driven about that which is exclusively his 
own business; and least of all where such driving is to be sub- 
mitted to at the expense of pecuniary interest or burning appe- 
tite. When the dram-seller and drinker were incessantly told 
—not in accents of entreaty and persuasion, diffidently ad- 
dressed by erring man to an erring brother, but in the thun- 
dering tones of anathema and denunciation with which the 
lordly judge often groups together all the crimes of the felon’s 
life, and thrusts them in his face just ere he passes sentence 
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of death upon him—that they were the authors of all the vice 
and misery and crime in the land; that they were the manu- 
facturers and material of all the thieves and robbers and mur- 
derers that infest the earth; that their houses were the work- 
shops of the devil; and that their persons should be shunned 
by all the good and virtuous, as moral pestilences—I say, when 
they were told all this, and in this way, it is not wonderful that 
they were slow, very slow, to acknowledge the truth of such 
denunciations, and to join the ranks of their denouncers in a 
hue and cry against themselves. 

To have expected them to do otherwise than they did—to 
have expected them not to meet denunciation with denuncia- 
tion, crimination with crimination, and anathema with anath- 
ema—was to expect a reversal of human nature, which is 
God’s decree and can never be reversed. 

When the conduct of men is designed to be influenced, 
persuasion, kind, unassuming persuasion, should ever be 
adopted. It is an old and a true maxim “that a drop of honey 
catches more flies than a gallon of gall.” So with men. If you 
would win a man to your cause, first convince him that you 
are his sincere friend. Therein is a drop of honey that catches 
his heart, which, say what he will, is the great highroad to 
his reason, and which, when once gained, you will find but 
little trouble in convincing his judgment of the justice of your 
cause, if indeed that cause really be a just one. On the con- 
trary, assume to dictate to his judgment, or to command his 
action, or to mark him as one to be shunned and despised, 
and he will retreat within himself, close all the avenues to his 
head and his heart; and though your cause be naked truth 
itself, transformed to the heaviest lance, harder than steel, 
and sharper than steel can be made, and though you throw it 
with more than herculean force and precision, you shall be 
no more able to pierce him than to penetrate the hard shell 
of a tortoise with a rye straw. Such is man, and so must he be 
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understood by those who would lead him, even to his own 
best interests. | 


x x x 


Another error, as it seems to me, into which the old re- 
formers fell, was the position that all habitual drunkards were 
utterly incorrigible, and therefore must be turned adrift and 
damned without remedy in order that the grace of temper- 
ance might abound, to the temperate then, and to all mankind 
some hundreds of years thereafter. There is in this something 
so repugnant to humanity, so uncharitable, so cold-blooded 
and feelingless, that it never did nor ever can enlist the enthu- 
siasm of a popular cause. We could not love the man who 
taught it—we could not hear him with patience. The heart 
could not throw open its portals to it, the generous man could 
not adopt it—it could not mix with his blood. It looked so 
fiendishly selfish, so like throwing fathers and brothers over- 
board to lighten the boat for our security, that the noble- 
minded shrank from the manifest meanness of the thing. And 
besides this, the benefits of a reformation to be effected by 
such a system were too remote in point of time to warmly 
engage many in its behalf. Few can be induced to labor exclu- 
sively for posterity; and none will do it enthusiastically. Pos- 
terity has done nothing for us; and theorize on it as we may, 
practically we shall do very little for it, unless we are made 
to think we are at the same time doing something for our- 
selves. 

What an ignorance of human nature does it exhibit, to ask 
or expect a whole community to rise up and labor for the 
temporal happiness of others, after themselves shall be con- 
signed to the dust, a majority of which community take no 
pains whatever to secure their own eternal welfare at no more 
distant day? Great distance in either time or space has won- 
derful power to lull and render quiescent the human mind. 
Pleasures to be enjoyed, or pains to be endured, after we shall 
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be dead and gone are but little regarded even in our own cases, 
and much less in the cases of others. Still, in addition to this 
there is something so ludicrous in promises of good or threats 
of evil a great way off as to render the whole subject with 
which they are connected easily turned into ridicule. “Better 
lay down that spade you are stealing, Paddy; if you don’t you'll 
pay for it at the day of judgment.” “Be the powers, if ye’ll 
credit me so long I'll take another jist.” 


x * % 


In my judgment such of us as have never fallen victims have 
been spared more by the absence of appetite than from any 
mental or moral superiority over those who have. Indeed, I 
believe if we take habitual drunkards as a class, their heads 
and their hearts will bear an advantageous comparison with 
those of any other class. There seems ever to have been a 
proneness in the brilliant and warm-blooded to fall into this 
vice—the demon of intemperance ever seems to have delighted 
in sucking the blood of genius and of generosity. What one 
of us but can call to mind some relative, more promising in 
youth than all his fellows, who has fallen a sacrifice to his 
rapacity? He ever seems to have gone forth like the Egyptian 
angel of death, commissioned to slay, if not the first, the fair- 
est born of every family. Shall he now be arrested in his deso- 
lating career? In that arrest all can give aid that will; and who 
shall be excused that can and will not? Far around as human 
breath has ever blown he keeps our fathers, our brothers, our 
sons, and our friends prostrate in the chains of moral death. 
To all the living everywhere we cry, “Come sound the moral 
trump, that these may rise and stand up an exceeding great 
army.” “Come from the four winds, O. breath! and breathe 
upon these slain that they may live.” If the relative grandeur 
of revolutions shall be estimated by the great amount of 
human misery they alleviate, and the small amount they in- 
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flict, then indeed will this be the grandest the world shall ever 
have seen. 

Of our political revolution of ’76 we are all justly proud. 
it has given us a degree of political freedom far exceeding 
that of any other nation of the earth. In it the world has 
found a solution of the long-mooted problem as to the capa- 
bility of man to govern himself. In it was the germ which has 
vegetated, and still is to grow and expand into the universal 
liberty of mankind. But, with all these glorious results, past, 
present, and to come, it had its evils too. It breathed forth 
famine, swam in blood, and rode in fire; and long, long after, 
the orphan’s cry and the widow’s wail continued to break the 
sad silence that ensued. These were the price, the inevitable 
price, paid for the blessings it bought. 

Turn now to the temperance revolution. In it we shall find 
a stronger bondage broken, a viler slavery manumitted, a 
greater tyrant deposed; in it, more of want supplied, more 
disease healed, more sorrow assuaged. By it no orphans starv- 
ing, no widows weeping. By it, none wounded in feeling, none 
injured in interest; even the dram-maker and dram-seller will 
have glided into other occupations so gradually as never to 
have felt the change, and will stand ready to join all others in 
the universal song of gladness. And what a noble ally this to 
the cause of political freedom; with such an aid its march can- 
not fail to be on and on, till evcry son of earth shall drink in 
rich fruition the sorrow-quenching draughts of perfect liberty. 
Happy day when—all appetites controlled, all poisons sub- 
dued, all matter subjected—mind, all conquering mind, shall 
live and move, the monarch of the world. Glorious consum- 
mation! Hail, fall of fury! Reign of reason, all hail! 

And when the victory shall be complete—when there shall 
be neither a slave not a drunkard on the earth—how proud the 
title of that land which may truly claim to be the birthplace 
and the cradle of both those revolutions that shall have ended 
in that victory. How nobly distinguished that people who shall 
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have planted and nurtured to maturity both the political and 
moral freedom of their species. . . . 


TWO LETTERS TO JOSHUA F. SPEED 


The next two letters must be read together in order to understand 
them. The first one was written to be shown to Speed’s new wife; 
the second conveys Lincoln’s more intimate reactions about the 
marriage. “If you make a bad bargain, hug it all the tighter,” Lin- 
coln quotes as his father’s maxim. Before the year was out, he was 
to be able to apply the maxim to his own marriage. 


Springfield, February 25, 1842 


Dear SPEED: Yours of the 16th instant, announcing that Miss 
Fanny and you are “no more twain, but one flesh,” reached 
ie this morning. I have no way of telling you how much 
happiness I wish you both, though I believe you both can 
conceive it. I feel somewhat jealous of both of you now: you 
will be so exclusively concerned for one another, that I shall 
be forgotten entirely. My acquaintance with Miss Fanny (I 
call her this, lest you should think I am speaking of your 
mother) was too short for me to reasonably hope to long be 
remembered by her; and still I am sure I shall not forget her 
soon. Try if you cannot remind her of that debt she owes me 
—and be sure you do not interfere to prevent her paying it. 

I regret to learn that you have resolved to not return to 
Illinois. I shall be very lonesome without you. How miserably 
things seem to be arranged in this world! If we have no 
friends, we have no pleasure; and if we have them, we are 
sure to lose them, and be doubly pained by the loss. I did 
hope she and you would make your home here; but I own I 
have no nght to insist. You owe obligations to her ten thou- 
sand times more sacred than you can owe to others, and in 
that light let them be respected and observed. It is natural 
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that she should desire to remain with her relatives and friends. 
As to friends, however, she could not need them anywhere: 
she would have them in abundance here. 

Give my kind remembrance to Mr. Williamson and his 
family, particularly Miss Elizabeth; also to your mother, 
brother, and sisters. Ask little Eliza Davis if she will ride to 
town with me if I come there again. And finally, give Fanny 
a double reciprocation of all the love she sent me. 


(ENCLOSURE) 


Springfield, February 25, 1842 


Dear Speen: I received yours of the 12th written the day you 
went down to William’s place, some days since, but delayed 
answering it till I should receive the promised one of the 16th, 
which came last night. I opened the letter with intense anxiety 
and trepidation; so much so, that, although it turned out bet- 
ter than I expected, I have hardly yet, at a distance of ten 
hours, become calm. 

I tell you, Speed, our forebodings (for which you and I 
are peculiar) are all the worst sort of nonsense. I fancied, from 
the time I received your letter of Saturday, that the one of 
Wednesday was never to come, and yet it did come, and what 
is more, it is perfectly clear, both, from its tone and handwrit- 
ing, that you were much happier, or, if you think the term 
preferable, less miserable, when you wrote it than when you 
wrote the last one before. You had so obviously improved at 
the very time I so much fancied you would have grown worse. 
You say that something indescribably horrible and alarming 
still haunts you. You will not say that three months from now, 
I will venture. When your nerves once get steady now, the 
whole trouble will be over forever. Nor should you become 
impatient at their being even very slow in becoming steady. 
Again you say, you much fear that that Elysium of which you 
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have dreamed so much is never to be realized. Well, if it shall 
not, I dare swear it will not be the fault of her who is now 
your wife. I now have no doubt that it is the peculiar misfor- 
tune of both you and me to dream dreams of Elysium far ex- 
ceeding all that anything earthly can realize. Far short of your 
dreams as you may be, no woman could do more to realize 
them than that same black-eyed Fanny. If you could but con- 
template her through my imagination, it would appear ridicu- 
lous to you that any one should for a moment think of being 
unhappy with her. My old father used to have a saying that 
“If you make a bad bargain, hug it all the tighter”; and it oc- 
curs to me that if the bargain you have just closed can pos- 
sibly be called a bad one, it is certainly the most pleasant one 
for applying that maxim to which my fancy can by any effort 
picture. 

I write another letter, inclosing this, which you can show 
her, if she desires it. I do this because she would think 
strangely, perhaps, should you tell her that you received no 
letters from me, or, telling her you do, refuse to let her see 
them. I close this, entertaining the confident hope that every 
successive letter I shall have from you (which I here pray may 
not be few, nor far between) may show you possessing a more 
steady hand and cheerful heart than the last preceding it. 


LETTER TO JOSHUA F. SPEED 


In this letter Lincoln refers to the “fatal first of January” when he 
broke with Mary Todd and speaks of his misery at having made her 
unhappy. He also mentions Sarah Rickard, with whom he may or 
may not have been in love. It is interesting to note that what he 
says about her might well imply that she had been Speed’s sweet- 
heart and not Lincoln’s. 
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Dear Speep: Yours of the 10th instant was received three or 
four days since. You know I am sincere when I tell you the 
pleasure its contents gave me was, and is, inexpressible. As to 
your farm matter, I have no sympathy with you. I have no 
farm, nor ever expect to have, and consequently have not 
studied the subject enough to be much interested in it. I can 
only say that I am glad you are satisfied and pleased with it. 
But on that other subject, to me of the most intense interest 
whether in joy or in sorrow, I never had the power to with- 
hold my sympathy from you. It cannot be told how it now 
thrills me with joy to hear you say you are “far happier than 
you ever expected to be.” That much I know is enough. I 
know you too well to suppose your expectations were not, at 
least, sometimes extravagant, and if the reality exceeds them 
all, I say, Enough, dear Lord. I am not going beyond the truth 
when I tell you that the short space it took me to read your 
last letter gave me more pleasure than the total sum of all I 
have enjoyed since the fatal ist of January, 1841. Since then 
it seems to me I should have been entirely happy, but for the 
never-absent idea that there is one still unhappy whom I have 
contributed to make so. That still kills my soul. I cannot but 
reproach myself for even wishing to be happy while she is 
otherwise. She accompanied a large party on the railroad cars 
to Jacksonville last Monday, and on her return spoke, so that 
I heard of it, of having enjoyed the trip exceedingly. God be 
praised for that. 

You know with what sleepless vigilance I have watched you 
ever since the commencement of your affair; and although I 
am almost confident it is useless, I cannot forbear once more 
to say that I think it is even yet possible for your spirits to 
flag down and leave you miserable. If they should, don’t fail 
to remember that they cannot long remain so. One thing I 
can tell you which I know you will be glad to hear, and that 
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is that I have seen Sarah and scrutinized her feelings as well as 
I could, and am fully convinced she is far happier now than 
sħe has been for the last fifteen months past. 

You will see by the last Sangamon Journal that I made a 
temperance speech on the 22d of February, which I claim that 
Fanny and you shall read as an act of charity to me; for I can- 
not learn that anybody else has read it, or is likely to. Fortu- 
nately it is not very long, and I shall deem it a sufficient com- 
pliance with my request if one of you listens while the other 
reads it. 


x% x x 


The sweet violet you inclosed came safely to hand, but it 
was so dry, and mashed so flat, that it crumbled to dust at the 
first attempt to handle it. The juice that mashed out of it 
stained a place in the letter, which I mean to preserve and 
cherish for the sake of her who procured it to be sent. My 
renewed good wishes to her in particular, and generally to all 
such of your relations who know me. 


LETTER TO JOSHUA F. SPEED 


Lincoln confides to Speed that he regrets that he has lost his con- 
fidence in keeping his own resolutions, referring doubtless to the 
fact that Speed had told him that he should make up his mind 
about his engagement with Mary Todd and either stick to it or 
break it off finally. It was probably about this time that he began 
seeing her again. He mentions his own superstitiousness. The be- 
lief in foreordination that was to dominate his actions had already 
taken root in his mind. 


Springfield, Illinois, July 4, 1842 


Dear Speep: Yours of the 16th June was received only a day 
or two since. It was not mailed at Louisville till the 25th. You 
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speak of the great time that has elapsed since I wrote you. Let 
me explain that. Your letter reached here a day or two after 
I had started on the circuit. I was gone five or six weeks, so 
that I got the letters only a few weeks before Butler started to 
your country. I thought it scarcely worth while to write you 
the news which he could and would tell you more in detail. 
On his return he told me you would write me soon, and so I 
waited for your letter. As to my having been displeased with 
your advice, surely you know better’ than that. I know you 
do, and therefore will not labor to convince you. True, that 
subject is painful to me; but it is not your silence, or the 
silence of all the world, that can make me forget it. I acknowl- 
edge the correctness of your advice too; but before I resolve 
to do the one thing or the other, I must gain my confidence 
in my own ability to keep my resolves when they are made. In 
that ability you know I once prided myself as the only or chief 
gem of my character; that gem I lost—how and where you 
know too well. I have not yet regained it; and until I do, I 
cannot trust myself in any matter of much importance. I be- 
lieve now that had you understood my case at the time as well 
as I understood yours afterward, by the aid you would have 
given me I should have sailed through clear, but that does 
not now afford me sufficient confidence to begin that or the 
like of that again. 

You make a kind acknowledgment of your obligations to 
me for your present happiness. I am pleased with that ac- 
knowledgment. But a thousand times more am I pleased to 
know that you enjoy a degree of happiness worthy of an 
acknowledgment. The truth is, I am not sure that there was 
any merit with me in the part I took in your difficulty; I was 
drawn to it by a fate. If I would I could not have done less 
than I did. I was always superstitious; I believe God made me 
one of the instruments of bringing your Fanny and you to- 
gether, which union I have no doubt he had foreordained. 
Whatever he designs he will do for me yet. “Stand still, and 
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see the salvation of the Lord” is my text just now. If, as you 
say, you have told Fanny all, I should have no objection to 
her seeing this letter, but for its reference to our friend here: 
let her seeing it depend upon whether she has ever known 
anything of my affairs; and if she has not, do not let her. 

I do not think I can come to Kentucky this season. I am so 
poor and make so little headway in the world, that I drop back 
in a month of idleness as much as I gain in a year’s sowing. I 
should like to visit you again. I should like to see that “sis” 
of yours that was absent when I was there, though I suppose 
she would run away again if she were to hear I was coming. 

My respects and esteem to all your friends there, and, by 
your permission, my love to your Fanny. 


LETTER TO JAMES SHIELDS 


This letter marks the beginning of the Lincoln-Shields feud. Shields 
was the Democratic State Auditor of Public Accounts. He was Irish 
by birth, experienced as a soldicr and he was an expert fencer. Lin- 
coln, with the help of Mary Todd and one of her friends, Julia 
Jayne, had sent a series of letters supposedly signed by “Rebecca” 
of the “Lost Townships” to the Whig Sangamon Journal. These 
letters had made fun of Shields. Lincoln’s animus was both political 
and personal, for he disliked the energetic little Irishman who was 
an ardent supporter of Stephen A. Douglas. 


Tremont, September 17, 1842 


Jas. SurELps, Eso.: Your note of today was handed me by 
General Whitesides. In that note you say you have been in- 
formed, through the medium of the editor of The Journal, 
that I am the author of certain articles in that paper which 
you deem personally abusive of you; and without stopping to 
inquire whether I really am the author, or to point out what 
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is offensive in them, you demand an unqualified retraction of 
all that is offensive, and then proceed to hint at consequences. 
Now, sir, there is in this so much assumption of facts and 
so much of menace as to consequences, that I cannot submit 
to answer that note any further than I have, and to add that 
the consequences to which I suppose you allude would be 
matter of as great regret to me as it possibly could to you. 


MEMORANDUM OF INSTRUCTIONS TO E. H. 
MERRYMAN, LINCOLN’S SECOND IN 
THE LINCOLN-SHIELDS DUEL 


Merryman was a young Springfield doctor who was an expert 
swordsman. He probably did his best to get Lincoln entangled in a 
situation for which he had no heart. The conditions are very likely 
Merryman’s; the bloodthirsty manner in which the duel was 
to be fought could hardly have been thought up by the peacefully 
minded Lincoln. The Missouri side of the Mississippi River oppo- 
site Alton was chosen because the Illinois law forbade the fighting 
of duels. Fortunately for all concerned, some friends interceded, 
and the duel was called off just as the contestants were ready to go 
into action. 


September 19, 1842 


In case Whitesides shall signify a wish to adjust this affair 
without further difficulty, let him know that if the present 
papers be withdrawn, and a note from Mr. Shields asking to 
know if I am the author of theyarticles of which he complains, 
and asking that I shall make him gentlemanly satisfaction if 
I am the author, and this without menace or dictation as to 
what that satisfaction shall be, a pledge is made that the fol- 
lowing answer shall be given: 
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“I did write the ‘Lost Townships’ letter which appeared in 
the Journal of the 2d instant, but had no participation in any 
form in any other article alluding to you. I wrote that wholly 
for political effect—I had no intention of injuring your per- 
sonal or private character or standing as a man or a gentle- 
man; and I did not then think, and do not now think, that 
that article could produce or has produced that effect against 
you; and had I anticipated such an effect I would have fore- 
borne to write it. And I will add that your conduct toward 
me, so far as I know, had always been gentlemanly; and that 
I had no personal pique against you, and no cause for any.” 

If this should be done, I leave it with you to arrange what 
shall and what shall not be published. If nothing like this is 
done, the preliminaries of the fight are to be— 

First. Weapons: Cavalry broadswords of the largest size, 
precisely equal in all respects, and such as now used by the 
cavalry company at Jacksonville. 

SEcoND. Position: A plank ten feet long, and from nine to 
twelve inches broad, to be firmly fixed on edge, on the ground, 
as the line between us, which neither is to pass his foot over 
upon forfeit of his life. Next a line drawn on the ground on 
either side of said plank and parallel with it, each at the dis- 
tance of the whole length of the sword and three feet addi- 
tional from the plank; and the passing of his own such line 
by either party during the fight shall be deemed a surrender 
of the contest. 

Tuirp. Time: On Thursday evening at five o'clock, if you 
can get it so; but in no case to be at a greater distance of time 
than Friday evening at five o'clock. 

Fourtu. Place: Within three miles of Alton, on the opposite 
side of the river, the particular spot to be agreed on by you. 

Any preliminary details coming within the above rules you 
are at liberty to make at your discretion; but you are in no 
case to swerve from these rules, or to pass beyond their limits. 
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LETTER TO JOSHUA F. SPEED 


The seconds who had been so eager to push their principals forward 
in the Lincoln-Shields duel promptly fell to fighting among them- 
selves. Willidm Butler was Lincoln’s friend; Merryman appointed 
Lincoln as his second, and the situation then took on all the aspects 
of an old-fashioned French farce. This duel also ended without 
bloodshed. Much more important than the trivia of the duel, how- 
ever, is Lincoln’s query to Speed: “Are you now in feeling as well 
as judgment glad that you are married as you are?” Lincoln was 
impatient to know the answer, as he might well be, for just one 
month after writing this letter he married Mary Todd. 


Springfield, October [4?], 1842 


Dear Speep: You have heard of my duel with Shields, and 
I have now to inform you that the dueling business still rages 
in this city. Day before yesterday Shields challenged Butler, 
who accepted, and proposed fighting next morning at sunrise 
in Bob Allen’s meadow, one hundred yards’ distance, with 
rifles. To this Whitesides, Shield’s second, said “No,” because 
of the law. Thus ended duel No. 2. Yesterday Whitesides 
chose to consider himself insulted by Dr. Merryman, so sent 
him a kind of quasi-challenge, inviting him to meet him at the 
Planter’s House in St. Louis on the next Friday, to settle their 
difficulty. Merryman made me his friend, and sent Whitesides 
a note, inquiring to know if he meant his note as a challenge, 
and if so, that he would, according to the law in such case 
made and provided, prescribe the terms of the meeting. White- 
sides returned for answer that if Merryman would meet him 

at the Planter’s House as desired, he would challenge him. 
Merryman replied in a note that he denied Whiteside’s right 
to dictate time and place, but that he (Merryman) would 
waive the question of time, and meet him at Louisiana, Mi~ 
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souri. Upon my presenting this note to Whitesides and stat- 
ing verbally its contents, he declined receiving it, saying he 
had business in St. Louis, and it was as near as Louisiana. 
Merryman then directed me to notify Whitesides that he 
should publish the correspondence between them, with such 
comments as he thought fit. This I did. Thus it stood at bed. 
time last night. This morning Whitesides, by his friend 
Shıelds, is praying for a new trial, on the ground that he was 
mistaken in Merryman’s proposition to meet him at Louisiana, 
Missouri, thinking it was the State of Louisiana. This Merry. 
man hoots at, and is preparing his publication; while the town 
is in a ferment, and a street fight somewhat anticipated. 

But I began this letter not for what I have been writing, 
but to say something on that subject which you know to be 
of such infinite solicitude to me. The immense sufferings you 
endured from the first days of Scptember till the middle ol 
February you never tried to conceal from me, and I well un 
derstood. You have now been the husband of a lovely woman 
nearly eight months. That you are happier now than the day 
you married her I well know, for without you could not be 
living. But I have your word for it, too, and the returning 
elasticity of spirits which is manifested in your letters. But | 
want to ask a close question, “Are you now in feeling as well 
as judgment glad that you are married as you are?” From any. 
body but me this would be an impudent question, not to be 
tolerated; but I know you will pardon it in me. Please answe1 
it quickly, as I am impatient to know. I have sent my love to 
your Fanny so often, I fear she is getting tired of it. However, 
I venture to tender it again. 
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LETTER TO SAMUEL D. MARSHALL 


This letter is of no importance except for its last sentence which 
is filled with poignant significance, for Lincoln wrote it when he 
had been married just one week. 


Springfield, November 11, 1842 


DEAR SAM: Yours of the 1oth Oct. enclosing five dollars was 
taken from the office in my absence by Judge Logan who 
neglected to hand it to me till about a week ago, and just an 
hour before I took a wife... . 

I have looked into the Dorman & Lane case, till I believe I 
understand the facts of it; and I also believe we can reverse it. 
In the last I may be mistaken, but I think the case at least 
worth the experiment, and if Dorman will risk the cost, I will 
do my best for the “biggest kind of a fee” as you say, if we 
succeed, and nothing if we fail. I have not had a chance to 
consult Logan since I read your letters, but if the case comes 
up, I can have the use of him if I need him. 

I would advise you to procure the Record and send it up 
immediately. Attend to the making out of the Record your- 
self, or most likely, the clerk will not get it all together right. 

Nothing new here, except my marrying, which to me, is 
matter of profound wonder. 


` LETTER TO RICHARD S. THOMAS 


Shortly after his marriage, Lincoln began a long campaign to be- 
come a United States Congressman. He had finished his last term 
in the State Legislature early in 1841—he was compelled to wait 
until August, 1846, to be elected to Congress. That he wanted very 
much to go is clearly indicated by this letter. 
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Frienp Ricuarp: . . . Now if you should hear any one say 
that Lincoln don’t want to go to Congress, I wish you as a 
personal friend of mine, would tell him you have reason to 
believe he is mistaken. The truth is, I would like to go very 
much. Still, circumstances may happen which may prevent 
my being a candidate. 

If there are any who be my friends in such an enterprise, 
what I now want is that they shall not throw me away just 
yet. 


LETTER TO JOSHUA F. SPEED 


Lincoln was disappointed in his ambition to receive the Whig 
nomination for Congress; the Sangamon County Whigs chose 
Edward D. Baker as their candidate. Baker was a good friend of 
Lincoln’s. He was a brilliant orator, and he later distinguished 
himself in politics and on the field of battle in the Mexican War 
and in the Civil War. He was killed at Ball’s Bluff on October 21, 
1861. Lincoln named his second son after him. The allusion to a 
coming child at the end of this letter indicates that Lincoln had 
promised to name his first born son after Speed. Mrs. Lincoln 
evidently had something to say in the matter, for the child was 
named Robert Todd Lincoln after her father. 


Springfield, March 24, 1843 


Dear SPEED: We had a meeting of the Whigs of the county 
here on last Monday to appoint delegates to a district con- 
vention; and Baker beat me, and got the delegation instructed 
to go for him. The meeting, in spite of my attempt to decline 
it, appointed me one of the delegates; so that in getting Baker 
the nomination I shall be fixed a good deal like a fellow who 
is made a groomsman to a man who has cut him out and is 
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marrying his own dear “gal.” About the prospects of your hav- 
ing a namesake at our town, can’t say exactly yet. 


LETTER TO MARTIN M. MORRIS 


Morris was a friend of Lincoln’s living near New Salem which by 
this time was in Menard County. Lincoln writes a political letter 
to him on the coming Congressional nomination. According to 
Morris, Lincoln was still strong in Menard County because of his 
former residence at New Salem. Lincoln, although appointed a 
delegate for Baker, is willing to see if he can stil] pull the nomina- 
tion out of the fire. His marriage with Mary Todd with its aristo- 
cratic connections is telling against him among the plain country 
people; so is his reputation for agnosticism. James Short, to whom 
Lincoln refers, was a New Salem farmer, who had once refunded a 
debt for Lincoln in order to save his personal property from being 
seized. It is interesting to note that the Whig nomination for the 
district was given to neither Baker nor Lincoln, but to John J. 
Hardin, who was elected to Congress in August, 1843. 


Springfield, Illinois, March 26, 1843 


Friend Morris: Your letter of the 23d was received on yester- 
day morning, and for which (instead of an excuse, which you 
thought proper to ask) I tender you my sincere thanks. It is 
truly gratifying to me to learn that while the people of Sanga- 
mon have cast me off, my old friends of Menard, who have 
known me longest and best, stick to me. It would astonish, 
if not amuse, the older citizens to learn that I (a stranger, 
friendless, uneducated, penniless boy, working on a flatboat 
at ten dollars per month) havé been put down here as the can- 
didate of pride, wealth, and aristocratic family distinction. 
Yet so, chiefly, it was. There was, too, the strangest combina- 
tion of church influence against me. Baker is a Campbellite; 
and therefore, as I suppose, with few exceptions got all that 
church. My wife has some relations in the Presbyterian 
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churches, and some with the Episcopal churches; and there- 
fore, wherever it would tell, I was set down as either the one 
or the other, while it was everywhere contended that no Chris- 
tian ought to go for me, because I belonged to no church, was 
suspected of being a deist, and had talked about fighting a 
duel. With all these things, Baker, of course, had nothing to 
do. Nor do I complain of them. As to his own church going 
for him, I think that was right enough, and as to the influences 
I have spoken of in the other, though they were very strong, 
it would be grossly untrue and unjust to charge that they acted 
upon them in a body, or were very near so. I only mean that 
those influences levied a tax of a considerable percent upon 
my strength throughout the religious controversy. But enough 
of this. 

You say that in choosing a candidate for Congress you have 
an equal right with Sangamon, and in this you are undoubt- 
edly correct. In agreeing to withdraw if the Whigs of Sanga- 
mon should go against me, I did not mean that they alone 
were worth consulting, but that if she, with her heavy delega- 
tion, should be against me, it would be impossible for me to 
succeed, and therefore I had as well decline. And in relation 
to Menard having rights, permit me fully to recognize them, 
and to express the opinion, that if she and Mason act circum- 
spectly, they will in the convention be able so far to enforce 
their rights as to decide absolutely which one of the candidates 
shall be successful. Let me show the reason of this. Hardin, or 
some other Morgan candidate, will get Putnam, Marshall, 
Woodford, ‘Tazewell, and Logan—making sixteen. Then you 
and Mason, having three, can give the victory to either side. 

You say you shall instruct your delegates for me, unless | 
object. I certainly shall not object. That would be too pleasant 
a compliment for me to tread in the dust. And besides, if any- 
thing should happen (which, however, is not probable) by 
which Baker should be thrown out of the fight, I would be 
at liberty to accept the nomination if I could get it. I do, how- 
ever, feel myself bound not to hinder him in any way from 
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getting the nomination. I should despise myself were I to at- 
tempt it. I think, then, it would be proper for your meeting 
to appoint three delegates, and to instruct them to go for some 
one as a first choice, some one else as a second, and perhaps 
some one as a third; and if in those instructions I were named’ 
as the first choice, it would gratify me very much. If you wish 
to hold the balance of power, it is important for you to attend 
to and secure the vote of Mason also. You should be sure to 
have men appointed delegates that you know you can safely 
confide in. If yourself and James Short were appointed from 
your county, all would be safe; but whether Jim’s woman affair 
a year ago might not be in the way of his appointment is a 
question. I don’t know whether you know it, but I know him 
to be as honorable a man as there is in the world. You have 
my permission, and even request, to show this letter to Short; 
but to no one else, unless it be a very particular friend, who 
you know will not speak of it. 


LETTER TO JOSHUA F. SPEED 


The “coming event” to which Lincoln jestingly refers was the ap- 
proaching birth of his first child, Robert Todd Lincoln, which was 
to take place on August 1. Dr. Wallace had married Mary Todd’s 
sister Frances. Ann Todd was Mary's aunt. The Lincolns left their 
four-dollar-a-week room at the Globe Tavern shortly after their 
son Robert was born. They moved to a small house on South 
Fourth Street, where they stayed until May, 1844, when they moved 
into the house at Eighth and Jackson Streets that was to be their 
last home in Springfield. 


Springfield, May 18, 1843 


Dear Speep: Yours of the oth instant is duly received, which 
I do not meet as a “bore,” but as a most welcome visitor. I 
will answer the business part of it first. . 
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In relation to our Congress matter here, you were right in 
supposing I would support the nominee. Neither Baker nor I, 
however, is the man, but Hardin, so far as I can judge from 
present appearances. We shall have no split or trouble about 
the matter; all will be harmony. In relation to the “coming 
events” about which Butler wrote you, I had not heard one 
word before I got your letter; but I have so much confidence 
in the judgment of a Butler on such a subject that I incline 
to think there may be some reality in it. What day does But- 
ler appoint? 

By the way, how do “events” of the same sort come on in 
your family? Are you possessing houses and lands, and oxen 
and asses, and men-servants and maid-servants, and begetting 
sons and daughters? We are not keeping house, but boarding 
at the Globe Tavern, which is very well kept now by a widow 
lady of the name of Beck. Our room (the same that Dr. Wall- 
ace occupied there) and boarding only costs us four dollars 
a week. Ann Todd was married something more than a year 
since to a fellow by the name of Campbell, and who, Mary 
says, is pretty much of a “dunce,” though he has a little money 
and property. They live in Booneville, Missouri, and have not 
been heard from lately enough for me to say anything about 
her health. I reckon it will scarcely be in our power to visit 
Kentucky this year. Besides poverty and the necessity of at- 
tending to business, those “coming events,” I suspect, would 
be somewhat in the way. I most heartily wish you and your 
Fanny would not fail to come. Just let us know the time, and 
we will have a room provided for you at our house, and all be 
merry together for a while. Be sure to give my respects to your 
mother and family; assure her that if ever I come near her, I 
will not fail to call and see her. Mary joins in sending love to 
your Fanny and you. 
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FROM A LETTER TO ROWLAND, SMITH & CO. 


This closing to a long letter is interesting for the quaint phrasing 
that Lincoln uses in a business recommendation. 


Springfield, April 24, 1844 


As To the real estate, we can not attend to it as agents, and 
we therefore recommend that you give the charge of it, to 
Mr. Isaac S. Button, a trustworthy man, and one whom the 
Lord made on purpose for such business. 
Yours &c 
Locan & LIncoLn 


LETTER TO WILLIAMSON DURLEY 


Lincoln makes clear his stand on abolitionism and the question of 
the annexation of Texas. The position he takes here—to let slavery 
exist where it was already established, but to prevent its spread into 
new territory—was to be the attitude he was to hold all his life, 
until the exigencies of war demanded that the slaves be freed as a 
military measure. 


Springfield, October 3, 1845 


WHEN I saw you at home, it was agreed that I should write 
to you and your brother Madison. Until I then saw you I was 
not aware of your being what is generally called an Abolition- 
ist, Or, as you call yourself, a Liberty man, though I well knew 
there were many such in your/country. 

I was glad to hear that you intended to attempt to bring 
about, at the next election in Putnam, a union of the Whigs 
proper and such of the Liberty men as are Whigs in principle 
on all questions save only that of slavery. So far as I can per- 
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ceive, by such union neither party need yield anything on the 
point in difference between them. If the Whig Abolitionists of 
New York had voted with us last fall, Mr. Clay would now be 
President, Whig principles in the ascendant, and Texas not an- 
nexed; whereas, by the division, all that either had at stake in 
the contest was lost. And, indeed, it was extremely probable, 
beforehand, that such would be the result. As I always under- 
stood, the Liberty men deprecated the annexation of Texas 
extremely; and this being so, why they should refuse to cast 
their votes [so] as to prevent it, even to me seemed wonderful.. 
What was their process of reasoning, I can only judge from 
what a single one of them told me. It was this: “We are not 
to do evil that good may come.” This general proposition is 
doubtless correct; but did it apply? If by your votes you could 
have prevented the extension, etc., of slavery would it not have 
been good, and not evil, so to have used your votes, even 
though it involved the casting of them for a slave-holder? By 
the fruit the tree is to be known. An evil tree cannot bring 
forth good fruit. If the fruit of electing Mr. Clay would have 
been to prevent the extension of slavery, could the act of 
electing have been evil? 

But I will not argue further. I perhaps ought to say that 
individually I never was much interested in the Texas ques- 
tion. I never could see much good to come of annexation, inas- 
much as they were already a free republican people on our 
own model. On the other hand, I never could very clearly see 
how the annexation would augment the evil of slavery. It 
always seemed to me that slaves would be taken there in about 
equal numbers, with or without annexation. And if more were 
taken because of annexation, still there would be just so many 
the fewer left where they were taken from. It is possibly true, 
to some extent, that, with annexation, some slaves may be 
sent to Texas and continued in slavery that otherwise might 
have been liberated. To whatever extent this may be true, I 
think annexation an evil. I hold it to be a paramount duty of 
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us in the free States, due to the Union of the States, and per- 
haps to liberty itself (paradox though it may seem), to let the 
slavery of the other States alone; while, on the other hand, I 
hold it to be equally clear that we should never knowingly 
lend ourselves, directly or indirectly, to prevent that slavery 
from dying a natural death—to find new places for it to live in, 
when it can no longer exist in the old. Of course I am not now 
considering what would be our duty in cases of insurrection 
among the slaves. To recur to the Texas question, I under- 
stand the Liberty men to have viewed annexation as a much 
greater evil than ever I did; and I would like to convince you, 
if I could, that they could have prevented it, if they had 
chosen... . 


LETTER TO ANDREW JOHNSTON 


Andrew Johnston had been in the Illinois House of Representatives 
with Lincoln in 1839. He, like Lincoln, was an experimenter in 
verse, and the two men sent each other their poems for criticism. 
Poe’s “The Raven” had been published for the first time in Janu- 
ary, 1845, yet its fame had already penetrated into the backwoods 
country of Illinois. Johnston had written a parody on it. Lincoln's 
own poem, printed here, is in the melancholy romantic vein pop- 
ular in the early part of the nineteenth century. 


Tremont, April 18, 1846 


FRIEND JOHNSTON: Your letter, written some six weeks since, 
was receive” in due course, and also the paper with the parody. 
It is true, as suggested it might be, that I have never seen Poe’s 
“Raven”; and I very well know that a parody is almost entirely 
dependent for its interest upon the reader’s acquaintance with 
the original. Still there is enough in the polecat, self-consid- 
ered, to afford one several hearty laughs. I think four or five 
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of the last stanzas are decidedly funny, particularly where Jere- 
miah “scrubbed and washed, and prayed and fasted.” 

I have not your letter now before me; but, from memory, 
I think you ask me who is the author of the piece* I sent you, 
and that you do so ask as to indicate a slight suspicion that I 
myself am the author. Beyond all question, I am not the 
author. I would give all I am worth, and go in debt, to be able 
to write so fine a piece as I think that is. Neither do I know 
who Is the author. I met it in a straggling form in a newspaper 
last summer, and I remember to have seen it once before, 
about fifteen years ago, and this is all I know about it. The 
piece of poetry of my own which I alluded to, I was led to 
write under the following circumstances. In the fall of 1844, 
thinking I might aid some to carry the State of Indiana for 
Mr. Clay, I went into the neighborhood in that State in which 
I was raised, where my mother and only sister were buried, 
and from which I had been absent about fifteen years. That 
part of the country is, within itself, as unpoetical as any spot 
of the earth; but still, seeing it and its objects and inhabitants 
aroused feelings in me which were certainly poetry; though 
whether my expression of those feelings is poetry is quite an- 
other question. When I got to writing, the change of subjects 
divided the thing into four little divisions or cantos, the first 
only of which I send you now and may send the others here- 
after. 


My childhooď’s home I see again, 
And sadden with the view; 

And still, as memory crowds my brain, 
There’s pleasure in it too. 


O Memory! thou midway world 
’Twixt earth and paradise, 


* This evidently refers to Lincoln’s favorite poem, “Mortality” by William 
Knox, beginning “Oh why should the spirit of mortal be proud?” 
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Where things decayed and loved ones lost 
In dreamy shadows rise, 


And, freed from all that’s earthly vile, 
Seem hallowed, pure, and bright, 

Like scenes in some enchanted isle 
All bathed in liquid light. 


As dusky mountains please the eye 
When twilight chases day; 

As bugle-notes that, passing by, 
In distance die away; 


As leaving some grand waterfall, 
We, lingering, list its roar— 

So memory will hallow all 
We've known, but know no more. 


Near twenty years have passed away 
Since here I bid farewell 

To woods and fields, and scenes of play, 
And playmates loved so well. 


Where many were, but few remain 
Of old familiar things; 

But seeing them, to mind again 
The lost and absent brings. 


The friends I left that parting day, 
How changed, as time has sped! 

Young childhood grown, strong manhood gray, 
And half of all are dead. 


I hear the loved survivors tell 

How nought from death could save, 
Till every sound appears a knell, 

And every spot a grave. 
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I range the fields with pensive tread, 
And pace the hollow rooms, 

And feel (companion of the dead) 
I’m living in the tombs. 


LETTER TO ANDREW JOHNSTON 


Lincoln sends Johnston another poem based on the insanity of a 
school friend. There is reason to suspect that Lincoln's interest in 
the insanity of his friend had a subjective basis—that he had feared 
that he himself might go mad. The terrible fits of melancholy 
which had come over him in the past had doubtless led him to 
speculate on that unhappy possibility. 


Springfield, September 6, 1846 


I’R1IEND JOHNSTON: You remember when I wrote you from 
Tremont last spring, sending you a little canto of what I 
called poetry, I promised to bore you with another some 
time. I now fulfil the promise. The subject of the present 
one is an insane man; his name is Matthew Gentry. He is 
three years older than I, and when we were boys we went to 
school together. He was rather a bright lad, and the son of 
the rich man of a very poor neighborhood. At the age of 
nineteen he unaccountably became furiously mad, from 
which condition he gradually settled down into harmless 
insanity. When, as I told you in my other letter, I visited my 
old home in the fall of 1844, I found him still lingering in 
this wretched condition. In my poetizing mood, I could not 
forget the impression his case made upon me. Here is the 
result: 


But here’s an object more of dread 
Than aught the grave contains— 

A human form with reason fled, 
While wretched life remains. 
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When terror spread, and neighbors ran 
Your dangerous strength to bind, 
And soon, a howling, crazy man, 
Your limbs were fast confined: 


How then you strove and shrieked aloud, 
Your bones and sinews bared; 

And fiendish on the gazing crowd 
With burning eyeballs glared; 


And begged and swore, and wept and prayed, 
With maniac laughter joined; 

How fearful were these signs displayed 
By pangs that killed the mind! 


And when at length the drear and long 
Time soothed thy fiercer woes, 

How plaintively thy mournful song 
Upon the still night rose! 


I’ve heard it oft as if I dreamed 
Far distant, sweet and lone, 
The funeral dirge it ever seemed 
Of reason dead and gone. 


To drink its strains I’ve stole away, 
All stealthily and still, 

Ere yet the rising god of day 
Had streaked the eastern hill. 


Air held her breath; trees with the spell 
Seemed sorrowing angels round, 

Whose swelling tears in dewdrops fell 
Upon the listening ground. 


But this is past, and naught remains 
That raised thee o’er the brute; 

Thy piercing shrieks and soothing strain 
Are like, forever mute. 
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Now fare thee well! More thou the cause 
Than subject now of woe. 

All mental pangs by time’s kind laws 
Hast lost the power to know. 


O death! thou awe-inspiring prince 
That keepst the world in fear, 

Why dost thou tear more blest ones hence, 
And leave him lingering here? 


If I should ever send another, the subject will be a “Bear 
Hunt.” 


THE BEAR HUNT [1846] 


Fortunately the poem to which Lincoln alluded in the last line of 
his previous letter to Johnston has been preserved. It is probably 
based on an actual experience which may have taken place during 
his boyhood in Indiana. 


A wild bear chase, didst never see? 
Then hast thou lived in vain. 
Thy richest lump of glorious glee, 

Lies desert in thy brain. 


When first my father settled here, 
’Twas then the frontier line; 

The panther’s scream, filled night with fear 
And bears preyed on the swine. 


But wo for Bruin’s short lived fun, 
When rose the squealing cry; 

Now man and horse, with dog and gun, 
For vengeance, at him fly. 


A sound of danger strikes his ear; 
He gives the breeze a snuff; 
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Away he bounds, with little fear, 
And seeks the tangled rough. 


On press his foes, and reach the ground, 
Where’s left his half munched meal; 
The dogs, in circles, scent around, 
And find his fresh made trail. 


With instant cry, away they dash, 
And men as fast pursue; 

O’er logs they leap, through water splash, 
And shout the brisk halloo. 


Now to elude the eager pack, 
Bear shuns the open ground; 

Through matted vines, he shapes his track 
And runs it, round and round. 


The tall fleet cur, with deep-mouthed voice, 
Now speeds him, as the wind; 

While half-grown pup, and short-legged fice, 
Are yelping far behind. 


And fresh recruits are dropping in 
To join the merry corps: 

With yelp and yell—a mingled din— 
The woods are in a roar. 


And round, and round the chase now goes, 
The world’s alive with fun; 

Nick Carter’s horse, his rider throws, 
And Mose’ Hill drops his gun. 


Now sorely pressed, bear glances back, 
And lolls his tired tongue; 

When is, to force him from his track, 
An ambush on him sprung. 
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Across the glade he sweeps for flight, 
And fully is in view. 

The dogs, new-fired, by the sight, 
Their cry, and speed, renew. 


The foremost ones, now reach his rear, 
He turns, they dash away; 

And circling now, the wrathful bear, 
They have him full at bay. 


At top of speed, the horsemen come, 
All screaming in a row. 

“Whoop! Take him Tiger—Seize him Drum”— 
Bang—bang—the rifles go. 


And furious now, the dogs he tears, 
And crushes in his ire. 

Wheels right and left, and upward rears, 
With eyes of burning fire. 


But leaden death is at his heart, 
Vain all the strength he plies, 

And, spouting blood from every part, 
He reels, and sinks and dies. 


And now a dinsome clamor rose, 
"Bout who should have his skin. 

Who first draws blood, each hunter knows, 
This prize must always win. 


But who did this, and how to trace 
What’s true from what's a lie, 

Like lawyers, in a murder case 
They stoutly argufy. 


Aforesaid fice, of blustering mood, 
Behind, and quite forgot, 

Just now emerging from the wood, 
Arrives upon the spot. 
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With grinning teeth, and up-turned hair— 
Brim full of spunk and wrath, 

He growls, and seizes on dead bear, 
And shakes for life and death. 


And swells as if his skin would tear, 
And growls, and shakes again; 

And swears, as plain as dog can swear, 
That he has won the skin. 


Conceited whelp! we laugh at thee— 
Now mind, that not a few 

Of pompous, two-legged dogs there be, 
Conceited quite as you. 


LETTER TO JOSHUA F. SPEED 


The friendship with Speed is waning, and Lincoln regrets seeing 
it die. The “true philosophic cause” is probably Mrs. Lincoln’s 
jealousy of Speed combined with the geographical distance that 
separated the two men. Lincoln had been elected to the United 
States Congress on August 3 after a bitter campaign against Peter 
Cartwright, Methodist circuit-riding minister and Illinois pioneer. 
He had had to wait to see both Hardin and then Baker go to 
Washington before his own turn finally came. The second son, 
born on March 10th, is Edward Baker Lincoln, named after Lin- 
coln’s friend. This boy died in infancy on February 1, 1850. 


Springfield, October 22, 1846 


Dear Speep: You, no doubt, assign the suspension of our 
correspondence to the true philosophic cause; though it must 
be confessed by both of us that this is rather a cold reason for 
allowing a friendship such as ours to die out by degrees. I 
propose now that, upon receipt of this, you shall be con- 
sidered in my debt, and under obligations to pay soon, and 
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that neither shall remain long in arrears hereafter. Are you 
agreed? 

Being elected to Congress, though I am very grateful to 
our friends for having done it, has not pleased me as much 
as I expected. 

We have another boy, born the 10th of March. He is very 
much such a child as Bob was at his age, rather of a longer 
order. Bob is “short and low,” and I expect always will be. 
He talks very plainly—almost as plainly as anybody. He is 
quite smart enough. I sometimes fear that he is one of the 
little rare-ripe sort that are smarter at about five than ever 
after. He has a great deal of that sort of mischief that is the 
offspring of such animal spirits. Since I began this letter, a 
messenger came to tell me Bob was lost; but by the time I 
reached the house his mother had found him and had him 
whipped, and by now, very likely, he is run away again. 
Mary has read your letter, and wishes to be remembered to 
Mrs. Speed and you, in which I most.sincerely join her. 


LETTER TO ANDREW JOHNSTON 


What would have been an important first edition in American 
literature is projected, but, most unfortunately, it was never carried 
through. Johnston and Lincoln had planned to publish their own 
poems. Perhaps some local printer, on second thought, declined to 
underwrite the venture. 


Springfield, February 25, 1847 


Dear Jonnston: Yours of the 2d of December was duly de- 
livered to me by Mr. Williams. To say the least, I am not at 
all displeased with your proposal to publish the poetry, or 
doggerel, or whatever else it may be called, which I sent you. 
I consent that it may be done, together with the third canto, 
which I now send you. Whether the prefatory remarks in 
my letter shall be published with the verses, I leave entirely 
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to your discretion; but let names be suppressed by all means. 
I have not sufficient hope of the verses attracting any favor- 
able notice to tempt me to risk being ridiculed for having 
written them. 


FROM NOTES FOR A TARIFF DISCUSSION 


This is the first of many speculations made by Lincoln regarding 
the nature of labor and the relationship of government to it. Labor 
seems to be the one economic factor in which Lincoln, who was no 
cconomist, was really interested. Perhaps the fact that he himseli 
had known from first-hand experience what labor was like made 
him keenly sensitive to its value. These notes may have been 
written while Lincoln was en route to Washington to take up his 
first term as Congressman. He arrived at the capital on December 2, 
and was seated on December 6. 


December 1, 1847[?] 


In THE early days of our race the Almighty said to the first of 
our race, “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread”; and 
since then, if we except the light and the air of heaven, no 
good thing has been or can be enjoyed by us without having 
first cost labor. And inasmuch as most good things are pro- 
duced by labor, it follows that all such things of right belong 
to those whose labor has produced them. But it has so hap- 
pened, in all ages of the world, that some have labored, and 
others have without labor enjoyed a large proportion of the 
fruits. This is wrong, and should not continue. To secure to 
each laborer the whole product of his labor, or as nearly as 
possible, is a worthy object of any good government. 

But then a question arises, How can a government best 
effect this? In our own country, in its present condition, will 
the protective principle advance or retard this object? Upon 
this subject the habits of our whole species fall into three 
great classes—useful labor, useless labor, and idleness. Of 
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these the first only is meritorious, and to it all the products 
of labor nghtfully belong; but the two later, while they exist, 
are heavy pensioners upon the first, robbing it of a large por-, 
tion of its just rights. The only remedy for this is to, so far 
as possible, drive useless labor and idleness out of existence. 
And, first, as to useless labor. Before making war upon this, 
we must learn to distinguish it from the useful. It appears to 
me. that all labor done directly and indirectly in carrying 
articles to the place of consumption, which could have been 
produced in sufficient abundance, with as little labor, at the 
place of consumption as at the place they were carried from, 
is useless labor. 


RESOLUTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


When Lincoln took his seat in Congress, the Mexican War had 
dragged on for twenty months. The country was sick of it; Whigs 
and anti-slavery people generally were opposing it. Lincoln was a 
new and green member of the House; he surprised everybody by 
getting up and delivering these Resolutions questioning the ad- 
ministration’s war policy. Lincoln’s query as to the exact location 
of the spot on which American blood had first been shed, and as 
to whether that spot was on Mexican or United States territory, 
was to cause him much trouble. Illinois had been particularly 
energetic in supporting the war with Mexico; she had sent many 
troops and important men to lead them. On January 12, 1848 
(see below) Lincoln again spoke against the war—and completely 
alienated his own constituents. 


December 22, 1847 


Wueneas, the President of the United States, in: his message 
of May 11, 1846, has declared that “the Mexican Govern- 
ment not only refused to receive him [the envoy of the 
United States], or to listen to his propositions, but, after a 
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long-continued series of menaces, has at last invaded our ter- 
ritory and shed the blood of our fellow-citizens on our own 
soil.” 

And again, in his message of December 8, 1846, that “we 
had ample cause of war against Mexico long before the break- 
ing out of hostilities; but even then we forebore to take re- 
dress into our own hands until Mexico herself became the 
aggressor, by invading our soil in hostile array, and shedding 
the blood of our citizens.” 

And yet again, in his message of December 7, 1847, that 
“the Mexican Government refused even to hear the terms of 
adjustment which he [our minister of peace] was authorized 
to propose, and finally, under wholly unjustifiable pretexts, 
involved the two countries in war, by invading the territory 
of the State of Texas, striking the first blow, and shedding 
the blood of our citizens on our own soil.” 

And whereas, This House is desirous to obtain a full knowl- 
edge of all the facts which go to establish whether the par- 
ticular spot on which the blood of our citizens was so shed 
was or was not at that time our own soil; therefore, 

Resolved, By the House of Representatives, that the Presi- 
dent of the United States be respectfully requested to inform 
this House— 

First. Whether the spot on which the blood of our citi- 
zens was shed, as in his message declared, was or was not 
within the territory of Spain, at least after the treaty of 1819 
until the Mexican revolution. 

Seconp. Whether that spot is or is not within the territory 

whith was wrested from Spain by the revolutionary Govern- 
ment of Mexico. 
Zt, ‘Whether that spot is or is not within a settlement 
oF people, which settlement has existed ever since long before 
_ the Texas fevolution, and until its inhabitants fled before the 
approach of the United States Army. 

: FouRTH. Whether that settlement is or is not isolated from 
any and all other settlements by the Gulf and the Rio Grande 
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on the south and west, and by wide uninhabited regions on 
the north and east. 

Firtu. Whether the people of that settlement, or a major- 
ity of them, or any of them, have ever submitted themselves 
to the government or laws of ‘Texas or of the United States, 
by consent or by compulsion, either by accepting office, or 
voting at elections, or paying tax, or serving on juries, or 
having process served upon them, or in any other way. 

Sıxru. Whether the people of that settlement did or did 
not flee from the approach of the United States Army, leaving 
unprotected their homes and their growing crops, before the 
blood was shed, as in the message stated; and whether the 
first blood, so shed, was or was not shed within the inclosure 
of one of the people who had thus fled from it. 

SEVENTH. Whether our citizens, whose blood was shed, as 
in his message declared, were or were not, at that time, armed 
officers and soldiers, sent into that settlement by the military 
order of the President, through the Secretary of War. 

Eicutu. Whether the military force of the United States 
was or was not so sent into that settlement after General 
Taylor had more than once intimated to the War Depart- 
ment that, in his opinion, no such movement was necessary 
to the defense or protection of Texas. 


LETTER TO WILLIAM H. HERNDON 


In this letter, Lincoln speaks too soon. He discusses, rather coyly, 
his prospects for re-election. Four days later, his Mexican War 
speech completely blasted any chance of his being returned to 
Congress. 
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you have taken, and promise to take in my little business 
there. As to speech-making, by way of getting the hang of 
the House I made a little speech two or three days ago on a 
post-office question of no general interest. I find speaking 
here and elsewhere about the same thing. I was about as 
badly scared, and no worse, as I am when I speak in court. 
I expect to make one within a week or two, in which I hope 
to succeed well enough to wish you to see it. 

It is very pleasant to learn from you that there are some who 
desire that I should be re-elected. I most heartily thank them 
for their kind partiality; and I can say, as Mr. Clay said of the 
annexation of Texas, that “personally I would not object” to a 
re-election, although I thought at the time, and still think, it 
would be quite as well for me to return to the law at the end 
of a single term. I made the declaration that I would not be a 
candidate again, more from a wish to deal fairly with others, 
to keep peace among our friends, and to keep the district from 
going to the enemy, than for any cause personal to myself; so 
that, if it should so happen ‘that nobody else wishes to be 
elected, I could not refuse the people the right of sending me 
again. But to enter myself as a competitor of others, or to 
authorize any one so to enter me, is what my word and honor 
forbid. 

I got some letters intimating a probability of so much diff- 
culty amongst our friends as to lose us the district; but I re- 
member such letters were written to Baker when my own case 
was under consideration, and I trust there is no more ground 
for such apprehension now than there was then. 
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FROM A SPEECH IN THE UNITED STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ON | 
THE MEXICAN WAR 


The President, to whom Lincoln here refers, was James K. Polk. 
Polk was a Democrat, Lincoln was a Whig; Lincoln speaks for his 
party here, using arguments which many other Whigs had already 
made, nevertheless, this speech ruined him politically in his own 
state. The most remarkable statement contained here is Lincoln's 
discussion of a people’s right to revolution. This right, as here 
defined by him, was to be quoted against him, much to his em- 
barrassment, by proponents of secession in 1860. 


January 12, 1848 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: Some if not all the gentlemen on the other 
side of the House who have addressed the committee within 
the last two days have spoken rather complainingly, if I have 
rightly understood them, of the vote given a week or ten days 
ago declaring that the war with Mexico was unnecessarily and 
unconstitutionally commenced by the President. I admit that 
such a vote should not be given in mere party wantonness, and 
that the one given is justly censurable, if it have no other or 
better foundation. I am one of those who joined in that vote; 
and I did so under my best impression of the truth of the case. 
How I got this impression, and how it may possibly be rem- 
edied, I will now try to show. When the war began, it was my 
opinion that all those who because of knowing too little, or 
because of knowing too much, could not conscientiously op- 
pose the conduct of the President in the beginning of it should 
nevertheless, as good citizens and patriots, remain silent on 
that point, at least till the war should be ended. . . . 

The President, in his first war message of May, 1846, de- 
clares that the soil was ours on which hostilities were com- 
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menced by Mexico, and he repeats that declaration almost in 
the same language in each successive annual message, thus 
showing that he deems that point a highly essential one. In the 
importance of that point I entirely agree with the President. 


. .. It is a singular fact that if any one should declare the 
President sent the army into the midst of a settlement of 
Mexican people who had never submitted, by consent or by 
force, to the authority of Texas or of the United States,. and 
that there and thereby the first blood of the war was shcd, 
there is not one word in all the President has said which would 
either admit or deny the declaration. This strange omission it 
does seem to me could not have occurred but by design. My 
way of living leads me to be about the courts of justice; and 
there I have sometimes seen a good lawyer, struggling for his 
client’s neck in a desperate case, employing every artifice to 
work round, befog, and cover up with many words some point 
arising in the case which he dared not admit and yet could not 
deny. Party bias may help to make it appear so, but with all 
the allowance I can make for such bias, it still does appear to 
me that just such, and from just such necessity, is the Presi- 
dent’s struggle in this case. . . . 

I propose to state my understanding of the true rule for 
ascertaining the boundary between Texas and Mexico. It is 
that wherever ‘Texas was exercising jurisdiction was hers; and 
wherever Mexico was exercising jurisdiction was hers; and that 
whatever separated the actual exercise of jurisdiction of the 
one from that of the other was the true boundary between 
them. If, as is probably true, Texas was exercising jurisdiction 
along the western bank of the Nueces, and Mexico was exer- 
cising it along the eastern bank of the Rio Grande, then 
neither river was the boundary; but the uninhabited country 
between the two was. The extent of our territory in that region 
depended not on any treaty-fixed boundary (for no treaty had 
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attempted it), but on revolution. Any people anywhere being 
inclined and having the power-have the right to rise up and 
shake off the existing government, and form a new one that 
suits them better. This is a most valuable, a most sacred right 
—a right which we hope and believe is to liberate the world. 
Nor is this right confined to cases in which the whole people 
of an existing government may choose to exercise it. Any por- 
tion of such people that can may revolutionize and make their 
own of so much of the territory as they inhabit. More than 
this, a majority of any portion of such people may revolution- 
ize, putting down a minority, intermingled with or near about 
them, who may oppose this movement. Such minority was 
precisely the case of the Tories of our own revolution. It is a 
quality of revolutions not to go by old lines or old laws; but to 
break up both, and make new ones. 

As to the country now in question, we bought it of France 
in 1803, and sold it to Spain in 1819, according to the Presi- 
dent’s statements. After this, all Mexico, including Texas, revo- 
lutionized against Spain; still later Texas revolutionized against 
Mexico. In my view, just so far as she carried her resolution by 
obtaining the actual, willing or unwilling, submission of the 
people, so far the country was hers, and no farther. Now, sir, 
for the purpose of obtaining the very best evidence as to 
whether Texas had actually carried her revolution to the place 
where the hostilities of the present war commenced, let the 
President answer the interrogatories I proposed, as before men- 
tioned, or some other similar ones. Let him answer fully, fairly, 
and candidly. Let him answer with facts and not with argu- 
ments. Let him remember he sits where Washington sat, and 
so remembering, let him answer as Washington would answer. 
As a nation should not, and the Almighty will not, be evaded, 
so let him attempt no evasion—no equivocation. And if, so an- 
swering, he can show that the soil was ours where the first 
blood of the war was shed—that it was not within an inhabited 
country, or, if within such, that the inhabitants had submitted 
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themselves to the civil authority of Texas or of the United 
States, and that the same is true of the site of Fort Brown— 
then I am with him for his justification. In that case I shall be 
most happy to reverse the vote I gave the other day. I have a 
selfish motive for desiring that the President may do this—I 
expect to gain some votes, in connection with the war, which, 
without his so doing, will be of doubtful propriety in my own 
judgment, but which will be free from the doubt if he does so. 
But if he can not or will not do this—if on any pretense or no 
pretense he shall refuse or omit it—then I shall be fully con- 
vinced of what I more than suspect already—that he is deeply 
conscious of being in the wrong; that he feels the blood of this 
war, like the blood of Abel, is crying to Heaven against him; 
that originally having some strong motive—what, I will not 
stop now to give my opinion concerning—to involve the two 
countries in a war, and trusting to escape scrutiny by fixing 
the public gaze upon the exceeding brightness of military 
glory—that attractive rainbow that arises in showers of blood— 
that serpent’s eye that charms to destroy—he plunged into it, 
and has swept on and on till, disappointed in his calculation of 
the ease with which Mexico might be subdued, he now finds 
himself he knows not where. How like the half-insane mum- 
bling of a fever dream is the whole war part of his late message! 
At one time telling us that Mexico has nothing whatever that 
we can get but territory; at another showing us how we can 
support the war by levying contributions on Mexico. At one 
time urging the national honor, the security of the future, the 
prevention of foreign interference, and even the good of Mex- 
ico herself as among the objects of the war; at another telling 
us that “to reject indemnity, by refusing to accept a cession of 
territory, would be to abandon all our just demands, and to 
wage the war bearing all its expenses, without a purpose or 
definite object.” So then this national honor, security of the 
future, and everything but territorial indemnity may be con- 
sidered the no-purpose and indefinite objects of the war! But, 
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having it now settled that territorial indemnity is the only 
object, we are urged to seize, by legislation here, all that he 
was content to take a few months ago, and the whole province 
of Lower California to boot, and to still carry on the war—to 
take all we are fighting for, and still fight on. Again, the Presi- 
dent is resolved under all circumstances to have full territorial. 
indemnity for the expenses of the war; but he forgets to tell us 
how we are to get the excess after those expenses shall have 
surpassed the value of the whole of the Mexican territory. So 
again, he insists that the separate national existence of Mexico 
shall be maintained; but he does not tell us how this can be 
done, after we shall have taken all her territory. Lest the ques- 
tions I have suggested be considered speculative merely, let 
me be indulged a moment in trying to show they are not. The 
war has gone on some twenty months; for the expenses of 
which, together with an inconsiderable old score, the President 
now Claims about one half of the Mexican territory, and that 
by far the better half, so far as concerns our ability to make 
anything out of it. It is comparatively uninhabited; so that we 
could establish land offices in it, and raise some money in that 
way. But the other half is already inhabited, as I understand it, 
tolerably densely for the nature of the country, and all its 
lands, or all that are valuable, already appropriated as private 
property. How then are we to make anything out of these 
lands with this encumbrance upon them? or how remove the 
encumbrance? I suppose no one would say we should kill the 
people, or drive them out, or make slaves of them; or con- 
fiscate their property. How, then, can we make much out of 
this part of the territory? If the prosecution of the war has in 
expenses already equaled the better half of the country, how 
long its future prosecution will be in equaling the less valua- 
ble half is not a speculative, but a practical, question, pressing 
closely upon us. And yet it is a question which the President 
seems never to have thought of. As to the mode of terminat- 
ing the war and securing peace, the President is equally wan- 
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dering and indefinite. First, it is to be done by a more vigorous 
prosecution of the war in the vital parts of the enemy’s coun- 
try; and after apparently talking himself tired on this point, 
the President drops down into a half-despairing tone, and tells 
us that “with a people distracted and divided by contending 
factions, and a government subject to constant changes by suc- 
cessive revolutions, the continued success of our arms may fail 
to secure a satisfactory peace.” Then he suggests the propriety 
of wheedling the Mexican people to desert the counsels of 
their own leaders, and, trusting in our protestations, to set up 
a government from which we can secure a satisfactory peace; 
telling us that “this may become the only mode of obtaining 
such a peace.” But soon he falls into a doubt of this too; and 
then drops back onto the already half-abandoned ground of 
“more vigorous prosecution.” All this shows that the President 
is in nowise satisfied with his own positions. First he takes up 
one, and in attempting to argue us into it he argues himself 
out of it, then seizes another and goes through the same 
process, and then, confused at being able to think of nothing 
new, he snatches up the old one again, which he has some 
time before cast off. His mind, taxed beyond its power, is run- 
ning hither and thither, like some tortured creature on a burn- 
ing surface, finding no position on which it can settle down 
and be at ease, 

Again, it is a singular omission in this message that it no- 
where intimates when the President expects the war to ter- 
minate. At its beginning, General Scott was by this same 
President driven into disfavor, if not disgrace, for intimating 
that peace could not be conquered in less than three or four 
months. But now, at the end of about twenty months, during 
which time our arms have given us the most splendid successes, 
every department and every part, land and water, officers and 
privates, regulars and volunteers, doing all that men could do, 
and hundreds of things which it had ever before been thought 
men could not do—after all this, this same President gives us a 
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long message, without showing us that as to the end he him- 
self has even an imaginary conception. As I have before said, 
he knows not where he is. He is a bewildered, confounded, 
and miserably perplexed man. God grant he may be able to 
show there is not something about his conscience more painful 
than all his mental perplexity. 


LETTER TO WILLIAM H. HERNDON 


George Ashmun had proposed a resolution which declared that 
the Mexican War was “unnecessarily and unconstitutionally begun 
by the President of the United States.” Lincoln, in company with 
most Whigs, had voted in support of this resolution. Herndon had 
written to question the propriety of his doing so. The term, “Loco- 
foco,” used here, was applied derisively by Whigs to any Democrat. 


Washington, February 1, 1848 


Dean WiLLiAM: Your letter of the 19th ultimo was’ received 
last night, and for which I am much obliged. The only thing 
in it that I wish to talk to you at once about is that because of 
my vote for Ashmun’s amendment you fear that you and I 
disagree about the war. I regret this, not because of any fear 
we shall remain disagreed after you have read this letter, but 
because if you misunderstand I fear other good friends may 
also. That vote affirms that the war was unnecessarily and un- 
constitutionally commenced by the President; and I will stake 
my life that if you had been in my place you would have voted 
just as I did. Would you have voted what you felt and knew to 
be a lie? I know you would not. Would you have gone out of 
the House—skulked the vote? I expect not. If you had skulked 
one vote, you would have had to skulk many more. before the 
end of the session. Richardson’s resolutions, introduced before 
I made any move or gave any vote upon the subject, make the 
direct question of the justice of the war; so that no man can 
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be silent if he would. You are compelled to speak; and your 
only alternative is to tell the truth or a lie. I cannot doubt 
which you would do. 

This vote has nothing to do in determining my votes on the 
questions of supplies. I have always intended, and still intend, 
to vote supplies; perhaps not in the precise form recommended 
by the President, but in a better form for all purposes, except 
Locofoco party purposes. It js in this particular you seem mis- 
taken. The Locos are untiring in their efforts to make thc 
impression that all who vote supplies or take part in the war 
do of necessity approve the President’s conduct in the begin- 
ning of it; but the Whigs have from the beginning made and 
kept the distinction between the two. In the very first act 
nearly all the Whigs voted against the preamble declaring that 
war existed by the act of Mexico; and yet nearly all of them 
voted for the supplies. As to the Whig men who have partici- 
pated in the war, so far as they have spoken in my hearing, 
they do not hesitate to pronounce as unjust the President’s 
conduct in the beginning of the war. They do not suppose that 
such denunciation is directed by undying hatred to him, as 
The Register would have it believed. . . . 

I do not mean this letter for the public, but for you. Before 
it reaches you, you will have seen and read my pamphlet 
speech, and perhaps been scared anew by it. After you get 
over your scare, read it over again, sentence by sentence, and 
tell me honestly what you think of it. I condensed all I could 
for fear of being cut off by the hour rule, and when I got 
through I had spoken but forty-five minutes. 


LETTER TO WILLIAM H. HERNDON 


Lincoln refers here to Alexander Stephens of Georgia, who was 
later to become Vice President of the Confederacy, and who was 
to serve as one of the three Confederate commissioners at the 
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historic Hampton Roads conference with Lincoln on February 3, 
1865. Stephens was a Southern Whig who was attacking the war 
policy of Polk and the Democrats. 


Washington, February 2, 1848 


Dear WiL: I just take my pen to say that Mr. Stephens, 
of Georgia, a little, slim, pale-faced, consumptive man, with 
a voice like Logan’s, has just concluded the very best speech of 
an hour’s length I ever heard. My old withered dry eyes are 
full of tears yet. 


LETTER TO WILLIAM H. HERNDON 


Lincoln argues with his partner that only Congress, and not the 
President, has the Constitutional right of making war. The Radical 
Republicans during the Civil War took exactly this position in 
opposition to Lincoln, who then held that the emergency war- 
ranted him in holding firm rein on the military efforts of the na- 
tion. Lincoln, however, always maintained that the Civil War was 
not war but insurrection, and that he was simply engaged in putting 
down an internal rebellion. 


Washington, February 15, 1848 


Dear Wii: Your letter of the 29th of January was re- 
ceived last night. Being exclusively a constitutional argument, 
I wish to submit some reflections upon it in the same spirit of 
kindness that I know actuates you. Let me first state what I 
understand to be your position. It is that if it shall become 
necessary to repel invasion, the President may, without viola- 
tion of the Constitution, cross the line and invade the territory 
of another country, and that whether such necessity exists in 
any given case the President is the sole judge. 
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Before going further consider well whether this is or is not 
your position. If it is, it is a position that neither the President 
himself, nor any friend of his, so far as I know, has ever taken. 
Their only positions are—first, that the soil was ours when the 
hostilities commenced; and second, that whether it was right- 
fully ours or not, Congress had annexed it, and the President 
for that reason was bound to defend it; both of which are as 
clearly proved to be false in fact as you can prove that your 
house is mine. The soil was not ours, and Congress did not 
annex or attempt to annex it. But to return to your position. 
Allow the President to invade a neighboring nation whenever 
he shall deem it necessary to repel an invasion, and you allow 
him to do so whenever he may choose to say he deems it 
necessary for such purpose, and you allow him to make war at 
pleasure, Study to see if you can fix any limit to his power in 
this respect, after having given him so much as you propose. 
If today he should choose ta say he thinks it necessary to 
invade Canada to prevent the British from invading us, how 
could you stop him? You may say to him, “I see no proba- 
bility of the British invading us;” but he will say to you, “Be 
silent: I see it, if you don’t.” 

The provision of the Constitution giving the war-making 
power to Congress was dictated, as I understand it, by the fol- 
lowing reasons: Kings had always been involving and impover- 
ishing their people in wars, pretending generally, if not always, 
that the good of the people was the object. This our conven- 
tion understood to be the most oppressive of all kingly oppres- 
sions, and they resolved to so frame the Constitution that no 
one man should hold the power of bringing this oppression 
upon us. But your view destroys the whole matter, and places 
our President where kings have always stood. 
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LETTER TQ DAVID LINCOLN 


Congressman McDowell, formerly Governor of Virginia, had given 
Lincoln the name of another Lincoln in his state. Lincoln now 
writes to this man to find out whether they are related. 


Washington, March 24, 1848 
Mr. Davi Lincoin. 


Dear Sir: Your very worthy representative, Gov. McDowell, 
has given me your name and address, and as my father was 
born in Rockingham, from whence his father, Abraham Lin- 
coln, emigrated to Kentucky about the year 1782, I have con- 
cluded to address you to ascertain whether we are not of the 
same family. I shall be much obliged if you will write me, 
telling me whether you in any way know anything of my 
grandfather, what relation you are to him, and so on. Also, if 
you know where your family came from when they settled in 
Virginia, tracing them back as far as your knowledge extends. 


LETTER TO DAVID LINCOLN 


The relationship established, Lincoln writes again, giving news of 
his family in the West. The Lincoln genealogy has recently been 
traced back to its source in England from where the family çame 
to this country in 1637. Those interested in fine points of Lincoln 
genealogy will find the subject fully treated in Waldo Lincoln's 
History of the Lincoln Family. 


Washington, April 2, 1848 


Dear Sr: Last evening I was much gratified by reteiving and 
reading your letter of the 30th of March. There is no longer 
any doubt that your uncle Abraham and my grandfather was 
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the same man. His family did reside in Washington County, 
Kentucky, just as you say you found them in 1801 or 1802. 
The oldest son, Uncle Mordecai, near twenty years ago re- 
moved from Kentucky to Hancock County, Illinois, where 
within a year or two afterward he died, and where his surviving 
children now live. His two sons there now are Abraham and 
Mordecai; and their post-office is “La Harpe.” Uncle Josiah, 
farther back than my recollection, went from Kentucky to 
Blue River in Indiana. I have not heard from him in a great 
many years, and whether he is still living I cannot say. My 
recollection of what I have heard is that he has several daugh- 
ters and only one son, Thomas—their post-office is ““Coryden, 
Harrison County, Indiana.” My father, Thomas, is still living, 
in Coles County, Illinois, being in the seventy-first year of his 
age—his post-office is “Charleston, Coles County, Ilinois’—I 
am his only child. I am now in my fortieth year; and I live 
in Springfield, Sangamon County, Illinois. This is the outline 
of my grandfather’s family in the West. 

I think my father has told me that grandfather had four 
brothers—Isaac, Jacob, John, and Thomas. Is that correct? 
And which of them was your father? Are any of them alive? 
J am quite sure that Isaac resided on Watauga, near a point 
where Virginia and Tennessee join; and that he has been dead 
more than twenty, perhaps thirty, years; also that Thomas 
removed to Kentucky, near Lexington, where he died a good 
while ago. 

What was your grandfather’s Christian name? Was he not 
a Quaker? About what time did he emigrate from Berks 
County, Pennsylvania, to Virginia? Do you know anything of 
your family (or rather I may now say our family), farther back 
than your grandfather? | 
: If it be not too much trouble to you, I shall be much 
pleased to hear from you again. Be assured I will call on you, 
should anything ever bring me near you. I shall give your 
respects to Governor McDowell as you desire. 
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LETTER TO MARY LINCOLN 


Mss. Lincoln had gone to Lexington, Kentucky, to visit her family 
there. Lincoln writes to. her, admitting that now that she is gone, 
he is lonely for her. The headaches she suffered from are men- 
tioned here; they may well have had some connection with the 
mental disorder which finally overcame her. This is a real family 
letter, showing Lincoln as a devoted father and an affectionate 
husband. The word “tapila” is probably some household term 
taken over from the children’s private lexicon. 


Washington, April 16, 1848 


Dear Mary: In this troublesome world, we are never quite 
satisfied. When you were here, I thought you hindered me 
some in attending to business; but now, having nothing but 
business—no vanity—it has grown exceedingly tasteless to me. 
I hate to sit down and direct documents, and I hate to stay in 
this old room by myself. You know I told you in last Sunday's 
letter I was going to make a little speech during the week, but 
the week has passed away without my getting a chance to do 
so, and now my interest in the subject has passed away too. 
Your second and third letters have been received since I wrote 
before. Dear Eddy thinks father is “gone tapila.” Has any fur- 
ther discovery been made as to the breaking into your grand- 
mother’s house? If I were she I would not remain there alone. 
You mention that your Uncle John Parker is likely to be at 
Lexington. Don’t forget to present him my very kindest re- 
gards. 

I went yesterday to hunt the little plaid stockings as you 
wished, but found that McKnight has quit business and Allen 
had not a single pair of the description you give and only one 
plaid pair of any sort that I thought would fit “Eddy’s dear 
little feet.” I have a notion to make another trial tomorrow 
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morning. If I could get them, I have an excellent chance of 
sending them. Mr. Warrich Tunstall of St. Louis is here. He 
is to leave early this week and to go by Lexington. He says he 
knows you, and will call to see you, and he voluntarily asked 
if I had not some package to send to you. 

I wish you to enjoy yourself in every possible way, but is 
there no danger of wounding the feelings of your good father 
by being too openly intimate with the Wickliffe family? 

Mrs. Broome has not removed yet, but she thinks of doing 
so tomorrow. All the house or rather all with whom you were 
on decided good terms send their love to you. The others say 
nothing. Very soon after you went away I got what I think a 
very pretty set of shirt-bosom studs—modest little ones, jet set 
in gold, only costing 50 cents a piece or $1.50 for the whole. 

Suppose you do not prefix the “Hon.” to the address on 
your letters to me any more. I like the letters very much but I 
would rather they should not have that upon them. It is not 
necessary, as I suppose you have thought, to have them come 
free. 

Are you entirely free from headache? That is good—good 
considering it is the first spring you have been free from it 
since we were acquainted. I am afraid you will get so well and 
fat and young as to be wanting to marry again. Tell Louisa I 
want her to watch you a little for me. Get weighed and write 
me how much you weigh. 

I did not get rid of the impression of that foolish dream 
about dear Bobby till I got your letter written the same day. 
What did he and Eddy think of the little letters father sent 
them? Don’t let the blessed fellows forget father. 

A day or two ago Mr. Strong, here in Congress, said to me 
that Matilda would visit here within two or three weeks. Sup- 
pose you write her a letter, and enclose it in one of mine, and 
if she comes I will deliver it to her, and if she does not. I will 
send it to her. 

Most affectionately, 
A.. LINCOLN 
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LETTER TO MARY LINCOLN 


Reading between the lines of this letter, one can sense that Mrs. 
Lincoln’s sojourn in Lexington with her family was not simply a 
social visit—the Lincolns had evidently quarreled. Mary Lincoln 
is now to be permitted to return to Washington if she will be 
“a good girl in all things.” 


Washington, June 12, 1848 


My pear Wire: On my return from Philadelphia yesterday, 
where in my anxiety I have been led to attend the Whig Con- 
vention, I found your last letter. I was so tired and slcepy, 
having ridden all night, that I could not answer it till today; 
and now I have to do so in the H.R. The leading matter in 
your letter is your wish to return to this side of the Moun- 
tains--Will you be a good girl in all things, if I consent? Then 
come along, and that as soon as possible. Having got the idea 
in my head, I shall be impatient till I see you. You will not 
have money enough to bring you, but I presume your uncle 
will supply you and I will refund him here. By the way you do 
not mention whether you have received the fifty dollars I sent 
you. I do not much fear but that you got it; because the want 
of it would have induced you [to] say something in relation to 
it. If your uncle is already at Lexington, you might induce him 
to start in earlier than the first of July; he could stay in Ken 
tucky longer on his return, and so make up for lost time. Since 
I began this letter, the H.R. has passed a resolution for adjourn- 
ing on the 17th July, which probably will pass the Senate. I 
hope this letter will not be disagreeable to you; which, to- 
gether with the circumstances under which I write, I hope will 
excuse me for not writing a longer one. Come on just as soon 
as you can—I want to see you, and our dear dear boys very 
much. Everybody here wants to see our dear Bobby. 
Affectionately, 
A. LINCOLN 
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LETTER TO WILLIAM H. HERNDON 


Herndon had written that the leadership of the Whigs in Illinois 
was in the hands of a cabal of older men—a statement which was 
true. Lincoln urges his partner to go ahead on his own to form 
young men’s political groups. “Old Zach” is Zachary Taylor, the 
Whig nominee for President. 


Washington, June 22, 1848 


Dear WituiaM: Last night I was attending a sort of caucus of 
the Whig members, held in relation to the coming presiden- 
tial election. The whole field of the nation was scanned, and 
all is high hope and confidence. Illinois is expected to better 
her condition in this race. . . . 

Now, as to the young men. You must not wait to be 
brought forward by the older men. For instance, do you sup- 
pose that I should ever have got into notice if I had waited to 
be hunted up and pushed forward by older men? You young 
men get together and form a “Rough and Ready Club,” and 
have regular meetings and speeches. Take in everybody you 
can get. Harrison Grimsley, L. A. Enos, Lee Kimball, and 
C. W. Matheny will do to begin the thing; but as you go along 
gather up all the shrewd, wild boys about town, whether just 
of age or a little under age—Chris. Logan, Reddick Ridgely, 
Lewis Zwizler, and hundreds such. Let every one play the part 
he can play best—some speak, some sing, and all “holler.” 
Your, meetings will be of evenings; the older men, and the 
women, will go to hear you; so that it will not only contribute 
to the election of “Old Zach,” but will be an interesting pas- 
time, and improving to the intellectual faculties of al engaged. 
Don’t fail to do this. 

You ask me to send you all the speeches made about “Old 
Zach,” the war, etc. Now this makes me a little impatient. I 
have regularly sent you the Congressional Globe and Appen- 
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dix, and you cannot have examined them, or you would have 
discovered that they contain every speech made by every man 
in both Houses of Congress, on every subject, during the ses- 
sion. Can I send any more? Can I send speeches that nobody 
has made? Thinking it would be most natural that the news- 
papers would feel interested to give at least some of the 
speeches to their readers, I at the beginning of the session 
made arrangements to have one copy of the Globe and Ap- 
pendix regularly sent to each Whig paper of the district. And 
yet, with the exception of my own little speech, which was 
published in two only of the then five, now four, Whig papers, 
I do not remember having seen a single speech, or even ex- 
tract from one, in any single one of those papers. With equal 
and full means on both sides, I will venture that the State 
Register has thrown before its readers more of Locofoco 
speeches in a month than all the Whig papers of the district 
has done of Whig speeches during the session. . . . 


LETTER TO MARY LINCOLN 


The Lincolns had been married for less than six years when this 
letter was written, yet two things which were indi¢ative of Mrs. 
Lincoln’s inability to carry her share of the responsibilities of the 
marriage are already evident. She is running up clothing bills— 
and she is concealing the fact of their existence from her husband 
in the stupid hope that they will not be brought to his attention. 
Also, her manner in dealing with inferiors makes it impossible for 
her to keep a maid in the house. Her husband takes these lapses 
calmly—which indicates that he is used to them. The Philadelphia 
Convention was the Whig National Convention at which Taylor 
had been nominated as the party candidate for President. 


- Washington, July 2, 1848 


My pear Wire: Your letter of last Sunday came last night. 
On that day (Sunday) I wrote the principal part of a letter to 
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you, but did not finish it, or send it till Tuesday, when I had 
provided a draft for $100 which I sent in it. It is now probable 
that on that day (Tuesday) you started to Shelbyville; so that. 
when the money reaches Lexington, you will not be there. 
Before leaving, did you make any provision about letters that 
might come to Lexington for you? Write me whether you got 
the draft, if you shall not have already done so, when this 
reaches you. Give my kindest regards to your uncle John, and 
all the family. Thinking of them reminds me that I saw your 
acquaintance, Newton, of Arkansas, at the Philadelphia Con- 
vention. We had but a single interview, and that was so brief, 
and in so great a multitude of strange faces, that I am quite 
sure I should not recognize him, if I were to meet him again. 
He was a sort of Trinity, three in one, having the right, in his 
own person, to cast the three votes of Arkansas. Two or three 
days ago I sent your uncle John, and a few of our other friends 
‘each a copy of the speech I mentioned in my last letter; but I 
did not send any to you, thinking you would be on the road 
here, before it would reach you. I send you one now. Last 
Wednesday, P. H. Hood & Co. dunned me for a little bill of 
$5.38 cents, and Walter Harper & Co. another for $8.50 cents, 
for goods which they say you bought. I hesitated to pay them, 
because my recollection is that you told me when you went 
away, there was nothing left unpaid. Mention in your next 
letter whether they are right. 

Mrs. Richardson is still here; and what is more, has a baby— 
so Richardson says, and he ought to know. I believe Mary 
Hewett has left here and gone to Boston. I met her on the 
streét about fifteen or twenty days ago, and she told me she 
was going soon. I have seen nothing of her since. 

The music in the Capitol grounds on Saturdays, or, rather, 
the interest in it, is dwindling down to nothing. Yesterday 
evening the attendance was rather thin. Our two girls, whom 
you remember seeing first at Canisis, at the exhibition of the 
Ethiopian Serenaders, and whose peculiarities were the wear- 
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ing of black fur bonnets, and never being seen in close com- 
pany with other ladies, were at the music yesterday. One of 
them was attended by their brother, and the other had a 
member of Congress in tow. He went home with her; and if I 
were to guess, I would say, he went away a somewhat altered 
man—most likely in his pockets, and in some other particular. 
The fellow looked conscious of guilt, although I believe he was 
unconscious that everybody around knew who it was that had 
caught him. 

I have had no letter from home, since I wrote you before, 
except short business letters, which have no interest for you. 

By the way, you do not intend to do without a girl, because 
the one you had has left you? Get another as soon as you can 
to take charge of the dear codgers. Father expected to see you 
all sooner; but let it pass; stay as long as you please, and come 
when you please. Kiss and love the dear rascals. 

Affectionately, 
A. LincoLn 


LETTER TO WILLIAM H. HERNDON 


Although he was not yet forty, Lincoln already regards himself as 
an old man. He writes a fatherly letter of advice to Herndon who 
was actually only nine years younger than Lincoln. 


Washington, July 10, 1848 
Dear Wittiam: Your letter covering the newspaper slips was 
received last night. The subject of that letter is exceedingly 
painful to me; and I cannot but think there is some mistake 
in your impression of the motives of the old men. I suppose I 
am now one of the old men; and I declare, on my veracity, 
which I think is good with you, that nothing could afford me 
more satisfaction than to learn that you and others of my 
young friends at home are doing battle in the contest, and en- 
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dearing themselves to the people, and taking a stand far above 
any I have ever been able to reach in their admiration. I can- 
not conceive that other old men feel differently. Of course I 
cannot demonstrate what I say; but I was young once, and 
I am sure I was never ungenerously thrust back. I hardly know 
what to say. The way for a young man to rise is to improve 
himself every way he can, never suspecting that anybody wishes 
to hinder him. Allow me to assure you that suspicion and 
jealousy never did help any man in any situation. There may 
sometimes be ungenerous attempts to keep a young man 
down; and they will succeed, too, if he allows his mind to be 
diverted from its true channel to brood over the attempted 
injury. Cast about, and see if this feeling has not injured every 
person you have ever known to fall into it. 

Now, in what I have said, I am sure you will suspect nothing 
but sincere friendship. I would save you from a fatal ‘error. 
You have been a laborious, studious young man. You ate far 
better informed on almost all subjects than I have been. You 
cannot fail in any laudable object, unless you allow your mind 
to be improperly directed. I have somewhat the advantage of 
you in the world’s experience, merely by being older; and it is 
this that induces me to advise. 


LETTER TO WILLIAM H. HERNDON 


Lincoln writes to Herndon, almost regretting his didactic letter 
of the day before. One wonders to what the phrase “Go it while 
you're young!” refers. The pretty girl alluded to by Lincoln has 
also had her identity lost in the mists of time. 


Washington, July 11, 1848 


Dear Wiituom: Yours of the 3rd is this moment received; 
and I hardly need say, it gives unalloyed pleasure. I now almost 
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regret writing the serious, long-faced letter I wrote yesterday; 
but let the past as nothing be. Go it while you’re young! 

I write this in the confusion of the H.R., and with several 
other things to attend to. I will send you about eight different 
speeches this evening; and as to kissing a pretty girl, I know 
one very pretty one, but I guess she won’t let me kiss her. 


FROM A SPEECH IN THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


This is from a long speech (intended tobe humorous) in which 
Lincoln attacked General Lewis Cass who was the Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency. In this passage he makes fun of 
Cass’s military exploits by comparing them with his own inglorious 
experiences during the Black Hawk War. 


July 27, 1848 
By THE way, Mr. Speaker, did you know I am a military hero? 
Yes, sir; in the days of the Black Hawk war I fought, bled, and 
came away. Speaking of General Cass’s career reminds me of 
my own. I was not at Stillman’s defeat, but I was about as 
near it as Cass was to Hull’s surrender; and, like him, I saw 
the place very soon afterward. It is quite certain I did not break 
my sword, for I had none to break; but I bent a musket pretty 
badly on one occasion. If Cass broke his sword, the idea is he 
broke it in desperation; I bent the musket by accident. If Gen- 
eral Cass went in advance of me in picking huckleberries, I 
guess I surpassed him in charges upon the wild onions. If he 
saw any live, fighting Indians, it was more than I did; but I 
had a good many bloody struggles with the mosquitoes, and 
although I never fainted from the loss of blood, I can truly 
say I was often very hungry. Mr. Speaker, if I should ever con- 
clude to doff whatever our Democratic friends may suppose 
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there is of black-cockade federalism about me, and therefore 
they shall take me up as their candidate for the Presidency, I 
protest they shall not make fun of me, as they have of Gen- 
eral Cass, by attempting to write me into a military hero. 


LETTER TO THOMAS LINCOLN 


Lincoln’s father and the relatives surrounding him were in con- 
stant financial difficulty; theirs were the troubles of the poor— 
the troubles of men who have no money and who are always just 
one jump ahead of the sheriff. Reluctantly Lincoln sends his 
father twenty dollars to save his land. He is reluctant, not because 
of this particular request for money, but because the need and the 
demand never ceased. Improvidence was encroaching upon him, 
and Lincoln, who had no reason to be grateful to his father for 
anything, was annoyed. 


Washington, December 24, 1848 


My Dear Faruer: Your letter of the 7th was received night 
before last. I very cheerfully send you the twenty dollars, 
which sum you say 1s necessary to save your land trom sale. It 
is singular that you should have forgotten a judgment against 
you; and it is more singular that the plaintiff should have let 
you forget it so long, particularly as I suppose you always had 
property enough to satisfy a judgment of that amount. Before 
you pay it, it would be well to be sure you have not paid, or 
at least that you cannot prove that you have paid it. 

Give my love to mother and all the connections. Affection- 
ately your son, | 

A. LINCOLN 
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LETTER TO JOHN D. JOHNSTON 


His foster brother is on his neck for money. Lincoln as tactfully 
as possible declines to lend him eighty dollars and offers him 
good solid middle-class advice instead. 


December 24, 1848 


Dear Jounston: Your request for eighty dollars I do not think 
it best to comply with now. At the various times when I have 
helped you a little you have said to me, “We can get along 
very well now”; but in a very short time I find you in the same 
difficulty again. Now, this can only happen by some defect in 
your conduct. What that defect is, I think I know. You are 
not lazy, and still you are an idler. I doubt whether, since I 
saw you, you have done a good whole day’s work in any one 
day. You do not very much dislike to work, and still you do 
not work much, merely because it does not seem to you that 
you could get much for it. This habit of uselessly wasting time 
is the whole difficulty; it is vastly important to you, and still 
more so to your children, that you should break the habit. 
It is more important to them, because they have longer to live, 
and can keep out of an idle habit before they are in it, easier 
than they can get out after they are in. 

You are now in need of some money; and what I propose is, 
that you shall go to work, “tooth and nail,” for somebody who 
‘will give you money for it. Let father and your boys take 
charge of your things at home, prepare for a crop, and make a 
crop, and you go to work for the best money wages, or in dis- 
charge of any debt you owe, that you. can get; and, to secure 
you a fair reward for your labor, I now promise you, that for 
every dollar you will, between this and the first of May, get 
for your own labor, either in money or as your own indebted- 
ness, I will then give you one other dollar. By this, if you hire 
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yourself at ten dollars a month, from me you will get ten 
more, making twenty dollars a month for your work. In this 
I do not mean you shall go off to St. Louis, or the lead mines, 
or the gold mines in California, but I mean for you to go at it 
for the best wages you can get close to home in Coles County. 
Now, if you will do this, you will be soon out of debt, and, 
what is better, you will have a habit that will keep you from 
getting in debt again. But, if I should now clear you out of 
debt, next year you would be just as deep in as ever. You say 
you would almost give your place in heaven for seventy or 
eighty dollars. Then you value your place in heaven very cheap, 
for I am sure you can, with the offer I make, get the seventy 
or eighty dollars for four or five months’ work. You say if I 
will furnish you the money you will deed me the land, and, if 
you don’t pay the money back, you will deliver possession. 
Nonsense! If you can’t now live with the land, how will you 
then live without it? You have always been kind to me, and I 
do not mean to be unkind to you. On the contrary, if you 
will but follow my advice, you will find it worth more than 
eighty times eighty dollars to you. 
Affectionately your brother, 
l A. LINCOLN 


LETTER TO C. U. SCHLATER 


It is not known who Mr. Schlater was, but he had a sense for auto- 
graphs that must have been positively psychic. At this time 
Abraham Lincoln was one of the least promising men in Con- 
gress. He knew how undistinguished he was and he makes no 
bones about saying so. 


Washington, January 5, 1849 


Dear Sir: Your note, requesting my “signature with a senti- 
ment? was received, and should have been answered long 
since, but that it was mislaid. I am not a very sentimental 
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man; and the best sentiment I can think of is, that if you col- 
lect the signatures of all persons who are no less distinguished 
than I, you will have a very undistinguishing mass of names. 


APPLICATION FOR A PATENT 


Possibly some echo of his experience in getting Offut’s flatboat 
over the dam at New Salem in the spring of 1831 influenced 
Lincoln in his one attempt at invention. When he returned to 
Springfield from Congress, the boat he was traveling on was 
stranded on a shoal. He then invented the device described here. 
Like most patents it came to nothing. The model is still on exhi- 
bition at the Patent Office in Washington. 


May 22, 1840[?] 


Waar I claim as my invention, and desire to secure by letters 
patent, is the combination of expansible buoyant chambers 
placed at the sides of a vessel with the main shaft or shafts by 
means of the sliding spars, which pass down through the 
buoyant chambers and are made fast to their bottoms and the 
series of ropes and pulleys or their equivalents in such a man- 
ner that by turning the main shaft or shafts in one direction 
the buoyant chambers will be forced downwards into the 
water, and at the same time expanded and filled with air for 
buoying up the vessel by the displacement of water, and by 
turning the shafts in an opposite direction the buoyant cham- 
bers will be contracted into a small space and secured against 
injury. 
A. LINCOLN 


LETTER TO J. M. CLAYTON 


John M. Clayton was Taylor’s Secretary of State. He had just come 
into office on March 4, 1849. Lincoln writes to him to pass on 
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some advice about the way a President should act in order to 
maintain the respect of his people. He approves Taylor’s conduct 
during the Mexican War when he went against his own council's 
advice to follow out his own line of action. This letter, which 
would have been meaningless if Lincoln had remained in obscurity, 
takes on great significance when interpreted in the light of his own 
behavior when he became President. 


Springfield, Illinois, July 28, 1849 


Dear Sm: It is with some hesitation I presume to address this 
letter—and yet I wish not only you, but the whole cabinet, and 
the President too, would consider the subject matter of it. 
My being among the people while you and they are not, will 
excuse the apparent presumption. It is understood that the 
President at first adopted, as a general rule, to throw the re- 
sponsibility of the appointments upon the respective Depart- 
ments; and that such rule is adhered to and practised upon. 
This course I at first thought proper; and, of course, I am not 
now complaining of it. Still I am disappointed with the effect 
of it on the public mind. It is fixing for the President the 
unjust and ruinous character of being a mere man of straw. 
This must be arrested, or it will damn us all inevitably. It is 
said Gen. Taylor and his officers held a council of war, at 
Palo Alto (I believe); and that he then fought the battle 
against unanimous opinion of those ofhcers. This fact (no 
matter whether rightfully or wrongfully) gives him more pop- 
ularity than ten thousand submissions, however really wise and 
mapnanimous those submissions may be. 

The appointments need be no better than they have been, 
but the public must be brought to understand, that they are 
the President’s appointments. He must occasionally say, or 
seem to say, “by the Eternal,” “I take the responsibility.” 
Those phrases were the “Samson’s locks” of Gen. Jackson, and 
we dare not disregard the lessons of experience. 
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LETTER TO J. M. CLAYTON 


Lincoln had gone to Washington in June to further his own claim 
to an appointive position in the Government under the Taylor 
administration which he had helped to elect. He wanted the Com- 
missionership of the General Land office but it was denied to him; 
he was considered for the Governorship of Oregon Territory, but 
was actually offered only the position as Secretary there. Mrs. 
Lincoln’s disinclination to go to the far West, as well as Lincoln’s 
own pride, made him decline the offer. Simeon Francis was the 
editor of the Illinois Journal, the Whig paper of Springfield. It 
was his wife who had brought about the reconciliation between 
Lincoln and Mary Todd. 


Springfield, Illinois, September 27, 1849 


Dear Sm: Your letter of the 17th inst., saying you had re- 
ceived no answer to yours informing me of my appointment 
as Secretary of Oregon, is received, and surprises me very 
much. I received that letter, accompanied by the commission, 
in due course of mail, and answered it two days after, declin- 
ing the office, and warmly recommending Simeon Francis for 
it. I have also written you several letters since alluding to the 
same matter, all of which ought to have reached you before 
the date of your last letter. 


LETTER TO JOHN D. JOHNSTON 


Johnston was Lincoln’s foster brother, the son of his stepmother, 
Sarah Bush Lincoln, by her previous marriage. As the long series 
of letters to him indicates, he was improvident and shiftless, con- 
stantly appealing to Lincoln for financial assistance. Lincoln here 
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triés to get him a mail route so he will be able to provide for 
himself. The child referred to was Edward Baker Lincoln who had 
died on February 1, at the age of four. 


Springfield, February 23, 1850 


Dear Broruer: Your letter about a mail contract was received 
yesterday. I had made out a bid for you at $120, guaranteed 
it myself, got our P. M. [Postmaster] here to certify it, and 
send it on. Your former letter, concerning some man’s claim 
for a pension, was also received. I had the claim examined by 
those who are practised in such matters, and they decide he 
cannot get a pension. 

As you make no mention of it, I suppose you had not 
learned that we lost our little boy. He was sick fifteen days, and 
died in the morning of the first day of this month. It was not 
our first, but our second child. We miss him very much. Your 
brother, in haste, 

A. LINCOLN 


NOTES FOR A LAW LECTURE 


It is not known for what purpose Lincoln intended these notes, 
but they are good advice to any lawyer and might appropriately 
be framed to hang in a law office even today. 


July 1, 1850[?] 


I am Nor an accomplished lawyer. I find quite as much mate- 
rial for a lecture in those points wherein I have failed, as in 
those wherein I have been moderately successful. The leading 
tule for the lawyer, as for the man of every other calling, is 
diligence. Leave nothing for tomorrow which can be done 
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today. Never let your correspondence fall behind. Whatevei 
piece of business you have in hand, before stopping, do all the 
labor pertaining to it which can then be done. When you 
bring a common-law suit, if you have the facts for doing so, 
write the declaration at once. If a law point be involved, ex- 
amine the books, and note the authority you rely on upon the 
declaration itself, where you are sure to find it when wanted. 
The same of defenses and pleas. In business not likely to be 
litigated—ordinary collection cases, foreclosures, partitions, and 
the like—make all examinations of titles, and note them, and 
even draft orders and decrees in advance. This course has a 
triple advantage; it avoids omissions and neglect, saves your 
labor when once done, performs the labor out of court when 
you have leisure, rather than in court when you have not. Ex- 
temporaneous speaking should be practised and cultivated. It 
is the lawyer’s avenue to the public. However able and faith- 
ful he may be in other respects, people are slow to bring him 
business if he cannot make a speech. And yet there is not a 
more fatal error to young lawyers than relying too much on 
speech-making. If any one, upon his rare powers of speaking, 
shall claim an exemption from the drudgery of the law, his case 
is a failure in advance. 

Discourage litigation. Persuade your neighbors to compro- 
mise whenever you can. Point out to them how the nominal 
winner is often a real loser—in fees, expenses, and waste of 
time. As a peace-maker the lawyer has a superior opportunity 
of being a good man. There will still be business enough. 

Never stir up litigation. A worse man can scarcely be found 
than one who does this. Who can be more nearly a fiend than 
he who habitually overhauls the register of deeds in search of 
defects in titles, whereon to stir up strife, and put money in 
his pocket? A moral tone ought to be infused into the profes- 
sion which shauld drive such men out of it. 

Fhe matter of fees is important, far beyond the mere ques 
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tion of bread and butter involved. Properly attended to, fuller 
justice is done to both lawyer and client. An exorbitant fee 
should never be claimed. As a general rule never take your 
whole fee in advance, nor any more than a small retainer. 
When fully paid beforehand, you are more than a common 
mortal if you can feel the same interest in the case, as if some- 
thing was still in prospect for you, as well as for your client. 
And when you lack interest in the case the job will very likely 
lack skill and diligence in the performance. Settle the amount 
of fee and take a note in advance. Then you will feel that you 
are working for something, and you are sure to do your work 
faithfully and well. Never sell a fee note—at least not before 
the consideration service is performed. It leads to negligence 
and dishonesty—negligence by losing interest in the case, and 
dishonesty in refusing to refund when you have allowed the 
consideration to fail. 

There is a vague popular belief that lawyers ‘are necessarily 
dishonest. I say vague, because when we consider to what ex- 
tent confidence and honors are rcposcd in and conferred upon 
lawyers by the people, it appears improbable that their impres- 
sion of dishonesty is very distinct and vivid. Yet the impres- 
sion is common, almost universal. Let no young man choosing 
the law for a calling for a moment yield to the popular belief— 
resolve to be honest at all events; and if in your own judgment 
you cannot be an honest lawyer, resolve to be honest without 
being a lawyer. Choose some other occupation, rather than 
one in the choosing of which you do, in advance, consent to be 
a knave. 


LETTER TO JOHN D. JOHNSTON 


The problems of life and death engross Lincoln in the midst of 
his retirement from politics, during this, the most inactive and 
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unhappy period of his life. His father died five days after this letter 
was written; his wife was in bed with “baby-sickness’—his third 
son, William Wallace, had been born on December 21. This 
letter, more than any other, shows Lincoln’s lack of affection for 
his father. It approaches smugness in his advice for the dying man 
to put his trust in God if it is “his lot to go now.” Most sig- 
nificant of all is the phrase: “If we could meet now it is doubtful 
whether it would not be more painful than pleasant. . . .” 


Springfield, January 12, 1851 


Dear BrotHer: On the day before yesterday I received a let- 
ter from Harriet, written at Greenup. She says she has just 
returned from your house, and that father is very low and will 
hardly recover. She also says you have written me two letters, 
and that although you do not expect me to come now, you 
wonder that I do not write. 

I received both your letters, and although I have not an- 
swered them, it is not because I have forgotten them, or been 
uninterested about them, but because it appeared to me that 
I could write nothing which would do any good. You already 
know I desire that neither father nor mother shall be in want 
of any comfort, either in health or sickness, while they live; 
and I feel sure you have not failed to use my name, if neces- 
sary, to procure a doctor, or anything else for father in his 
present sickness. My business is such that I could hardly leave 
home now, if it was not as it is, that my own wife is sick-a- 
bed. (It is a case of baby-sickness, and I suppose is not dan- 
gerous.) I sincerely hope father may recover his health, but at 
all events, tell him to remember to call upon and confide in 
our great and good and merciful Maker, who will not turn 
away from him in any extremity. He notes the fall of a spar- 
row, and numbers the hairs of our heads, and He will not 
forget the dying man who puts his trust in Him. Say to him 
that if we could meet now it is doubtful whether it would not 
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be more painful than pleasant, but that if it be his lot to go 
now, he will soon have a joyous meeting with many loved ones 
gone before, and where the rest of us, through the help of 
God, hope ere long to join them. 


TWO LETTERS TO JOHN D. JOHNSTON 


Again Lincoln has to offer his foster brother advice about his 
affairs; he has to be sterner than ever this time to hold the restless 
Johnston in line. He adds a postscript addressed to his stepmother, 
frankly advising her to quit her Charleston home and stay with 
the husband of Denis Hanks’ daughter. He writes again on Novem- 
ber 25, still concerned about his stepmother’s welfare. It is inter- 
esting to note the small amounts of money involved. They are 
indicative of the scale on which the family lived. 


Shelbyville, November 4, 1851 


Dear Brotuer: When I came into Charleston day before 
yesterday, I learned that you are anxious to sell the land where 
you live and move to Missouri. I have been thinking of this 
ever since, and cannot but think such a notion is utterly 
foolish. What can you do in Missouri better than here? Is the 
land any richer? Can you there, any more than here, raise corn 
and wheat and oats without work? Will anybody there, any 
more than here, do your work for you? If you intend to go to 
work, there is no better place than right where you ate; if you 
do not intend to go to work, you cannot get along anywhere. 
Squirming and crawling about from place to place can do no 
good. You have raised no corn this year; and what you really 
want is to sell the land, get the money, and spend it. Part 
with the land you have, and, my life upon it, you will never 
after own a spot big enough to bury you in. Half you will get 
for the land you will spend in moving to Missouri, and the 
other half you will eat, drink, and wear out, and no foot of 
land will be bought. Now, I feel it my duty to have no hand in 
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such a piece of foolery. I feel that it is so even on your own 
account, and particularly on mother’s account. The eastern 
forty acres I intend to keep for mother while she lives; if you 
will not cultivate it, it will rent for enough to support her— 
at least, it will rent for something. Her dower in the other 
two forties she can let you have, and no thanks to me. Now, do 
not misunderstand this letter; I do not write it in any unkind- 
ness. I write it in order, if possible, to get you to face the 
truth, which truth is, you are destitute because you have idled 
away all your time. Your thousand pretenses for not getting 
along better are all nonsense; they deceive nobody but your- 
self. Go to work is the only cure for your case. 


A word to mother. Chapman tells me he wants you to go 
and live with him. If I were you I would try it awhile. If you 
gct tired of it (as I think you will not), you can return to your 
own home. Chapman feels very kindly to you, and I have no 
doubt he will make your situation very pleasant. Sincerely 
your son, 

A. LINCOLN 


Springfield, November 25, 1851 


Dear Broruer: Your letter of the 22d is just received. Your 
proposal about selling the east forty acres of land is all that I 
want or could claim for myself; but I am not satisfied with it 
on mother’s account. I want her to have her living, and I feel 
that it is my duty, to some extent, to see that she is not 
wronged. She had a right of dower (that is, the use of one- 
third for life) in the other two forties; but, it seems, she has 
already let you take that, hook and line. She now has the use 
of the whole of the east forty, as long as she lives; and if it be 
sold, of course she is entitled to the interest on all the money 
it brings, as long as she lives; but you propose to sell it for 
three hundred dollars, take one hundred away with you, and 
leave her two hundred at 8 percent, making her the enormous 
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sum of 16 dollars a year. Now, if you are satished with treating 
her in that way, I am not. It is true, that you are to have that 
forty for two hundred dollars, at mother’s death; but you are 
not to have it before. I am confident that land can be made 
to produce for mother at least $30 a year, and I can not, to 
oblige any living person, consent that she shall be put on an 
allowance of.sixteen dollars a year. 


RESOLUTIONS IN BEHALF OF 
HUNGARIAN FREEDOM 


The Hungarian Revolution of 1848 had been put down; its leader, 
Louis Kossuth, was in exile and had come to the United States 
to appeal for aid for his cause. Lincoln, and the liberals of Spring- 
field, had already expressed their keen interest in the struggle for 
freedom in Hungary; they had passed resolutions supporting the 
Hungarian cause in 1849. In this set of resolutions adopted at a 
meeting in Springheld in 1852, the right to revolution was re- 
afirmed; not only the cause of Hungarian freedom but that of 
Ireland was approved, and a final dig at the reactionary nature of 
the British Government was added. It all sounds curiously modern. 


January 9, 1852 


Whereas, in the opinion of this meeting, the arrival of Kos- 
suth in our country, in connection with the recent events in 
Hungary, and with the appeal he is now making in behalf of 
his country, presents an occasion upon which we, the Amer- 
ican people, cannot remain silent, without justifying an inter- 
ference against our continued devotion to the principles of our 
free institutions, therefore, / 

Resolved: 1. That it is the right of any people, sufficiently 
numerous for national independence, to throw off, to revolu- 
tionize, their existing form of government, and to establish 
such other in its stead as they may choose. 
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2. That it is the duty of our government to neither foment, 
nor assist, such revolutions in other governments. 

3. That, as we may not legally or warrantably interfere 
abroad, to aid, so no other government may interfere abroad, 
to suppress such revolutions; and that we should at once, an- 
nounce to the world, our determination to insist upon this 
mutuality of non-intervention, as a sacred principle of the 
international law. 

4. That the late interference of Russia in the Hungarian 
struggle was, in our opinion, such illegal and unwarrantable 
interference. 

5. That to have resisted Russia in that case, or to resist any 
power in a like case, would be no violation of our own cher- 
ished principles of non-intervention, but, on the contrary, 
would be ever meritorious, in us, or any independent nation. 

6. That whether we will, in fact, interfere in such case, is 
purely a question of policy, to be decided when the exigencies 
arise. 

7. That we recognize in governor Kossuth of Hungary the 
most worthy and distinguished representative of the cause of 
civil and religious liberty on the continent of Europe. A cause 
for which he and his nation struggled until they were over- 
whelmed by the armed intervention of a foreign despot, in 
violation of the more sacred principles of the laws of nature 
and of nations—principles held dear by the friends of freedom 
everywhere, and more especially by the people of these United 
States. 

8. That the sympathies of this country, and the benefits of 
its position, should be exerted in favor of the people of every 
nation struggling to be free; and whilst we meet to do honor 
to Kossuth and Hungary, we should not fail to pour out the 
tribute of our praise and approbation to the patriotic efforts 
of the Irish, the Germans and the French, who have unsuc- 
cessfully fought to establish in their several governments the 
supremacy of the people. 
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g. That there is nothing in the past history of the British 
government, or in its present expressed policy, to encourage 
the belief that she will aid, in any manner, in the delivery of 
continental Europe from the rope of despotism; and that her 
treatment of Ireland, of O’Brien, Mitchell, and other worthy 
patriots, forces the conclusion that she will join her efforts to 
the despots of Europe in suppressing every effort of the people 
to establish free governments, based upon the principles of 
true religious and civil liberty. 


LETTER TO JESSE LINCOLN 


This is another genealogical letter. Such correspondence was com- 
mon in the nineteenth century in America when scattered families 
first began to become aware of their alliances with other branches 
descended from the same stock and lost sight of during the pionecr 
migrations of the earlier period. Uncle Mordecai was the brother 
of Lincoln’s father. He was the young boy who had shot the Indian 
who was attempting to carry off the child Thomas—Lincoln’s father. 
Mordecai became terribly soured on Indians as a result and was 
reputed to be willing to shoot them on sight. The Andrew Johnson 
referred to as Governor of Tennessee was, of course, the same John- 
son who became Vice President with Lincoln in 1864. 


Springfield, Illinois, April 1, 1854 


My Dear Sir: On yesterday I had the pleasure of receiving 
your letter of the 16th of March. From what you say there 
can be no doubt that you and I are of the same family. The 
history of your family, as you give it, is precisely what I have 
always heard, and partly know, of my own. As you have sup- 
posed, I am the grandson of your uncle Abraham; and the 
story of his death by the Indians, and of Uncle Mordecai, then 
fourteen years old, killing one of the Indians, is the legend 
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more strongly than all others imprinted upon my mind and 
memory. I am the son of grandfather’s youngest son, Thomas, 
I have often heard my father speak of his uncle Isaac residing 
at Watauga (I think), near where the then States of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee join—you seem now to 
be some hundred miles or so west of that. I often saw Uncle 
Mordecai, and Uncle Josiah but once in my life; but I never 
resided near either of them. Uncle Mordecai died in 1831 or 
2, in Hancock County, Illinois, where he had then recently 
removed from Kentucky, and where his children had also re- 
moved, and still reside, as I understand. Whether Uncle 
Josiah is dead or living, I cannot tell, not having heard from 
him for more than twenty years. When I last heard of him 
he was living on Big Blue River, in Indiana (Harrison Co., 
I think), and where he had resided ever since before the be- 
ginning of my recollection. My father (Thomas) died the 17th 
of January, 1851, in Coles County, Illinois, where he had 
resided twenty years. I am his only child. I have resided here, 
and hereabouts, twenty-three years. I am forty-five years of age, 
and have a wife and three children, the oldest eleven years. 
My wife was born and raised at Lexington, Kentucky; and my 
connection with her has sometimes taken me there, where I 
have heard the older people of her relations speak of your 
uncle Thomas and his family. He is dead long ago, and his 
descendants have gone to some part of Missouri, as I recollect 
what I was told. 

When I was at Washington in 1848, I got up a correspond- 
ence with David Lincoln, residing at Sparta, Rockingham 
County, Virginia, who, like yourself, was a first cousin of my 
father; but I forget, if he informed me, which of my grand- 
father’s brothers was his father. With Col. Crozier, of whom 
you speak, I formed quite an intimate acquaintance, for a short 
one, while at Washington; and when you meet him again I 
will thank you to present him my respects. Your present gover- 
nor, Andrew Johnson, was also at Washington while I was; 
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and he told me of there being people of the name of Lincoln 
in Carter County, I think. I can no longer claim to be a young 
man myself; but I infer that, as you are of the same generation 
as my father, you are some older. I shall be very glad to hear 
from you again. 


SPEECH AT PEORIA, ILLINOIS, IN REPLY 
TO SENATOR DOUGLAS 


Although his preserved correspondence of this period gives little 
clue to it, Lincoln had been roused from his political apathy by 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise implicit in the passage of 
the Kansas-Nebraska Act on May 30, 1854. Douglas was its chief 
sponsor; Douglas was an Illinois man; Douglas was the obvious 
man to attack in making a general attack on this effort to extend 
the boundaries of slavery. Douglas had spoken in defense of the 
Nebraska Act at Bloomington, and then at Springfield, on October 
4, where Lincoln had replied to him with this speech. He delivered 
it again at Peoria, amplifying it and extending his arguments. This 
is the first really great speech of Lincoln’s career. The one other 
speech most nearly like it is his Cooper Union address (February 
27, 1860) which also is firmly grounded on a historical survey of 
the status of slavery in the United States. This Peoria speech is 
history—history written by one of our greatest statesmen to explain 
the major issue that dominated his career. A careful reading of it 
will give the background necessary to understand the many al- 
Jusions to be made in Lincoln’s speeches during the next six years. 
It can serve as an introduction to his policies, and it should be 
looked upon as a prelude to the great series of arguments used 
during the debates with Douglas in 1858. It is reproduced here in 
its entirety. | 


October 16, 1854 


I po not rise to. speak now, if I can stipulate with the audience 
to meet me here at half-past six or at seven o’clock. It is now 
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several minutes past five, and Judge Douglas has spoken over 
three hours, If you hear me at all, I wish you to hear me 
through. It will take me as long as it has taken him. That will 
carry us beyond eight o’clock at night. Now, every one of you 
who can remain that long can just as well get his supper, meet 
me at seven, and remain an hour or two later. The judge has 
already informed you that he is to have an hour to reply to 
me. I doubt not but you have been a little surprised to learn 
that I have consented to give one of his high reputation and 
known ability this advantage of me. Indeed, my consenting to 
it, though reluctant, was not wholly unselfish, for I suspected, 
if it were understood that the judge was entirely done, you 
Democrats would leave and not hear me; but by giving him 
the close, I felt confident you would stay for the fun of hear- 
ing him skin me. 


At seven o'clock Lincoln began the main body of his speech: 


The repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and the propriety 
of its restoration, constitute the subject of what I am about to 
say. As I desire to present my own connected view of this sub- 
ject, my remarks will not be specifically an answer to Judge 
Douglas; yet, as I proceed, the main points he has presented 
will arise, and will receive such respectful attention as I may 
be able to give them. I wish further to say that I do not pro- 
pose to question the patriotism or to assail the motives of any 
man or class of men, but rather to confine myself strictly to 
the naked merits of the question. I also wish to be no less than 
national in all the positions I miay take, and whenever I take 
ground which others have thought, or may think, narrow, sec- 
tional, and dangerous to the Union, I hope to give a reason 
which will appear sufficient, at least to some, why I think 
differently. 

And as this subject is no other than part and parcel of the 
larger general question of domestic slavery, I wish to make 
and to keep the distinction between the existing institution 
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and the extension of it, so broad and so clear that no honest 
man can misunderstand me, and no dishonest one success- 
fully misrepresent me. 

In order to a clear understanding of what the Missouri 
Compromise is, a short history of the preceding kindred sub- 
jects will perhaps be proper. 

When we established our independence, we did not own or 
claim the country to which this compromise applies. Indeed, 
strictly speaking, the Confederacy then owned no country at 
all; the States respectively owned the country within their 
limits, and some of them owned territory beyond their strict 
State limits. Virginia thus owned the Northwestern Terri- 
tory—the country out of which the principal part of Ohio, all 
Indiana, all Illinois, all Michigan, and all Wisconsin have since 
been formed. She also owned (perhaps within her then lim- 
its) what has since been formed into the State of Kentucky. 
North Carolina thus owned what is now the State of Tennes- 
see; and South Carolina and Georgia owned, in separate parts, 
what are now Mississippi and Alabama. Connecticut, I think, 
owned the little remaining part of Ohio, being the same where 
they now send Giddings to Congress, and beat all creation in 
making cheese. 

These territories, together with the States themselves, con- 
stitute all the country over which the Confederacy then 
claimed any sort of jurisdiction. We were then living under 
the Articles of Confederation, which were superseded by the 
Constitution several years afterward. The question of ceding 
the territories to the General Government was set on foot. 
Mr. Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of Independence, 
and otherwise a chief actor in the Revolution; then a delegate 
in Congress; afterward, twice President; who was, is, and per- 
haps will continue to be, the most distinguished politician of 
our history; a Virginian by birth and continued residence, and 
withal a slaveholder—conceived the idea of taking that occa- 
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sion to prevent slavery ever going into the Northwestern Ter- 
ritory. He prevailed on the Virginia legislature to adopt his 
views, and to cede the Territory, making the prohibition of 
slavery therein a condition of the deed.* Congress accepted 
the cession with the condition; and the first ordinance (which 
the acts of Congress were then called) for the government of 
the Territory provided that slavery should never be permitted 
therein. This is the famed “Ordinance of ’87,” so often spoken 
of. 

Thenceforward for sixty-one years, and until, in 1848, the 
last scrap of this ‘Territory came into the Union as the State of 
Wisconsin, all parties acted in quiet obedience to this ordi- 
nance. It is now what Jefferson foresaw and intended—the 
happy home of teeming millions of free, white, prosperous 
people, and no slave among them. 

Thus, with the author of the Declaration of Independence, 
the policy of prohibiting slavery in new territory originated. 
Thus, away back to the Constitution, in the pure, fresh, free 
breath of the Revolution, the State of Virginia and the Na- 
tional Congress put that policy into practice. Thus, through 
more than sixty of the best years of the republic, did that pol- 
icy steadily work to its great and beneficent end. And thus, in 
those five States, and in five millions of free, enterprising peo- 
ple, we have before us the rich fruits of this policy. 

But now new light breaks upon us. Now Congress declares 
this ought never to have been, and the like of it must never be 
again. The sacred right of self-government is grossly violated 
by it. We even find some men who drew their first breath— 
and every other breath of their lives—under this very restric- 
tion, now live in dread of absolute suffocation if they should 
be restricted in the “sacred right” of taking slaves to Nebraska. 
That perfect liberty they sigh for—the liberty of making slaves 
of other people—Jefferson never thought of, their own fathers 


* This was an error which Lincoln later corrected. The ogee pa of 
slavery in ceding the Virginia territory was not a condition of the deed.—Ep. 
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never thought of, they never thought of themselves, a year ago. 
How fortunate for them they did not sooner become sensible 
of their great misery! Oh, how difhcult it is to treat with re- 
spect such assaults upon all we have ever really held sacred! 

But to return to history. In 1803 we purchased what was 
then called Louisiana, of France. It included the present 
States of Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, and Iowa; also the 
Territory of Minnesota, and the present bone of contention, 
Kansas and Nebraska. Slavery already existed among the 
French at New Orleans, and to some extent at St. Louis. In 
1812 Louisiana came into the Union as a slave state, without 
controversy. In 1818 or ’19, Missouri showed signs of a wish to 
come in with slavery. This was resisted by Northern members 
of Congress; and thus began the first great slavery agitation in 
the nation. This controversy lasted several months, and be- 
came very angry and exciting—the House of Representatives 
voting steadily for the prohibition of slavery in Missouri, and 
the Senate voting as steadily against it. Threats of the breaking 
up of the Union were freely made, and the ablest public men 
of the day became seriously alarmed. At length a compromise 
was made, in which, as in all compromises, both sides yielded 
something. It was a law, passed on the 6th of March, 1820, 
providing that Missouri might come into the Union with 
slavery, but that in all the remaining part of the territory pur- 
chased of France, which lies north of thirty-six degrees and 
thirty minutes north latitude, slavery should never be permit- 
ted. This provision of law is the “Missouri Compromise.” In 
excluding slavery north of the line, the same language is em- 
ployed as in the ordinance of 1787. It directly applied to Iowa. 
Minnesota, ard to the present bone of contention, Kansas and 
Nebraska. Whether there should or should not be slavery 
south of that line, nothing was said in the law. But Arkansas 
constituted the principal remaining part south of the line; 
and it has since been admitted as a slave State, without serious 
controversy. More recently, Iowa, north of the line, came in as 
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a free State without controversy. Still later, Minnesota, north 
of the line, had a territorial organization without controversy. 
Texas, principally south of the line, and west of Arkansas, 
though originally within the purchase from France, had, in 
1819, been traded off to Spain in our treaty for the acquisition 
of Florida. It has thus become a part of Mexico. Mexico revo- 
lutionized and became independent of Spain. American citi- 
zens began settling rapidly with their slaves in the southern 
part of Texas. Soon they revolutionized against Mexico, and 
established an independent government of their own, adopting 
a constitution with slavery, strongly resembling the constitu- 
tions of our slaves States. By still another rapid move, Texas, 
claiming a boundary much further west than when we parted 
with her in 1819, was brought back to the United States, and 
admitted into the Union as a slave State. 

Then there was little or no settlement in the northern part 
of Texas, a considerable portion of which lay north of the 
Missouri line; and in the resolutions admitting her into the 
Union, the Missouri restriction was expressly extended west- 
ward across her territory. This was in 1845, only nine years ago. 

Thus originated the Missouri Compromise; and thus has it 
been respected down to 1845. And even four years later, in 
1849, our distinguished senator, in a public address, held the 
following language in relation to it: 


The Missouri Compromise has been in practical operation foi 
about a quarter of a century, and has received the sanction and ap- 
probation of men of all parties in every section of the Union. It 
has allayed all sectional jealousies and irritations growing out of 
this vexed question, and harmonized and tranquilized the whole 
country. It has given to Henry Clay, as its prominent champion, 
the proud sobriquet of the “Great Pacificator,” and by that title, 
and for that service, his political friends had repeatedly appealed to 
the people to rally under his standard as a presidential candidate, 
as the man who had exhibited the patriotism and power to suppress 
an unholy and treasonable agitation, and preserve the Union. He 
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was not aware that any man or any party, from any section of the 
Union, had ever urged as an objection to Mr. Clay that he was the 
great champion of the Missouri Compromise. On the contrary, the 
effort was made by the opponents of Mr. Clay to prove that he 
was not entitled to the exclusive merit of that great patriotic meas- 
ure; and that the honor was equally due to others, as well as to him, 
for securing its adoption—that it had its origin in the hearts of all 
patriotic men, who desired to preserve and perpetuate the blessings 
of our glorious Union—an origin akin to that of the Constitution 
of the United States, conceived in the same spirit of fraternal affec- 
tion, and calculated to remove forever the only danger which 
seemed to threaten, at some distant day, to sever the social bond of 
union. All the evidences of public opinion at that day seemed to 
indicate that this Compromise had been canonized in the hearts of 
the American people, as a sacred thing which no ruthless hand 
would ever be reckless enough to disturb. 


I do not read this extract to involve Judge Douglas in an 
inconsistency. If he afterward thought he had been wrong, it 
was right for him to change. I bring this forward merely to 
show the high estimate placed on the Missouri Compromise 
by all parties up to so late as the year 1840. 

But going back a little in point of time. Our war with 
Mexico broke out in 1846. When Congress was about adjourn- 
ing that session, President Polk asked them to place two mil- 
lions of dollars under his control, to be used by him in the 
recess, if found practicable and expedient, in negotiating a 
treaty of peace with Mexico, and acquiring some part of her ` 
territory. A bill was duly gotten up for the purpose, and was 
progressing swimmingly in the House of Representatives, 
when a member by the name of David Wilmot, a Democrat 
from Pennsylvania, moved as an amendment, “Provided, that 
in any territory thus acquired there shall never be slavery.” 

This is the origin of the far-famed Wilmot proviso. It cre- 
ated a great flutter; but it stuck like wax, was voted into the 
bill, and the bill passed with it through the House. The Sen- 
ate, however, adjourned without final action on it, and so both 
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appropriation and proviso were lost for the time. The war con- 
tinued, and at the next session the President renewed his re- 
quest for the appropriation, enlarging the amount, I think, to 
three millions. Again came the proviso, and defeated the meas- 
ure. Congress adjourned again, and the war went on. In De- 
cember, 1847, the new Congress assembled. I was in the lower 
House that term. The Wilmot proviso, or the principle of it, 
was constantly coming up in some shape or other, and I think 
I may venture to say I voted for it at least forty times during 
the short time I was there. The Senate, however, held it in 
check, and it never became a law. In the spring of 1848 a treaty 
of peace was made with Mexico, by which we obtained that 
portion of her country which now constitutes the Territones 
of New Mexico and Utah, and the present State of California. 
By this treaty the Wilmot proviso was defeated, in so far as it 
was intended to be a condition of the acquisition of territory. 
Its friends, however, were still determined to find some way to 
restrain slavery from getting into the new country. This new 
acquisition lay directly west of our old purchase from France, 
and extended west to the Pacific Ocean, and was so situated 
that if the Missouri line should be extended straight west, the 
new country would be divided by such extended line, leaving 
some north and some south of it. On Judge Douglas’s motion, 
a bill, or provision of a bill, passed the Senate to so extend the 
Missouri line. The proviso men in the House, including my- 
self, voted it down, because, by implication, it gave up the 
southern part to slavery, while we were bent on having it all 
free. 

In the fall of 1848 the gold-mines were discovered in Cali- 
fornia. This attracted people to it with unprecedented rapidity, 
so that on, or soon after, the meeting of the new Congress in 
December, 1849, she already had a population of nearly a hun- 
dred thousand, had called a convention, formed a State Con- 
stitution excluding slavery, and was knocking for admission 
into the Union. The proviso men, of course, were for letting 
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her in, but the Senate, always true to the other side, would 
not consent to her admission, and there California stood, kept 
out of the Union because she would not let slavery into her 
borders. Under all the circumstances, perhaps, this was not 
wrong. There were other points of dispute connected with the 
general question of slavery, which equally needed adjustment. 
The South clamored for a more efficient fugitive-slave law. 
The North clamored for the abolition of a peculiar species of 
slave trade in the District of Columbia, in connection with 
which, in view from the windows of the Capitol, a sort of 
Negro livery-stable, where droves of Negroes were collected, 
temporarily kept, and finally taken to Southern markets, pre- 
cisely like droves of horses, had been openly maintained 
for fifty years. Utah and New Mexico needed territorial gov- 
ernments; and whether slavery should or should not be pro- 
hibited within them was another question. The indefinite 
western boundary of Texas was to be settled. She was a slave 
State, and consequently the farther west the slavery men could 
push her boundary, the more slave country they secured; and 
the farther east the slavery opponents could thrust the bound- 
ary back, the less slave ground was secured. Thus this was just 
as clearly a slavery question as any of the others. 

These points all needed adjustment, and they were held up, 
perhaps wisely, to make them help adjust one another. The 
Union now, as in 1820, was thought to be in danger, and devo- 
tion to the Union rightfully inclined men to yield somewhat 
in points, where nothing else could have so inclined them. A 
compromise was finally effected. The South got their new 
fugitive-slave law, and the North got California (by far the 
best part of our acquisition from Mexico) as a free State. The 
South got a provision that New Mexico and Utah, when ad- 
mitted as States, may come in with or without slavery as they 
may then choose; and the North got the slave trade abolished 
in the District of Columbia. The North got the western 
boundary of Texas thrown farther back eastward than the 
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South desired; but, in turn, they gave Texas ten millions of 
dollars with which to pay her old debts. ‘This is the compro- 
mise of 1850. 

Preceding the Presidential election of 1852, each of the 
great political parties, Democrats and Whigs, met in conven- 
tion and adopted resolutions indorsing the compromise of 
’50, as a “finality,” a final settlement, so far as these parties 
could make it so, of all slavery agitation. Previous to this, in 
1851, the Illinois legislature had indorsed it. 

During this long period of time, Nebraska had remained 
substantially an uninhabited country, but now emigration to 
and settlement within it began to take place. It is about one- 
third as large as the present United States, and its importance, 
so long overlooked, begins to come into view. The restriction 
of slavery by the Missouri Compromise directly applies to it 
—in fact was first made, and has since been maintained, ex- 
pressly for it. In 1853, a bill to give it a territorial government 
passed the House of Representatives, and, in the hands of 
Judge Douglas, failed of passing only for want of time. This 
bill contained no repeal of the Missouri Compromise. Indeed, 
when it was assailed because it did not contain such repeal, 
Judge Douglas defended it in its existing form. On January 
4, 1854, Judge Douglas introduces a new bill to give Nebraska 
territorial government. He accompanies this bill with a report, 
in which last he expressly recommends that the Missouri 
Compromise shall neither be affirmed nor repealed. Before 
long the bill is so modified as to make two territories instead 
of one, calling the southern one Kansas. 

Also, about a month after the introduction of the bill, on 
the judge’s own motion it is so amended as to declare the 
Missouri Compromise inoperative and void; and, substan- 
tially, that the people who go and settle there may establish 
slavery, or exclude it, as they may see fit. In this shape the bill 
passed both branches of Congress and became a law.* 


* It was signed by President Pierce on May 30, 1854. 
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This is the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. The fore- 
going history may not be precisely accurate in every particu- 
lar, but I am sure it is sufficiently so for all the use I shall 
attempt to make of it, and in it we have before us the chief 
material enabling us to judge correctly whether the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise is right or wrong. I think, and shall 
try to show, that it is wrong—wrong in its direct effect, letting 
slavery into Kansas and Nebraska, and wrong in its prospective 
principle, allowing it to spread to every other part of the wide 
world where men can be found inclined to take it. 

This declared indifference, but, as I must think, covert 
teal zeal, for the spread of slavery, I cannot but hate. I hate 
it because of the monstrous injustice of slavery itself. I hate it 
because it deprives our republican example of its just influence 
in the world; enables the enemies of free institutions with 
plausibility to taunt us as hypocrites; causes the real friends of 
freedom to doubt our sincerity; and especially because it forces 
sO many good men among ourselves into an open war with 
the very fundamental principles of civil liberty, criticizing the 
Declaration of Independence, and insisting that there is no 
right principle of action but self-interest. 

Before proceeding let me say that I think I have no preju- 
dice against the Southern people. They are just what we 
would be in their situation. If slavery did not now exist among 
them, they would not introduce it. If it did now exist among 
us, we should not instantly give it up. This I believe of the 
masses North and South. Doubtless there are individuals on 
both sides who would not hold slaves under any circum- 
stances, and others who would gladly introduce slavery anew 
if it were out of existence. We know that some Southern men 
do free their slaves, go North and become tip-top Abolition- 
ists, while some Northern ones go South and become most 
cruel slave-masters. 

When Southern people tell us they are no more responsible 
for the origin of slavery than we are, I acknowledge the fact. 
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When it is said that the institution exists, and that it is very 
difficult to get rid of it in any satisfactory way, I can under- 
stand and appreciate the saying. I surely will not blame them 
for not doing what I should not know how to do myself. If 
all earthly power were given me, I should not know what to do 
as to the existing institution. My first impulse would be to 
free all the slaves, and send them to Liberia, to their own 
native land. But a moment’s reflection would convince me 
that whatever of high hope (as I think there is) there may be 
in this in the long run, its sudden execution is impossible. 
If they were all landed there in a day, they would all perish 
in the next ten days; and there are not surplus shipping and. 
surplus money enough to carry them there in many times ten 
days. What then? Free them all, and keep them among us as 
underlings? Is it quite certain that this betters their condition? 
I think I would not hold one in slavery at any rate, yet the 
point is not clear enough for me to denounce people upon. 
What next? Free them, and make them politically and socially 
our equals. My own feelings will not admit of this, and if mine 
would, we well know that those of the great mass of whites 
will not. Whether this feeling accords with justice and sound 
judgment is not the sole question, if indeed it is any part of it. 
A universal feeling, whether well or ill founded, cannot be 
safely disregarded. We cannot then make them equals. It does 
scem to me that systems of gradual emancipation might be 
adopted, but for their tardiness in this I will not undertake to 
judge our brethren of the South. 

When they remind us of their constitutional rights, I ac- 
knowledge them—not grudgingly, but fully and fairly; and I 
would give them any legislation for the reclaiming of their 
fugitives which should not in its stringency be more likely 
to carry a free man into slavery than our ordinary criminal 
laws are to hang an innocent one. 

But all this, to my judgment, furnishes no more excuse for 
permitting slavery to go into our own free territory than it 
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would for reviving the African slave trade by law. The law 
which forbids the bringing of slaves from Africa, and that 
which has so long forbidden the taking of them into Nebraska, 
can hardly be distinguished on any moral principle, and the 
repeal of the former could find quite as plausible excuses as 
that of the latter. 

The arguments by which the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise is sought to be justified are these: First. That the 
‘Nebraska country needed a territorial government. Second. 
That in various ways the public had repudiated that com- 
promise and demanded the repeal, and therefore should not 
now complain of it. And, lastly, That the repeal establishes a 
principle which is intrinsically nght. 

I will attempt an answer to each of them in its turn. First, 
then. If that country was in need of a territorial organization, 
could it not have had it as well without as with a repeal? 
Iowa and Minnesota, to both of which the Missouri restric- 
tion applied, had, without its repeal, each in succession, ter- 
ritorial organizations. And even the year before, a bill for 
Nebraska itself was within an ace of passing without the repeal- 
ing clause, and this in the hands of the same men who are 
now the champions of repeal. Why no necessity then for 
repeal? But still later, when this very bill was first brought in, 
it contained no repeal. But, say they, because the people had 
demanded, or rather commanded, the repeal, the repeal was 
to accompany the organization whenever that should occur. 

Now, I deny that the public ever demanded any such thing 
—ever repudiated the Missouri Compromise, ever commanded 
its repeal. I deny it, and call for the proof. It is not contended, 
I believe, that any such command has ever been given in ex- 
press terms. It is only said that it was done in principle. The 
support of the Wilmot proviso is the first fact mentioned to 
prove that the Missouri restriction was repudiated in prin- 
ciple, and the second is the refusal to extend the Missouri line 
over the country acquired from Mexico, These are near enough 
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alike to be treated together. The one was to exclude the 
chances of slavery from the whole new acquisition by the 
lump, and the other was to reject a division of it, by which 
one half was to be given up to those chances. Now, whether 
‘this was a repudiation of the Missouri line in principle de- 
pends upon whether the Missouri law contained any principle 
requiring the line to be extended over the country acquired 
from Mexico. I contend it did not. I insist that it contained 
no general principle, but that it was, in every sense, specific. 
That its terms limit it to the country purchased from France 
is undenied and undeniable. It could have no principle beyond 
the intention of those who made it. They did not intend to 
extend the line to country which they did not own. If they 
intended to extend it in the event of acquiring additional 
territory, why did they not say so? It was just as easy to say 
that “in all the country west of the Mississippi which we 
now own, or may hereafter acquire, there shall never be 
slavery,” as to say what they did say; and they would have said 
it if they had meant it. An intention to extend the law is not 
only not mentioned in the law, but is not mentioned in any 
contemporaneous history. Both the law itself, and the history 
of the times, are a blank as to any principle of extension; and 
by neither the known rules of construing statutes and con- 
tracts, nor by common sense, can such principle be inferred. 

Another fact showing the specific character of the Missouri 
law—showing that it intended no more than it expressed, 
showing that the line was not intended as a universal dividing 
line between free and slave territory, present and prospective, 
north of which slavery could never go—is the fact that by that 
very law Missouri came in as a slave State, north of the line. 
If that law contained any prospective principle, the whole law 
must be looked to in order to ascertain what the principle 
was. And by this rule the South could fairly contend that 
inasmuch as they got one slave State north of the line at the 
inception of the law, they have the right to have another given 
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them north of it occasionally, now and then, in the indefinite 
westward extension of the line. This demonstrates the ab- 
surdity of attempting to deduce a prospective principle from 
the Missouri Compromise line. 

When we voted for the Wilmot proviso we were voting to 
keep slavery out of the whole Mexican acquisition, and little 
did we think we were thereby voting to let it into Nebraska, 
lying several hundred miles distant. When we voted against 
extending the Missouri line, little did we think we were 
voting to destroy the old line, then of near thirty years’ 
standing. 

To argue that we thus repudiated the Missouri Compromise 
is no less absurd than it would be to argue that because we 
have so far forborne to acquire Cuba, we have thereby, in 
principle, repudiated our former acquisitions and determined 
to throw them out of the Union. No less absurd than it would 
be to say that because I may have refused to build an addition 
to my house, I thereby have decided to destroy the existing 
house! And if I catch you setting fire to my house, you will 
turn upon me and say I instructed you to do it! 

The most conclusive argument, however, that while for the 
Wilmot proviso, and while voting against the extension of the 
Missouri line, we never thought of disturbing the original 
Missouri Compromise, is found in the fact that there was then, 
and still is, an unorganized tract of fine country, nearly as 
large as the State of Missouri, lying immediately west of 
Arkansas and south of the Missouri Compromise line, and 
that we never attempted to prohibit slavery as to it. I wish 
particular attention to this: It adjoins the original Missouri 
Compromise line by its northern boundary, and consequently 
is part of the country into which by implication slavery was 
permitted to go by that compromise. There it has lain open 
ever since, and there it still lies, and yet no effort has been 
made at any time to wrest it from the South. In all our strug- 
gles to prohibit slavery within our Mexican acquisitions, we 
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never so much as lifted a finger to prohibit it as to this tract. 
Is not this entirely conclusive that at all times we have held 
the Missouri Compromise as a sacred thing, even when 
against ourselves as well as when for us? 

Senator Douglas sometimes says the Missouri line itself was 
in principle only an extension of the line of the Ordinance of 
’87—that is to say, an extension of the Ohio River. I think this 
is weak enough on its face. I will remark, however, that, as a 
glance at the map will show, the Missouri line is a long way 
farther south than the Ohio, and that if our senator in propos- 
ing his extension had stuck to the principle of jogging south- 
ward, perhaps it might not have been voted down so readily. 

But next it is said that the compromises of ’so, and the rati- 
fication of them by both political parties in ’52, established a 
new principle which required the repeal of the Missouri Com. 
promise. This again I deny. I deny it, and demand the proof. 
I have already stated fully what the compromises of ’5o are. 
That particular part of those measures from which the virtual 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise is sought to be inferred 
(for it is admitted they contain nothing about it in express 
terms) is the provision in the Utah and New Mexico laws 
which permits them when they seek admission into the Union 
as States to come in with or without slavery, as they shall then 
see fit. Now I insist this provision was made for Utah and 
New Mexico, and for no other place whatever. It had no more 
direct reference to Nebraska than it had to the territories of 
the moon. But, say they, it had reference to Nebraska in prin- 
ciple. Let us see. The North consented to this provision, not 
because they considered it right in itself, but because they 
were Compensated—paid for it. 

They at the same time got California into the Union as a 
free State. This was far the best part of all they had struggled 
for by the Wilmot proviso. They also got the area of slavery 
somewhat narrowed in the settlement of the boundary of 
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Texas. Also they got the slave trade abolished in the District 
of Columbia. 

For all these desirable objects the North could afford to 
yield something; and they did yield to the South the Utah and 
New Mexico provision. I do not mean that the whole North, 
or even a majority, yielded, when the law passed; but enough 
yielded, when added to the vote of the South, to carry the 
measure, Nor can it be pretended that the principle of this 
arrangement requires us to permit the same provision to be 
applied to Nebraska, without any equivalent at all. Give us 
another free State; press the boundary of Texas still further 
back; and give us another step toward the destruction of 
slavery in the District, and you present us a similar case. But 
ask us not to repeat, for nothing, what you paid for in the 
first instance. If you wish the thing again, pay again. That is 
the principle of the compromises of ’50, if, indeed, they had 
any principles beyond their specific terms—it was the system 
of equivalents. 

Again, if Congress, at that time, intended that all future 
Territories, should, when admitted as States, come in with 
or without slavery, at their own option, why did it not say so? 
With such a universal provision, all know the bills could not 
have passed. Did they, then—could they—establish a principle 
contrary to their own intention? Still further, if they intended 
to establish the principle that, whenever Congress had control, 
it should be left to the people to do as they thought fit with 
slavery, why did they not authorize the people of the District 
of Columbia, at their option, to abolish slavery within their 
limits? 

I personally know that this has not been left undone be- 
cause it was unthought of. It was frequently spoken of by 
members of Congress, and by citizens of Washington, six 
years ago; and I heard no one express a doubt that a system 
of gradual emancipation, with compensation to owners, would 
meet the approbation of a large majority of the white people 
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of the District. But without the action of Congress they could 
say nothing; and Congress said “No.” In the measures of 1850, 
Congress had the subject of slavery in the District expressly in 
hand. If they were then establishing the principle of allowing 
the people to do as they please with slavery, why did they not 
apply the principle to that people? 

Again, it is claimed that by the resolutions of the Illinois 
legislature, passed in 1851, the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise was demanded. This I deny also. Whatever may be 
worked out by a criticism of the language of those resolutions, 
the people have never understood them as being any more 
than an indorsement of the compromises of 1850, and a release 
of our senators from voting for the Wilmot proviso. The 
whole people are living witnesses that this only was their view. 
Finally, it is asked, “If we did not mean to apply the Utah and 
New Mexico provision to all future territories, what did we 
mean when we, in 1852, indorsed the compromises of 1850?” ` 

For myself I can answer this question most easily. I meant 
not to ask a repeal or modification of the fugitive-slave law. 
I meant not to ask for the abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia. I meant not to resist the admission of Utah and 
New Mexico, even should they ask to come in as slave States. 
I meant nothing about additional Territories, because, as I 
understood, we then had no Territory whose character as to 
slavery was not already settled. As to Nebraska, I regarded its 
character as being fixed by the Missouri Compromise for 
thirty years—as unalterably fixed as that of my own home in 
Illinois. As to new acquisitions, I said, “Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof.” When we make new acquisitions, we will, 
as heretofore, try to manage them somehow. That is my 
answer; that is what I meant and said; and I appeal to the 
people to say each for himself, whether that is not a the 
universal meaning of the free States. 

- And now, in tum, let me ask a few questions. If, by any or 
all these matters, the repeal of the Missouri Compromise was 
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commanded, why was not the command sooner obeyed? Why 
was the repeal omitted in the Nebraska bill of 1853? Why was 
it omitted in the original bill of 1854? Why in the accompany- 
ing report was such a repeal characterized as a departure from 
the course pursued in 1850? and its continued omission recom- 
mended? 

I am aware Judge Douglas now argues that the subsequent 
express repeal is no substantial alteration of the bill. ‘This argu- 
ment seems wonderful to me. It is as if one should argue that 
white and black are not different. He admits, however, that 
there is a literal change in the bill, and that he made the 
change in deference to other senators who would not support 
the bill without. This proves that those other senators thought 
the change a substantial one, and that the judge thought their 
opinions worth deferring to. His own opinions, therefore, 
seem not to rest on a very firm basis, even in his own mind; 
and I suppose the world believes, and will continue to believe, 
that precisely on the substance of that change this whole agi- 
tation has arisen. 

I conclude, then, that the public never demanded the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise. 

I now come to consider whether the appeal, with its avowed 
principles, is intrinsically right. I insist that it is not. Take the 
particular case. A controversy had arisen between the advocates 
and opponents of slavery, in relation to its establishment within 
the country we had purchased of France. The southern, and 
then best, part of the purchase was already in as a slave State. 
The controversy was settled by also letting Missouri in as a 
slave State; but with the agreement that within all the remain- 
ing part of the purchase, north of a certain line, there should 
never be slavery. As to what was to be done with the remaining 
part south of the line, nothing was said; but perhaps the fair 
implication was, it should come in with slavery if it should so 
choose. The southern part, except a portion heretofore men- 
tioned, afterward did come in with slavery, as the State of 
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Arkansas. All these many years, since 1820, the northern part 
had remained a wilderness. At length settlements began in it 
also. In due course Iowa came in as a free State, and Minne- 
sota was given a territorial government, without removing the 
Slavery restriction. Finally, the sole remaining part north of 
the line—Kansas and Nebraska—was to be organized; and it is 
proposed, and carried, to blot out the old dividing line of 
thirty-four years’ standing, and to open the whole of that 
country to the introduction of slavery. Now this, to my mind, 
is manifestly unjust. After an angry and dangerous contro- 
versy, the parties made friends by dividing the bone of con- 
tention. The one party first appropriates her own share, beyond 
all power to be disturbed in the possession of it, and then seizes 
the share of the other party. It is as if two starving men had 
divided their only loaf; the one had hastily swallowed his half, 
and then grabbed the other’s half just as he was putting it to 
his mouth. 

Let me here drop the main argument, to notice what I con- 
sider rather an inferior matter. It is argued that slavery will 
not go to Kansas and Nebraska, in any event. This is a pallia- 
tion, a lullaby. I have some hope that it will not; but let us not 
be too confident. As to climate, a glance at the map shows that 
there are five slave States—Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Missouri, and also the District of Columbia, all 
north of the Missouri Compromise line. The census returns of 
1850 show that within these there are 867,276 slaves, being 
more than one-fourth of all the slaves in the nation. 

It is not climate then, that will keep slavery out of these Ter 
titories. Is there anything in the peculiar nature of the coun- 
try? Missouri adjoins these Territories by her entire western 
boundary, and slavery is already within every one of her 
western counties. I have even heard it said that there are more 
slaves in proportion to whites in the northwestern county of 
Missouri, than within any other county in the State. Slavery 
pressed entirely up to the old western boundary of the State, 
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and when rather recently a part of that boundary at the north- 
west was moved out a little farther west, slavery followed on 
quite up to the new line. Now when the restriction is removed, 
what is to prevent it from going still farther? Climate will not, 
no peculiarity of the country will, nothing in nature will. Will 
the disposition of the people prevent it? Those nearest the 
scene are all in favor of the extension. The Yankees who are 
opposed to it may be most numerous; but, in military phrase, 
the battlefield is too far from their base of operations. 

But it is said, there now is no law in Nebraska on the sub- 
ject of slavery, and that, in such case, taking a slave there op- 
erates his freedom. That is good book-law, but is not the rule 
of actual practice. Whatever slavery is it has been first intro- 
duced without law. ‘The oldest laws we find concerning it are 
not laws introducing it, but regulating it as an already existing 
thing. A white man takes his slave to Nebraska now. Who will 
inform the Negro that he is free? Who will take him before 
court to test.the question of his freedom? In ignorance of his 
legal emancipation he is kept chopping, splitting, and plowing. 
Others are brought, and move on in the same track. At last, 
if ever the time for voting comes on the, question of slavery, 
the institution already, in fact, exists in the country, and can- 
not well be removed. The fact of its presence, and the diffculty 
of its removal, will carry the vote in its favor. Keep it out until 
a vote is taken, and a vote in favor of it cannot be got in any 
population of forty thousand on earth, who have been drawn 
together by the ordinary motives of emigration and settlement. 
To get slaves into the Territory simultaneously with the whites 
in the incipient stages of settlement is the precise stake played 
for and won in this Nebraska measure. 

The question is asked us: “If slaves will go in notwithstand- 
ing the general principle of law liberates them, why would 
they not equally go in against positive statute law—go in, even 
if the Missouri restriction were maintained?” I answer, because 
it takes a much bolder man to venture in with his property in 
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the latter case than in the former; because the positive congres- 
sional enactment is known to and respected by all, or nearly all, 
whereas the negative principle that no law is free law is not 
much known except among lawyers. We have some experience 
of this practical difference. In spite of the ordinance of 87, 
a few Negroes were brought into Illinois, and held in a state 
of quasi-slavery, not enough, however, to carry a vote of the 
people in favor of the institution when they came to form a 
constitution. But into the adjoining Missouri country, where 
there was no ordinance of ’87—was no restriction, they were 
carried ten times, nay, a hundred times, as fast, and actually 
made a slave State. This is fact—naked fact. 

Another lullaby argument is that taking slaves to new coun- 
tries does not increase their number, does not make any one 
slave who would otherwise be free. There is some truth in this, 
and I am glad of it; but it is not wholly true. The African slave 
trade is not yet effectually suppressed; and if we make a reason- 
able deduction for the white people among us who are for- 
eigners and the descendants of foreigners arriving here since 
1808,* we shall find the increase of the black population out- 
running that of the white to an extent unaccountable, except 
by supposing that some of them, too, have been coming from 
Africa. If this be so, the opening of new countries to the insti- 
tution increases the demand for and augments the price of 
slaves, and so does, in fact, make slaves of freemen, by causing 
them to be brought from Africa and sold into bondage. 

But however this may be, we know the opening of new coun- 
tries to slavery tends to the perpetuation of the institution, and 
so does keep men in slavery who would otherwise be free. 
This result we do not feel like favoring, and we are under no 
legal obligation to suppress our feelings in this respect. 

Equal justice to the South, it is said, requires us to consent 
to the extension of slavery to new countries. That is to say, 
inasmuch as you do not object to my taking my hog to 


* The African slave trade had been forbidden by law in 1808. 
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Nebraska, therefore I must not object to you taking your slave. 
Now, I admit that this is perfectly logical, if there is no dif- 
ference between hogs and Negroes. But while you thus require 
me to deny the humanity of the Negro, I wish to ask whether 
you of the South, yourselves, have ever been willing to do as 
much? It is kindly provided that of all those who come into 
the world only a small percentage are natural tyrants. That 
percentage is no larger in the slave States than in the free. 
The great majority South, as well as North, have human sympa- 
thies, of which they can no more divest themselves than they 
can of their sensibility to physical pain. These sympathies in 
the bosoms of the Southern people manifest, in many ways, 
their sense of the wrong of slavery, and their consciousness 
that, after all, there is humanity in the Negro. If they deny this, 
let me address them a few plain questions. In 1820 you joined 
the North, almost unanimously, in declaring the African slave 
trade piracy, and in annexing to it the punishment of death. 
Why did you do this? If you did not feel that it was wrong, 
why did you join in providing that men should be hung for 
it? The practice was no more than bringing wild Negroes 
from Africa to such as would buy them. But you never thought 
of hanging men for catching and selling wild horses, wild buf- 
faloes, or wild bears. 

Again, you have among you a sneaking individual of the 
class of native tyrants known as the “Slave Dealer.” He watches 
your necessities, and crawls up to buy your slave, at a specu- 
lating price. If you cannot help it, you sell to him; but if you 
can help it, you drive him from your door. You despise him 
utterly. You do not recognize him as a friend, or even as an 
honest man. Your children must not play with his; they may 
rollick freely with the little’Negroes, but not with the slave 
dealer’s children. If you are obliged to deal with him, you try 
to get through the job without so much as touching him. It 
is common with you to join hands with men you meet, but 
with the slave dealer you avoid the ceremony—instinctively 
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shrinking from the snaky contact. If he grows rich and retires 
from business, you still remember him, and still keep up the 
ban of non-intercourse upon him and his family. Now why is 
this? You do not so treat the man who deals in com, cotton, 
or tobacco. 

And yet again. There are in the United States and Terri- 
tories, including the District of Columbia, 433,643 free blacks. 
At five hundred dollars per head they are worth over two hun- 
dred millions of dollars. How comes this vast amount uf 
property to be running about without owners? We do not see 
free horses or free cattle running at large. How is this? All 
these free blacks are the descendants of slaves, or have been 
slaves themselves; and they would be slaves now but for some- 
thing which has operated on their white owners, inducing them 
at vast pecuniary sacrifice to liberate them. What is that some- 
thing? Is there any mistaking it? In all these cases it is your 
sense of justice and human sympathy continually telling you 
that the poor Negro has some natural right to himself—that 
those who deny it and make mere merchandise of him deserve 
kickings, contempt, and death. 

And now why will you ask us to deny the humanity of the 
slave, and estimate him as only the equal of the hog? Why ask 
us to do what you will not do yourselves? Why ask us to do 
for nothing what two hundred millions of dollars could not 
induce you to do? 

But one great argument in support of the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise is still to come. That argument is “the 
sacred right of self-government.” It seems our distinguished 
Senator has found great difficulty in getting his antagonists, 
even in the Senate, to meet him fairly on this argument. Some 
poet has said: 


Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 


At the hazard of being thought one of the fools of this quota- 
tion, I meet that argument—I rush in—I take that bull by 
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the horns. I trust I understand and truly estimate the right of 
self-government. My faith in the proposition that each man 
should do precisely as he pleases with all which is exclusively 
his own lies at the foundation of the sense of justice there is in 
me. I extend the principle to communities of men as well as 
to individuals. I so extend it because it is politically wise. as 
well as naturally just: politically wise in saving us from broils 
about matters which do not concern us. Here, or at Washing- 
ton, I would not trouble myself with the oyster laws of Vir- 
ginia, or the cranberry laws of Indiana. The doctrine of self- 
government is right—absolutely and eternally right—but it has 
no just application as here attempted. Or perhaps I should 
rather say that whether it has such application depends upon 
whether a Negro is not or is a man. If he is not a man, in that 
case he who is a man may as a matter of self-government do 
just what he pleases with him. 

But if the Negro is a man, is it not to that extent a total 
destruction of self-government to say that he too shall not 
govern himself? When the white man governs himself, that is 
self-government; but when he governs himself and also gov- 
erns another man, that is more than self-government—that is 
despotism. If the Negro is a man, why then my ancient faith 
teaches me that “all men are created equal,” and that there 
can be no moral right in connection with one man’s making a 
slave of another. 

Judge Douglas frequently, with bitter irony and sarcasm, 
paraphrases our argument by saying: “The white people of 
Nebraska are good enough to govern themselves, but they are 
not good enough to govern a few miserable Negroes!” 

Well! I doubt not that the people of Nebraska are and will 
continue to be as good as the average of people elsewhere. I 
do not say the contrary. What I do say is that no man is good 
enough to govern another man without that other’s consent. 
I say this is the leading principle, the sheet-anchor of Amer- 
ican republicanism. Our Declaration of Independence says: 
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We hold these truths to be self-evident: That all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able nghts; that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. That to secure these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, DERIVING THEIR JUST POWERS FROM THE CONSENT OF 
THE GOVERNED. 


I have quoted so much at this time merely to show that, 
according to our ancient faith, the just powers of governments 
are derived from the consent of the governed. Now the rela- 
tion of master and slave is pro tanto a total violation of this 
principle. The master not only governs the slave without his 
consent, but he governs him by a set of rules altogether dif- 
ferent from those which he prescribes for himself. Allow all 
the governed an equal voice in the government, and that, and 
that only, is self-government. 

Let it not be said I am contending for the establishment of 
political and social equality between the whites and blacks. I 
have already said the contrary. I am not combating the argu- 
ment of necessity, arising from the fact that the blacks are al- 
ready among us; but I am combating what is set up as moral 
argument for allowing them to be taken where they have never 
yet been—arguing against the extension of a bad thing, which, 
where it already exists, we must of necessity manage as we best 
can. 

In support of his application of the doctrine of self-govern- 
ment, Senator Douglas has sought to bring to his aid the 
opinions and examples of our Revolutionary fathers. I am glad 
he has done this. I love the sentiments of those old-time men, 
and shall be most happy to abide by their opinions. He shows 
us that when it was in contemplation for the colonies to break 
off from Great Britain, and set up a new government for them- 
selves, several of the States instructed their delegates to go 
for the measure, provided each State should be allowed to regu- 
late its domestic concerns in its own way. I do not quote; but 
this is substance. This was right; I see nothing objectionable 
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in it. I also think it probable that it had some reference to the 
existence of slavery among them. I will not deny that it had. 
But had it any reference to the carrying of slavery into new 
countries? That is the question, and we will let the fathers 
themselves answer it. 

This same generation of men, and mostly the same individ- 
uals of the generation who declared this principle, who de- 
clared independence, who fought the war of the Revolution 
through, who afterward made the Constitution under which 
we still live—these same men passed the Ordinance of ’87, de- 
claring that slavery should never go to the Northwest Terri- 
tory. I have no doubt Judge Douglas thinks they were very 
inconsistent in this. It is a question of discrimination between 
them and him. But there is not an inch of ground left for his 
claiming that their opinions, their example, their authority, are 
on his side in the controversy. 

Again, is not Nebraska, while a Territory, a part of us? Do 
we not own the country? And if we surrender the control of 
it, do we not surrender the nght of self-government? It is part 
of ourselves. If you say we shall not control it, because it 1s 
only part, the same is true of every other part; and when all 
the parts are gone, what has become of the whole? What is 
then left of us? What use for the General Government, when 
there is nothing left for it to govern? 

But you say this question should be left to the people of 
Nebraska, because they are more particularly interested. If this 
be the rule, you must leave it to each individual to say for 
himself whether he will have slaves. What better moral nght 
have thirty-one citizens of Nebraska to say that the thirty- 
second shall not hold slaves than the people of the thirty-one 
States have to say that slavery shall not go into the thirty- 
second State at all? 

But if it is a sacred nght for the people of Nebraska to take 
and hold slaves there, it is equally their sacred right to buy 
them ‘where they can buy them cheapest; and that, andoubt- 
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edly, will be on the coast of Africa, provided you will consent 
not to hang them for going there to buy them. You must 
remove this restriction, too, from the sacred nght of self- 
government. I am aware, you say, that taking slaves from the 
States to Nebraska does not make slaves of freemen; but the 
African slave trader can say just as much. He does not catch 
free Negroes and bring them here. He finds them already 
slaves in the hands of their black captors, and he honestly buys 
them at the rate of a red cotton handkerchief a head. This is 
very cheap, and it is a great abridgment of the sacred right 
of self-government to hang men for engaging in this profitable 
trade. 

Another important objection to this avplication of the 
right of self-government is that it enables the first few to de- 
prive the succeeding many of a free exercise of the right of 
self-government. The first few may get slavery in, and the 
subsequent many cannot easily get it out. How common is th> 
remark now in the slave States, “If we were only clear of ow 
slaves, how much better it would be for us.” They are actu- 
ally deprived of the privilege of governing themselves as they 
would, by the action of a very few in the beginning. The same 
thing was true of the whole nation at the time our Constitution 
was formed. 

Whether slavery shall go into Nebraska, or other new Ter- 
ritories, is not a matter of exclusive concern to the people who 
may go there. The whole nation is interested that the best use 
shall be made of these Territories. We want them for homes 
of free white people. This they cannot be, to any considerable 
extent, if slavery shall be planted within them. Slave States are 
places for poor white people to remove from, not to remove to. 
New free States are the places for poor people to go to, and 
better their condition. For this use the nation needs these 
Territories. 

Still further: there are constitutional relations between the 
slave and free States which are degrading to the latter. We are 
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under legal obligations to catch and return their runaway slaves 
to them: a sort of dirty, disagreeable job, which, I believe, as a 
general rule, the slaveholders will not perform for one another. 
Then again, in the control of the government—the manage- 
ment of the partnership affairs—they have greatly the advan- 
tage of us. By the Constitution each State has two senators, 
each has a number of representatives in proportion to the 
number of its people, and each has a number of presidential 
electors equal to the whole number of its senators and repre- 
sentatives together. But in ascertaining the number of the 
people for this purpose, five slaves are counted as being equal 
to three whites. The slaves do not vote; they are only counted 
and so used as to swell the influence of the white people’s 
votes. The practical effect of this is more aptly shown by a 
comparison of the States of South Carolina and Maine. South 
Carolina has six representatives, and so has Maine; South Caro- 
lina has eight presidential electors, and so has Maine. This is 
precise equality so far; and of course they are equal in senators, 
each having two. Thus in the control of the government the 
two States are equals precisely. But how are they in the number 
of their white people? Maine has 581,813, while South Caro- 
lina has 274,567; Maine has twice as many as South Carolina, 
and 32,679 over. Thus, each white man in South Carolina is 
more than the double of any man in Maine. This is all because 
South Carolina, besides her free people, has 384,984. slaves. 
The South Carolinian has precisely the same advantage over 
the white man in every other free State as well as in Maine. 
He is more than the double of any one of us in this crowd. The 
same advantage, but not to the same extent, is held by all the 
citizens of the slave States over those of the free; and it is an 
absolute truth, without an exception, that there is no voter in 
any slave State, but who has more legal power in the govern- 
ment than any voter in any free State. There is no instance of 
exact equality; and the disadvantage is against us the whole 
chapter through. This principle, in the aggregate, gives the 
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slave States in the present Congress twenty additional repre- 
sentatives, being seven more than the whole majority by which 
they passed the Nebraska bill. 

Now all this is manifestly unfair; yet I do not mention it to 
complain of it, in so far as it is already settled. It is in the Con- 
stitution, and I do not for that cause, or any other cause, pro- 
pose to destroy, or alter, or disregard the Constitution. I stand 
to it, fairly, fully, and firmly. 

But when I am told I must leave it altogether to other 
people to say whether new partners are to be bred up and 
brought into the firm, on the same degrading terms against 
me, I respectfully demur. I insist that whether I shall be a 
whole man, or only the half of one, in comparison with 
others, is a question in which I am somewhat concerned, and 
one which no other man can have a sacred right of deciding 
forme. If I am wrong in this—if it really be a sacred right of 
self-government in the man who shall go to Nebraska to 
decide whether he will be the equal of me or the double of me, 
then, after he shall have exercised that right, and thereby shall 
have reduced me to a still smaller fraction of a man than I 
already am, I should like for some gentleman, deeply skilled 
in the mysteries of sacred rights, to provide himself with a 
microscope, and peep about, and find out, if he can, what has 
become of my sacred rights. They will surely be too small for 
detection with the naked eye. 

Finally, I insist that if there is anything which it is the duty 
of the whole people to never intrust to any hands but their 
own, that thing is the preservation and perpetuity of their own 
liberties and institutions. And if they shall think, as I do, that 
the extension of slavery endangers them more than any or all 
other causes, how recreant to themselves if they submit the 
question, and with it the fate of their country, to a mere 
handful of men bent only on self-interest. If this question 
of slavery extension were an insignificant one—one having no 
power to do harm—it might be shuffled aside in this way; and 
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being, as it is, the great Behemoth of danger, shall the strong 
grip of the nation be loosened upon him, to intrust him to 
the hands of such feeble keepers? 

I have done with this mighty argument of self-government. 
Go, sacred thing! Go in peace. 

But Nebraska is urged as a great Union-saving measure. 
Well, I too go for saving the Union. Much as I hate slavery, 
I would consent to the extension of it rather than see the 
Union dissolved, just as I would consent to any great evil 
to avoid a greater one. But when I go to Union-saving, I must 
believe, at least, that the means I employ have some adapta- 
tion to the end. To my mind, Nebraska has no such adapta- 
tion. 


It hath no relish of salvation in it. 


It is an aggravation, rather, of the only one thing which ever 
endangers the Union. When it came upon us, all was peace 
and quiet. The nation was looking to the forming of new 
bonds of union, and a long course of peace and prosperity 
seemed to lie before us. In the whole range of possibility, there 
scarcely appears to me to have been anything out of which 
the slavery agitation could have been revived, except the very 
project of repealing the Missouri Compromise. Every inch of 
territory we owned already had a definite settlement of the 
slavery question, by which all parties were pledged to abide. 
Indeed, there was no uninhabited country on the continent 
which we could acquire, if we except some extreme northern 
tegions which are wholly out of the question. 

In this state of affairs the Genius of Discord himself could 
scarcely have invented a way of again setting us by the ears 
but by turning back and destroying the peace measures of the 
past. The counsels of that Genius seem to have prevailed. The 
Missouri Compromise was repealed; and here we are in the 
midst of a new slavery agitation, such, I think, as we have 
never seen before. Who is responsible for this? Is it those who 
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resist the measure, or those who causelessly brought it forward 
and pressed it through, having reason to know, and in fact 
knowing, it must and would be so resisted? It could not but 
be expected by its author that it would be looked upon as a 
measure for the extension of slavery, aggravated by a gross 
breach of faith. 

Argue as you will and long as you will, this is the naked 
front and aspect of the measure. And in this aspect it could 
not but produce agitation. Slavery is founded in the selfish- 
ness of man’s nature—opposition to it in his love of justice. 
These principles are an eternal antagonism, and when brought 
into collision so fiercely as slavery extension brings them, 
shocks and throes and convulsions must ceaselessly follow. 
Repeal the Missouri Compromise, repeal all compromises, re- 
peal the Declaration of Independence, repeal all past history, 
you still cannot repeal human nature. It still will be the abun- 
dance of man’s heart that slavery extension is wrong, and out 
of the abundance of his heart his mouth will continue to 
speak. 

The structure, too, of the Nebraska bill is very peculiar. 
The people are to decide the question of slavery for them- 
selves; but when they are to decide, or how they are to decide, 
or whether, when the question is once decided, it is to remain 
so or is to be subject to an indefinite succession of new trials, 
the law does not say. Is it to be decided by the first dozen 
settlers who arrive there, or is it to await the arrival of a hun- 
dred? Is it to be decided by a vote of the people or a vote of 
the legislature, or, indeed, by 2 vote of any sort? To these 
questions the law gives no answer. There is a mystery about 
this; for when a member proposed to give the legislature ex- 
press authority to exclude slavery, it was hooted down by the 
friends of the bill. This fact is worth remembering. Some 
Yankees in the East are sending emigrants to Nebraska* to ex- 


* An emigtant aid society had been established in New England to give 
financial assistance to Free State men who were willing to settle in the Kansas- 
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clude slavery from it; and, so far as I can judge, they expect 
the question to be decided by voting in some way or other. 
But the Missourians are awake, too. They are within a stone’s 
throw of the contested ground. They hold meetings and pass 
resolutions, in which not the slightest allusion to voting 1s 
made. They resolve that slavery already exists in the Territory; 
that more shall go there; that they, remaining in Missouri, 
will protect it, and that Abolitionists shall be hung or driven 
away. Through all this bowie-knives and six-shooters are seen 
plainly enough, but never a glimpse of the ballot-box. 

And, really, what is the result of all this? Each party within 
having numerous and determined backers without, is it not 
probable that the contest will come to blows and bloodshed? 
Could there be a more apt invention to bring about collision 
and violence on the slavery question than this Nebraska proj- 
ect is? I do not charge or believe that such was intended by 
Congress; but if they had literally formed a ring and placed 
champions within it to fight out the controversy, the fight 
could be no more likely to come off than it is. And if this 
fight should begin, is it likely to take a very peaceful, Union- 
saving turn? Will not the first drop of blood so shed be the 
real knell of the Union? 

The Missouri Compromise ought to be aoe For the 
sake of the Union, it ought to be restored. We ought to elect 
a House of Representatives which will vote its restoration. If 
by any means we omit to do this, what follows? Slavery may 
or may not be established in Nebraska. But whether it be or 
not, we shall have repudiated—discarded from the councils of 
the mation—the spirit of compromise; for who, after this, will 
ever trust in national compromise? The spirit of mutual con- 
cession—that spirit which first gave us the Constitution, and 
which has thrice saved the Union—we shall have strangled 
and cast from us forever. And what shall we have in lieu of 
it? The South flushed with triumph and tempted .to excess; 
the North, betrayed as they believe, brooding on wrong and 
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burning for revenge. One side will provoke, the other resent. 
The one will taunt, the other defy; one agresses, the other re- 
taliates. Already a few in the North defy all constitutional 
restraints, resist the execution of the fugitive-slave law, and 
even menace the institution of slavery in the States where it 
exists. Already a few in the South claim the constitutional 
right to take and to hold slaves in the free States—demand the 
revival of the slave trade—and demand a treaty with Great 
Britain by which fugitive slaves may be reclaimed from Can- 
ada. As yet they are but few on either side. It 1s a grave ques- 
tion for lovers of the Union, whether the final destruction of 
the Missouri Compromise, and with it the spirit of all com- 
promise, will or will not embolden and embitter each of these, 
and fatally increase the number of both. 

But restore the compromise, and what then? We thereby 
restore the national faith, the national confidence, the national 
feeling of brotherhood. We thereby reinstate the spirit of con- 
cession and compromise, that spirit which has never failed us 
in past perils, and which may be safely trusted for all the 
future. The South ought to join in doing this. The peace of 
the nation is as dear to them as to us. In memories of the 
past and hopes of the future, they share as largely as we. It 
would be on their part a great act—great in its spirit, and great 
in its effect. It would be worth to the nation a hundred years’ 
purchase of peace and prosperity. And what of sacrifice would 
they make? They only surrender to us what they gave us for a 
consideration long, long ago; what they have not now asked 
for, struggled or cared for; what has been thrust upon them, 
not less to their astonishment than to ours. 

But it is said we cannot restore it; that though we elect every 
member of the Lower House, the Senate is still against us. 
It is quite true that of the senators who passed the Nebraska 
bill, a majority of the whole Senate will retain their seats in 
spite of the elections of this and the next year. But if at these 
elections their several constituencies shall clearly express their 
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will against Nebraska, will these senators disregard their will? 
Will they neither obey nor make room for those who will? 

But even if we fail to technically restore the compromise, 
it is still a great point to carry a popular vote in favor of the 
restoration. The moral weight of such a vote cannot be esti- 
mated too highly. The authors of Nebraska are not at all satis- 
fied with the destruction of the compromise—an indorsement 
of this principle they proclaim to be the great object. With 
them, Nebraska alone is a small matter—to establish a prin- 
ciple for future use is what they particularly desire. 

The future use is to be the planting of slavery wherever in 
the wide world local and unorganized opposition cannot pre- 
vent it. Now, if you wish to give them this indorsement, if 
you wish to establish this principle, do so. I shall regret it, but 
it is your right. On the contrary, if you are opposed to the 
principle—intend to give it no such indorsement—let no whee- 
dling, no sophistry, divert you from throwing a direct vote 
against it. 

Some men, mostly Whigs, who condemn the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, nevertheless hesitate to go for its res- 
toration, lest they be thrown in company with the Abolition- 
ists. Will they allow me, as an old Whig, to tell them, good- 
humoredly, that I think this is very silly? Stand with anybody 
that stands right. Stand with him while he is right, and part 
with him when he goes wrong. Stand with the Abolitionist in 
restoring the Missouri Compromise, and stand against him 
when he attempts to repeal the fugitive-slave law. In the latter 
case you stand with the Southern disunionist. What of that? 
you are still nght. In both cases you are right. In both cases 
you expose the dangerous extremes. In both you stand on 
middle ground, and hold the ship level and steady. In both 
you are national, and nothing less than national. This is the 
good old Whig ground. ‘To desert such ground because of any 
company, is to be less than a Whig—less than a.man—less 
than an American. 
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I particularly object to the new position which the avowed 
principle of this Nebraska law gives to slavery in the body 
politic. E object to it because it assumes that there can be 
moral right in the enslaving of one man by another. I object 
to it as a dangerous dalliance for a free people—a sad evidence 
that, feeling prosperity, we forget right; that liberty, as a prin- 
ciple, we have ceased to revere. I object to it because the 
fathers of the republic eschewed and rejected it. The argu- 
ment of “necessity” was the only argument they ever ad- 
mitted in favor of slavery; and so far, and so far only, as it 
carried them did they ever go. They found the institution 
existing among us, which they could not help, and they cast 
blame upon the British king for having permitted its intro- 
duction. Before the Constitution they prohibited its introduc- 
tion into the Northwestern Territory, the only country we 
owned then free from it. At the framing and adoption of the 
Constitution, they forbore to so much as mention the word 
“slave” or “slavery” in the whole instrument. In the provi- 
sion for the recovery of fugitives, the slave is spoken of as a 
“person held to service or labor.” In that prohibiting the aboli- 
tion of the African slave trade for twenty years, that trade is 
spoken of as “the migration or importation of such persons 
as any of the States now existing shall think proper to admit,” 
etc. These are the only provisions alluding to slavery. Thus 
the thing is hid away in the Constitution, just as an afflicted 
man hides away a wen or cancer which he dares not cut out 
at once, lest he bleed to death—with the promise, neverthe- 
less, that the cutting may begin at a certain time. Less than 
this our fathers could not do, and more they would not do. 
Necessity drove them so far, and further they would not go. 
But this is not all. The earliest Congress under the Constitu- 
tion took the same view of slavery. They hedged and hemmed 
it in to the narrowest limits of necessity. 

In 1794 they prohibited an outgoing slave trade—that 1s, 
the taking of slaves from the United States to sell. In 1798 
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they prohibited the bringing of slaves from Africa into the 
Mississippi Territory, this Territory then comprising what are 
now the States of Mississippi and Alabama. This was ten years 
before they had the authority to do the same thing as to the 
States existing at the adoption of the Constitution. In 1800 
they prohibited American citizens from trading in slaves be- 
tween foreign countries, as, for instance, from Africa to Brazil. 
In 1803 they passed a law in aid of one or two slave-State laws, 
in restraint of the internal slave trade. In 1807, in apparent hot 
haste, they passed the law, nearly a year in advance—to take 
effect the first day of 1808, the very first day the Constitution 
would permit—prohibiting the African slave trade by heavy 
pecuniary and corporal penalties. In 1820, finding these provi- 
sions ineffectual, they declared the slave trade piracy, and an- 
nexed to it the extreme penalty of death.* While all this was 
passing in the General Government, five or six of the original 
slave States had adopted systems of gradual emancipation, by 
which the institution was rapidly becoming extinct within 
their limits. Thus we see that the plain, unmistakable spirit of 
that age toward slavery was hostility to the principle and 
toleration only by necessity. 

But now it is to be transformed into a “sacred right.” 
Nebraska brings it forth, places it on the highroad to exten- 
sion and perpetuity, and with a pat on its back says to it, “Go, 
and God speed you.” Henceforth it is to be the chief jewel of 
the nation—the very figurehead of the ship of state. Little by 
little, but steadily as man’s march to the grave, we have been 
giving up the old for the new faith. Near eighty years ago we 
began “by declaring that all men are created equal; but now 
from that beginning we have run down to the other declara- 
tion, that for some men to enslave others is a “sacred right of 
self-government.” These principles cannot stand together. 
They are as opposite as God and Mammon; and whoever 


* The only man actually put to death under this law was Nathaniel Gordon, 
who was hanged in 1862 during Lincoln’s administration. 
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holds to the one must despise the other. When Pettit,* in con- 
nection with his support of the Nebraska bill, called the 
Declaration of Independence “‘a self-evident lie,” he only did 
what consistency and candor require all other Nebraska men 
to do. Of the forty-odd Nebraska senators who sat present and 
heard him, no one rebuked him. Nor am I apprised that any 
Nebraska newspaper, or any Nebraska orator, in the whole 
nation has ever yet rebuked him. If this had been said among 
Marion’s men, Southerners though they were, what would 
have become of the man who said it? If this had been said to 
the men who captured André, the man who said it would 
probably have been hung sooner than André was. If it had 
been said in old Independence Hall seventy-eight years ago, 
the very doorkeeper would have throttled the man and thrust 
him into the street. Let no one be deceived. The spirit of 
seventy-six and the spirit of Nebraska are utter antagonisms; 
and the former is being rapidly displaced by the latter. 

Fellow-countrymen, Americans, South as wel| as North, 
shall we make no effort to arrest this? Already the liberal party 
throughout the world express the apprehension “that the one 
retrograde institution in America is undermining the prin- 
ciples of progress, and fatally violating the noblest political 
system the world ever saw.” This is not the taunt of enemies, 
but the warning of friends. Is it quite safe to disregard it—to 
despise it? Is there no danger to liberty itself in discarding the 
earliest practice and first precept of our ancient faith? In our 
greedy chase to make profit of the Negro, let us beware lest 
we “cancel and tear in pieces” even the white, man’s charter 
of freedom. 

Our republican robe is soiled and trailed in the dust. Let us 
repurify it. Let us turn and wash it white.in the spirit, if not 
the blood, of the Revolution. Let us turn slavery from its 
claims of “moral right” back upon its existing legal rights and 
its argument of “necessity.” Let us return it to the position 

* John Pettit, Senator from Indiana. 
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our fathers gave it, and there let it rest in peace. Let us re- 
adopt the Declaration of Independence, and with it the prac- 
tices and policy which harmonize with it. Let North and 
South—let all Americans—let all lovers of liberty everywhere 
join in the great and good work. If we do this, we shall not 
only have saved the Union, but we shall have so saved it as 
to make and to keep it forever worthy of the saving. We shall 
have so saved it that the succeeding millions of free, happy 
people, the world over, shall rise up and call us blessed to the 
latest generations. 

At Springfield, twelve jaye ago, where I had spoken sub- 
stantially as I have here, Judge Douglas replied to me; and 
as he is to reply to me here, I shall attempt to anticipate him 
by noticing some of the points he made there. He commenced 
by stating I had assumed all the way through that the prin- 
tiple of the Nebraska bill would have the effect of extending 
slavery. He denied that this was intended, or that this effect 
would follow. 

I will not reopen the argument upon this point. That such 
was the intention the world believed at the start, and will 
continue to believe. This was the countenance of the thing, 
and: both friends and enemies instantly recognized it as such. 
That countenance cannot now be changed by argument. You 
can as easily argue the color out of the Negro’s skin. Like the 
“bloody hand,” you may wash it and wash it, the red witness 
of guilt still sticks and stares horribly at you. 

Next he says that congressional intervention never pre- 
vented slavery anywhere; that it did not prevent it in the 
Northwestern Territory, nor in Illinois; that, in fact, Illinois 
came into the Union as a slave State; that the principle of the 
Nebraska bill expelled it from. Illinois, from several old States, 
from everywhere. 

Now this is mere quibbling all the way through. If the Ordi- 
nance of ’87 did not keep slavery out of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, how happens it that the northwest shore of the Ohio 
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River is entirely free from it, while the southeast shore, less 
than a mile distant, along nearly the whole length of the river, 
is entirely covered with it? 

If that ordinance did not keep it out of Illinois, what was 
it that made the difference between Illinois and Missouri? 
They lie side by side, the Mississippi River only dividing them 
while their early settlements were within the same latitude. 
Between 1810 and 1820, the number of slaves in Missouri 
increased 7211, while in Illinois in the same ten years they 
decreased 51. This appears by the census returns. During 
nearly all of that ten years both were Territories, not States. 
During this time the ordinance forbade slavery to go into Illi- 
nois, and nothing forbade it to go into Missouri. It did go into 
Missouri, and did not go into Illinois. That is the fact. Can 
any one doubt as to the reason of it? But he says Illinois came 
into the Union as a slave State. Silence, perhaps, would be the 
best answer to this flat contradiction of the known history of 
the country. What are the facts upon which this bold asser- 
tion is based? When we first acquired the country, as far back 
as 1787, there were some slaves within it held by the French 
inhabitants of Kaskaskia. The territorial legislation admitted a 
few Negroes from the slave States as indentured servants. One 
year after the adoption of the first State constitution, the 
whole number of them was—what do you think? Just one 
hundred and seventeen, while the aggregate free population 
was 55,094—about four hundred and seventy to one. Upon 
this state of facts the people framed their constitution pro- 
hibiting the further introduction of slavery, with a sort of 
guarantee to the owners of the few indentured servants, giving 
freedom to their children to be born thereafter, and making 
no mention whatever of any supposed slave for life. Out of 
this small matter the judge manufactures his argument that 
Illinois came into the Union as a slave State. Let the facts be 
the answer to the argument. 

The principles of the Nebraska bill, he says, expelled slavery 
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from Illinois. The principle of that bill first planted it here— 
that is, it first came because there was no law to prevent it, 
first came before we owned the country; and finding it here, 
and having the Ordinance of ’87 to prevent its increasing, our 
people struggled along, and finally got rid of it as best they 
could. 

But the principle of the Nebraska bill abolished slavery in 
several of the old States. Well, it is true that several of the old 
States, in the last quarter of the last century, did adopt sys- 
tems of gradual emancipation by which the institution has 
finally become extinct within their limits; but it may or may 
not be true that the principle of the Nebraska bill was the 
cause that led to the adoption of these measures. It is now 
more than fifty years since the last of these States adopted its 
system of emancipation. 

If the Nebraska bill is the real author of the benevolent 
works, it 1s rather deplorable that it has for so long a time 
ceased working altogether. Is there not some reason to suspect 
that it was the principle of the Revolution, and not the prin- 
ciple of the Nebraska bill, that led td emancipation in these 
old States? Leave it to the people of these old emancipating 
States, and I am quite certain they will decide that neither 
that nor any other good thing ever did or ever will come of 
the Nebraska bill. 

In the course of my main argument, Judge Douglas inter- 
rupted me to say that the principle of the Nebraska bill was 
very old; that it originated when God made man, and placed 
good and evil before him, allowing him to choose for himself, 
being responsible for the choice he should make. At the time 
I thought this was merely playful, and I answered it accord- 
ingly. But in his reply to me'he renewed it as a setious argu- 
ment. In seriousness, then, the facts of this proposition are 
not true as stated. God did not place good and evil before 
man, telling him to make his choice. On the contrary, he did 
tell him there was one tree of the fruit of which he should 
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not eat, upon pain of certain death. I should scarcely wish so 
strong a prohibition against slavery in Nebraska. 

But this argument strikes me as’ not a little remarkable in 
another particular—in its strong resemblance to the old argu- 
ment for the “divine right of kings.” ‘By the latter, the king is 
to do just as he pleases with his white subjects, being respon- 
sible to God alone. By the former, the white man is to do 
just as he pleases with his black slaves, being responsible to 
God alone. The two things are precisely alike, and it is but 
natural that they should find similar arguments to sustain 
them.* 

I had argued that the application of the principle of self- 
government, as contended for, would require the revival. of 
the African slave trade; that no argument could be made in 
favor of a man’s right to take slaves to Nebraska, which could 
not be equally well made in favor of his night to bring them 
from the coast of Africa. The judge replied that the Constitu- 
tion requires the suppression of the foreign slave trade, but 
does not require the prohibition of slavery in the Territories. 
That is a mistake in point of fact. The Constitution does not 
require the action of Congress in either case, and it does 
authorize it in both. And so there is still no difference be- 
tween the cases. 

In regard to what I have said of the advantage the slave 
States have over the free in the matter of representation, the 
judge replied that we in the free States count five free Negroes 
as five white people, while in the slave States they count five 
slaves as three whites only; and that the advantage, at last, was 
on the side of the free States. 

Now, in the slave States they count free Negroes just as we 
do; and it so happens that, besides their slaves, they have as 
many free Negroes as we have, and thirty thousand over. Thus 
their free Negroes more than balance ours; and their advan- 


f Apel 
* This is the birth of one of the major themes a Aod by ees in 
his formal debates with Douglas. 
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tage over us, in consequence of their slaves, still remains as I 
stated it. 

In reply to my argument that the compromise measures of 
1850 were a system of equivalents, and that the provisions of 
no one of them could fairly be carried to other subjects with- 
out its corresponding equivalent being carried with it, the 
judge denied outright that these measures had any connection 
with or dependence upon each other. This is mere despera- 
tion. If they had no connection, why are they always spoken 
of in connection? Why has he so spoken of them a thousand 
times? Why has he constantly called them a series of meas- 
ures? Why does everybody call them a compromise? Why was 
California kept out of the Union six or seven months,* if it 
was not because of its connection with the other measures? 
Webster’s leading definition of the verb “to compromise” is 
“to adjust and settle a difference, by mutual agreement, with 
concessions of claims by the parties.” ‘This conveys precisely 
the popular understanding of the word “compromise.” 

We knew, before the judge told us, that these measures 
passed separately, and in distinct bills, and that no two of 
them were passed by the votes of precisely the same members. 
But we also know, and so does he know, that no one of them 
could have passed both branches of Congress but for the 
understanding that the others were to pass also. Upon this 
understanding, each got votes which it could have got in no 
other way. It is this fact which gives to the measures their true 
character; and it is the universal knowledge of this fact that 
has given them the name of “compromises,” so expressive of 
that true character. 

I had asked “if, in carrying the Utah and New Mexico bie 

* California’s application for admission to the Union as a free state was 
the issue that had brought on the series of compromises in 1850, in which 
the South was given certain privileges in exchange for letting California be 
ndded to the free-state group. Among these privileges was the right of Utah 
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to Nebraska, you could clear away other objection, how could 
you leave Nebraska ‘perfectly free’ to introduce slavery before 
she forms a constitution during her territorial government, 
while the Utah and New Mexico laws only authorize it when 
they form constitutions and are admitted into the Union?” 
To this Judge Douglas answered that the Utah and New Mex- 
ico laws also authorized it before; and to prove this he read 
from one of their laws, as follows: “That the legislative power 
of said territory shall extend to all rightful subjects of legisla- 
tion, consistent with the Constitution of the United States 
and the provisions of this act.” 

Now it is perceived from the reading of this that there is 
nothing express upon this subject, but that the authority is 
sought to be implied merely for the general provision of “‘all 
rightful subjects of legislation.” In reply to this I insist, as a 
legal rule of construction, as well as the plain, popular view 
of the matter, that the express provisions for Utah and New 
Mexico coming in with slavery, if they choose, when they 
shall form constitutions, is an exclusion of all implied author- 
ity on the same subject; that Congress, having the subject dis- 
tinctly in their minds when they made the express provision, 
they therein expressed their whole meaning on that subject. 

The judge rather insinuated that I had found it convenient 
to forget the Washington territorial law passed in 1853. This 
was a division of Oregon organizing the northern part as the 
Territory of Washington. He asserted that by this act the 
Ordinance of ’87, theretofore existing in Oregon, was repealed; 
that nearly all the members of Congress voted for it, begin- 
ning in the House of Representatives with Charles Allen of 
Massachusetts, and ending with Richard Yates of Illinois; and 
that he could not understand how those who now oppose the 
Nebraska bill so voted there, unless it was because it was then 
too soon after both the great political parties had ratified the 
compromises of 1850, and the ratification therefore was tow 
fresh to be then repudiated. 
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Now I had seen the Washington act before, and I have 
carefully examined it since; and I aver that there is no repeal 
of the Ordinance of ’87, or of any prohibition of slavery, in it. 
In express terms, there is absolutely nothing in the whole law 
upon the subject—in fact, nothing to lead a reader to think 
of the subject. To my judgment it is equally free from every- 
thing from which repeal can be legally implied; but however 
this may be, are men now to be entrapped by a legal implica- 
tion, extracted from covert language, introduced perhaps for 
the very purpose of entrapping them? I sincerely wish every 
man could rcad this law quite through, carefully watching 
every sentence and every line for a repeal of the Ordinance 
‘of ’87, or anything equivalent to it. 

Another point on the Washington act. If it was intended 
to be modeled after the Utah and New Mexico acts, as Judge 
Douglas insists, why was it not inserted in it, as in them, that 
Washington was to come in with or without slavery as she 
‘may choose at the adoption of her constitution? It has no such 
provision in it; and I defy the ingenuity of man to give a 
reason for the omission, other than that it was not intended 
to follow the Utah and New Mexico laws in regard to the 
question of slavery. | 

. The Washington act not only differs vitally from the Utah 
and New Mexico acts, but the Nebraska act differs vitally 
from both. By the latter act the people are left “perfectly 
free” to regulate their own domestic concerns, etc.; but in all 
the former, all their laws are to be submitted to Congress, 
and if disapproved are to be null. The Washington act goes 
ever further; it absolutely prohibits the territorial legislature, 
by very strong and guarded language, from establishing banks 
or borrowing money on the faith of the Territory. Is this the 
sacred right of self-government we hear vaunted so much? No, 
sit; the Nebraska bill finds no model in the acts of ’50 or the 
Washington act. It finds no model in any law from Adam 
till today. As Phillips says of Napoleon, the Nebraska act is 
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grand, gloomy and peculiar, wrapped in the solitude of its 
own originality, without a model and without a shadow upon 
the earth. 

In the course of his reply Senator Douglas remarked in 
substance that he had always considered this government was 
made for the white people and not for the Negroes. Why, 
in point of mere fact, I think so too. But in this remark of 
the judge there is a significance which I think is the key to 
the great mistake (if there is any such mistake) which he has 
made in this Nebraska measure. It shows that the judge has 
no very vivid impression that the Negro is human, and conse- 
quently had no idea that there can be any moral question in 
legislating about him. In his view the question of whether a 
new country shall be slave or free, is a matter of as utter indif- 
ference as it is whether his neighbor shall plant his farm with 
tobacco or stock it with horned cattle. Now, whether this 
view is right or wrong, it is very certain that the great mass of 
mankind take a totally different view. They consider slavery 
a great moral wrong, and their feeling against it is not evanes- 
cent, but eternal. It lies at the very foundation of their sense 
of justice, and it cannot be trifled with. It is a great and dur- 
able element of popular action, and I think no statesman can 
safely disregard it. 

Our Senator also objects that those who oppose him in this 
matter do not entirely agree with one another. He reminds 
me that in my firm adherence to the constitutional rights of 
the slave States, I differ widely from others who are coöperat- 
ing with me in opposing the Nebraska bill, and he says it is 
not quite fair to oppose him in this variety of ways. He should 
remember that he took us by surprise—astounded us by this 
measure. We were thunderstruck and stunned, and we reeled 
and fell in utter confusion. But we rose, each fighting, grasp- 
ing whatever he could first reach—a scythe, a pitchfork, a 
chopping-ax, or a butcher’s cleaver. We struck in the direction 
of the sound, and we were rapidly closing in upon him. He 
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must not think to divert us from our purpose by showing us 
that our drill, our dress, and our weapons are not entirely 
perfect and uniform. When the storm shall be past he shall 
find us still Americans, no less devoted to the continued union 
and prosperity of the country than heretofore. 

Finally, the judge invokes against me the memory of Clay 
and Webster. They were great men, and men of great deeds. 
But where have I assailed them? For what is it that their life- 
long enemy shall now make profit by assuming to defend 
them against me, their life-long friend? I go against the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise; did they ever go for it? They 
went for the compromises of 1850; did I ever go against them? 
They were greatly devoted to the Union; to the small measure 
of my ability was I ever less so? Clay and Webster were dead 
before this question arose; by what authority shall our senator 
say they would espouse his side of it if alive? Mr. Clay was the 
leading spirit in making the Missouri Compromise; is it very 
credible that if now alive he would take the lead in the break- 
ing of it? The truth is that some support from Whigs is now 
a necessity with the judge, and for this it is that the names 
af Clay and Webster are invoked. His old friends have de- 
serted him-in such numbers as to leave too few to live by. He 
came to his own, and his own received him not; and lo! he 
turns unto the Gentiles. 

A word now as to the judge’s desperate assumption that the 
compromises of 1850 had no connection with one another; 
that Illinois came into the Union as a slave State, and some 
other similar ones. This is no other than a bold denial of 
the history of the country. If we do not know that the com- 
promises of 1850 were dependent on each other; if we do not 
know that Illinois came into the Union as a free State—we 
do not know anything. If we do not know these things, we do 
not know that we ever had a Revolutionary war or such a chief 
as Washington. To deny these things is to.deny our national 
axioms—or dogmas, at least—and it puts an end to all argu- 
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ment. If a man will stand up and assert, and repeat and re- 
assert, that two and two do not make four, 1 know nothing 
in the power of argument that can stop him. I think I can 
answer the judge so long as he sticks to the premises; but when 
he flies from them, I cannot work any argument into the con- 
sistency of a mental gag and actually close his mouth with it. 
In such a case I can only commend him to the seventy thou- 
sand answers just in from Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana.* 


LETTER TO E. B. WASHBURNE 


Lincoln writes to his friend Elihu B. Washburne to explain the 
outcome of the Senatorial election which had taken place in the 
Illinois Legislature on the previous day. Lincoln had hoped to be. 
come a United States Senator to succeed the James Shields with 
whom he had nearly fought a duel in 1842. The letter describes in 
detail how Lincoln had had to throw his votes to Lyman Trumbull 
(who was a Democrat, but was opposed to the Nebraska Act) in 
order to keep Joel Matteson, the moderately pro-Nebraska Demo- 
cratic candidate and Governor of Illinois, from being elected. 


Springfield, February 9, 1855 


My Dear Sir: The agony is over at last, and the result you 
doubtless know. I write this only to give you some particulars 
to explain what might appear difficult of understanding. I 
began with 44 votes, Shields 41, and Trumbull 5—yet Trum- 
bull was elected. In fact, 47 different members voted for me— 
getting three new ones on the second ballot, and losing four 
old ones. How came my 47 to yield to Trumbull’s 5? It was 
Governor Matteson’s work. He has been secretly a candidate 
ever since (before, even) the fall election. All the members 
round about the canal were Anti-Nebraska but were neverthe- 


. *In the October elections just held in these states the people had voted 
heavily against the Kansas-Nebraska Act. 
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less nearly all Democrats and old personal friends of his. His 
plan was to privately impress them with the belief that he was 
as good Anti-Nebraska as any one else—at least could be se- 
cured to be so by instructions, which could be easily passed. 
In this way he got from four to six of that sort of men to really 
prefer his election to that of any other man—all sub rosa, of 
course. One notable instance of this sort was with Mr. Strunk 
of Kankakee. At the beginning of the session he came a 
volunteer to tell me he was for me and would walk a hundred 
miles to elect me; but lo! it was not long before he leaked it 
out that he was going for me the first few ballots and then 
for Governor Matteson. 

The Nebraska men, of course, were not for Matteson; but 
when they found they could elect no avowed Nebraska man, 
they tardily determined to let him get whomever of our men 
he could, by whatever means he could, and ask him no ques- 
tions. In the mean time Osgood, Don Morrison, and Trapp 
of St. Clair had openly gone over from us. With the united 
Nebraska force and their recruits, open and covert, it gave Mat- 
teson more than enough to elect him. We saw into it plainly 
ten days ago, but with every possible effort could not head it 
off. All that remained of the Anti-Nebraska force, excepting 
Judd, Cook, Palmer, Baker and Allen of Madison, and two 
or three of the secret Matteson men, would go into caucus, 
and I could get the nomination of that caucus. But the three 
senators and one of the two representatives above named 
“could never vote for a Whig,” and this incensed some twenty 
Whigs to “think” they would never vote for the man of the 
five. So we stood, and so we went into the fight yesterday— 
the Nebraska men very confident of the election of Matte- 
son, though denying that he was a candidate, and we very 
much believing also that they would elect him. But they 
wanted first to make a show of good faith to Shields by voting 
for him a few times, and our secret Matteson men also wanted 
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to make a show of good faith by voting with us a few times. 
So we led off. On the seventh ballot, I think, the signal was 
given to the Nebraska men to turn to Matteson, which they 
acted on to a man, with one exception, my old friend Strunk 
going with them, giving him 44 votes. 

Next ballot the remaining Nebraska man and one pretended 
Anti went over to him, giving him 46. The next still another, 
giving him 47, wanting only three of an election. In the mean 
time our friends, with a view of detaining our expected bolters, 
had been turning from me to Trumbull till he had nsen to 
35 and I had been reduced to 15. These would never desert 
me except by my direction; but I became satisfied that if we 
could prevent Matteson’s election one or two ballots more, 
we could not possibly do so a single ballot after my friends 
should begin to return to me from Trumbull. So I determined 
to strike at once, and accordingly advised my remaining friends 
to go for him, which they did and elected him on the tenth 
ballot. 

Such is the way the thing was done. I think you would 
have done the same under the circumstances; though Judge 
Davis, who came down this morning, declares he never would 
have consented to the forty-seven men being controlled by 
the five. I regret my defeat moderately, but I am not nervous 
about it. I could have headed off every combination and been 
elected, had it not been for Matteson’s double game—and his 
defeat now gives me more pleasure than my own gives me 
pain. On the whole, it is perhaps as well for our general cause 
that Trumbull is elected. ‘The Nebraska men confess that they 
hate it worse than anything that could have happened. It is 
a great consolation to see them worse whipped than I am. I 
tell them it 1s their own fault—that they had abundant oppor- 
tunity to choose between him and me, which they declined, 
and instead forced it on me to decide between him and 
Matteson. 
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LETTER TO OWEN LOVEJOY 


Owen Lovejoy was an outspoken abolitionist, brother of the 
Elijah Lovejoy who had been murdered by a pro-slavery mob in 
Alton, Illinois, in 1837. The Know-Nothing party was the one- 
hundred-percent American party of the day, viciously opposed to 
all foreigners and Catholics. It had been attacked not only by 
Lincoln but also by Douglas. Many of the men in the Know- 
Nothing party were opposed to slavery, but an alliance with them 
would be embarrassing for a man like Lincoln who believed in 
liberal principles. 


Springfield, August 11, 1855 


My Dear Sm: Yours of the 7th. was received the day before 
yesterday. Not even you are more anxious to prevent the ex- 
tension of slavery than I. And yet the political atmosphere 
is such, just now, that I fear to do anything, lest I do wrong. 
Know-Nothingism has not yet entirely tumbled to pieces. 
Nay, it is even a little encouraged by the late elections in Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky and Alabama. Until we can get the elements 
of this organization there is not sufficient material to success- 
fully combat the Nebraska democracy with. We cannot get 
them so long as they cling to a hope of success under their 
own organization; and I fear an open push by us now may 
offend them and tend to prevent our ever getting them. 
About us here, they are mostly my old political and personal 
friends, and I have hoped this organization would die out 
without the painful necessity of my taking an open stand 
against them. Of their principles I think little better than I do 
of those of the slavery extensionists. Indeed I do not perceive 
how any one professing to be sensitive to the wrongs of the 
Negro, can join in a league to degrade a class of white men. 
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I have no objection to “fuse” with any body provided I can 
fuse on grounds which I think right. And I believe the op- 
ponents of slavery extension could now do this if it were not 
for the K.N.ism. In many speeches last summer I advised 
those who did me the honor of a hearing to “stand with” any 
body who stands right, and I am still quite willing to follow 
my own advice. I lately saw in the Quincy Whig the report 
of a preamble and resolution made by Mr. Williams, as chair- 
man of a committee, to a public meeting and adopted by the 
meeting. I saw them but once, and have them not now at 
command, but so far as I can remember them they occupy 
the ground I should be willing to “fuse” upon. As to my 
personal movements this summer and fall, I am quite busy 
trying to pick up my lost crumbs of last year. I shall be here 
till September; then with Circuit till the 20th, then to Cincin- 
nati awhile, after a Patent Right case, and back to the Circuit 
to the end of November. I can be seen here any time this 
month and at Bloomington at any time from the 1oth. to the 
17th. of September. As to an extra session of the Legislature, 
I should know no better how to bring that about than to 
lift myself over a fence by the straps of my boots. 


LETTER TO GEORGE ROBERTSON 


Robertson was an elderly Kentuckian who had been in Congress 
during the passage of the Missouri Compromise in 1820. He was 
an author and a professor of law. The book to which Lincoln 
refers was probably an advance copy of Robertson’s Scrapbook on 
Law, Politics, Men and Times. Lincoln writes to him to expound 
his views on the possibilities of emancipation being accomplished 
in a peaceful manner—possibilities about which he has hy this 
time become very pessimistic. The last paragraph of this letter 
foreshadows the famous phrase which Lincoln was to develop in 
his “House Divided” speech on June 16, 18 | 
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My Dear Sir: The volume you left for me has been received. 
I am really grateful for the honor of your kind remembrance, 
as well as for the book. The partial reading I have already 
given it has afforded me much of both pleasure and instruc- 
tion. It was new to me that the exact question which led to 
the Missouri Compromise had arisen before it arose in regard 
to Missouri, and that you had taken so prominent a part in it. 
Your short but able and patriotic speech upon that occasion 
has not been improved upon since by those holding the same 
views, and, with all the lights you then had, the views you 
took appear to me as very reasonable. 

You are not a friend to slavery in the abstract. In that 
speech you spoke of “the peaceful extinction of slavery,” and 
used other expressions indicating your belief that the thing 
was at some time to have an end. Since then we have had 
thirty-six years of experience; and this experience has demon- 
strated, I think, that there is no peaceful extinction of slavery 
in prospect for us. The signal failure of Henry Clay and othe 
good and great men, in 1849, to effect anything in favor of 
gradual emancipation in Kentucky, together with a thousand 
other signs, extinguished that hope utterly. On the question 
of liberty as a principle, we are not what we have been. When 
we were the political slaves of King George, and wanted to 
be free, we called the maxim that “all mcn are created equal” 
a self-evident truth, but now when we have grown fat, and 
have lost all dread of being slaves ourselves, we have become 
so greedy to be masters that we call the same maxim “a self- 
evident lie.” The Fourth of July has not quite dwindled 
away; it is still a great day—for burning fire-crackers!!! 

That spirit which desired ‘the peaceful extinction of slavery 
has itself become extinct with the occasion and the men of 
the Revolution. Under the impulse of that occasion, nearly 
half the States adopted systems of emancipation at once, and 
it is a significant fact that not a single State has done the like 
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since. So far as peaceful voluntary emancipation is concerned, 
the condition of the Negro slave in America, scarcely less 
terrible to the contemplation of a free mind, is now as fixed 
and hopeless of change for the better, as that of the lost souls 
of the finally impenitent. The Autocrat of all the Russias will 
resign his crown and proclaim his subjects free republicans 
sooner than will our American masters voluntarily give up 
their slaves. 

Our political problem now is, “Can we as a nation continue 
together permanently—forever—half slave and half free?” The 
problem is too mighty for me—may God, in his mercy, super- 
intend the solution. 


LETTER TO JOSHUA F. SPEED 


Lincoln’s correspondence with Speed had been long suspended; 
actually it was dying of inanition, and this letter was to be the last 
confidential message written to the man who had been Lincoln’s 
confidant since 1837. Speed was theoretically opposed to slavery, 
but he was a Southerner. affected by the prevailing attitude of the 
South which had become increasingly bitter toward the anti-slavery 
agitation which was risıng constantly in the North. Lincoln writes 
to state his own position on the matter; he recalls the shackled 
slaves he had seen with Speed on their journey from Kentucky to 
Springheld in 1841. “I bite my lips and keep quiet,” he says. 
Lincoln claims still to be a Whig; he is silent on the charge that he 
is an abolitionist (which he certainly was not); but he vehemently 
disavows any connection with the Know-Nothings who were par- 
ticularly offensive to him. The statement he makes in the next-to- 
the-last paragraph of this letter has often been quoted. 


Springfield, August 24, 1855 


Dear SPEED: You know what a poor correspondent I am. 
Ever since I received your very agreeable letter of the 22d of 
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May I have been intending to write you an answer to it. You 
suggest that in political action, now, you and I would differ. 
I suppose we would; not quite as much, however, as you may 
think. You know I dislike slavery, and you fully admit the 
abstract wrong of it. So far there is no cause of difference. 
But you say that sooner than yield your legal right to the 
slave, especially at the bidding of those who are not them- 
selves interested, you would see the Union dissolved. I am not 
aware that any one is bidding you yield that right; very cer- 
tainly I am not. I leave that matter entirely to yourself. I also 
acknowledge your rights and my obligations under the Con- 
stitution in regard to your slaves. I confess I hate to see the 
poor creatures hunted down and caught and carried back to 
their stripes and unrequited toil; but I bite my lips and keep 
quiet. 

In 1841 you and I had together a tedious low-water trip on 
a steamboat from Louisville to St. Louis. You may remember, 
as I well do, that from Louisville to the mouth of the Ohio 
there were on board ten or a dozen slaves shackled together 
with irons. That sight was a continued torment to me, and I 
see something like it every time I touch the Ohio or any other 
slave border. It is not fair for you to assume that I have no 
interest in a thing which has, and continually exercises, the 
power of making me miserable. You ought rather to appre- 
ciate how much the great body of the Northern people do 
crucify their feelings, in order to maintain their loyalty to the 
Constitution and the Union. I do oppose the extension of 
slavery because my judgment and feeling so prompt me, and I 
am under no obligations to the contrary. If for this you and I 
must differ, differ we must. You say, if you were President, you 
would send an army and hang the leaders of the Missouri 
outrages upon the Kansas elections; still, if Kansas fairly votes 
herself a slave State she must be admitted, or the Union must 
be dissolved. But how if she votes herself a slave State unfairly, 
that is, by the very means for which you say you would hang 
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men? Must she still be admitted, or the Union dissolved? That 
will be the phase of the question when it first becomes a prac- 
tical one. In your assumption that there may be a fair decision 
of the slavery question in Kansas, I plainly see you and I would 
differ about the Nebraska law. I look upon that enactment not 
as a law, but as a violence from the beginning. It was con- 
ceived in violence, is maintained in violence, and is being exe- 
cuted in violence. I say it was conceived in violence, because 
the destruction of the Missouri Compromise, under the cir- 
cumstances, was nothing less than violence. It was passed in 
violence, because it could not have passed at all but for the 
votes of many members in violence of the known will of their 
constituents. It is maintained in violence, because the elec- 
tions since clearly demand its repeal; and the demand is openly 
disregarded. 

You say men ought to be hung for the way they are execut- 
ing the law; I say the way it is being executed is quite as good 
as any of its antecedents. It is being executed in the precise 
way which was intended from the first, else why does no 
Nebraska man express astonishment or condemnation? Poor 
Reeder is the only public man who has been silly enough to 
believe that anything like fairness was ever intended, and he 
has been bravely undeceived. 

That Kansas will form a slave constitution, and with it will 
ask to be admitted into the Union, I take to be already a set- 
tled question, and so settled by the very means you so point- 
edly condemn. By every principle of law ever held by any court 
North or South, every Negro taken to Kansas is free; yet, in 
utter disregard of this—in the spirit of violence merely—that 
beautiful legislature gravely passes a law to hang any man who 
shall venture to inform a Negro of his legal rights. This is the 
subject and real object of the law. If, like Haman, they should 
hang upon the gallows of their own building, I shall not be 
among the mourners for their fate. In my humble sphere, I 
shall advocate the restoration of the Missouri Compromise so 
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long as Kansas remains a Territory, and when, by all these foul 
means, it seeks to come into the Union as a slave State, I shall 
oppose it. I am very loath in any case to withhold my assent 
to the enjoyment of property acquired or located in good 
faith; but I do not admit that good faith in taking a Negro 
to Kansas to be held in slavery is a probability with any man. 
Any man who has sense enough to be the controller of his 
own property has too much sense to misunderstand the out- 
rageous character of the whole Nebraska business. 

But I digress. In my opposition to the admission of Kansas 
I shall have some company, but we may be beaten. If we are, 
I shall not on that account attempt to dissolve the Union. I 
think it probable, however, we shall be beaten. Standing as a 
unit among yourselves, you can, directly and indirectly, bribe 
enough of our men to carry the day, as you could on the open 
proposition to establish a monarchy. Get hold of some man 
in the North whose position and ability is such that he can 
make the support of your measure, whatever it may be, a 
Democratic party necessity, and the thing is done. Apropos 
of this, let me tell you an anecdote. Douglas introduced the 
Nebraska bill in January. In February afterward there was a 
called session of the Illinois legislature. Of the one hundred 
members composing the two branches of that body, about 
seventy were Democrats. These latter held a caucus, in which 
the Nebraska bill was talked of, if not formally discussed. It 
was thereby discovered that just three, and no more, were in 
favor of the measure. In a day or two Douglas’s orders came 
on to have resolutions passed approving the bill; and they 
were passed by large majorities!!! ‘The truth of this is vouched 
for by a bolting Democratic member. The masses, too, Demo- 
cratic as well as Whig, were even nearer unanimous against 
it; but, as soon as the party necessity of supporting it became 
apparent, the way the Democrats began to see the wisdom and 
justice of it was perfectly astonishing. 

You say that if Kansas fairly votes herself a free State, as a 
Christian you will rejoice at it. All decent slaveholders talk 
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that way, and I do not doubt their candor. But they never vote 
that way. Although in a private letter or conversation you will 
express your preference that Kansas shall be free, you would 
vote for no man for Congress who would say the same thing 
publicly. No such man could be elected from any district in a 
slave State. You think Stringfellow and company ought to be 
hung; and yet at the next presidential election you will vote 
for the exact type and representative of Stringfellow. The 
slave breeders and slave traders are a small, odious, and de- 
tested class among you; and yet in politics they dictate the 
course of all of you, and are as completely your masters as you 
are the master of your own Negroes. 

You inquire where I now stand. That is a disputed point. 
I think I am a Whig; but others say there are no Whigs, and 
that I am an Abolitionist. When I was at Washington, I 
voted for the Wilmot proviso as good as forty times; and I 
never heard of any one attempting to unwhig me for that. 
I now do no more than oppose the extension of slavery. I am 
not a Know-Nothing; that is certain. How could I be? How 
can any one who abhors the oppression of Negroes be in favor 
of degrading classes of white people? Our progress in degen- 
eracy appears to me to be pretty rapid. As a nation we began 
by declaring that “all men are created equal.” We now prac- 
tically read it “all men are created equal, except Negroes.” 
When the Know-Nothings get control, it will read ‘‘all men 
are created equal, except Negroes and foreigners and Catho- 
lics.” When it comes to this, I shall prefer emigrating to some 
country where they make no pretense of loving liberty—to 
Russia, for instance, where despotism can be taken pure, and 
without the base alloy of hypocrisy. 

Mary will probably pass a day or two in Louisville in Oc- 
tober. My kindest regards to Mrs. Speed. On the leading sub- 
ject of this letter, I have more of her sympathy than I have of 
yours; and yet let me say I am 

Your friend forever, 
A. LINCOLN 
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LETTER TO ISHAM REAVIS 


Lincoln gives advice to a young boy who aspires to be a lawyer. 


Springfield, November 5, 1855 


My Dear Sm: I have just reached home, and found your letter 
of the 23rd ult. Iam from home too much of my time, for a 
young man to read law with me advantageously. If you are 
resolutely determined to make a lawyer of yourself, the thing 
is more than half done already. It is but a small matter whether 
you read with anybody or not. I did not read with anyone. 
Get the books, and read and study them till you understand 
them in their principal features; and that is the main thing. It 
is of no consequence to be in a large town while you are read- 
ing. I read at New Salem, which never had three hundred 
people living in it. The books, and your capacity for under- 
standing them, are just the same in all places. Mr. Dummer is 
a very clever man and an excellent lawyer (much better than 
I, in law-learning); and I have no doubt he will cheerfully tell 
you what books to read, and also loan you the books. 

Always bear in mind that your own resolution to succeed, 
is more important than any other one thing. 


LETTER TO GEORGE P. FLOYD 


Lawyer Lincoln doesn’t want to be thought a high-priced man. 
He returns part of a client’s fee. 


Springfield, Illinois, February 21, 1856 


Dear Sir: I have just received yours of 16th, with check on 
Flagg & Savage for twenty-five dollars. You must think I am 
a high-priced man. You are too liberal with your money. 
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Fifteen dollars is enough for the job. I send you a receipt for 
fifteen dollars, and return to you a ten-dollar bill. 


LETTER TO LYMAN TRUMBULL 


The hotly contested Presidential cainpaign of 1856 is beginning 
with the new Republican party in the field for the first time. Lin- 
coln favors John McLean, Supreme Court Justice, as the candi- 
date for his party. He believes that McLean would attract former 
Whig votes. McLean received nearly two hundred votes at the 
Republican convention held at Philadelphia on June 19—but 
John C. Frémont was nominated. Lyman Trumbull was the new 
Senator from Illinois who had defeated Lincoln for the office. 


Springfield, June 7, 1856 


My Dear Sir: The news of Buchanan’s nomination came yes- 
terday; and a good many Whigs, of conservative feelings, and 
slight pro-slavery proclivities, withal, are inclining to go for 
him, and will do it, unless the Anti-Nebraska nomination shall 
be such as to divert them. The man to effect that object is 
Judge McLean; and his nomination would save every Whig, 
except such as have already gonc over hook and line, as Single- 
ton, Morrison, Constable, and others. J. T. Stuart, Anthony 
Thornton, James M. Davis (the old settler) and others like 
them, will heartily go for McLean, but will every one go for 
Buchanan, as against Chase, Banks, Seward, Blair or Frémont? 
I think they would stand Blair or Frémont for Vice-President 
—but not more. 

Now there is a grave question to be considered. Nine-tenths 
of the Anti-Nebraska votes have to come from old Whigs. In 
setting stakes, is it safe to totally disregard them? Can we pos- 
sibly win, if we do so? So far they have been disregarded. I 
need not point out the instances. 

I think I may trust you to believe I do not say this on my 
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own personal account. I am in, and shall go for any one nom- 
inated unless he be “platformed” expressly, or impliedly, on 
some ground which I may think wrong. Since the nomination 
of Bissell we are in good trim in Illinois, save at the point I 
have indicated. If we can save pretty nearly all the Whigs, we 
shall elect him, I think, by a very large majority. 

I address this to you, because your influence in the Anti- 
Nebraska nomination will be greater than that of any other 
Illinoian. 


Let this be confidential. 


FROM A SPEECH MADE AT GALENA, ILLINOIS, 
DURING THE FREMONT CAMPAIGN 


As soon as the Republican party entered the field, charges of 
sectionalism were made against it in the South. The cry of dis- 
union began to be raised. In this speech made nearly five years 
before the Civil War began, Lincoln warns the South that any 
attempt at disunion will be met by armed force. 


July 23, 1856 


You further charge us with being disunionists. If you mean 
that it 1s our aim to dissolve the Union, I for myself answer 
that it is untrue; for those who act with me I answer that it is 
untrue. Have you heard us assert that as our aim? Do you 
really believe that such is our aim? Do you find it in our plat- 
form, our speeches, our conventions, or anywhere? If not, 
withdraw the charge. 

But you may say that though it is not our aim, it will be the 
result if we succeed, and that we are therefore disunionists in 
fact. This is a grave charge you make against us, and we cer- 
tainly have a right to demand that you specify in what way we 
are to dissolve the Union. How are we to effect this? 
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The only specification offered is volunteered by Mr. Fill- 
more in his Albany speech. His charge is that if we elect a 
President and Vice-President both from the free States, it will 
dissolve the Union. This is open folly. The Constitution pro- 
vides that the President and Vice-President of the United 
States shall be of different States; but says nothing as to the 
latitude and longitude of those States. . .. 

No other specification is made, and the only one that could 
be made is that the restoration of the restriction of 1820,* mak- 
ing the United States territory free territory, would dissolve 
the Union. Gentlemen, it will require a decided majority to 
pass such an act. We, the majority, being able constitutionally 
to do all that we purpose, would have no desire to dissolve the 
Union. Do you say that such restriction of slavery would be 
unconstitutional, and that some of the States would not sub- 
mit to its enforcement? I grant you that an unconstitutional 
act is not a law; but I do not ask and will not take your con- 
struction of the Constitution. The Supreme Court of the 
United States is the tribunal to decide such a question, and 
we will submit to its decisions; and if you do also, there will 
be an end of the matter. Will you? If not, who are the dis- 
unionists—you or we? We, the majority, would not strive to 
dissolve the Union; and if any attempt is made, it must be by 
you, who so loudly stigmatize us as disunionists. But the 
Union, in any event, will not be dissolved. We don’t want to 
dissolve it, and if you attempt it we won't let you. With the 
purse and sword, the army and navy and treasury, in our hands 
and at our command, you could not do it. This government 
would be very weak indeed if a majority with a disciplined 
army and navy and a well-filled treasury could not preserve 
itself when attacked by an unarmed, undisciplined, unorgan- 
ized minority. All this talk about the dissolution of the Union 
is humbug, nothing but folly. We do not want to dissolve the 
Union; you shal! not. 


* The Missouri Compromise. 
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SPEECH AT KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


This speech has only recently been discovered and has never before 
been printed in any collection of Lincoln’s writings. It was de- 
livered during the Frémont campaign at an enthusiastically at- 
tended Republican concourse. Lincoln spoke from one of five 
different stands, all of which were kept going at once as separate 
crowds gathered around the various speakers. This is one of Lin- 
coln’s clearest cut arguments against letting slavery spread into the 
new territories. Lincoln takes especial care to define abolitionism 
and the relationship of the new Republican party to it. 


August 27, 1856 


Unner the Constitution of the United States another Presi- 
dential contest approaches us. All over this land—that portion 
at least, of which I know much—the people are assembling 
to consider the proper course to be adopted by them. One of 
the first considerations is to learn what the people differ about. 
If we ascertain what we differ about, we shall be better able 
to decide. The question of slavery, at the present day, should 
be not only the greatest question, but very nearly the sole 
question. Our opponents, however, prefer that this should not 
be the case. To get at this question, I will occupy your at- 
tention but a single moment. The question is simply this: 
Shall slavery be spread into the new Territories, or not? This 
is the naked question. If we should support Frémont success- 
fully-in this, it may be charged that we will not be content 
with restricting slavery in the new Territories. If we should 
charge that James Buchanan, by his platform, is bound to ex- 
tend slavery into the Territories, and that he is in favor of its 
being thus spread, we should be puzzled to prove it. We be- 
lieve it, nevertheless. By taking the issue as I present it, whether 
it shall be permitted as an issue is made up between the 
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parties. Each takes his own stand. This is the question: Shall 
the Government of the United States prohibit slavery in the 
United States. 

We have been in the habit of deploring the fact that slavery 
exists amongst us. We have ever deplored it. Our forefathers 
did, and they declared, as we have done in later years, the 
blame rested on the mother Government of Great Britain. 
We constantly condemn Great Britain for not preventing 
slavery from coming amongst us. She would not interfere to 
prevent it, and so individuals were enabled to introduce the 
institution without opposition. I have alluded to this, to ask 
you if this is not exactly the policy of Buchanan and his 
friends, to place this Government in the attitude then occupied 
by the Government of Great Britain—placing the nation in 
the position to authorize the Territories to reproach it, for re- 
fusing to allow them to hold slaves. I would like to ask your 
attention, any gentleman to tell me when the people of 
Kansas are going to decide. When are they to do it? How are 
they to do it? I asked that question two years ago—when, and 
how are they to do it? Not many weeks ago, our new Senator 
from Illinois, [Lyman Trumbull] asked Douglas how it could 
be done. Douglas is a great man—at keeping from answering 
questions he don’t want to answer. He would not answer. He 
said it was a question for the Supreme Court to decide. In the 
North, his friends argue that the people can decide it at any 
time. The Southerners say there is no power in the people, 
whatever. We know that from the time that white people 
have been allowed in the Territory, they have brought 
slaves with them. Suppose the people come up to vote as 
freely, and with as perfect protection as we could do it here. 
Will they be at liberty to vote their sentiments? If they can, 
then all that has ever been said about our provincial ancestors 
is untrue, and they could have done so, also. We know our 
Southern friends say that the general Government cannot 
interfere. The people, say they, have no right to interfere. 
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They could as truly say: “It is amongst us—we cannot get 
rid of it.” 

But I am afraid I waste too much time on this point. I take 
it as an illustration of the principle that slaves are admitted 
into the Territories. And, whilc I am speaking of Kansas, how 
will that operate? Can men vote truly? We will suppose that 
there are ten men who go into Kansas to settle. Nine of these 
are opposed to slavery. One has ten slaves. ‘The slaveholder 
is a good man in other respects; he is a good neighbor, and 
being a wealthy man, he is cnabled to do the others many 
neighborly kindnesses. They like the man, though they don’t 
like the system by which he holds his fellow men in bondage. 
And here let me say, that in intellectual and physical structure, 
our Southern brethren do not differ from us. They are, like 
us, subject to passions, and it is only their odious institution 
of slavery, that makes the breach between us. These ten men 
of whom I was speaking, live together three or four years; 
they intermarry; their family ties are strengthened. And who 
wonders that in time, the people learn to look upon slavery 
with complacency? This is the way in which slavery is planted, 
and gains so firm a foothold. I think this is a strong card that 
the Nebraska party have played, and won upon, in this game. 

I suppose that this crowd are opposed to the admission of 
slavery into Kansas, yet it is true that in all crowds there are 
some who differ from the majority. I want to ask the Buchanan 
men, who are against the spread of slavery, if there be any 
present, why not vote for the man who is against it? I under- 
stand that Mr. Fillmore’s position is precisely like Buchanan’s. 
I understand that, by the Nebraska bill, a door has been 
opened for the spread of slavery in the Territories, Examine, 
if you please, and see if they have ever done any such thing 
as try to shut the door. It is true that Fillmore tickles a few 
of his friends with the notion that he is not the cause of the 
door being opened. Well; it brings him into this position: he 
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tries to get both sides, one by denouncing those who opened 
the door, and the other by hinting that he doesn’t care a fig 
for its being open. If he were President, he would have one 
side or the other—he would either restrict slavery or not. 
Of course it would be so. There could be no middle way. You 
who hate slavery and love freedom, why not, as Fillmore and 
Buchanan are on the same ground, vote for Frémont? Why 
not vote for the man who takes your side of the question? 
“Well,” says Buchanier, “it is none of our business.” But is it 
not our business? ‘There are several reasons why I think it is 
our business. But let us see how it is. Others have urged these 
reasons before, but they are still of use. By our Constitution 
we are represented in Congress in proportion to numbers, and 
in counting the numbers that give us our representatives, three 
slaves are counted as two people. The State of Maine has six 
representatives in the lower house of Congress. In strength 
South Carolina is equal to her. But stop! Maine has twice as 
many white people, and 32,000 to boot! And is that fair? I 
don’t complain of it. This regulation was put in force when the 
exigencies of the times demanded it, and could not have been 
avoided. Now, one man in South Carolina is the same as two 
men here. Maine should have twice as many men in Congress 
as South Carolina. It is a fact that any man in South Carolina 
has more influence and power in Congress today than any two 
now before me. The same thing, is true of all slave States, 
though it may not be in the same proportion. It is a truth 
that cannot be denied, that in all the free States no white man 
is the equal of the white man of the slave States. But this is 
in the Constitution, and we must stand up to it. The question, 
then is: “Have we no interest as to whether the white man of 
the North shall be the equal of the white man of the South?” 
Once when I used this argument in the presence of Douglas, 
he answered that in the North the black man was counted 
as a full man, and had an equal vote with the white, while at 
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the South they were counted at but three-fifths. And Douglas, 
when he had made this reply, doubtless thought he had for- 
ever silenced the objection. 

Have we no interest in the free Territories of the United 
States—that they should be kept open for the homes of free 
white people? As our Northern States are growing more and 
more in wealth and population, we are continually in want 
of an outlet, through which it may pass out to enrich our 
country. In this we have an interest—a deep and abiding in- 
terest. There is another thing, and that is the mature knowl- 
edge we have—the greatest interest of all. It is the doctrine, 
that the people are to be driven from the maxims of our 
free Government, that despises the spirit which for eighty 
years has celebrated the anniversary of our national inde- 
pendence. 

We are a great empire. We are eighty years old. We stand 
at once the wonder and admiration of the whole world, and 
we must enquire what it is that has given us so much pros- 
perity, and we shall understand that to give up that one thing, 
would be to give up all future prosperity. ‘This cause is that 
every man can make himself. It has been said that such a race 
of prosperity has been run nowhere else. We find a people 
on the North-east, who have a different government from 
ours, being ruled by a Queen. Turning to the South, we sce 
a people who, while they boast of being free, keep their fellow 
beings in bondage. Compare our free States with either, shall 
we say here that we have no interest in keeping that principle 
alive? Shall we say—“Let it be.”” No—we have an interest in the 
maintenance of the principles of the Government, and with- 
out this interest, it is worth nothing. I have noticed in Southern 
newspapers, particularly the Richmond Enquirer, the Southern 
view of the free States. They insist that slavery has a right 
to spread. They defend it upon principle. They insist that 
their slaves are far better off than Northern freemen. What 
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a mistaken view do these men have of Northern laborers! 
They think that men are always to remain laborers here—but 
there is no such class. The man who labored for another last 
year, this year labors for himself, and next year he will hire 
others to labor for him. These men don’t understand when 
they think in this manner of Northern free labor. When these 
reasons can be introduced, tell me not that we have no in- 
terest in keeping the Territories free for the settlement of 
free laborers. 

I pass, then, from this question. J think we have an ever 
growing interest in maintaining the free institutions of our 
country. 

It is said that our party is a scctional party. It has been said 
in high quarters that if Frémont and Dayton were elected the 
Union would be dissolved. The South do not think so. I be- 
lieve it! I believe it! It is a shameful thing that the subject is 
talked of so much. Did we not have a Southern President and 
Vice President at one time? And yet the Union has not yet 
been dissolved. Why, at this very moment, there is a Northern 
President and Vice President. Pierce and King were elected, 
and King died without ever taking his seat. "The Senate elected 
a Northern man from their own numbers, to perform the 
duties of the Vice President. He resigned his seat, however, as 
soon as he got the job of making a slave State out of Kansas. 
Was not that a great mistake? 

[A voice: “He didn’t mean that!’ ] 

Then why didn’t he speak what he did mean? Why did not 
he speak what he ought to have spoken? That was the very 
thing. He should have spoken manly, and we should then, 
have known where to have found him. It is said we expect to 
elect Frémont by Northern votes. Certainly we do not think 
the South will elect him. But let us ask the question differently. 
Does not Buchanan expect to be elected by Southern votes? 
Fillmore, however, will go out of this contest the most na- 
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tional man we have. He has no prospect of having a single 
vote on either side of Mason and Dixon’s line, to trouble his 
poor soul about. [Laughter and cheers.] | 

We believe that it is right that slavery should not be tolerated 
in the new Territories, yet we cannot get support for this 
doctrine, except in one part of the country. Slavery is looked 
upon by men in the light of dollars and cents. The estimated 
worth of the slaves at the South is $1,000,000,000, and in a 
very few years, if the institution shall be admitted into the 
territories, they will have increased fifty percent in value. 

Our adversaries charge Frémont with being an Abolitionist. 
When pressed to show proof, they frankly confess that they 
can show no such thing. They then run off upon the assertion 
that his supporters are Abolitionists. But this they have never 
attempted to prove. I know of no word in the language that 
has been used so much as that one “Abolitionist.” Having 
no definition, it has no meaning unless taken as designating 
a person who is abolishing something. If that be its significa- 
tion, the supporters of Frémont are not Abolitionists. In 
Kansas all who come there are perfectly free to regulate their 
pwn social relations. There has never been a man there who 
was an Abolitionist—for what was there to be abolished? Peo- 
ple there had perfect freedom to express what they wished on 
the subject when the Nebraska bill was first passed. Our 
friends in the South, who support Buchanan, have five dis- 
union men to one af the North. This disunion is a sectional 
question. Who is to blame for it? Are we? I don’t care how you 
express it. This Government is sought to be put on a new 
track. Slavery is to be made a ruling element in our Govern- 
ment. The question can be avoided in but two ways. By the 
one, we must submit, and allow slavery to triumph, or, by the 
other, we must triumph over the black demon. We have 
chosen the latter manner. If you of the North wish to get rid 
of this question, you must decide between these two ways— 
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submit and vote for Buchanan, submit and vote that slavery 
is a just and good thing, and immediately get rid of the ques- 
tion; or unite with us, and help us to triumph. We would all 
like to have the question done away with, but we cannot 
submit. 

They tell us that we are in company with men who have 
long been known as Abolitionists. What care we how many 
may feel disposed to labor for our cause? Why do not you, 
Buchanan men, come in and use your influence to make our 
party respectable? [Laughter.] How is the dissolution of the 
Union to be consummated? They tell us that the Union is in 
danger. Who will divide it? Is it those who make the charge? 
Are they themselves the persons who wish to see this result? 
A majority will never dissolve the Union. Can a minority do 
it? When this Nebraska bill was first introduced into Con- 
gress, the sense of the Democratic party was outraged. ‘That 
party has ever prided itself, that it was the friend of individual, 
universal freedom. It was that principle upon which they car- 
ried their measures. When the Kansas scheme was conceived, 
it was natural that this respect and sense should have been 
outraged. Now I make this appeal to the Democratic citizens 
here. Don’t you find yourself making arguments in support 
of these measures, which you never would have made before? 
Did you ever do it before this Nebraska bill compelled you 
to do it? If you answer this in the affirmative, see how a whole 
party have been turned away from their love of liberty! And 
now, my Democratic friends, come forward. Throw off these 
things, and come to the rescue of this great principle of 
equality. Don’t interfere with anything in the Constitution.— 
That must be maintained, for it is the only safeguard of our 
liberties. And not to Democrats alone do I make this appeal, 
but to all who love these great and true principles. Come, and 
keep coming! Strike, and strike again! So sure as God lives, 
the victory shall be yours. 
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FROM A SPEECH ON SECTIONALISM MADE 
DURING THE FREMONT CAMPAIGN 


The charge of sectionalism, which was to be the dominant note 
used against Lincoln during his own Presidential campaign, was 
often made during the Frémont-Buchanan canvass. This reply to 
the charge was made by Lincoln, probably at Alton, during the 
State Fair that was held there. 


October [2?], 1856 


Tue thing which gives most color to the charge of sectional- 
ism, made against those who oppose the spread of slavery into 
free territory, is the fact that they can get no votes in the slave 
States, while their opponents get all, or nearly so, in the slave 
States, and also a large number in the free States. To state it 
in another way, the extensionists can get votes all over the 
nation, while the restrictionists can get them only in the free 
States. 

This being the fact, why is it so? It is not because one side 
of the question dividing them is more sectional than the other, 
nor because of any difference in the mental or moral structure 
of the people North and South. It is because in that question 
the people of the South have an immediate palpable and im- 
mensely great pecuniary interest, while with the people of the 
North it is merely an abstract question of moral right, with 
only slight and remote pecuniary interest added. 

The slaves of the South, at a moderate estimate, are worth 
a thousand millions of dollars, Let it be permanently settled 
that this property may extend to new territory without re- 
straint, and it greatly enhances, perhaps quite doubles, its 
value at once. This immense palpable pecuniary interest on 
the question of extending slavery unites the Southern people 
as one man. But it cannot be demonstrated that the North 
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will gain a dollar by restricting it. Moral principle is all, or 
nearly all, that unites us of the North. Pity ’t is, it is so, but 
this is a looser bond than pecuniary interest. Right here is the 
plain cause of their perfect union and our want of it. And see 
how it works. If a Southern man aspires to be President, they 
choke him down instantly, in order that the glittering prize of 
the Presidency may be held up on Southern terms to the 
greedy eyes of Northern ambition. With this they tempt us 
and break in upon us. 

The Democratic party in 1844 elected a Southern President. 
Since then they have neither had a Southern candidate for 
election nor nomination. Their conventions of 1848, 1852 and 
1856 have been struggles exclusively among Northern men, 
each vying to outbid the other for the Southern vote; the 
south standing calmly by to finally cry “Going, going, gone” 
to the highest bidder, and at the same time to make its power 
more distinctly seen, and thereby to secure a still higher bid at 
the next succeeding struggle. 

“Actions speak louder than words” is the maxim, and if true 
the South now distinctly says to the North, “Give us the meas- 
ures and you take the men.” The total withdrawal of Southern 
aspirants for the Presidency multiplies the number of North- 
ern ones. These last, in competing with each other, commit 
themselves to the utmost verge that, through their own greedi- 
ness, they have the least hope their Northern supporters will 
bear. Having got committed in a race of competition, neces- 
sity drives them into union to sustain themselves. Each at first 
secures all he can on personal attachments to him and through 
hopes resting on him personally. Next they unite with one 
another and with the perfectly banded South, to make the 
offensive position they have got into “a party measure.” ‘This 
done, large additional numbers are secured. 

When the repeal of the Missouri Compromise was first pro- 
posed, at the North there was literally “nobody” in favor of it. 
In February, 1854, our legislature met in called, or extra, ses- 
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sion. From them Douglas sought an indorsement of his then 
pending measure of repeal. In our legislature were about sev- 
enty Democrats to thirty Whigs. The former held a caucus, 
in which it was resolved to give Douglas the desired indorse- 
ment. Some of the members of the caucus bolted—would not 
stand it—and they now divulge the secrets. They say that the 
caucus fairly confessed that the repeal was wrong, and they 
pleaded the determination to indorse it solely on the ground 
that it was necessary to sustain Douglas. Here we have the 
direct evidence of how the Nebraska bill obtained its strength 
in Illinois. It was given, not in a sense of right, but in the 
teeth of a sense of wrong, to sustain Douglas. So Illinois was 
divided. So New England for Pierce, Michigan for Cass, 
Pennsylvania for Buchanan, and all for the Democratic party. 

And when by such means they have got a large portion of 
the Northern people into a position contrary to their own 
honest impulses and sense of right, they have the impudence 
to turn upon those who do stand firm, and call them sectional. 
Were it not too serious a matter, this cool impudence would 
be laughable, to say the least. Recurring to the question, “Shall 
slavery be allowed to extend into United States territory now 
legally free?” This is a sectional question—that is to say, it is 
a question in its nature calculated to divide the American 
people geographically. Who is to blame for that? Who can 
help it? Either side can help it; but how? Simply by yielding 
to the other side; there is no other way; in the whole range of 
possibility there is no other way. Then, which side shall yield? 
To this, again, there can be but one answer—the side which is 
in the wrong. True, we differ as to which side is wrong, and we 
boldly say, let all who really think slavery ought to be spread 
into free territory, openly go over against us; there is where 
they rightfully belong. But why should any go who really think 
slavery ought not to spread? Do they really think the right 
ought to yield to the wrong? Are they afraid to stand by the 
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right? Do they fear that the Constitution is too weak to sustain 
them in the right? Do they really think that by right surrender- 
ing to wrong the hopes of our Constitution, our Union, and 
our liberties can possibly be bettered? 


FROM A SPEECH AT A REPUBLICAN 
BANQUET, CHICAGO 


The Republican candidate, Frémont, had been defeated in No- 
vember, but the Republicans had madc substantial gains in local 
and state elections. They had also polled a large national vote. 
As a result there was much rejoicing in the new party, and its 
prospects looked bright. A banquet was given in Chicago at the 
Tremont House which was attended by three hundred good party 
men from Northern Illinois—Lincoln among them. At this 
banquet the phrase “1860!—There’s a good time coming, boys!” 
appeared on the printed program. President Pierce had delivered 
his last annual message to Congress only a few days before this 
banquet was held. He was a Northern President who was whole- 
heartedly devoted to the Southern cause. In response to a toast, 
Lincoln took the opportunity to attack Pierce’s message. He also 
defines here his idea of the relationship between public opinion and 
popular government. 


December 10, 1856 


WE nave another annual Presidential message. Like a rejected 
lover making metry at the wedding of his rival, the President 
[Pierce] felicitates himself hugely over the late Presidential 
election. He considers the result a signal triumph of good prin- 
ciples and good men, and a very pointed rebuke of bad ones. 
He says the people did it. He forgets that the “people,” as he 
complacently calls only those who voted for Buchanan, are in 
a minority of the whole people by about four hundred thou- 
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sand votes—one full tenth of all the votes. Remembering this, 
he might perceive that the “rebuke” may not be quite as dura- 
ble as he seems to think—that the majority may not choose to 
remain permanently rebuked by that minority. 

The President thinks the great body of us Frémonters, being 
ardently attached to liberty, in the abstract, were duped by a 
few wicked and designing men. There is a slight difference of 
opinion on this. We think he, being ardently attached to the 
hope of a second term, in the concrete, was duped by men who 
had liberty every way. He is the cat’s-paw. By much dragging 
of chestnuts from the fire for others to eat, his claws are burnt 
off to the gristle, and he is thrown aside as unfit for further use. 
As the fool said of King Lear, when his daughters had turned 
him out of doors, “He’s a shelled peascod.” 

So far as the President charges us “with a desire to change 
the domestic institutions of existing States,” and of “doing 
everything in our power to deprive the Constitution and the 
laws of moral authority,” for the whole party on belief, and for 
myself on knowledge, I pronounce the charge an unmixed and 
unmitigated falsehood. 

Our government rests in public opinion. Whoever can 
change public opinion can change the government practically 
just so much. Public opinion, on any subject, always has a 
“central idea,” from which all its minor thoughts radiate. That 
“central idea” in our political public opinion at the beginning 
was, and until recently has continued to be, “the equality of 
men.” And although it has always submitted patiently to what- 
ever of inequality there seemed to be as matter of actual neces- 
sity, its constant working has been a steady progress toward 
the practical equality of all men. The late Presidential election 
was a struggle by one party to discard that central idea and to 
substitute for it the opposite idea that slavery is right in the 
abstract, the workings of which as a central idea may be the 
perpetuity of human slavery and its extension to all countries 
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and colors. Less than a year ago the Richmond Enquirer, an 
avowed advocate of slavery, regardless of color, in order to 
favor his views, invented the phrase “State equality,” and now 
the President, in his message, adopts the Enquirer's catch- 
phrase, telling us the people “have asserted the constitutional 
equality of each and all of the States of the Union as States.” 
The President flatters himself that the new central idea is com- 
pletely inaugurated; and so indeed it 1s, so far as the mere fact 
of a Presidential election can inaugurate it. To us it is left to 
know that the majority of the people have not yet declared for 
it, and to hope that they never will. All of us who did not vote 
for Mr. Buchanan, taken together, are a majority of four hun- 
dred thousand. 

But in the late contest we were divided between Frémont 
and Fillmore. Can we not come together for the future? Let 
every one who really believes, and is resolved, that free society 
is not and shall not be a failure, and who can conscientiously 
declare that in the past contest he has done only what he 
thought best—let every such one have charity to believe that 
every other one can say as much. Thus let bygones be bygones; 
let past differences as nothing be; and with steady eye on the 
real issue, let us reinaugurate the good old “central ideas” of 
the republic. We can do it. The human heart is with us; God is 
with us, We shall again be able not to declare that “all States 
as States are equal,” nor yet that “all citizens as citizens are 
equal,” but to renew the broader, better declaration, including 
both these and much more, that “all men are created equal.” 
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FROM A SPEECH IN SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


The Dred Scott decision had been made public a few days after 
Buchanan’s inauguration. Douglas had been invited to speak in 
Springheld on June 12 to defend the decision. Lincoln had been 
present at this occasion. The crux of Douglas’s argument had been 
that his principle of popular sovereignty was the panacea that 
would solve all difficulties. So far as the Dred Scott decision was 
concerned, it was simply the duty of every citizen to submit to 
any decision that might be made by the highest court of the land. 
Then, through popular sovereignty, people in the territories would 
be able to decide for themselves whether free or slave states should 
be formed in these areas. Douglas, furthermore, stated that if 
equality were granted the Negro, every slave must be freed, and 
Negroes would have to be permitted to intermarry with the whites. 
In the same Hall of Representatives in which Douglas had spoken, 
Lincoln made his reply. In the speech he delivered that night 
may be seen the foreshadowing of the arguments he was to use 
during his formal debates with Douglas in 1858. 

The “rebellion in Utah” to which Lincoln alludes was restless- 
ness among the Mormons who had attempted to escape from the 
jurisdiction of the United States in 1847-48 when they settled in 
the Great Salt Lake Valley. The treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo at 
the end of the Mexican War had again placed them under United 
States law. They applied for Utah’s admission into the Union as 
a state or territory in 1849, and in 1850 Utah had been admitted as 
a territory. The Mormons, however, were still insurgent; several 
outbursts of violence between them and Federal troops took place, 
and later in 1857 the famous Mountain Meadows massacre oc- 
curred. | 

The election which had just been held in Kansas on June 15 
was for delegates to a constitutional convention. The Free State 
men there, who had been tricked again and again in fraudulent 
elections at which proslavery supporters from Missouri entered 
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the territory to vote illegally, were suspicious of the proposal to 
draw up a constitution. They refrained from voting; fewer than 
one-fourth of the registered voters went to the polls; proslavery 
delegates met at Lecompton, and the long controversy over the 
constitution named for that town began. 


June 26, 1857 


FELLOW-CITIZENS: I am here tonight, partly by the invitation 
of some of you, and partly by my own inclination. Two weeks 
ago Judge Douglas spoke here on the several subjects of Kan- 
sas, the Dred Scott decision, and Utah. I listened to the 
speech at the time, and have the report of it since. It was 
intended to controvert opinions which I think just, and to 
assail (politically, not personally) those men who, in common 
with me, entertain those opinions. For this reason I wished 
then, and still wish, to make some answer to it, which I now 
take the opportunity of doing. 

I begin with Utah. If it prove to be true, as is probable, 
that the people of Utah are in open rebellion to the United 
States, then Judge Douglas is in favor of repealing their terri- 
tonal organization, and attaching them to the adjoining states 
for judicial purposes. I say, too, if they are in rebellion, they 
ought to be somehow coerced to obedience; and I am not 
now prepared to admit or deny that the judge’s mode of 
coercing them is not as good as any. The Republicans can fall 
in with it without taking back anything they have ever said. 
To be sure, it would be a considerable backing down by 
Judge Douglas from his much-vaunted doctrine of self-govern- 
ment for the Territories; but this is only additional proof of 
what was very plain from the beginning, that that doctrine 
was a mere deceitful pretense for the benefit of slavery. Those 
who could not see that much in the Nebraska Act itself, 
which forced governors, and secretaries, and judges on the 
people of the Territories without their choice or consent, 
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could not be made to see, though one should rise from the 
dead. 

But in all this, it is very plain the judge evades the only 
question the Republicans have ever pressed upon the Democ- 
racy in regard to Utah. That question the judge well knew 
to be this: “If the people of Utah shall peacefully form a State 
constitution tolerating polygamy, will the Democracy admit 
them into the Union?” There is nothing in the United States 
Constitution or law against polygamy; and why is it not a 
part of the judge’s “sacred nght of self-government” for the 
people to have it, or rather to keep it, if they choose? These 
questions, so far as I know, the judge never answers. It might 
involve the Democracy to answer them either way, and they 
go unanswered, 

As to Kansas. The substance of the judge’s spcech on Kansas 
is an effort to put the free-State men in the wrong for not 
voting at the election of delegates to the constitutional con- 
vention. He says: “There is every reason to hope and belicve 
that the law will be fairly interpreted and impartially executed, 
so as to insure to every bona fide inhabitant the free and quiet 
exercise of the elective franchise.” 

It appears extraordinary that Judge Douglas should make 
such a statement. He knows that, by the law, no one can vote 
who has not been registered; and he knows that the free-State 
men place their refusal to vote on the ground that but few of 
them have been registered. It is possible that this is not true, 
but Judge Douglas knows it is asserted to be true in letters, 
newspapers, and public speeches, and borne by every mail and 
blown by every breeze to the eyes and ears of the world. He 
knows it is boldly declared that the people of many whole 
counties, and many whole neighborhoods in others, are left 
unregistered; yet he does not venture to contradict the declara- 
tion, or to point out how they can vote without being regis- 
tered; but he just slips along, not seeming to know there is any 
such question of fact, and complacently declares: “There is 
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every reason to hope and believe that the law will be fairly and 
impartially executed, so as to insure to every bona fide inhab- 
itant the free and quiet exercise of the elective franchise.” 

I readily agree that if all had a chance to vote, they ought 
to have voted. If, on the contrary, as they allege, and Judge 
Douglas ventures not to particularly contradict, few only of 
the free-State men had a chance to vote, they were perfectly 
right in staying from the polls in a body. 

By the way, since the judge spoke, the Kansas election has 
come off. The judge expressed his confidence that all the Dem- 
ocrats in Kansas would do their duty—including “free-State 
Democrats,” of course. The returns received here as yet are 
very incomplete; but so far as they go, they indicate that only 
about one-sixth of the registered voters have really voted; and 
this, too, when not more, perhaps, than one-half of the right- 
ful voters have been registered, thus showing the thing to have 
been altogether the most exquisite farce ever enacted. I am 
watching with considerable interest to ascertain what figure 
“the free-State Democrats” cut in the concern. Of course they 
voted—all Democrats do their duty—and of course they did not 
vote for slave-State candidates. We soon shall know how many 
delegates they elected, how many candidates they had pledged 
to a free State, and how many votes were cast for them. 

Allow me to barely whisper my suspicion that there were no 
such things in Kansas as “free-State Democrats”—that they 
were altogether mythical, good only to figure in newspapers 
and speeches in the free States. If there should prove to be one 
teal living free-State Democrat in Kansas, I suggest that it 
might be well to catch him, and stuff and preserve hig 
an interesting specimen of that soon-to-be-extinct ` 
genus Democrat. 

And now as to the Dred Scott decision. 
clares two propositions—first, that a Negro 
United States courts; and secondly, that Cong 
hibit slavery in the Territories. It was made by\ 
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—dividing differently on the different points. Judge Douglas 
does not discuss the merits of the decision, and in that respect 
I shall follow his example, believing I could no more improve 
on McLean and Curtis than he could on ‘Taney. 

He denounces all who question the correctness of that de- 
cision, as offering violent resistance to it. But who resists it? 
Who has, in spite of the decision, declared Dred Scott free, 
and resisted the authority of his master over him? 

Judicial decisions have two uses—first, to absolutely deter- 
mine the case decided; and secondly, to indicate to the public 
how other similar cases will be decided when they arise. For 
the latter use, they are called “precedents” and “authorities.” 

We believe as much as Judge Douglas (perhaps more) in 
obedience to, and respect for, the judicial department of gov- 
ernment. We think its decisions on constitutional questions, 
when fully settled, should control not only the particular cases 
decided, but the general policy of the country, subject to be 
disturbed only by amendments of the Constitution as pro- 
vided in that instrument itself. More than this would be revo- 
lution. But we think the Dred Scott decision is erroneous. We 
know the court that made it has often overruled its own de- 
cisions, and we shall do what we can to have it to overrule 
this. We offer no resistance to it. 

Judicial decisions are of greater or less authority as precedents 
according to circumstances. That this should be so accords 
both with common sense and the customary understanding of 
the legal profession. 

If this important decision had been made by the unanimous 

ence of the judges, and without any apparent partisan 
RY bas bAa accordance with legal public expectation and with 
ctice of the departments throughout our history, 
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be, perhaps would be, factious, nay, even revolutionary, not to 
acquiesce in it as a precedent. 

But when, as is true, we find it wanting in all these claims 
to the public confidence, it is not resistance, it is not factious, 
it is not even disrespectful, to treat it as not having yet quite 
established a settled doctrine for the country. . . . 

I have said, in substance, that the Dred Scott decision was in 
part based on assumed historical facts which were not really 
true, and I ought not to Icave the subject without giving some 
reasons for saying this; I therefore give an instance or two, 
which I think fully sustains me. Chief Justice Taney, in deliv- 
ering the opinion of the majority of the court, insists at great 
length that Negroes were no part of the people who made, or 
for whom was made, the Declaration of Independence, or the 
Constitution of the United States. 

On the contrary, Judge Curtis, in his dissenting opinion, 
shows that in five of the then thirteen States—to-wit, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, and North 
Carolina—free Negroes were voters, and in proportion to their 
numbers had the same part in making the Constitution that 
the white people had. . . . 

Again, Chief Justice Taney says: 


It is difficult at this day to realize the state of public opinion, in 
relation to that unfortunate race, which prevailed in the civilizec 
and enlightened portions of the world at the time of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and when the Constitution of the United 
States was framed and adopted. 


And again, after quoting from the Declaration, he says: 


The general words above quoted would seem to include the 
whole human family, and if they were used in a similar instrument 
at this day, would be so understood. 


In these the Chief Justice does not directly assert, but plainly 
assumes, as a fact, that the public estimate of the black man is 
more favorable now than it was in the days of the Revolution. 
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This assumption is a mistake. In some trifling particulars the 
condition of that race has been ameliorated; but as a whole, in 
this country, the change between then and now is decidedly 
the other way; and their ultimate destiny has never appeared 
so hopeless as in the last three or four years. In two of the 
five States—New Jersey and North Carolina—that then gave 
the free Negro the right of voting, the nght has since been 
taken away, and in a third—New York—it has been greatly 
abridged; while it has not been extended, so far as I know, to a 
single additional State, though the number of the States has 
more than doubled. In those days, as I understand, masters 
could, at their own pleasure, emancipate their slaves; but since 
then such legal restraints have been made upon emancipation 
as to amount almost to prohibition. In those days legislatures 
held the unquestioned power to abolish slavery in their respec- 
tive States, but now it is becoming quite fashionable for State 
constitutions to withhold that power from the legislatures. In 
those days, by common consent, the spread of the black man’s 
bondage to the new countries was prohibited, but now Con- 
gress decides that it will not continue the prohibition, and the 
Supreme Court decides that it could not if it would. In those 
days our Declaration of Independence was held sacred by all, 
and thought to include all; but now, to aid in making the 
bondage of the Negro universal and eternal, it is assailed and 
sneered at and construed, and hawked at and torn, till, if its 
framers could rise from their graves, they could not at all recog- 
nize it. All the powers of earth seem rapidly combining against 
him. Mammon is after him, ambition follows, philosophy fol- 
lows, and the theology of the day is fast joining the cry. They 
have him in his prison-house; they have searched his person, 
and left no prying instrument with him. One after another 
they have closed the heavy iron doors upon him; and now they 
have him, as it were, bolted in with a lock of a hundred keys, 
which can never be unlocked without the concurrence of every 
key—the keys in the hands of a hundred different men, and 
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they scattered to a hundred different and distant places; and 
they stand musing as to what invention, in all the dominions 
of mind and matter, can be produced to make the impossi- 
bility of his escape more complete than it is. 

It is grossly incorrect to say or assume that the public esti- 
mate of the Negro is more favorable now than it was at the 
origin of the government. 

Three years and a half ago, Judge Douglas brought forward 
his famous Nebraska bill. The country was at once in a blaze. 
He scorned all opposition, and carried it through Congress. 
Since then he has seen himself superseded in a presidential 
nomination by one indorsing the general doctrine of his meas- 
ure, but at the same time standing clear of the odium of its 
untimely agitation and its gross breach of national faith; and 
he has seen that successful rival constitutionally elected, not 
by the strength of friends, but by the division of adversaries, 
being in a popular minority of nearly four hundred thousand 
votes. He has seen his chief aids in his own State, Shields and 
Richardson, politically speaking, successively tried, convicted, 
and executed for an offense not their own, but his. And now 
he sees his own case standing next on the docket for trial. 

There is a natural disgust in the minds of nearly all white 
people at the idea of an indiscriminate amalgamation of the 
white and black races; and Judge Douglas evidently is basing 
his chief hope upon the chances of his being able to appro- 
priate the benefit of this disgust to himself. If he can, by much 
drumming and repeating, fasten the odium of that idea upon 
his adversaries, he thinks he can struggle through the storm. 
He therefore clings to this hope, as a drowning man to the last 
plank. He makes an occasion for lugging it in from the op- 
position of the Dred Scott decision. He finds the Republicans 
insisting that the Declaration of Independence includes all 
men, black as well as white, and forthwith he boldly denies 
that it includes Negroes at all, and proceeds to argue gravely 
that all who contend it does do so only because they want to 
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vote, and eat, and sleep, and marry with Negroes! He will have 
it that they cannot be consistent else. Now I protest against 
the counterfeit logic which concludes that, because I do not 
want a black woman for a slave I must necessarily want her 
for a wife. I need not have her for either. I can just leave her 
alone. In some respects she certainly is not my equal; but in 
her natural right to eat the bread she earns with her own hands 
without asking leave of any one else, she is my equal, and the 
equal of all others. 

Chief Justice Taney, in his opinion in the Dred Scott case, 
admits that the language of the Declaration is broad enough 
to include the whole human family, but he and Judge Doug- 
las argue that the authors of that instrument did not intend to 
include Negroes, by the fact that they did not at once actually 
place them on an equality with the whites. Now this grave 
argument comes to just nothing at all, by the other fact that 
they did not at once, or ever afterward, actually place all white 
people on an equality with one another. And this is the staple 
argument of both the chief justice and the senator for doing 
this obvious violence to the plain, unmistakable language of 
the Declaration. 

I think the authors of that notable instrument intended to 
include all men, but they did not intend to declare all men 
cqual in all respects. They did not mean to say all were equal 
in color, size, intellect, moral developments, or social capacity. 
They defined with tolerable distinctness in what respects they 
did consider all men created equal—equal with “certain in- 
alienable rights, among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” This they said, and this they meant. They did 
not mean to assert the obvious untruth that all were then 
actually enjoying that equality, nor yet that they were about to 
confer it immediately upon them. In fact, they had no power 
to confer such a boon. ‘They meant simply to declare the right, 
so that enforcement of it might follow as fast as circumstances 
should permit. 
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They meant to set up a standard maxim for free society, 
which should be familiar to all, and revered by all; constantly 
looked to, constantly labored for, and even though never per- 
fectly attained, constantly approximated, and thereby con- 
stantly spreading and deepening its influence and augmenting 
the happiness and value of life to all people of all colors every- 
where. The assertion that “all men are created equal” was of 
no practical use in effecting our separation from Great Britain; 
and it was placed in the Declaration not for that, but for future 
use. Its authors meant it to be—as, thank God, it is now prov- 
ing itself—a stumbling-block to all those who in after times 
might seek to turn a free people back into the hateful paths of 
despotism. They knew the proneness of prosperity to breed 
tyrants, and they meant when such should reappear in this 
fair land and commence thcir vocation, they should find left 
for them at least one hard nut to crack. ... 

I have now briefly expressed my view of the meaning and 
object of that part of the Declaration of Independence which 
declares that “all men are created equal.” 

Now let us hear Judge Douglas’s view of the same subject, 
as I find it in the printed report of his late speech. Here it is: 


No man can vindicate the character, motives, and conduct of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence, except upon the 
hypothesis that they referred to the white race alone, and not to 
the African, when they declared all men to have been created 
equal; that they were speaking of British subjects on this continent 
being equal to British subjects born and residing in Great Britain; 
that they were entitled to the same inalienable rights, and among 
them were enumerated life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
The Declaration was adopted for the purpose of justifying the 
colonists in the eyes of the civilized world in withdrawing their 
allegiance from the British crown, and dissolving their connection 
with the mother country. 


My good friends, read that carefully over some leisure hour, 
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and ponder well upon it; see what a mere wreck—mangled 
ruin—it makes of our once glorious Declaration. 

“They were speaking of British subjects on this continent 
being equal to British subjects born and residing in Great 
Britain!” Why, according to this, not only Negroes but white 
people outside of Great Britain and America were not spoken 
of in that instrument. The English, Irish, and Scotch, along 
with white Americans, were included, to be sure, but the 
French, Germans, and other white people of the world are all 
gone to pot along with the judge’s inferior races! 

I had thought the Declaration promised something better 

than the condition of British subjects; but no, it only meant 
that we should be equal to them in their own oppressed and 
unequal condition. According to that, it gave no promise that, 
having kicked off the King and Lords of Great Britain, we 
should not at once be saddled with a king and lords of our 
own. 
I had thought the Declaration contemplated the progressive 
improvement in the condition of all men everywhere; but no, 
it merely “was adopted for the purpose of justifying the col- 
onists in the eyes of the civilized world in withdrawing their 
allegiance from the British crown, and dissolving their connec- 
tion with the mother country.” Why, that object having been 
effected some eighty years ago, the Declaration is of no prac- 
tical use now—mere rubbish—old wadding left to rot on the 
battlefield after the victory is won. 

I understand you are preparing to celebrate the “Fourth,” 
tomorrow week. What for? The doings of that day had no 
reference to the present; and quite half of you are not even 
descendants of those who were referred to at that day. But I 
suppose you will celebrate, and will even go as far as to read the 
Declaration. Suppose, after you read it once in the old-fash- 
ioned way, you read it once more with Judge Douglas’s ver- 
sion. It will then run thus: “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all British subjects who were on this continent 
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eighty-one years ago, were created equal to all British subjects 
born and then residing in Great Britain.” 

And now I appeal to all—to Democrats as well as others— 
are you really willing that the Declaration shal] thus be frit- 
tered away?—thus left no more, at most, than an interesting 
memorial of the dead past?—thus shorn of its vitality and prac- 
tical value, and left without the germ or even the suggestion 
of the individual rights of man in it? 

But Judge Douglas is especially horrified at the thought of 
the mixing of blood by the white and black races. Agreed for 
once—a thousand times agreed. There are white men enough 
to marry all the white women, and black men enough to marry 
all the black women; and so let them be married. On this 
point we fully agree with the judge, and when he shall show 
that his policy is better adapted to prevent amalgamation than 
ours, we shall drop ours and adopt his. Let us see. In 1850 
there were in the United States 405,751 mulattos. Very few 
of these are the offspring of whites and free blacks; nearly all 
have sprung from black slaves and white masters. A separation 
of the races is the only perfect preventive of amalgamation; 
but as an immediate separation is impossible, the next besi 
thing is to keep them apart where they are not already to- 
gether. If white and black people never get together in Kansas, 
they will never mix blood in Kansas. That is at least one self- 
evident truth. A few frec colored persons may get into the free 
States, in any event; but their number is too insignificant to 
amount to much in the way of mixing blood. In 1850 there 
were in the free States 56,649 mulattos; but for the most part 
they were not born there—they came from the slave States, 
ready made up. In the same year the slave States had 348,874 
mulattos, all of home production. The proportion of free 
mulattos to free blacks—the only colored classes in the free 
States—is much greater in the slave than in the free States. It 
is worthy of note, too, that among the free States those which 
make the colored man the nearest equal to the white have pro- 
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portionably the fewest mulattos, the least of amalgamation. In 
New Hampshire, the State which goes farthest toward equality 
between the races, there are just 184 mulattos, while there are 
in Virginia—how many do you think?—79,775, being 23,126 
more than in all the free States together. 

These statistics show that slavery is the greatest source of 
amalgamation, and next to it, not the elevation, but the deg- 
tadation of the free blacks. Yet Judge Douglas dreads the 
slightest restraints on the spread of slavery, and the slightest 
human recognition of the Negro, as tending horribly to amal- 
gamation. .. . 

The very Dred Scott case affords a strong test as to which 
party most favors amalgamation, the Republicans or the dear 
Union-saving Democracy. Dred Scott, his wife, and two daugh- 
ters were all involved in the suit. We desired the court to have 
held that they were citizens so far at Icast as to entitle them 
to a hearing as to whether they were free or not; and then, also, 
that they were in fact and in law really free. Could we have 
had our way, the chances of these black girls ever mixing their. 
blood with that of white people would have been diminished 
at least to the extent that it could not have been without their 
consent. But Judge Douglas is delighted to have them decided 
to be slaves, and not human enough to have a hearing, even if 
they were free, and thus left subject to the forced concubinage 
of their masters, and liable to become the mothers of mulattos 
in spite of themselves: the very state of case that produces 
nine-tenths of all the mulattos—all the mixing of blood in the 
nation. 

Of course, I state this case as an illustration only, not mean- 
ing to say or intimate that the master of Dred Scott and his 
family, or any more than a percentage of masters generally, are 
inclined to exercise this particular power which they hold over 
their female slaves. 

I have said that the separation of the races is the only per- 
fect preventive of amalgamation. I have no nght to say all the 
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members of the Republican party are in favor of this, nor to 
say that as a party they are in favor of it. There is nothing in 
their platform directly on the subject. But I can say a very 
large proportion of its members are for it, and that the chief 
plank in their platform—opposition to the spread of slavery—is 
most favorable to that separation. 

Such separation, if ever effected at all, must be effected by 
colonization; and no political party, as such, is now doing any- 
thing directly for colonization. Party operations at present only 
favor or retard colonization incidentally. The enterprise is a 
dificult one; but “where there is a will there is a way,” and 
what colonization needs most is a hearty will. Will springs 
from the two elements of moral sense and self-interest. Let us 
be brought to believe it is morally right, and at the same time 
favorable to, or at least not against, our interest to transfer the 
African to his native clime, and we shall find a way to do it, 
however great the task may be. The children of Israel, to such 
numbers as to include four hundred thousand fighting men, 
went out of Egyptian bondage in a body. 

How differently the respective courses of the Democratic 
and Republican parties incidentally bear on the question of 
forming a will—a public sentiment—for colonization, is easy to 
see. The Republicans inculcate, with whatever of ability they 
can, that the Negro is a man, that his bondage is cruelly 
wrong, and that the field of his oppression ought not to be 
enlarged. The Democrats deny his manhood; deny, or dwarf 
to insignificance, the wrong of his bondage; so far as possible, 
crush all sympathy for him, and cultivate and excite hatred and 
disgust against him; compliment themselves as Union-savers 
for doing so; and call the indefinite outspreading of his bond- 
age “a sacred right of self-government.” 

The plainest print cannot be read through a gold eagle; and 
it will be ever hard to find many men who will send a slave to 
Liberia, and pay his passage, while they can send him to a 
new country—Kansas, for instance—and sell him for fifteen 
hundred dollars, and the rise. 
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LETTER TO HANNAH ARMSTRONG 


Hannah Armstrong was the wife of Jack Armstrong, leader of the 
Clary’s Grove boys at New Salem, the man with whom Lincoln 
had had a famous wrestling match. Hannah's son, Duff, was being 
held on a murder charge. In this letter Lincoln offers his services 
for the boy’s defense. During the trial, which took place on May 
7th, 1858, Lincoln introduced as testimony an almanac which 
proved that there could not have been enough moonlight at the 
time specified for the witness to have observed what he claimed 
to have seen. As a result of Lincoln’s strategy, Duff Armstrong 
went free. 


Springfield, Ill., September, 1857 


Dear Mrs. Armstronc: I have just heard of your deep afflic- 
tion, and the arrest of your son for murder. I can hardly be- 
lieve that he can be capable of the crime alleged against him. 
It does not seem possible. I am anxious that he should be given 
a fair trial at any rate; and gratitude for your long-continued 
kindness to me in adverse circumstances prompts me to offer 
my humble services gratuitously in his behalf. 

It will afford me an opportunity to requite, in a small de- 
gree, the favors I received at your hand, and that of your 
lamented husband, when your roof afforded me a grateful 
shelter, without money and without price. 


SPEECH DELIVERED AT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, 
AT THE REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION 
WHICH HAD MADE LINCOLN ITS CANDI- 
DATE FOR UNITED STATES SENATOR 


This is the famous “House Divided” speech, so called from the 
Biblical quotation that Lincoln cites in the first paragraph. The 
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Republican State Convention met in the Hall of Representatives 
where Lincoln read this speech from manuscript. He had been 
made the unanimous choice of the convention to run against 
Douglas in the campaign for the United States Senatorship. During 
his speech Lincoln insinuates that the Dred Scott decision was 
the result of a conspiracy on the part of Douglas, Pierce, Taney 
and Buchanan. He points out also that even though Douglas had 
since broken with Buchanan over the Lecompton constitution in 
Kansas, he was still not to be trusted and certainly not to be looked 
upon as a person who might be used as an instrument with which 
to break the political power of the slaveholders. With this speech 
Lincoln becomes Douglas’s official opponent with his party’s full 
backing. 


June 16, 1858 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION: If we 
could first know where we are, and whither we are tending, 
we could better judge what to do, and how to do it. We are 
now far into the fifth year since a policy was initiated with the 
avowed object and confident promise of putting an end to 
slavery agitation. Under the operation of that policy, that agi- 
tation has not only not ceased but has constantly augmented. 
In my opinion, it will not cease until a crisis shall have been 
reached and passed. “A house divided against itself cannot 
stand.” I believe this government cannot endure permanently 
half slave and half free. I do not expect the Union to be dis- 
solved—I do not expect the house to fall—but I do expect it 
will cease to be divided. It will become all one thing, or all 
the other. Either the opponents of slavery will arrest the fur- 
ther spread of it, and place it where the public mind shall rest 
in the belief that it is in the course of ultimate extinction; or 
its advocates will push it forward till it shall become alike law- 
ful in all the States, old as well as new, North as well as South. 
Have we no tendency to the latter condition? 
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Let any one who doubts carefully contemplate that now al- 
most complete legal combination—piece of machinery, so to 
speak—compounded of the Nebraska doctrine and the Dred 
Scott decision. Let him consider not only what work the ma- 
chinery is adapted to do, and how well adapted; but also let 
him study the history of the construction, and trace, if he can, 
or rather fail, if he can, to trace the evidences of design and 
concert of action among its chief architects, from the begin- 
ning. 

The new year of 1854 found slavery excluded from more 
than half the States by State constitutions, and from most of 
the national territory by congressional prohibition. Four days 
later commenced the struggle which ended in repealing that 
congressional prohibition. This opened all the national terri- 
tory to slavery, and was the first point gained. 

But, so far, Congress only had acted; and an indorsement by 
the people, real or apparent, was indispensable to save the 
point already gained and give chance for more. 

This necessity had not been overlooked, but had been pro- 
vided for, as well as might be, in the notable argument of 
“squatter sovereignty,” otherwise called “sacred right of self- 
government,” which latter phrase, though expressive of the 
only rightful basis of any government, was so perverted in this 
attempted use of it as to amount to just this: That if any one 
man choose to enslave another, no third man shall be allowed 
to object. That argument was incorporated into the Nebraska 
bill itself, in the language which follows: “It being the true 
intent and meaning of this act not to legislate slavery into any 
Territory or State, nor to exclude it therefrom; but to leave the 
people thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their do- 
mestic institutions in their own way, subject only to the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” Then opened the roar of loose 
declamation in favor of “squatter sovereignty” and “sacred 
right of self-government.” “But,” said opposition members, 
“Tet us amend the bill so as to expressly declare that the people 
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of the Territory may exclude slavery.” “Not we,” said the 
friends of the measure; and down they voted the amendment. 

While the Nebraska bill was passing through Congress, a 
law case involving the question of a Negro’s freedom, by rea- 
son of his owner having voluntarily taken him first into a free 
State and then into a Territory covered by the congressional 
prohibition, and held him as a slave for a long time in each, 
was passing through the United States Circuit Court for the 
District of Missouri; and both Nebraska bill and lawsuit were 
brought to a decision in the same month of May, 1854. The 
Negro’s name was Dred Scott, which name now designates the 
decision finally made in the case. Before the then next presi- 
dential election, the law case came to and was argued in the 
Supreme Court of the United States; but the decision of it 
was deferred until after the election. Still, before the election, 
Senator Trumbull, on the floor of the Senate, requested the 
leading advocate of the Nebraska bill to state his opinion 
whether the people of a Territory can constitutionally exclude 
slavery from their limits; and the latter answered: “That is a 
question for the Supreme Court.” 

The election came. Mr. Buchanan was elected, and the in- 
dorsement, such as it was, secured. That was the second point 
gained. The indorsement, however, fell short of a clear popu- 
lar majority by nearly four hundred thousand votes, and so, 
perhaps, was not overwhelmingly reliable and satisfactory. The 
outgoing President, in his last annual message, as impressively 
as possible echoed back upon the people the weight and au- 
thority of the indorsement. The Supreme Court met again; did 
not announce their decision, but ordered a reargument. The 
presidential inauguration came, and still no decision of the 
court; but the incoming President in his inaugural address 
fervently exhorted the people to abide by the forthcoming 
decision, whatever it might be. Then, in a few days, came the 
decision. 
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The reputed author* of the Nebraska bill finds an early 
occasion to make a speech at this capital indorsing the Dred 
Scott decision, and vehemently denouncing all opposition to 
it. The new President, too, seizes the early occasion of the 
Silliman letter to indotse and strongly construe that decision, 
and to express his astonishment that any different view had 
ever been entertained! 

At length a squabble springs up between the President and 
the author of the Nebraska bill, on the mere question of fact, 
whether the Lecompton constitution was or was not, in any 
just sense, made by the people of Kansas; and in that quarrel 
the latter declares that all he wants is a fair vote for the people, 
and that he cares not whether slavery be voted down or voted 
up. I do not understand his declaration that he cares not 
whether slavery be voted down or voted up to be intended by 
him other than as an apt definition of the policy he would 
impress upon the public mind—the principle for which he de- 
clares he has suffered so much, and is ready to suffer to the 
end. And well may he cling to that principle. If he has any 
parental feeling, well may he cling to it. That principle is the 
only shred left of his original Nebraska doctrine. Under the 
Dred Scott decision “squatter sovereignty” squatted out of ex- 
istence, tumbled down like temporary scaffolding—like the 
mold at the foundry, served through one blast and fell back 
into loose sand—helped to carry an election, and then was 
kicked to the winds. His late joint struggle with the Repub- 
licans against the Lecompton constitution involves nothing of 
the original Nebraska doctrine. That struggle was made on a 
point—the nght of a people to make their own constitution— 
upon which he and the Republicans have never differed. 

The several points of the Dred Scott decision, in connection 
with Senator Douglas’s “care not” policy, constitute the piece 
of machinery in its present state of advancement. ‘This was the 
third point gained. The working points of that machinery are: 


* Stephen A. Douglas. 
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(1) That no Negro slave, imported as such from Africa, and 
no descendant of such slave, can ever be a citizen. of any State, 
in the sense of that term as used in the Constitution of the 
United States. This point is made in order to deprive the 
Negro in every possible event of the benefit of that provision 
of the United States Constitution which declares that “the 
citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several States.” 

(2) That, “subject to the Constitution of the United 
States,” neither Congress nor a territorial legislature can ex- 
clude slavery from any United States Territory. This point is 
made in order that individual men may fill up the Territories 
with slaves, without danger of losing them as property and thus 
enhance the chances of permanency to the institution through 
all the future. 

(3) That whether the holding a Negro in actual slavery in 
a free State makes him free as against the holder, the United 
States courts will not decide, but will leave to be decided by 
the courts of any slave State the Negro may be forced into by 
the master. This point is made not to be pressed immediately, 
but, if acquiesced in for a while, and apparently indorsed by 
the people at an election, then to sustain the logical conclu- 
sion that what Dred Scott’s master might lawfully do with 
Dred Scott in the free State of Illinois, every other master may 
lawfully do with any other one or one thousand slaves in 
Illinois or in any other free State. 

Auxiliary to all this, and working hand in hand with it, the 
Nebraska doctrine, or what is left of it, is to educate and mold 
public opinion, at least Northern public opinion, not to care 
whether slavery is voted down or voted up. This shows exactly 
where we now are, and partially, also, whither we are tending. 

It will throw additional light on the latter, to go back and 
run the mind over the string of historical facts already stated. 
Several things will now appear less dark and mysterious than 
they did when they were transpiring. The people were to be 
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left “perfectly free,” “subject only to the Constitution.” What 
the Constitution had to do with it outsiders could not then 
see, Plainly enough now, it was an exactly fitted niche for the 
Dred Scott decision to afterward come in, and declare the per- 
fect freedom of the people to be just no freedom at all. Why 
was the amendment expressly declaring the right of the people 
voted down? Plainly enough now, the adoption of it would 
have spoiled the niche for the Dred Scott decision. Why was 
the court decision held up? Why even a senator’s individual 
opinion withheld till after the Presidential election? Plainly 
enough now, the speaking out then would have damaged the 
“perfectly free” argument upon which the election was to be 
carried. Why the outgoing President’s [Pierce] felicitation on 
the indorsement? Why the delay of a reargument? Why the 
incoming President’s [ Buchanan] advance exhortation 1n favor 
of the decision? These things look like the cautious patting 
and petting of a spirited horse preparatory to mounting him, 
when it is dreaded that he may give the rider a fall. And why 
the hasty after-endorsement of the decision by the President 
and others? 

We cannot absolutely know that all these exact adaptations 
are the result of preconcert. But when we see a lot of framed 
timbers, different portions of which we know have been gotten 
out at different times and places and by different workmen— 
Stephen, Franklin, Roger, and James,* for instance—and we 
see these timbers joined together, and see they exactly make 
the frame of a house or a mill, all the tenons and mortises ex- 
actly fitting, and all the lengths and proportions of the differ- 
ent pieces exactly adapted to their respective places, and not 
a piece too many or too few, not omitting even scaffolding— 
or, if a single piece be lacking; we see the place in the frame 
exactly fitted and prepared yet to bring such piece in—in such 
a case we find it impossible not to believe that Stephen and 
Franklin and Roger and James all understood one another 


* Stephen A. Douglas, Franklin Pierce, Roger B. Taney, James Buchanan. 
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from the beginning, and all worked upon a common plan o1 
draft drawn up before the first blow was struck. 

It should not be overlooked that, by the Nebraska bill, the 
people of a State as well as Territory were to be left “perfectly 
free,” “subject only to the Constitution.” Why mention a 
State? They were legislating for Territories, and not for or 
about States. Certainly the people of a State are and ought to 
be subject to the Constitution of the United States; but why 
is mention of this lugged into this merely territorial law? Why 
are the people of a Territory and the people of a State therein 
lumped together, and their relation to the Constitution therein 
treated as being precisely the same? While the opinion of the 
court, by Chief Justice Taney, in the Dred Scott case, and the 
separate opinions of all the concurring judges, expressly de- 
clare that the Constitution of the United States neither per- 
mits Congress nor a territorial legislature to exclude slavery 
from any United States Territory, they all omit to declare 
whether or not the same Constitution permits a State, or the 
people of a State, to exclude it. Possibly, this is a mere omis- 
sion; but who can be quite sure, if McLean or Curtis* had 
sought to get into the opinion a declaration of unlimited 
power in the people of a State to exclude slavery from their 
limits, just as Chase and Mace sought to get such declaration, 
in behalf of the people of a Territory, into the Nebraska bill— 
I ask, who can be quite sure that it would not have been voted 
down in the one case as it had been in the other? The nearest 
approach to the point of declaring the power of a State over 
slavery is made by Judge Nelson. He approaches it more than 
once, using the precise idea, and almost the language too, of 
the Nebraska act. On one occasion his exact language is: “Ex- 
cept in case where the power is restrained by the Constitution 
of the United States, the law of the State is supreme over the 
subject of slavery within its jurisdiction.” In what cases the 
power of the States is so restrained by the United States Con- 

* Dissenting justices in the Dred Scott decision. 
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stitution is left an’ open question, precisely as the same ques- 
tion as to the restraint on the power of the Territories was left 
open in the Nebraska act. Put this and that together, and we 
have another nice little niche, which we may, ere long, see 
filled with another Supreme Court decision declaring that the 
Constitution of the United States does not permit a State to 
exclude slavery from its limits. And this may especially be 
expected if the doctrine of “care not whether slavery be voted 
down or voted up” shall gain upon the public mind sufficiently 
to give promise that such a decision can be maintained when 
made. 

Such a decision is all that slavery now lacks of being alike 
lawful in all the States. Welcome, or unwelcome, such de- 
cision is probably coming, and will soon be upon us, unless 
the power of the present political dynasty shall be met and 
overthrown. We shall lie down pleasantly dreaming that the 
people of Missouri are on the verge of making their State free, 
and we shall awake to the reality instead that the Supreme 
Court has made Illinois a slave State. To meet and overthrow 
the power of that dynasty is the work now before all those 
who would prevent that consummation. That is what we have 
to do. How can we best do it? 

There are those who denounce us openly to their own 
friends, and yet whisper [to] us softly that Senator Douglas is 
the aptest instrument there is with which to effect that object. 
They wish us to infer all from the fact that he now has a little 
quarrel with the present head of the dynasty; and that he has 
regularly voted with us on a single point upon which he and 
we have newer differed. They remind us that he is a great man, 
and that the largest of us are very small ones. Let this be 
granted. But “‘a living dog is better than a dead lion.” Judge 
Douglas, if not a dead lion for this work, is at least a caged 
and toothless one. How can he oppose the advances of slavery? 
He don’t care anything about it. His avowed mission is im- 
pressing the “public heart” to care nothing about it. A lead- 
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ing Douglas Democratic newspaper thinks Douglas’s superior 
talent will be needed to resist the revival of the African slave 
trade. Does Douglas believe an effort to revive that trade is 
approaching? He has not said so. Does he really think so? But 
if it is, how can he resist it? For years he has labored to prove 
it a sacred right of white men to take Negro slaves into the 
new Terntories. Can he possibly show that it is less a sacred 
right to buy them where they can be bought cheapest? And 
unquestionably they can be bought cheaper in Africa than in 
Virginia. He has done all in his power to reduce the whole 
question of slavery to one of a mere right of property; and as 
such, how can he oppose the foreign slave trade? How can he 
refuse that trade in that “property” shall be “perfectly free,” 
unless he does it as a protection to the home production? And 
as the home producers will probably not ask the protection, he 
will be wholly without a ground of opposition. 

Senator Douglas holds, we know, that a man may rightfully 
be wiser today than he was yesterday—that he may rightfully 
change when he finds himself wrong. But can we, for that 
reason, run ahead, and infer that he will make any particular 
change of which he, himself, has given no intimation? Can we 
safely base our action upon any such vague inference? Now, as 
ever, I wish not to misrepresent Judge Douglas’s position, 
question his motives, or do aught that can be personally offen- 
sive to him. Whenever, if ever, he and we can come together 
on principle so that our great cause may have assistance from 
his great ability, I hope to have interposed no adventitious 
obstacle. But clearly, he is not now with us—he does not pre- 
tend to be—he does not promise ever to be. 

Our cause, then, must be intrusted to, and conducted by, 
its own undoubted friends—those whose hands are free, whose 
hearts are in the work, who do care for the result. Two years 
ago the Republicans of the nation mustered over thirteen- 
hundred thousand strong. We did this under the single im- 
pulse of resistance to a common danger, with every external 
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circumstance against us. Of strange, discordant, and even hos- 
tile elements, we gathered from the four winds, and formed 
and fought the battle through, under the constant hot fire of a 
disciplined, proud, and pampered enemy. Did we brave all 
then to falter now?—now, when that same enemy is wavering, 
dissevered, and belligerent? The result is not doubtful. We 
shall not fail—if we stand firm, we shall not fail. Wise counsels 
may accelerate or mistakes delay it, but, sooner or later, the 
victory is sure to come. 


LETTER TO JOHN L. SCRIPPS 


John L. Seripps was a Chicago newspaperman who was later to 
become Lincoln’s first biographer when he wrote a brief campaign 
biography which was used in 1860. Lincoln writes to Scripps to 
assure him that nothing in his speech of June 16 was to be in- 
terpreted as showing any desire on his part “to interfere with 
slavery in the states where it exists.” 


Springfield, June 23, 1858 


My Dear Sm: Your kind note of yesterday is duly received. 
I am much flattered by the estimate you place on my late 
speech; and yet I am much mortified that any part of it should 
be construed so differently from any thing intended by me. 
The language, “place it where the public mind shall rest in the 
belief that it is in course of ultimate extinction,” I used delib- 
erately, not dreaming then, nor believing now, that it asserts 
or intimates any power or purpose, to interfere with slavery in 
the states where it exists. But ‘to not cavil about language, I 
declare that whether the clause used by me will bear such con- 
struction or not, I never so intended it. I have declared a thou- 
sand times, and now repeat that, in my opinion, neither the 
General Government, nor any other power outside of the slave 
States, can constitutionally or rightfully interfere with slaves or 
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Slavery where it already exists, I believe that whenever the ef- 
fort to spread slavery into the new Territories, by whatever 
means, and into the free States themselves, by Supreme Court 
decisions, shall be fairly headed off, the institution will then 
be in course of ultimate extinction; and by the language used 
I meant only this. 

I do not intend this for publication; but still you may show 
it to any one you think fit, I think I shall, as you suggest, take 
some early occasion to publicly repeat the declaration I have 
already so often made as before stated. 


FROM A SPEECH AT CHICAGO 


Douglas had not been allowed to speak when he had tried to ad- 
dress a Chicago crowd in 1854, just after he had engineered the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act through Congress. Now that he had broken 
with his own party on a matter of principle—the unacceptability 
of the Lecompton constitution which the pro-slavery men were 
attempting to ram down the throats of Kansas citizens—Chicago 
greeted him enthusiastically. He was a hero again. He spoke on 
the night of July 9 from the balcony of the Tremont House to a 
vast crowd gathered in the streets..Behind him, taking down notes, 
sat Abraham Lincoln, the Republican party's official candidate 
for Douglas’s office, but a man who was still obscure and who had 
not yet been tried in any major political campaign. Douglas cheer- 
fully admitted that he was attacking the Lecompton constitution, 
not because it was a thinly disguised measure to help the spread 
of slavery, but because it was being submitted in an unfait manner 
to the people so that they did not really have a free choice in the 
matter. He assailed the principle stated by Lincoln in his “House 
Divided” speech—the principle which maintained that the nation 
could not endure half slave and half free. Such a doctrine, Douglas 
said, would bring about “a war of sections, a war of the North 
against the South, of the free states against the slave states, a 
war of extermination to be continued relentlessly until the one 
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or the other shall be subdued and all the states shall either become 
free or become slave.” Uniformity of this kind had not been in- 
tended by the men who had founded the nation; they had allowed 
for sectional differences of climate and custom. To aim for uni- 
formity was to achieve despotism. The Constitution must be 
maintained, the decision of the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott 
case must not be resisted. Douglas then came out unequivocally 
for white supremacy, saying: “I am opposed to Negro equality. 
. . . No amalgamation, political or otherwise, with inferior races.” 
Lincoln was called upon to answer his opponent that night, but 
he refused to do so, and promised to speak the next night at the 
same place instead. Douglas had repeated many of the arguments 
used in his address at Springfield on June 12, 1857; Lincoln also 
repeats many of his own counter-arguments here. The chain of 
reasoning begins to become standardized, but Lincoln continues 
to improve upon the wording and the cogency of his arguments 
from this time on. 


July 10, 1858 


Jupce Douctas made two points upon my recent speech at 
Springfield. He says they are to be the issues of this campaign. 
The first one of these points he bases upon the language in a 
speech which I delivered at Springfield, which I believe I can 
quote correctly from memory. I said there that “we are now 
far into the fifth year since a policy was instituted for the 
avowed object and with the confident promise of putting an 
end .to slavery agitation; under the operation of that policy, 
that agitation has not only not ceased, but has constantly 
augmented. I believe it will not cease until a crisis shall have 
been reached and passed. ‘A’ house divided against itself can- 
not stand.’ I believe this government cannot endure perma- 
nently half slave and half free. I do not expect the Union to 
be dissolved”—I am quoting from my speech—“I do not ex- 
pect the house to fall, but I do expect it will cease to be 
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divided. It will become all one thing or all the other. Either 
the opponents of slavery will arrest the further spread of it, 
and place it where the public mind shall rest in the belief that 
it is in the course of ultimate extinction, or its advocates will 
push it forward until it shall become alike lawful in all the 
States, old as well as new, North as well as South.” 

That is the paragraph! In this paragraph which I have 
quoted in your hearing, and to which I ask the attention of 
all, Judge Douglas thinks he discovers great political heresy. I 
want your attention particularly to what he has inferred from 
it. He says I am in favor of making all the States of this Union 
uniform in all their internal regulations; that in all their do- 
mestic concerns I am in favor of making them entirely uni- 
form. He draws this inference from the language I have quoted 
to you. He says that I am in favor of making war by the North 
upon the South for the extinction of slavery; that I am also in 
favor of inviting (as he expresses it) the South to a war upon 
the North, for the purpose of nationalizing slavery. Now, it is 
singular enough, if you will carefully read that passage over, 
that I did not say that I was in favor of anything in it. I only 
said what I expected would take place. I made a prediction 
only—it may have been a foolish one, perhaps. I did not even 
say that I desired that slavery should be put in course of ulti- 
mate extinction. I do say so now, however, so there need be no 
longer any diffculty about that. It may be written down in the 
great speech. 

Gentlemen, Judge Douglas informed you that this speech of 
mine was probably carefully prepared. I admit that it was. I 
am not master of language; I have not a fine education; I am 
not capable of entering into a disquisition upon dialectics, as I 
believe you call it; but I do not believe the language I em- 
ployed bears any such construction as Judge Douglas puts upon 
it. But I don’t care about a quibble in regard to words. I know 
what I meant, and I will not leave this crowd in doubt, if I can 
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explain it to them, what I really meant in the use of that 
paragraph. 

I am not, in the first place, unaware that this government 
has endured eighty-two years half slave and half free. I know 
that. I am tolerably well acquainted with the history of the 
country, and I know that it has endured eighty-two years half 
slave and half free. 1 believe—and that is what I meant to al- 
lude to there—I believe it has endured because during all that 
time, until the introduction of the Nebraska bill, the public 
mind did rest all the time in the belief that slavery was in 
course of ultimate extinction. ‘That was what gave us the rest 
that we had through that period of eighty-two years; at least, 
so I believe. I have always hated slavery, I think, as much as 
any Abolitionist—I have been an old-line Whig—I have al- 
ways hated it, but I have always been quiet about it until this 
new era of the introduction of the Nebraska bill began. I al- 
ways believed that everybody was against it, and that it was in 
sourse of ultimate extinction. . . . The great mass of the na- 
tion have rested in the belief that slavery was in course of 
ultimate extinction. They had reason so to believe. 

The adoption of the Constitution and its attendant history 
led the people to believe so, and that such was the belief of the 
framers of the Constitution itself. Why did those old men, 
about the time of the adoption of the Constitution, decree 
that slavery should not go into the new Territory, where it 
had not already gone? Why declare that within twenty years 
the African slave trade, by which slaves are supplied, might be 
cut off by Congress? Why were all these acts—? I might enu- 
merate more of these acts—but enough. What were they but 
a Clear indication that the framers of the Constitution in- 
tended and expected the ultimate extinction of that institu- 
tion? And now, when I say—as I said in my speech that Judge 
Douglas has quoted from—when I say that I think the op- 
ponents of slavery will resist the farther spread of it, and place 
it where the public mind shall rest in the belief that it is in 
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course of ultimate extinction, I only mean to say that they will 
place it where the founders of this government originally 
placed it. 

I have said a hundred times, and I have now no inclination 
to take it back, that I believe there is no right and ought to be 
no inclination in the people of the free States to enter into 
the slave States and interfere with the question of slavery at 
all. I have said that always; Judge Douglas has heard më say 
it—if not quite a hundred times, at least as good as a hundred 
times; and when it is said that I am in favor of interfering with 
slavery where it exists, I know it is unwarranted by anything 
I have ever intended, and, as I believe, by anything I have ever 
said. If by any means I] have ever used language which could 
fairly be so construed (as, however, I believe I never have), I 
now correct it. 

So much, then, for the inference that Judge Douglas draws, 
that I am in favor of setting the sections at war with one an- 
other. I know that I never meant any such thing, and I believe 
that no fair mind can infer any such thing from anything I 
have ever said. 

Now in relation to his inference that I am in favor of a gen- 
eral consolidation of all the local institutions of the various 
States. I will attend to that for a little while, and try to in. 
quire, if I can, how on earth it could be that any man could 
draw such an inference from anything I said. I have said very 
many times in Judge Douglas’s hearing that no man believed 
more than I in the principle of self-government; that it lies at 
the bottom of all my ideas of just government from beginning 
to end. I have denied that his use of that term applies prop- 
erly. But for the thing itself I deny that any man has ever gone 
ahead of me in his devotion to the principle, whatever he may 
have done in efficiency in advocating it. I think that I have 
said it in your hearing—that I believe each individual is nat- 
urally entitled to do as he pleases with himself and the fruit 
of his labor, so far as it in no wise interferes with any other 
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man’s rights; that each community, as a State, has a right to do 
exactly as it pleases with all the concerns within that State 
that interfere with the right of no other State; and that the 
General Government, upon principle, has no right to inter- 
fere with anything other than that general class of things that 
does not concern the whole. I have said that at all times. I 
have said as illustrations that I do not believe in the right of 
Illinois to interfere with the cranberry laws of Indiana, the 
oyster laws of Virginia, or the liquor laws of Maine. I have said 
these things over and over again, and I repeat them here as my 
sentiments. 

How is it, then, that Judge Douglas infers, because I hope 
to see slavery put where the public mind shall rest in the 
belief that it is in the course of ultimate extinction, that I am 
in favor of Illinois going over and interfering with the cran- 
berry laws of Indiana? What can authorize him to draw any 
such inference? I suppose there might be one thing that at 
least enabled him to draw such an inference that would not be 
true with me or many others; that is, because he looks upon 
all this matter of slavery as an exceedingly little thing—this 
matter of keeping one-sixth of the population of the whole 
nation in a state of oppression and tyranny unequaled in the 
world. He looks upon it as being an exceedingly little thing, 
only equal to the question of the cranberry laws of Indiana— 
as something having no moral question in it—as something on 
a par with the question of whether a man shall pasture his 
land with cattle or plant it with tobacco—so little and so small 
a thing that he concludes, if I could desire that anything 
should be done to bring about the ultimate extinction of that 
little thing, I must be in favor of bringing about an amal- 
gamation of all the other little things in the Union. Now, it 
so happens—and there, I presume, is the foundation of this 
mistake—that the judge thinks thus; and it so happens that 
there is a vast portion of the American people that do not look 
upon that matter as being this very little thing. They look 
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upon it as a vast moral evil; they can prove it as such by the 
writings of those who gave us the blessings of liberty which we 
enjoy, and that they so looked upon it, and not as an evil 
merely confining itself to the States where it is situated; and 
while we agree that, by the Constitution we assented to, in the 
States where it exists we have no right to interfere with it, be- 
cause it is in the Constitution, we are by both duty and in- 
clination to stick by that Constitution in all its letter and spirit 
from beginning to end. 

So much, then, as to my disposition—my wish—to have all 
the State legislatures blotted out, and to have one consolidated 
government, and a uniformity of domestic regulations in all 
the States; by which I suppose it is meant, if we raise com 
here, we must make sugarcane grow here too, and we must 
make those which grow North grow in the South. All this I 
suppose he understands I am in favor of doing. Now, so much 
for all this nonsense—for I must call it so. The judge can have 
no issue with me on a question of establishing uniformity in 
the domestic regulations of the States. 

A little now on the other point—the Dred Scott decision. 
Another of the issues he says that is to be made with me, is 
upon his devotion to the Dred Scott decision, and my opposi- 
tion to it. 

I have expressed heretofore, and I now repeat, my opposi- 
tion to the Dred Scott decision; but I should be allowed to 
state the nature of that opposition, and I ask your indulgence 
while I do so. What is fairly implied by the term Judge Doug- 
las has used, “resistance to the decision”? I do not resist it. If 
I wanted to take Dred Scott from his master, I would be inter- 
fering with property, and that terrible difficulty that Judge 
Douglas speaks of, of interfering with property, would arise. 
But I am doing no such thing as that; all that I am doing is 
refusing to obey it as a political rule. If I were in Congress, and 
a vote should come up on a question whether slavery should 
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be prohibited in a new Territory, in spite of the Dred Scott 
decision, I would vote that it should. 

That is what I would do. Judge Douglas said last night that 
before the decision he might advance his opinion, and it might 
be contrary to the decision when it was made; but after it was 
made he would abide by it until it was reversed. Just so! We 
let this property abide by the decision, but we will try to 
reverse that decision. We will try to put it where Judge 
Douglas would not object, for he says he will obey it until it 
is reversed. Somebody has to reverse that decision, since it 1s 
made; and we mean to reverse it, and we mean to do it peace- 
ably. 

What are the uses of decisions of courts? They have two 
uses. As rules of property they have two uses. First—they 
decide upon the question before the court. They decide in 
this case that Dred Scott is a slave. Nobody resists that. Not 
only that, but they say to everybody else that persons standing 
just as Dred Scott stands are as he is. That is, they say that 
when a question comes up upon another person, it will be so 
decided again, unless the court decides in another way, unless 
the court overrules its decision. Well, we mean to do what 
we can to have the court decide the other way. That is one 
thing we mean to try to do. 

The sacredness that Judge Douglas throws around this de- 
cision is a degree of sacredness that has never been before 
thrown around any other decision. I have never heard of such 
a thing. Why, decisions apparently contrary to that decision, 
or that good lawyers thought were contrary to that decision, 
have been made by that very court before. It is the first of its 
kind; it is an astonisher in legal history. It is a new wonder 
of the world. It is based upoh falsehood in the main as to the 
facts—allegations of facts upon which it stands are not facts 
at all in many instances—and no decision made on any ques- 
tion—the first instance of a decision made under so many 
unfavorable circumstances—thus placed, has ever been held 
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by the profession as law, and it has always needed confirma- 
tion before the lawyers regarded it as settled law. But Judge 
Douglas will have it that all hands must take this extraordinary 
decision, made under these extraordinary circumstances, and 
give their vote in Congress in accordance with it, yield to it 
and obey it in every possible sense. . . . 

We were often—more than once at least—in the course of 
Judge Douglas’s speech last night reminded that this govern- 
ment was made for white men—that he believed it was made 
for white men. Well, that is putting it into a shape in which 
no one wants to deny it; but the judge then goes into his 
passion for drawing inferences that are not warranted. I pro- 
test, now and forever, against that counterfeit logic which pre- 
sumes that because I do not want a Negro woman for a slave, 
I do necessarily want her for a wife. My understanding is that 
I need not have her for either; but, as God made us separate, 
we can leave one another alone, and do one another much 
good thereby. There are white men enough to marry all the 
white women, and enough black men to marry all the black 
women, and in God’s name let them be so married. The judge 
regales us with the terrible enormities that take place by the 
mixture of races; that the inferior race bears the superior down. 
Why, Judge, if we do not let them get together in the Terri- 
tories, they won’t mix there. I should say at least that that is 
a self-evident truth. 

Now, it happens that we meet together once every year, 
somewhere about the 4th of July, for some reason or other. 
These 4th of July gatherings I suppose have their uses. If you 
will indulge me, I will state what I suppose to be some 
of them. 

We are now a mighty nation: we are thirty, or about thirty, 
millions of people, and we own and inhabit about one-fifteenth 
part of the dry land of the whole earth. We run our memory 
back over the pages of history for about eighty-two years, and 
we discover that we were then a very small people, in point 
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of riumbers vastly inferior to what we are now, with a vastly 
less extent of country, with vastly less of everything we deem 
desirable among men. We look upon the change as exceed- 
ingly advantageous to us and to our posterity, and we fix upon 
something that happened away back as in some way or other 
being connected with this rise of prosperity. We find a race of 
men living in that day whom we claim as our fathers and 
‘ grandfathers; they were iron men; they fought for the prin- 
ciple that they were contending for; and we understood that 
by what they then did it has followed that the degree of pros- 
perity which we now enjoy has come to us. We hold this 
annual celebration to remind ourselves of all the good done 
in this process of time, of how it was done and who did it, 
and how we are historically connected with it; and we go from 
these meetings in better humor with ourselves—we feel more 
attached the one to the other, and more firmly bound to the 
country we inhabit. In every way we are better men, in the 
age, and race, and country in which we live, for these cele- 
brations. But after we have done all this, we have not yet 
reached the whole. There is something else connected with it. 
We have, besides these men—descended by blood from our 
ancestors—among us, perhaps half our people who are not 
descendants at all of these men; they are men who have come 
from Europe—German, Irish, French, and Scandinavian— 
men that have come from Europe themselves, or whose an- 
cestors have come hither and settled here, finding themselves 
our equal in all things. If they look back through this history 
to trace their connection with those days by blood, they find 
they have none; they cannot carry themselves back into that 
glorious epoch and make themselves feel that they are part of 
us; but when they look through that old Declaration of Inde- 
_ pendence, they find that those old men say that “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal,” 
and then they feel that the moral sentiment taught in that 
day evidences their relation to those men, that it is the father 
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of all moral principle in them, and that they have a nght to 
claim it as though they were blood of the blood, and flesh 
of the flesh, of the men who wrote that Declaration, and so 
they are. That is the electric cord in that Declaration that 
links the hearts of patriotic and liberty-loving men together, 
that will link those patriotic hearts as long as the love of free- 
dom exists in the minds of men throughout the world. 

Now, sirs, for the purpose of squaring things with this idea 
of “don’t care if slavery is voted up or voted down,” for sus- 
taining the Dred Scott decision, for holding that the Declara- 
tion of Independence did not mean anything at all, we have 
Judge Douglas giving his exposition of what the Declaration 
of Independence means, and we have him saying that the 
people of America are equal to the people of England. Accord- 
ing to his construction, you Germans* are not connected with 
it. Now I ask you, in all soberness, if all these things, if in- 
dulged in, if ratified, if confirmed and indorsed, if taught to 
our children, and repeated to them, do not tend to mb out 
the sentiment of liberty in the country, and to transform this 
government into a government of some other form? Those 
arguments that are made, that the inferior race are to be 
treated with as much allowance as they are capable of enjoy- 
ing; that as much is to be done for them as their condition 
will allow—what are these arguments? They are the arguments 
that kings have made for enslaving the people in all ages of 
the world. You will find that all the arguments in favor of 
kingcraft were of this class; they always bestrode the necks of 
the people—not that they wanted to do it, but because the 
people were better off for being ridden. That is their argu- 
ment, and this argument of the judge is the same old serpent 
that says: “You work and I eat, you toil and I will enjoy the 
fruits of it.” Turn in whatever way you will—whether it come 
from the mouth of a king, an excuse for enslaving the people 
of his country, or from the mouth of men of one race as a 


* A German political club had just marched into the crowd. 
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reason for enslaving the men of another race, it is all the same 
old serpent, and I hold if that course of argumentation that 
is made for the purpose of convincing the public mind that 
we should not care about this should be granted, it does not 
stop with the Negro. I should like to know—taking this old 
Declaration of Independence, which declares that all men 
are equal upon principle, and making exceptions to it—where 
will it stop? If one man says it does not mean a Negro, why 
not another say it does not mean some other man? If that 
Declaration is not the truth, let us get the statute-book in 
which we find it, and tear it out! Who is so bold as to do it? 
If it is not true, let us tear it out. [Cries of “No, no!”] Let 
us stick to it, then; let us stand firmly by it, then. 

It may be argued that there are certain conditions that make 
necessities and impose them upon us, and to the extent that 
a necessity is imposed upon a man, he must submit to it. I 
think that was the condition in which we found ourselves 
when we established this government. We had slaves among 
us; we could not get our Constitution unless we permitted 
them to remain in slavery; we could not secure the good we 
did secure if we grasped for more; but having by necessity 
submitted to that much, it does not destroy the principle that 
is the charter of our liberties. Let that charter stand as our 
standard. 

My friend has said to me that I am a poor hand to quote 
Scripture. I will try it again, however. It is said in one of the 
admonitions of our Lord, ‘Be ye [therefore] perfect even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” The Saviour, I 
suppose, did not expect that any human creature could be 
perfect as the Father in heaven; but he said, “As your Father 
in heaven is perfect, be ye also perfect.” He set that up as a 
standard, and he who did most toward reaching that standard 
attained the highest degree of moral perfection. So I say in 
relation to the principle that all men are created equal, let it 
be as nearly reached as we can. If we cannot give freedom to 
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every creature, let us do nothing that will impose slavery upon 
any other creature. Let us then turn this government back 
into the channel in which the framers of the Constitution 
originally placed it. Let us stand firmly by each other. If we 
do not do so, we are tending in the contrary direction that 
our friend Judge Douglas proposes—not intentionally—work- 
ing in the traces that tend to make this one universal slave 
nation. He is one that runs in that direction, and as such I 
resist him. 

My friends, I have detained you about as long as I desired 
to do, and I have only to say, let us discard all this quibbling 
about this man and the other man, this race and that race and 
the other. race being inferior, and therefore they must be 
placed in an inferior position. Let us discard all these things, 
and unite as one people throughout this land, until we shall 
once more stand up declaring that all men are created equal. 

My friends, I could not, without launching off upon some 
new topic, which would detain you too long, continue tonight. 
I thank you for this most extensive audience that you have 
furnished me tonight. I leave you, hoping that the lamp of 
liberty will burn in your bosoms until there shall no longer 
be a doubt that all men are created free and equal. 


FROM A SPEECH AT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


On July 16, Douglas had spoken at Bloomington, elaborating upon 
his Chicago speech. He strengthened his arguments by saying that 
slavery could not exist in places where the people did not want 
to let it flourish. No law and no legislative act could put slavery 
where the people were determined not to have it. Therefore the 
Dred Scott decision could have no practical effect; therefore popular 
sovereignty was the ultimate solution for all problems. Lincoln was 
present when Douglas spoke and declined to answer him at the 
meeting called in Douglas’s behalf. Douglas went on to Springfield 
the next day to speak in a grove north of the town. He laughed 
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off Lincoln’s charges of conspiracy in the Dred Scott decision and 
repeated his standard arguments. Lincoln replied to him during 
the evening of the same day, speaking in the Hall of Representa- 
tives. This is the last speech Lincoln made before the challenge 
to the series of formal debates was issued. 


July 17, 1858 
SENATOR Douc.as is of world-wide renown. All the anxious 
politicians of his party, or who have been of his party for 
years past, have been looking upon him as certainly, at no 
distant day, to be the President of the United States. They 
have seen in his round, jolly, fruitful face, post-offices, land- 
offices, marshalships and cabinet appointments, chargéships 
and foreign missions, bursting and sprouting out in wonderful 
exuberance, ready to be laid hold of by their greedy ‘hands. 
And as they have been gazing upon this attractive picture so 
long, they cannot, in the little distraction that has taken place 
in the party, bring themselves to give up the charming hope; 
but with greedier anxiety they rush about him, sustain him, 
and give him marches, triumphal entries, and receptions be- 
yond what even in the days of his highest prosperity they could 
have brought about in his favor. On the contrary, nobody has 
ever expected me to be President. In my poor, lean, lank face 
nobody has ever seen that any cabbages were sprouting out. 
These are disadvantages all, taken together, that the Republi- 
cans labor under. We have to fight this battle upon principle, 
and .upon principle alone. I am, in a certain sense, made the 
standard-bearer, in behalf of the Republicans. I was made so 
merely because there had to be some one so placed, I being in 
no wise preferable to any other one of the twenty-five, perhaps 
a hundred, we have in the Republican ranks. Then I say I 
wish it to be distinctly understood and borne in mind, that 
we have to fight this battle without many—perhaps without 
any—of the external aids which are brought to bear against us. 
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So I hope those with whom I am surrounded have principle 
enough to nerve themselves for the task, and leave nothing 
undone that can be fairly done to bring about the right result. 


Although I have ever been opposed to slavery, so far I rested 
in the hope and belief that it was in the course of ultimate 
extinction. For that reason, it had been a minor question with 
me. I might have been mistaken; but I had believed, and now 
believe, that the whole public mind, that is, the mind of the 
great majority, had rested in that belief up to the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise. But upon that event, I became 
convinced that either I had been resting in a delusion, or the 
institution was being placed on a new basis—a basis for making 
it perpetual, national, and universal. Subsequent events have 
greatly confirmed me in that belief. I believe that bill to be 
the beginning of a conspirdcy for that purpose. So believing, 
I have since then considered that question a paramount one. 
So believing, I think the public mind will never rest till the 
power of Congress to restrict the spread of it shall again be 
acknowledged and exercised on the one hand, or, on the other, 
all resistance be entirely crushed out. I have expressed that 
opinion, and I entertain it tonight. It is denied that there is 
any tendency to the nationalization of slavery in these States. 


Now, I wish to know what the judge can charge upon me, 
with respect to decisions of the Supreme Court, which does 
not lie in all its length, breadth, and proportions at his own 
door. The plain truth is simply this: Judge Douglas is for 
Supreme Court decisions when he likes, and against them 
when he does not like them. He is for the Dred Scott decision 
because it tends to nationalize slavery—because it is part of 
the original combination for that object. It so happens, singu- 
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larly enough, that I never stood opposed to a decision of the 
Supreme Court till this. On the contrary, I have no recollec- 
tion that he was ever particularly in favor of one till this. He 
never was in favor of any, nor opposed to any, till the present 
one, which helps to nationalize slavery. 

Free men of Sangamon, free men of Illinois, free men 
everywhere, judge ye between him and me upon this issuel 

He says this Dred Scott case is a very small matter at most, 
that it has no practical effect; that at best, or rather, I suppose, 
at worst, it is but an abstraction. I submit that the proposition 
that the thing which determines whether a man is free or a 
slave is rather concrete than abstract. I think you would con- 
clude that it was if your liberty depended upon it, and so 
would Judge Douglas if his liberty depended upon it. But 
suppose it was on the question of spreading slavery over the 
new Territories that he considers it as being merely an abstract 
matter, and one of no practical importance. How has the 
planting of slavery in new countries always been effected? It 
has now been decided that slavery cannot be kept out of our 
new Territories by any legal means. In what do our new 
Territories now differ in this respect from the old colonies 
when slavery was first planted within them? It was planted as 
Mr. Clay once declared, and as history proves true, by indi- 
vidual men in spite of the wishes of the people; the mother 
government refusing to prohibit it, and withholding from the 
people of the colonies the authority to prohibit it for them- 
selves. Mr. Clay says this was one of the great and just causes 
.of, complaint against Great Britain by the colonies, and the 
best apology we can now make for having the institution 
amongst us. In that precise. condition our Nebraska politicians 
have at last succeeded in placing our own new Territories; the 
government will not prohibit slavery within them, nor allow 
the people to prohibit it. 

I defy any man to find any difference between the policy 
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which originally planted slavery in these colonies and that 
which now prevails in our new Territories. 


One more thing. Last night Judge Douglas tormented him- 
self with horrors about my disposition to make Negroes per- 
fectly equal with white men in social and political relations. 
He did not stop to show that I have said any such thing, or 
that it legitimately follows from anything I have said, but he 
rushes on with his assertions. I adhere to the Declaration of 
Independence. If Judge Douglas and his friends are not willing 
to stand by it, let them come up and amend it. Let them 
make it read that all men are created equal, except Negroes. 
Let us have it decided whether the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, in this blessed year of 1858, shall be thus amended. In 
his construction of the Declaration last year, he said it only 
meant that Americans in America were equal to Englishmen 
in England. Then, when I pointed out to him that by that 
rule he excludes the Germans, the Irish, the Portuguese, and 
all the other people who have come amongst us since the 
Revolution, he reconstructs his construction. In his last speech 
he tells us it meant Europeans. 

I press him a little further, and ask if it meant to include 
the Russians in Asia? or does he mean to exclude the vast 
population from the principles of our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence? I expect ere long he will introduce another amend- 
ment to his definition. He is not at all particular. He is satisfied 
with anything which does not endanger the nationalizing of 
Negro slavery. It may draw white men down, but it must not 
lift Negroes up. Who shall say, “I am the superior, and you 
are the inferior?” 

My declarations upon this subject of Negro slavery may be 
misrepresented, but cannot be misunderstood. I have said that 
I do not understand the Declaration to mean that all men 
were created equal in all respects. They are not our equal in 
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color; but I suppose that it does mean to declare that all men 
are equal in some respects; they are equal in their right to 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” Certainly the 
Negro is not our equal in color—perhaps not in many other 
respects; still, in the right to put into his mouth the bread 
/ that his own hands have earned, he is the equal of every other 
man, white or black. In pointing out that more has been 
given you, you cannot be justified in taking away the little 
which has been given him. All I ask for the Negro is that if 
you do not like him, let him alone. If God gave him but little, 
that little let him enjoy. 
- When our government was established, we had the institu- 
tion of slavery among us. We were in a certain sense com- 
pelled to tolerate its existence. It was a sort of necessity. We 
had gone through our struggle, and secured our own inde- 
pendence. The framers of the Constitution found the institu- 
tion of slavery amongst their other institutions at the time. 
They found that by an effort to eradicate it, they might lose 
much of what they had already gained. They were obliged to 
bow to the necessity. They gave power to Congress to abolish 
the slave trade at the end of twenty years. They also prohibited 
slavery in the Territories where it did not exist. They did what 
they could and yielded to necessity for the rest. I also yield 
to all which follows from that necessity. What I would most 
desire would be the separation of the white and black races. 
One more point on this Springfield speech which Judge 
Douglas says he has read so carefully. I expressed my belief 
in the existence of a conspiracy to perpetuate and nationalize 
slavery. I did not profess to know it, nor do I now. I showed 
the part Judge Douglas had played in the string of facts, con- 
stituting to my mind the proof of that conspiracy. I showed 
the parts played by others. I charged that the people had been 
deceived in carrying the last presidential election, by the im- 
pression that the people of the Territories might exclude 
slavery if they chose, when it was known in advance by the 
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conspirators, that the court was to decide that neither Con- 
gress nor the people could so exclude slavery. These charges 
are more distinctly made than anything else in the speech. 

Judge Douglas has carefully read and re-read that speech. 
He has not, so far as I know, contradicted those charges. In 
the two speeches which I heard he certainly did not. On his 
own tacit admission I renew that charge. I charge him with 
having been a party to that conspiracy, and to that deception, 
for the sole purpose of nationalizing slavery. 


LETTER TO STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS 
CHALLENGE TO THE JOINT DEBATES 


The Republicans were dissatisfied at seeing their candidate trail 
Douglas around the state, speaking only after he had spoken. 
Pressure was put on Lincoln to challenge Douglas to a series of 
debates at which both candidates would have an opportunity to 
address the same audiences. Lincoln thereupon sent this letter to 
Douglas. The Republican press immediately printed it so Douglas 
could not back out without making the fact known to the public. 
Douglas answered it promptly, saying that all his arrangements 
had been made; that there had been talk of a third candidate 
entering the field against him; and that Lincoln should have ap. 
proached him sooner if he had wished to arrange for a series of 
debates. Nevertheless, he was willing to meet Lincoln on the plat- 
form, and he suggested Freeport, Ottawa, Galesburg, Quincy, 
Alton, Jonesboro, and Charleston as the places at which the de- 
bates should be held. 


Chicago, Illinois, July 24, 1858 


My Dear Sir: Will it be agreeable to you to make an arrange. 
ment for you and myself to divide time, and address the same 
audiences the present canvass? Mr. Judd, who will, hand you 
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this, is authorized to receive your answer; and, if agreeable to 
you, to enter into the terms of such arrangement. 


_ LETTER TO STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS 


Lincoln had not received Douglas's letter mentioned in the pre- 
vious note. He had dined with him on July 28, and curiously 
enough, neither man mentioned the one thought that must have 
been uppermost in both their minds. Lincoln came home to find 
Douglas’s letter, to which he now replies. 


Springfield, July 29, 1858 


Dear Sm: Yours of the 24th in relation to an arrangement to 
divide time and address the same audiences is received; and 
in apology for not sooner replying, allow me to say that when 
I sat by you at dinner yesterday I was not aware that you had 
answered my note, nor certainly that: my own had been pre- 
sented to you. An hour after I saw a copy of your answer in 
the Chicago Times, and reaching home, I found the original 
awaiting me. Protesting that your, insinuations of attempted 
unfairness on my part are unjust, and with the hope that you 
did not very considerately make them, I proceed to reply. To 
your statement that “It has been suggested recently that an 
arrangement had been made to bring out a third candidate 
for the United States Senate, who, with yourself, should can- 
vass the State in opposition to me,” etc., I can only say that 
such suggestion must have been made by yourself, for cer- 
tainly none such has been made by or to me, or otherwise, to 
my knowledge. Surely you did not deliberately conclude, as 
you insinuate, that I was expecting to draw you into an ar- 
rangement of terms, to be agreed on by yourself, by which a 
third candidate and myself “in concert might be able to take 
the opening and closing speech in every case.” 

As to your surprise that I did not sooner make the proposal 
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to divide time with you, I can only say I made it as soon as I 
resolved to make it. I did not know but that such proposal 
would come from you; I waited respectfully to see. It may 
have been well known to you that you went to Springfield for 
the purpose of agreeing on the plan of campaign; but it was 
not so known to me. When your appointments were an- 
nounced in the papers, extending only to the 21st of August, 
I for the first time considered it certain that you would make 
no proposal to me, and then resolved that, if my friends con- 
curred, I would make one to you. As soon thereafter as I could 
see and consult with friends satisfactorily, I did make the pro- 
posal. It did not occur to me that the proposed arrangement 
could derange your plans after the latest of your appointments 
already made. After that, there was before the election largely 
over two months of clear time. 

For you to say that we have already spoken at Chicago and 
Springfield, and that on both occasions I had the concluding 
speech, is hardly a fair statement. The truth rather is this: At 
Chicago, July 9, you made a carefully prepared conclusion on 
my speech of June 16. Twenty-four hours after, I made a 
hasty conclusion on yours of the oth. You had six days to 
prepare, and concluded on me again at Bloomington on the 
16th. Twenty-four hours after, I concluded again on you at 
Springfield. In the mean time, you had made another conclu- 
sion on me at Springfield which I did not hear, and of the 
contents of which I knew nothing when I spoke; so that your 
speech made in daylight, and mine at night, of the 17th, at 
Springfield, were both made in perfect independence of each 
other. The dates of making all these speeches will show, I 
think, that in the matter of time for preparation the advantage 
has all been on your side, and that none of the external. cir- 
cumstances have stood to my advantage. 

I agreed to an arrangement for us to speak at the’ seven 
places you have named, and at your own times, provided you 
name ‘the times at once, so that I, as well as you, can have to 
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myself the time not covered by the arrangement. As to the 
other details, I wish perfect reciprocity, and no more. I wish 
as much time as you, and that conclusions shall alternate. 
That is all. Your obedient servant, 
A. Lincoln 

P. S. As matters now stand, I shall be at no more of your 
exclusive meetings; and for about a week from today a letter 
from you will reach me at Springfield. 


LETTER TO STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS 


On July 30, Douglas wrote to Lincoln setting the time for each 
Jebate; he cleverly chose for himself the first opening in a series 
of seven which necessarily gave him four openings to Lincoln’s 
three. Lincoln writes to accept—and complain. 


Springfield, July 31, 1858 


Dear Sm: Yours of yesterday, naming places, times, and terms 
for joint discussions between us, was received this morning. 
Although by the terms, as you propose, you take four openings 
and closes to my three, I accede, and thus close the arrange- 
ment. I direct this to you at Hillsboro, and shall try to have 
both your letter and this appear in the Journal and Register of 
Monday morning. 


LETTER TO HENRY ASBURY 


Asbury was a. Quincy lawyer and a good friend of Lincoln’s. While 
the debates were in the process of being arranged, he had written 
to Lincoln proposing that he’ask Douglas publicly a question that 
would put him between the horns of a dilemma. Lincoln was to 
use this question during his debate with Douglas at Freeport on 
August 27, and Douglas's answer to it ruined his own prospects in 
the South during the campaign for the Presidency in 1860. Lincoln 
here foresees the effect that such a questiou will have on Douglas. 
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Lincoln was correct in predicting that Douglas would let his 
chances with the South go in order to win the coming election, 
but he underestimated Douglas’s desires to hold his power in the 
South. Douglas did not believe that he was as dead there as 
Lincoln thought he was. 


Springfield, July 31, 1858 


My Dear Sm: Yours of the 28th is received. The points you 
propose to press upon Douglas he will be very hard to get up 
to, but I think you labor under a mistake when you say no 
one cares how he answers. This implies that it is equal with 
him whether he is injured here or at the South. That is a 
mistake. He cares nothing for the South; he knows he is already 
dead there. He only leans Southward more to keep the 
Buchanan party from growing in Illinois. You shall have hard 
work to get him directly to the point whether a territorial 
legislature has or has not the power to exclude slavery. But 
if you succeed in bringing him to it—though he will be com- 
pelled to say it possesses no such powwer—he will instantly take 
ground that slavery cannot actually exist in the Territories 
unless the people desire it, and so give it protection by terri- 
torial legislation. If this offends the South, he will let it offend 
them, as at all events he means to hold on to his chances in 
Ilinois. 


FROM LINCOLN’S REPLY IN THE FIRST 
JOINT DEBATE AT OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


During the first three weeks in August, both Douglas and Lincoln 
continued actively to speak in various towns throughout Illinois. 
Lincoln spoke at Beardstown, Havana, Bath, Lewistown and 
Peoria. People poured into the little town of Ottawa on the after- 
noon of Friday, August 20, and camped on the outskirts for the 
night, Early on Saturday morning, the crowd began to assemble 
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in the court-house square where a rough board platform had been 
erected. No provision was made to seat the audience. Douglas 
entered the town in a carriage shortly before noon, and was 
greeted by a salute from two brass cannon. Almost at the same 
time a seventeen-car train arrived from Chicago bearing Lincoln 
and the Republican contingent. Rival Democratic and Republican 
processions became entangled; they stood still while their respective 
brass bands tried to drown each other out. At two-thirty the 
speakers came to the platform and were greeted with wild cheer- 
ing. Douglas was the first to speak. He began with an account of 
the way in which the old Whig party and the Democratic party 
had ruled the country peacefully, always managing to arrive at 
some kind of compromise on difficult issues. Until 1854, he said, 
when he had introduced the Kansas-Nebraska Act into the Senate, 
all had gone well. He then charged Lincoln and Trumbull with 
entering into an arrangement to try to dissolve the old Whig party 
and the Democratic party in order to make way for an abolition 
party which was to be disguised under the name Republican. This, 
of course, was utterly untrue, and Douglas was unfortunate enough 
to use incerrect evidence to support his stand. He then asked 
Lincoln a series of questions, hoping to compromise him in the 
southern part of the state where the people were strongly pro- 
slavery in their sympathies. He reviewed Lincoln’s public record 
briefly in order to embarrass him with certain of his past attitudes 
such as his stand during the Mexican War. He branded Lincoln 
as an abolitionist, and attacked his “House Divided” speech, 
bringing up his usual charge that it tended to create dissension. 
After an hour of speaking he gave way to Lincoln. Lincoln had 
one hour and a half in which to reply; Douglas then had half an 


hour for his rejoinder. | 


August 21, 1858 


Now, gentlemen, I hate to waste my time on such things, but 
in regard to that general Abolition tilt that Judge Douglas 
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makes, when he says that I was engaged at that time in selling 
out and Abolitionizing the Old Whig party, I hope you will 
permit me to read a part of a printed speech that I made then 
at Peoria, which will show altogether a different view of the 
position I took in that contest of 1854. [Voice: “Put on your 
specs.” ] Yes, sir, I am obliged to do so. I am no longer a young 
man. 

[Reads the long passage from his Peoria speech of October 
16, 1854, regarding his stand on slavery. ] 

I have reason to know that Judge Douglas knows that I 
said this. I think he has the answer here to one of the ques; 
tions he put to me. I do not mean to allow him to catechize 
me unless he pays back for it in kind. I will not answer ques- 
tions one after another, unless he reciprocates; but as he has 
made this inquiry, and I have answered it before, he has got 
it without my getting anything in return. He has got my 
answer on the fugitive-slave law. 

Now, gentlemen, I don’t want to read at any great length, 
but this is the true complexion of all I have ever said in regard 
to the institution of slavery and the black race. This is the 
whole of it, and anything that argues me into his idea of per- 
fect social and political equality with the Negro is but a 
specious and fantastic arrangement of words, by which a man 
can prove a horse-chestnut to be a chestnut horse. I will say 
here, while upon this subject, that I have no purpose, either 
directly or indirectly, to interfere with the institution of 
slavery in the States where it exists. I believe I have no lawful 
tight to do so, and I have no inclination to do so. I have no 
purpose to introduce political and social equality between the 
white and the black races. There is a physical difference be- 
tween the two, which, in my judgment, will probably ferever 
forbid their living together upon the footing of perfect equal- 
ity; and inasmuch as it becomes a necessity that there must 
be a difference, I, as well as Judge Douglas, am in favor of the 
race to which I belong having the superior position. I have 
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never said anything to the contrary, but I hold that, notwith- 
standing all this, there is no reason in the world why the 
Negro is not entitled to all the natural rights enumerated in 
the Declaration of Independence—the right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. I hold that he is as much entitled 
to these as the white man. I agree with Judge Douglas he is 
not my equal in many respects—certainly not in color, perhaps 
not in moral or intellectual endowment. But in the right to 
eat the bread, without the leave of anybody else, which his 
own’ hand earns, he is my equal and the equal of Judge 
Douglas, and the equal of every living man. 

"Now I pass on to consider one or two more of these little 
follies. The judge is woefully at fault about his early friend 
Lincoln being a “grocery-keeper.” I don’t know that it would 
be a great sin if I had been; but he is mistaken. Lincoln never 
kept a grocery anywhere in the world.* It is true that Lincoln 
did work the latter part of one winter in a little still-house up 
at the head of a hollow. And so I think my friend, the judge, 
is equally at fault when he charges me at the time when I was 
in Congress of having opposed our soldiers who were fighting 
in the Mexican War. The judge did not make his charge very 
distinctly, but I tell you what he can prove, by referring to the 
record. You remember I was an Old Whig, and whenever the 
Democratic party tried to get me to vote that the war had 
been righteously begun by the President, I would not do it. 
But whenever they asked for any money, or land-wartrants, or 
anything to pay the soldiers there, during all that time, I gave 
the same vote that Judge Douglas did. You can think as you 
please as to whether that was consistent. Such is the truth; 
and the judge has the nght to make all he can out of it. But 
when he, by a general charge, conveys the idea that I with- 
held supplies from the soldiers who were fighting in the 
Mexican War, or did anything else to hinder the soldiers, he 


* The word “grocery” in those days meant a store where liquor was sold. 
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is, to say the least, grossly and altogether mistaken, as a con- 
sultation of the records will prove to him. 

As I have not used up so much of my time as I had sup- 
posed, I will dwell a little longer upon one or two of these 
minor topics upon which the judge has spoken. He has read 
from my speech in Springfield in which I say that “a house 
divided against itself cannot stand.” Does the judge say it can 
stand? I don’t know whether he does or not. The judge does 
not seem to be attending to me just now, but I would like to 
know if it is his opinion that a house divided against itself can 
stand. If he does, then there is a question of veracity, not 
between him and me, but between the judge and an authority 
of a somewhat higher character. 

Now, my friends, I ask your attention to this matter for the 
purpose of saying something seriously. I know that the judge 
may readily enough agree with me that the maxim which was 
put forth by the Saviour is true, but he may allege that I mis- 
apply it; and the judge has a right to urge that in my applica- 
tion I do misapply it, and then I have a nght to show ‘that: I 
do not misapply it. When he undertakes to say that because 
I think this nation, so far as the question of slavery is con- 
cerned, will all become one thing or all the other, I am in 
favor of bringing about a dead uniformity in the various States 
in all their institutions, he argues erroneously. The great va- 
riety of the local institutions in the States, springing from 
differences in the soil, differences in the face of the country, 
and in the climate, are bonds of union. They do not make “a 
house divided against itself,” but they make a house united. 
If they produce in one section of the country what is called 
for by the wants of another section, and this other section can 
supply the wants of the first, they are not matters of discord 
but bonds of union, true bonds of union. But ¢an this question 
of slavery be considered as among these varieties in the insti- 
tutions of the country? I leave it to you to say whether, in the 
history of our government, this institution of slavery has.not 
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always failed to be a bond of union, and, on the contrary, been 
an apple of discord and an element of division in the house. 
I ask you to consider whether, so long as the moral constitu- 
tion of men’s minds shall continue to be the same, after this 
generation and assemblage shall sink into the grave, and an- 
other race shall arise with the same moral and intellectual 
development we havz—whether, if that institution is standing 
in the same irritating position in which it now is, it will not 
continue an element of division? 

If so, then I have a right to say that, in regard to this ques- 
tion, the Union is a house divided against itself; and when 
the judge reminds me that I have often said to him that the 
institution of slavery has existed for eighty years in some States, 
and yet it does not exist in some others, I agree to the fact, 
and I account for it by looking at the position in which our 
fathers originally placed it—restricting it from the new Terri- 
tories where it had not gone, and legislating to cut off its 
source by the abrogation of the slave trade, thus putting the 
seal of legislation against its spread. The public mind did rest 
in the belief that it was in the course of ultimate extinction. 
But lately, I think—and in this I charge nothing on the judge’s 
motives—lately, I think, that he, and those acting with him, 
have placed that institution on a new basis, which looks to 
the perpetuity and nationalization of slavery. And while it is 
placed upon this new basis, I say, and I have said, that I 
believe we shall not have peace upon the questien until the 
opponents of slavery arrest the further spread of it, and place 
it where the public mind shall rest in the belief that it is in 
the course of ultimate extinction; or, on the other hand, that 
its. advocates will push it forward until it shall become alike 
lawful in all the States, old’as well as new, North as well as 
South. Now I believe if we could arrest the spread, and place 
it where; Washington and Jefferson and Madison placed it, it 
would be in the course of ultimate extinction, and the public 
mind would, as for eighty years past, believe that it was in the 
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course of ultimate extinction. The crisis would be past, and 
the institution might be let alone for a hundred years—if it 
should live so long—in the States where it exists, yet it would 
be going out of existence in the way best for both the black 
and the white races. [A voice: “Then do you repudiate popu- 
lar sovereignty?” | Well, then, let us talk about popular sov- 
ereignty! What 1s popular sovereignty? Is it the right of the 
people to have slavery or not have it, as they see fit, in the 
Territories? I will state—and I have an able man to watch 
me—my understanding is that popular sovereignty, as now 
applied to the question of slavery, does allow the people of a 
Territory to have slavery if they want to, but does not allow 
them not to have it if they do not want it. I do not mean that 
if this vast concourse of people were in a Territory of the 
United States, any one of them would be obliged to have a 
slave if he did not want one; but I do say that, as I understand 
the Dred Scot decision, if any one man wants slaves, all the 
rest have no way of keeping that one man from holding them. 

When I made my speech at Springfeld, of which the judge 
complains, and from which he quotes, I really was not think- 
ing of the things which he ascribes to me at all. I had no 
thought in the world that I was doing anything to bring about 
a war between the free and slave States. I had no thought in 
the world that I was doing anything to bring about a political 
and ‘social equality of the black and white races. It never 
occurred to me that I was doing anything or favoring anything 
to reduce to a dead uniformity all the local institutions of 
the various States. But I must say, in all fairness to him, if he 
thinks I am doing something which leads to these bad results, 
it is none the better that I did not mean it. It is just as fatal 
to the country, if I have any influence in producing it, whether 
I intend it or not. But can it be true, that placing this institu- 
tion upon the original basis—the basis upon which our fathers 
placed it—can have any tendency to set the Northern and the 
Southern States at war with one another, or that it can have 
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carefully read the speech; and, in the language of the lawyers, 
as he had twice read the speech, and still had put in no plea 
or answer, I took a default on him. I insisted that I had a 
right then to renew that charge of conspiracy. 

Ten days aftcrward I met the judge at Clinton—that is to 
say, I was on the ground, but not in the discussion—and heard 
him make a speech. Then he comes in with his plea to this 
charge, for the first time, and his plea when put in, as well as 
I can recollect it, amounted to this: that he never had any 
talk with Judge Taney or the President of the United States 
with regard to the Dred Scott decision before it was made. 
I (Lincoln) ought to know that the man who makes a charge 
without knowing it to be true, falsifies as much as he who 
knowingly tells a falsehood; and lastly, that he would pro- 
nounce the whole thing a falsehood; but he would make no 
personal application of the charge of falsehood, not because 
of any regard for the “kind, amiable, intelligent gentleman,” 
but because of his own personal self-respect! I have under- 
stood since then (but [turning to Judge Douglas] will not 
hold the judge to it if he is not willing) that he has broken 
through the “self-respect,” and has got to saying the thing out. 
The judge nods to me that it is so. It is fortunate for me that 
I can keep as good-humored as I do, when the judge acknowl- 
edges that he has been trying to make a question of veracity 
with me. I know the judge is a great man, while I am only a 
small man, but I feel that I have got him. I demur to that 
plea. I waive all objections that it was not filed till after 
default was taken, and demur to it upon the ments. What if 
Judge Douglas never did talk with Chief Justice Taney and 
the President before the Dred Scott decision was made; does 
it follow that he could not have had as perfect an understand- 
ing without talking as with it? I am not disposed to stand 
upon my legal advantage. I am disposed to take his denial as 
being like an answer in chancery, that he neither had any 
knowledge, information, nor belief in the existence of such 
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a conspiracy. I am disposed to take his answer as being as 
broad as though he had put it in these words. And now, I ask, 
even if he had done so, have not I a right to prove it on him, 
and to offer the evidence of more than two witnesses, by 
whom to prove it; and if the evidence proves the existence of 
the conspiracy, does his broad answer, denying all knowledge, 
information, or belief, disturb the fact? It can only show that 
he was used by conspirators, and was not a lcader of them. 

Now, in regard to his reminding me of the moral rule that 
persons who tell what they do not know to be true, falsify as 
much as those who knowingly tell falschoods. I remember the 
tule, and it must be borne in mind that in what I have read 
to you, I do not say that I know such a conspiracy to exist. 
To that I reply, I believe it. If the judge says that I do not 
believe it, then he says what he does not know, and falls 
within his own rule that he who asserts a thing which he docs 
not know to be true, falsifies as much as he who knowingly 
tells a falsehood. .. . 

When the judge spoke at Clinton, he came very near mak- 
ing a charge of falsehood against me. He used, as I found it 
printed in a newspaper, which, I remember was very ncarly 
like the real speech, the following language: 


I did not answer the charge [of conspiracy] before for the reason 
that I did not suppose there was a man in America with a heart so 
corrupt as to believe such a charge could be true. I have too much 
respect for Mr Lincoln to suppose he is serious in making the 
charge. 


I confess this is rather a curious view, that out of respect 
for me he should consider I was making what I deemed rather 
a grave charge in fun. I confess it strikes me rather strangely. 
But I let it pass. As the judge did not for a moment believe 
that there was a man in America whose hcart was so “corrupt” 
as to make such a charge, and as he places me among the “men 
in America” who have hearts base enough to make such a 
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charge, I hope he will cxcuse me if I hunt out another charge 
very like this; and if it should turn out that in hunting I should 
find that other, and it should turn out to be Judge Douglas 
himself who madc it, I hope he will reconsider this question 
of the deep corruption of heart he has thought fit to ascribe 
tome... 

Although on these questions I would like to talk twice as 
long as I have, I could not enter upon another head and dis- 
cuss it properly without running over my time. I ask the atten- 
tion of the people here assembled and elsewhere, to the 
course that Judge Douglas is pursuing every day as bearing 
upon this question of making slavery national. Not going back 
to the records, but taking the specches he makcs, the speeches 
he made yesterday and day before, and makes constantly all 
over the country—I ask your attention to them. 

In the first place, what is necessary to make the institution 
national? Not war. There is no danger that the people of 
Kentucky will shoulder thcir muskcts, and, with a young 
niggcr stuck on every bavonct, march into Illinois and force 
them upon us. There is no danger of our going over there and 
making war upon them. Then what is necessary for the 
nationalization of slavery? It is simrly the next Dred Scott 
decision. It is merely for the Supreme Court to decide that no 
State under the Constitution can exclude it, just as they have 
already decided that under the Constitution neither Congress 
nor the territorial legislature can do it. When that is decided 
and acquiesced in, the whole thing is done. ‘This being truc, 
and this being the way, as I think, that slavery is to be made 
national, Ict us consider what Judge Douglas is doing every 
dav to that end. In the first place, let us see what influence 
he is exerting on public sentiment. 

In this and hke communitics, public sentiment is every- 
thing. With public sentiment, nothing can fail; without it, 
nothing can succeed. Consequently he who molds public 
scntiment goes decper than he who enacts statutes or pro- 
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nounces decisions. He makes statutes and decisions possible 
or impossible to be executed. This must be borne in mind, as 
also the additional fact that Judge Douglas is a man of vast 
influence, so great that it is enough for many men to profess 
to belicve anything when they once find out that Judge 
Douglas professes to believe it. Consider also the attitude he 
occupies at the head of a large party—a party which he claims 
has a majority of all the voters in the country. 

This man sticks to a decision which forbids the pcople of a 
Territory to exclude slavery, and he docs so not because he says 
it 1s right in itself—he docs not give any opinion on that—but 
because it has been decided by the court, and, being decided 
by the court, he is, and you arc, bound to take it in your 
political action as law—not that he judges at all of its merits, 
but because a decision of the court is to him a “Thus saith 
the Lord.” IIc places it on that ground alone, and you will 
bear in mind that thus committing himself unreservedly to 
this decision, commits him to the next onc just as firmly as to 
this. He did not commit himsclf on account of the merit or 
demerit of the decision, but it is a “Thus saith the Lord.” The 
next decision, as much as this, will be a “Thus saith the Lord.” 
There is nothing that can divert or turn him away from this 
decision. 


Henry Clay, my beau ideal of a statesman, the man for 
whom I fought all my humble hfe--Henry Clay once said of 
a class of men who would repress all tendencics to liberty and 
ultimate emancipation, that they must, if they would do this, 
go back to the era of our independence, and muzzle the 
cannon which thunders its annual joyous return; they must 
blow out the moral lights around us; they must penctrate 
the human soul, and cradicate there the love of liberty; and 
then, and not till then, could they perpctuate slavery in this 
country! To my thinking, Judge Douglas is, by his example 
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and vast influence, doing that very thing in this community 
when he says that the Negro has nothing in the Declaration 
of Independence. Henry Clay plainly understood the contrary. 
Judge Douglas is going back to the era of our Revolution, and 
to the extent of his ability nuzzling the cannon which thun- 
ders its annual joyous return. When he invites any people, 
willing to have slavery, to establish it, he is blowing out the 
moral lights around us. When he says he “cares not whether 
slavery is voted down or voted up’—that it is a sacred right 
of self-government—he is, in my judgment, penetrating the 
human soul and eradicating the light of reason and the love of 
liberty in this American people. 

And now I will only say that when, by all these means and 
appliances, Judge Douglas shall succeed in bringing public 
sentiment to an exact accordance with his own views—when 
these vast assemblages shall echo back all these scntiments— 
when they shall come to repcat his views and to avow his prin- 
ciples, and to say all that he says on these mighty questions— 
then it needs only the formality of the sccond Dred Scott 
decision, which he indorses in advance, to make slavery alike 
lawful in all the States—old as well as new, North as well 
as South. 


FROM LINCOLN’S OPENING SPEECH 
AT THE SECOND JOINT DEBATE 
AT FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


Douglas’s use of incorrect evidence at the Ottawa debate caused 
him trouble. He had been given a newspaper clipping which was 
represented to him as a reproduction of a strong abolitionist stand 
taken at the Springfield Republican convention in 1854 and sup- 
posedly indorsed by Lincoln. Actually the resolutions were from 
an entirely different meeting. The Republican press immediately 
charged Douglas with forgery. He was in hot water and he knew it, 
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but his next incautious action made even more trouble for him. 
He telegraphed to a friend, U. F. Linder of Charleston, to come 
and help hin out. A copy of the telegram, which read: “The hell- 
hounds are on my track. For God's sake, Linder, come and help 
me fight them,” was sold to the Republican papers who published 
it with great glee. Douglas's enemies howled with delight, and 
Linder was dubbed “For-God's-sake-Linder” for the rest of his 
life. The two candidates went on to Freeport which, like Ottawa, 
was also in the northern part of the state. Lincoln was criticized 
for not answering the questions Douglas had put to him at 
Ottawa. He was now prepared not only to answer them but to 
pose some of his own, the second of which was the famous ques- 
tion that ruined Douglas in the South. Lincoln rode in a prairic 
schooner to the place where the debate was to be held; Douglas, 
seeing this parody of his own ceremonial method of arriving iu 
a coach, insisted on walking. The crowd was a large one, larger 
even than the one at Ottawa, and it was almost cntirely with Lin 
coln from the beginning. Lincoln here has the opening speech. 


August 27 


i? 


1858 


I HAVE supposed myself, since the organization of the Repub- 
lican party at Bloomington, in May, 1856, bound as a party 
man by the platforms of the party then and since. If in anv 
interrogatories which I shall answer I go beyond the scope of 
what is within these platforms, it will be perccived that no 
one is responsible but myself. Having said this much, I will 
take up the judge’s interrogatories as I find them printed in 
the Chicago Times, and answer them seriatim. In order that 
there may be no mistake about it, I have copied the inter- 
rogatories in writing, and also my answers to them. The first 
one of these interrogatories is in these words: 

QUESTION 1. “I desire to know whether Lincoln today stands 
as he did in 1854, in favor of the unconditional repeal of the 
fugitive-slave law?” 
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Answer: I do not now, nor ever did, stand in favor of the 
unconditional repeal of the fugitive-slave law. 

QO. 2. “I desire him to answer whether he stands pledged 
today as he did in 1854, against the admission of any more 
slave States into the Union, even if the people want them?” 

A. I do not now, nor ever did, stand pledged against the 
admission of any more slave States into the Union. 

O. 3. “I want to know whether he stands pledged against 
the admission of a new Statc into the Union with such a con- 
stitution as the people of that State may sce fit to make?” 

A. I do not stand pledged against the admission of a new 
State into the Union with such a constitution as the pcople of 
that State may sce fit to make. 

O. 4. “I want to know whether he stands today pledged to 
the abolition of slavery m the District of Columbia?” 

A. I do not stand today pledged to the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia. 

Q. 5. “I desire him to answer whether he stands pledged to 
the prohibition of the slave trade between the different 
States?” 

A. I do not stand pledged to the prohibition of the slave 
trade between the different States. 

Q. 6. “I desire to know whether he stands pledged to pro- 
hibit slavery in all the Territorics of the United States, North 
as well as South of the Missouri Compromise line?” 

A. I am impliedly, if not expressly, pledged to a belicf in 
the right and duty of Congress to prohibit slavery in all the 
United States ‘Territorics. 

Q. 7. “I desire him to answer whether he is opposed to the 
acquisition of any new territory unless slavery is first prohibited 
therein?” 

A. Tam not generally opposed to honest acquisition of ter- 
rilory; and, in any given case, I would or would not oppose 
such acquisition, accordingly as I might think such acquisition 
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would or would not aggravate the slavery question among 
ourselves. 


Now, my friends, it will be perceived upon an examination 
of these questions and answers, that so far I have only an- 
swered that I was not pledged to this, that, or the other. The 
judge has not framed his intcrrogatorics to ask me anything 
more than this, and I have answered in strict accordance with 
the interrogatorics, and have answered truly that I am not 
pledged at all upon any of the points to which I have answered. 
But I am not disposed to hang upon the exact form of his 
intcrrogatory. I am really disposed to take up at Icast some of 
these questions, and state what I really think upon them. 

As to the first onc, in regard to the fugitive-slave law, I have 
never hesitated to say, and I do not now hesitate to say, that 
I think, under the Constitution of the United States, the 
people of the Southern States are entitled te a cougressional 
fugitive-slave law. Having said that, I have had nothing to 
say in regard to the existing fugitive-slaw law, further than 
that I think it should have been framed so as to be free from 
some of the objections that pertain to it, without lessening its 
cfhciency. And inasmuch as we are not now in an agitation in 
regard to an alteration or modification of that law, ! would 
not be the man to introduce it as a new subject of agitation 
upon the gencral question of slavery. 

In regard to the othcr question, of whether I am pledged 
to the admission of any morc slave States into the Union, I 
state to you very frankly that I would be exceedingly sorry 
ever to be put in a position of having to pass upon that ques- 
tion. I should be exceedingly glad to know that there would 
never be another slave State admitted into the Union; but I 
must add, that if slavery shall be kept out of the Territories 
during the territorial existence of any once given Territory, 
and then the people shall, having a fair chance and a clear 
field. when they come to adopt the Constitution, do such an 
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extraordinary thing as to adopt a slave constitution, uninflu- 
enced by the actual presence of the institution among them, 
1 see no alternative, if we own the country, but to admit them 
into the Union. 

The third interrogatory is answered by the answer to the 
second, it being, as I conceive, the same as the second. 

The fourth one is in regard to the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia. In relation to that, I have my mind 
very distinctly made up. I should be exceedingly glad to see 
slavery abolished in the District of Columbia. I believe that 
Congress possesses the constitutional power to abolish it. Yet 
as a member of Congress, I should not with my present views 
be in favor of endeavoring to abolish slavery in the District 
of Columbia unless it would be upon these conditions: First, 
that the abolition should be gradual; second, that it should be 
on a vote of the majority of qualified voters in the District; 
and third, that compensation should be made to unwilling 
owners. With these three conditions, I confess I would be 
exceedingly glad to see Congress abolish slavery in the District 
of Columbia, and, in the language of Henry Clay, “sweep 
from our capital that foul blot upon our nation.” 

In regard to the fifth interrogatory, I must say here that as 
to the question of the abolition of the slave trade between the 
different States, I can truly answer, as I have, that I am pledged 
to nothing about it. It is a subject to which I have not given 
that mature consideration that would make me feel authorized 
to state a position so as to hold myself entirely bound by it. 
In othcr words, that question has never been prominently 
cnough before me to induce me to investigate whether we 
really have the constitutional power to do it. I could investi- 
gate it if I had sufficient time to bring myself to a conclusion 
upon that subject, but I have not done so, and I say so frankly 
to you here and to Judge Douglas. I must say, however, that 
if I should be of opinion that Congress does possess the con- 
stitutional power to abolish the slave trade among the differ- 
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ent States, I should still not be in favor of the exercise of that 
power unless upon some conservative principle as I conceive 
it, akin to what I have said in relation to the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia. 

My answer as to whether I desire that slavery should be 
prohibited in all the Territories of the United States is full 
and explicit within itself, and cannot be made clearer by any 
comments of mine. 

So I suppose in regard to the question whether I am op- 
posed to the acquisition of any more territory unless slavery is 
first prohibited therein, my answer is such that I could add 
nothing by way of illustration, or making myself better under- 
stood, than the answer which I have placed in writing. 

Now in all this the judge has me, and he has me on the 
record. I suppose he had flattered himself that I was really 
entertaining one sct of opinions for onc place and another sct 
for another place—that I was afraid to say at one place what 
I uttered at another. What I am saying here I suppose I say 
to a vast audience as strongly tending to Abolitionism as any 
audience in the State of Illinois, and I believe I am saying 
that which, if it would be offensive to any persons and render 
them enemies to myself, would be offensive to persons in this 
audience. 

I now proceed to propound to the judge the interrogatories 
so far as I have framed them. I will bring forward a new install- 
ment when I get them ready. I will bring them forward now, 
only reaching to number four. 

The first one is: 


Question 1. If the people of Kansas shall, by means entirely 
unobjectionable in all other respects, adopt a State constitu- 
tion, and ask admission into the Union under it, before they 
have the requisite number of inhabitants according to the 
English bill—some ninety-three thousand—will you vote to 
admit them? 
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QO. 2. Can the people of a United States Territory, in any 
lawful way, against the wish of any citizen of the United States, 
exclude slavery from its limits prior to the formation of a 
State constitution? 

QO. 3. If the Supreme Court of the United States shall decide 
that Statcs cannot exclude slavery from their limits, are you 
in favor of acquiescing in, adopting, and following such deci- 
sion as a rule of political action? 

O. 4. Are you in favor of acquiring additional territory, in 
disregard of how such acquisition may affect the nation on the 
slavery question? 


] have been in the habit of charging as a matter of belief 
on my part, that, in the introduction of the Nebraska bill into 
Congress, there was a conspiracy to make slavery perpetual 
and national. I have arranged from time to time the evidence 
which establishes and proves the truth of this charge. I recurred 
to this charge at Ottawa. I shall not now have time to dwell 
upon it at very great length; but inasmuch as Judge Douglas 
in his reply of half an hour made some points upon me in 
relation to it, I propose noticing a few of them. 

The judge insists that, in the first speech I made, in which 
I very distinctly made that charge, he thought for a good 
while I was in fun—that I was playful—that I was not sincere 
about it—and that he only grew angry and somewhat excited 
when he found that I insisted upon it as a matter of carnest- 
ness. He says he characterized it as a falschood as far as I im- 
plicated his moral character in that transaction. Well, I did 
not know, till he presented that view, that I had implicated 
his moral character. He is very much in the habit, when he 
argues me up into a position I never thought of occupying, 
of very cozily saying he has no doubt Lincoln is “conscien- 
tious” in saying so. He should remember that I did not know 
but what he was altogether “conscientious” in that matter. 
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I can conceive it possible for men to conspire to do a good 
thing, and I really find nothing in Judge Douglas’s course of 
arguments that is contrary to or inconsistent with his belief 
of a conspiracy to nationalize and spread slavery as being a 
good and blessed thing, and so I hope he will understand that 
I do not at all question but that in all this matter he is entirely 
“conscientious.” . . . 

I pass one or two points I have because my time will very 
soon expire, but I must he allowed to say that Judge Douglas 
recurs again, as he did upon onc or two other occasions, to 
the cnormity of Lincoln—an insignificant individual like 
Lincoln—upon his ipse dixit charging a conspiracy upon a 
large number of membcrs of Congress, the Supreme Court, 
and two Presidents, to nationalize slavery. | want to say that, 
in the first place, I have made no charge of this sort upon my 
ipse dixit. I have only arrayed the evidence tending to prove 
it, and presented it to the understanding of others, saying 
what I think it proves, but giving you the means of judging 
whether it proves it or not. . . . 


FROM LINCOLN’S REJOINDER 
IN THE SECOND JOINT DEBATE 
AT FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


Douglas, in his reply, expressed his gratitude to Lincoln for answer- 
ing the questions he had put to him, and then procceded to 
answer Lincoln’s questions. As Lincoln had predicted, he said in 
response to the second qucstion—the trick question—that the peo- 
ple in a territory could exclude slavery before drawing up a state 
constitution. The temper of the crowd was against Douglas, and 
he several times lost his temper during his spcech. He kept calling 
the audience “Black Republicans” and every time he uscd the 
term there was a protest. He charged Lincoln with being un- 
willing to take a definite stand on the matter of admitting more 
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slave states to the Union. Lincoln here makes his reply to the 
charge. 


August 27, 1858 


Tue judge complains that I did not fully answer his questions. 
If I have the sense to comprehend and answer those questions. 
I have done so fairly. If it can be pointed out to me how I 
can more fully and fairly answer him, I will do it—but I aver 
I have not thc sense to sce how it is to be donc. He says ] 
do not declare I would in any event vote for the admission of 
a slave State into the Union. If I have been fairly reported, 
he will see that I did give an explicit answer to his interroga- 
torics. I did not merely say that I would dislike to be put to 
the test; but I said clearly, if I were put to the test, and a 
Territory from which slavery had been excluded should present 
herself with a State constitution sanctioning slavery—a most 
extraordinary thing and wholly unlikely to happen—I did not 
sce how I could avoid voting for her admission. But he refuses 
to understand that I said so, and he wants this audience to 
understand that I did not say so. Yet it will be so reported 
in the printed speech that he cannot help seeing it. 

He says if I should vote for the admission of a slave State I 
would be voting for a dissolution of the Union, because I hold 
that the Union can not permanently exist half slave and half 
free. I repeat that I do not believe this government can endure 
permanently half slave and half free, yet I do not admit, nor 
does it at all follow, that the admission of a single slave State 
will permanently fix the character and establish this as a uni- 
versal slave nation. 


FROM A SPEECH AT EDWARDSVILLE, ILLINOIS 


During the period between debates both candidates went right on 
speaking to audiences all over the state. Most of these addresses 
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made in very small towns have been lost, but a fragment of the 
one made by Lincoln at Edwardsville has been preserved. This 
speech has been dated September 13 in previous editions of 
Lincoln works, but he was in Edwardsville for only one day—the 
eleventh. 


September 11, 1858 


WHEN . . . you have succeeded in dehumanizing the Negro; 
when you have put him down and made it impossible for 
him to be but as the beasts of the ficld; when you have ex- 
tinguished his soul in this world and placed him where the 
ray of hope is blown out as in the darkness of the damned, 
are you quite sure that the demon vou have roused will not 
turn and rend you? What constitutes the bulwark of our 
own liberty and independence? It is not our frowning battle- 
ments, our bristling sea coasts, our army and our navy. These 
are not our reliance against tyranny. All of those may be 
turned against us without making us weaker for the struggle. 
Our reliance is in the love of liberty which God has planted 
in us. Our defence is in the spirit which prized liberty as 
the heritage of all men, in all lands everywhere. Destroy this 
spirit and you have planted the seeds of despotism at your own 
doors. Familiarize yourselves with the chains of bondage and 
you prepare your own limbs to wear them. Accustomed to 
trample on the nghts of others, you have lost the genius of 
your own independence and become the fit subjects of the 
first cunning tyrant who rises among you. 


FROM LINCOLN’S REPLY IN THE THIRD JOINT 
DEBATE AT JONESBORO, ILLINOIS 


Jonesboro is in the extreme southern part of Illinois, in the sec- 
tion called “Egypt.” Douglas had been eager to bring his opponent 
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to this part of the state because he knew that the pro-slavery 
audience would be antagonistic to Lincoln for his alleged abolition- 
ist sentiments, The smallest crowd in all the debates gathered here. 
Douglas had the opening speech; he repeated the substance of his 
speech at Ottawa, shading it darker, howcver, to suit the tastes 
of his pro-slavery audience. He plaved on the anti-Negro prejudices 
of the crowd, winning their approval and preparing them to listen 
antagomistically to what Lincoln would have to say. In his reply, 
Lincoln, not to be outdone, seizes upon Douglas’s answer to his 
second Freeport question and hammers its significance home to 
the crowd. He then gocs on to ask anothcr embarrassing question. 
Douglas’s byplay on Lincoln having to be carried off the platform 
at Ottawa was based on the fact that his Republican admirers had 
carried him away on their shoulders at the end of the debate. 


September 15, 1858 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: There is very much in the principles 
that Judge Douglas has here cnunciated that I most cordially 
approve, and over which I shall have no controversy with him. 
In so far as he has insisted that all the States have the nght 
to do exactly as they please about all their domestic relations, 
including that of slavery, I agree entircly with him. He places 
me wrong in spite of all I can tell him, though I repcat it 
again and again, insisting that I have made no difference with 
him upon this subject. I have made a great many speeches, 
some of which have been printed, and it will be utterly im- 
possible for him to find anything that I have ever put in print 
contrary to what I now say upon this subject. I hold myself 
under constitutional obligations to allow the people in all 
the States, without interference, direct or indirect, to do 
exactly as they please, and I deny that I have any inclination 
to interfere with them, cven if there were no such constitu- 
tional obligation. I can only say again that I am placed im- 
properly—altogether improperly, in spite of all I can say— 
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when it is insisted that I cntcrtain any other vicw or purposc 
in regard to that matter. 


At Freeport I answered several interrogatories that had been 
propounded to me by Judge Douglas at the Ottawa mecting. 
The judge has yct not seen fit to find any fault with the posi- 
tion that I took in regard to those seven intcrrogatories, which 
were certainly broad enough, in all conscience, to cover the 
entire ground. In my answers, which have been printed, and 
all have had the opportunity of sccing, I take the ground that 
those who clect mc must expect that I will do nothing which 
will not be in accordance with those answers. I have some 
right to assert that Judge Douglas has no fault to find with 
them. But he chooses to still try to thrust nec upon different 
ground without paying any attcntion to my answers, the 
obtaining of which from me cost him so much trouble and 
concern. At the samc tine, I propounded four interrogatorics 
to lum, claiming it as a right that he should answer as many 
interrogatories for mc as I did for him, and I would reserve 
myself for a future installment when I got them ready. The 
judge, in answering me upon this occasion, put in what I sup- 
pose he intends as answers to all four of my intcrrogatorics. 
The first one of these interrogatories I have before me, and it 
is in these words: 


Quxstion 1. If the people of Kansas shall, by mcans entirely un- 
objectionable in all other respects, adopt a State constitution, and 
ask admission into the Union under it, before they have the requi- 
site number of inhabitants according to the English bill—some 
ninety-three thousand—will you votc to admit them? 


As I read the judge’s answer in the newspaper, and as I 
remember it as propounded at the timc, he does not give any 
answer which is equivalent to ycs or no—I will or I won't. 
He answers at very considerable Iength, rather quarreling with 
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me for asking the question, and insisting that Judge Trumbull 
had done something that I ought to say something about; 
and finally getting out such statements as induce m2 to infer 
that he means to be understood he will, in that supposed 
case, vote for the admission of Kansas. I only bring this for- 
ward now for the purpose of saying that, if he chooses to put 
a different construction upon his answer, he may do it. But 
if he does not, I shall from this time forward assume that 
he will vote for the admission of Kansas in disregard of the 
English bill. He has the night to remove any misunderstanding 
I may have. I only mention it now that I may hereafter as- 
sume this to be the true construction of his answer, if he does 
not now choose to correct me. 

The second interrogatory that 1 propounded to him was 
this: 


QUESTION 2. Can the people of a United States Territory, in any 
lawful way, against the wish of any citizen of the United States, 
exclude slavery from its limits prior to the formation of a State 
constitution? 


To this Judge Douglas answered that they can lawfully 
exclude slavery from the Territory prior to the formation of a 
constitution. He goes on to tell us how it can be done. As I 
understand him, he holds that it can be done by the territorial 
legislature refusing to make any cnactments for the protection 
of slavery in the Territory, and especially by adopting un- 
fricndly legislation to it. For the sake of clearness, I state it 
again: that they can exclude slavery from the Territory—first, 
by withholding what he assumes to be an indispensable as- 
sistance to it in the way of legislation; and, second, by un- 
friendly legislation. If I nghtly understand him, I wish to ask 
your attention for a while to his position. 

In the first place, the Supreme Court of the United States 
has decided that any congressional prohibition of slavery in 
the Territories is unconstitutional—they have reached this 
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proposition as a conclusion from their former proposition, 
that the Constitution of the United States expressly recognizes 
property in slaves; and from that other constitutional provi- 
sion, that no person shall be deprived of property without 
due process of law. Hence they reach the conclusion that as 
the Constitution of the United States expressly recognizes 
property in slaves, and prohibits any person from being de- 
prived of property without due process of law, to pass an act 
of Congress by which a man who owned a slave on one side 
of a line would be deprived of him if he took him on the 
other side is depriving him of that property without due 
process of law. That I understand to be the decision of the 
Supreme Court. I understand also that Judge Douglas adheres 
most firmly to that decision; and the difficulty is, how it 1s 
possible for any powcr to exclude slavery from the ‘Territory 
unless in violation of that decision? That is the diffculty. . . . 

I hold that the proposition that slavery cannot enter a new 
country without police regulations is historically false. It is 
not true at all. I hold that the history of this country shows 
that the institution of slavery was originally planted upon this 
continent without these “police regulations” which the judge 
now thinks necessary for the actual establishment of it. Not 
only so, but is there not another fact—how came this Dred 
Scott decision to be made? It was made upon the case of a 
Negro being taken and actually held in slavery in Minnesota 
Territory, claiming his freedom because the act of Congress 
prohibited his being so held there. Will the ;udge pretend that 
Dred Scott was not held there without police regulations? 
There is at least one matter of record as to his having been 
held in slavery in the Territory, not only without police regu- 
lations, but in the tceth of congressional legislation supposed 
to be valid at the time. This shows that there is vigor enough 
in slavery to plant itself in a new country even against un 
friendly legislation. It takes not only law but the enforcement 
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of law to keep it out. That is the history of this country upon 
the subject. 


At the end of what I have said here I propose to give the 
judge my fifth interrogatory, which he may take and answer 
at his leisure. My fifth interrogatory 1s this: 

If the slavcholding citizens of a United States Territory 
should need and demand congressional Icgislation for the pro- 
tection of their slave property in such Territory, would you, 
as a member of Congress, vote for or against such legisla- 
tion? . 

I am aware that in some of the spceches Judge Douglas 
has made, he has spoken us if he did not know or think that 
the Supreme Court had decided that a territorial legislature 
cannot exclude slavery. Precisely what the judge would say 
upon the subject—whcthcr he would say definitely that he 
does not understand they have so decided, or whether he 
would say he does understand that the court have so decided, 
I do not know; but I know that in his speech at Springfield 
he spoke of it as a thing they had not decided yct; and in his 
answer to me at Freeport, he spoke of it again, so far as I can 
comprchend it, as a thing that had not yet been decided. 
Now I hold that if the judge does entertain that view, I think 
that he is not mistaken in so far as it can be said that the 
court has not decided anything save the mere question of 
jurisdiction. I know the legal arguments that can be made— 
that after a court has decided that it cannot take jurisdiction 
in a case, it then has decided all that is before it, and that 
is the end of it. A plausible argument can be made in favor of 
that proposition, but I know that Judge Douglas has said 
in one of his speeches that the court went forward, like honest 
men as they were, and decidcd all the points in the case. If 
any points are really extrajudicially decided because not neces- 
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sarily before them, then this onc as to the power of the terri- 
torial legislature to exclude slavery is onc of them, as also the 
one that the Missouri Compromise was null and void. They 
are both extrajudicial, or neither is, according as the court 
held that they had no jurisdiction in the case between the 
partics, because of want of capacity of one party to maintain 
a suit in that court. I want, if I have sufficient time, to show 
that the court did pass its opinion, but that is the only thing 
actually done in the case. If they did not decide, they showed 
what they were ready to decide whenever the mattcr was 
before them. What is that opinion? After having argued that 
Congress had no power to pass a law excluding slavery from 
a United States Territory, they then used language to this 
effect: That inasmuch as Congress itself could not cxercise 
such a powcr, it followed as a matter of course that it could 
not authorize a territorial government to exercise it, for the 
territorial legislature can do no more than Congress could 
do. Thus it expressed its opinion emphatically against the 
power of a territorial Icgislature to exclude slavery, lcaving 
us in just as little doubt on that point as upon any othcr 
point thcy really decided. 

Now, fcllow-citizens, my time is nearly out. | find a re- 
port of a speech made by Judge Douglas at Jolict, . . . in 
which Judge Douglas says: 

You know at Ottawa I read this platform, and asked him if he 
concurred in cach and all of the principles set forth in it. [Ie would 
not answer these questions. At last I said frankly, “I wish you to 
answer them, because when J get them up here where the color of 
vour principles is a little darker than in Egypt, I intend to trot vou 
down to Jonesboro.” The very notice that I was going to take him 
down to Egypt made him tremble in the knees so that he had to 
be carried from the platform. He laid up seven days, and in the 
meantime held a consultation with his political physicians; they 
had Lovejoy and Farnsworth and all the leaders of the Abolition 
party. They consulted it all over, and at last Lincoln came to the 
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conclusion that he would answer; so he came to Freeport last 
Friday. 


Now that statement altogether furnishes a supject for philo- 
sophical contemplation. I have been treating it in that way, 
and I have really come to the conclusion that I can explain it 
in no other way than by believing the judge is crazy. If he was 
in his right mind, I cannot conceive how he would have risked 
disgusting the four or five thousand of his own friends who 
stood there and knew, as to my having been carried from the 
platform, that there was not a word of truth in it. 

Jupe: Dovucras: Didn't they carry you off? 

Mr. Lincotn: There; that question illustrates the charac- 
ter of this man Douglas exactly. He smiles now and savs, 
“Didn’t they carry you off?” But he said then, “He had to 
be carried off”; and he said it to convince the country that he 
had so completely broken me down by his speech that I had 
to be carried away. Now he sceks to dodge it, and asks, “Didn't 
they carry you off?” Yes, they did. But, Judge Douglas, why 
didn’t you tell the truth? I would like to know why you 
didn’t tell the truth about it. And then again, “He laid up 
seven days.” He puts this in print for the people of the country 
to read as a serious document. I think if he had been in his 
sober senses he would not have risked that barefacedness in 
the presence of thousands of his own friends, who knew that 
I made speeches within six of the seven days at Henry, Mar- 
shall County; Augusta, Hancock County; and Macomb, Mc- 
Donough County, including all the necessary travel to meet 
him again at Freeport at the end of the six days. Now, I say, 
there is no charitable way to look at that statement, except 
to conclude that he is actually crazy. 

There is another thing in that statement that alarmed me 
very greatly as he states it—that he was going to “trot me 
down to Egypt.” Thereby he would have you to infer that I 
would not come to Egypt unless he forced me—that I could 
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not be got here, unless he, giant-like, had hauled me. down 
herc. That statement he makes, too, in the teeth of the knowl- 
edge that I made the stipulation to come down here, and that 
he himself had been very rcluctant to enter into the stipu- 
lation. More than all this, Judge Douglas, when he made that 
statement, must have been crazy, and wholly out of his sober 
senses, or else he would have known that, when he got me 
down here, that promise—that windy promise—of his powers 
to annihilate me wouldn't amount to anything. Now, how lit- 
tle do I look like being carried away trembling? Let the judge 
go on, and after he is done with his half hour, I want you all, 
if I can’t go home myself, to lct me stay and rot here; and 
if anything happens to the judge, if I cannot carry him to 
the hotel and put him to bed, let me stay here and rot. | 
say, then, there is something extraordinary in this statement. 
I ask you if you know any othcr living man who would make 
such a statement? 

Did the judge talk of trotting me down to Egypt to scare 
me to death? Why, I know this people better than he does. 
I was raised just a little cast of here. I am a part of this peo- 
ple. But the judge was raised further north, and perhaps he 
has some horrid idea of what this pcople might be induccd to 
do. But really I have talked about this matter perhaps longer 
than I ought, for it is no great thing, and yet the smallest are 
often the most difficult things to deal with. The judge has 
set about seriously trying to make the impression that when 
we meet at different places I am literally in his clutches— 
that I am a poor, helpless, decrepit mouse, and that I can do 
nothing at all. This is one of the ways he has taken to create 
that impression. I don’t know any other way to meet it, 
except this. I don’t want to quarrel with him—to call him a 
liar—but when I come square up to him I don’t know what 
else to call him, if I must tell the truth out. I want to be at 
peace, and reserve all my fighting powers for necessary occa- 
sions. My time, now, is very nearly out, and I give up the trifle 
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that is left to the judge to let him set my knees trembling 
again—if he can. 


FROM LINCOLN’S OPENING SPEECH 
AT THE FOURTH JOINT DEBATE 
AT CHARLESTON, ILLINOIS 


Charleston is in the eastern part of Illinois near the Indiana border. 
People came there from Indiana to hear Lincoln speak. His family 
had passed through the town when they had first entered Illinois, 
aud some Charleston people had made a huge pictorial bauner 
showing Lircoln with his family’s pionccr wagon. The section was 
filled with old-time Whigs, so Lincoln felt very much at home. 
IIe had the opening speech, and he starts out by telling an 
anecdote of what had happened to him at his hotel in Charleston 
when a gentleman came to ask him if he really believed in Negro 
equality. The rest of his speech was devoted largely to a considera- 
tion of an attack made by Trumbull on Douglas, in 1856. This 
attack has been deleted here because it was only of emphemeral 
interest. 


September 18, 1858 


Wie I was at the hotel today, an elderly gentleman called 
upon me to know whcther I was really in favor of producing 
a perfect equality between the Negroes and white people. 
While I had not proposed to myself on this occasion to say 
much on that subject, yet as the question was asked mc I 
thought I would occupy perhaps five minutes in saying somc- 
thing in regard to it. I will say then that I am not, nor ever 
have been, in favor of bringing about in any way the social 
and political equality of the white and black races—that I am 
not, nor ever have been, in favor of making voters or jurors: 
of Negroes, nor of qualifying them to hold office, nor to in- 
termarry with white people; and I will say in addition to this 
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that there is a physical difference between the white and black 
races which I believe will forever forbid the two races living 
togethcr on terms of social and political equality. And inas- 
much as they cannot so live, while they do remain together 
therc must be the position of superior and infcrior, and I as 
much as any other man am in favor of having the superior 
position assigned to thc white race. I say upon this occasion 
I do not perceive that because the white man is to have the 
supcrior position the Negro should be denied everything. J 
do not understand that because I do not want a Negro woman 
for a slave I must necessarily want her for a wife. My under- 
standing is that I can just lct her alone. I am now im my 
fiftieth year, and I certainly never have had a black woman 
for either a slave or a wife. So it sccms to me quite possible 
for us to get along without making cither slaves or wives of 
Negrocs. I will add to this that I have never secn, to my 
knowledge, a man, woman, or child who was in favor of pro- 
ducing a perfect equality, social and political, between Negrocs 
and white men... . I will also add to the remarks I have 
made (for Iam not going to entcr at large upon this subject), 
that I have never had the Icast apprehension that I or my 
friends would marry Negroes if there was no law to keep them 
from it; but as Judge Douglas and his friends secm to be in 
grcat apprehension that they might, if there was no law to 
keep them from it, I give him the most solemn pledge that 
I will to the very last stand by the law of this State, which 
forbids the marrying of white pcople with Negrocs. I will 
add one further word, which is this: that I do not understand 
that there is any place where an altcration of the sucial and 
political relations of the Negro and the white man can he 
made except in the State legislature—not in the Congress of 
the United States; and as I do not really apprehend the ap- 
proach of any such thing mysclf, and as Judge Douglas seems 
to be in constant horror that some such danger is rapidly 
approaching, I propose, as the best means to prevent it, that 
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the judge be kept at home and placed in the State legislature 
to fight the measure. 


FROM LINCOLN’S REJOINDER IN THE FOURTH 
JOINT DEBATE AT CHARLESTON, ILLINOIS 


Douglas had given most of his time to meeting the Trumbull 
charges brought up by Lincoln; he also answered Lincoln's charges 
of conspiracy in the Dred Scott decision. He then said that the Re- 
publican party changed its principles to fit the sentiments of each 
section to which it tried to appeal. “Their principles in the north 
are jct-black; in the center they are . . . a decent mulatto; and in 
lower Egypt they are almost white.” He ended by re-afhrming that 
he believed that the government had been founded “on the white 
basis,” that the country should certainly be able to endure half slave 
and half free as it had always done. 


September 18, 1858 


Jupce Douctas has said to you that he has not been able to 
get from me an answer to the question whether I am in favor 
of Negro citizenship. So far as I know, the judge never asked 
me the question before. He shall have no occasion to ever ask 
it again, for I tell him very frankly that I am not in favor 
of Negro citizenship. This furnishes me an occasion for saying 
a few words upon the subject. I mentioned in a certain speech 
of mine, which has been printed, that the Supreme Court had 
decided that a Negro could not possibly be made a citizen, 
and without saying what was my ground of complaint in re- 
gard to that, or whether I had any ground of complaint, Judge 
Douglas has from that thing manufactured nearly everything 
that he ever says about my disposition to produce an equality 
between the Negroes and the white people. If any one will 
read my speech, he will find I mentioned that as one of the 
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points decided in the course of the Supreme Court opinions, 
but I did not state what objection I had to it. But Judge 
Douglas tells the people what my objection was when I did 
not tell them myself. Now my opinion is that the different 
States have the power to make a Negro a citizen under the 
Constitution of the United States, if they choose. The Dred 
Scott decision decides that they have not that power. If the 
State of Illinois had that power, I should be opposed to the 
exercise of it. That is all I have to say about it. 

Judge Douglas has told ine that he heard my speeches north 
and my speeches south—that he had heard me at Ottawa and 
and at Freeport in the north, and recently at Jonesboro in 
the south, and there was a very diffcrent cast of sentiment in 
the speeches made at the different points. I will not charge 
upon Judge Douglas that he wilfully misrepresents me, but I 
call upon every fair-minded man to take these speeches and 
read them, and I dare him to point out any difference between 
my speeches north and south. While I am here perhaps | 
ought to say a word, if I have the timc, in regard to the latter 
portion of the judge’s speech, which was a sort of declamation 
in reference to my having said I entertained the belicf that 
this government would not endure half slave and half free. 
I have said so, and I did not say it without what seemcd to 
me to be good reasons. It perhaps would require more time 
than I have now to sct forth these reasons in detail; but let 
me ask you a few questions. Have we ever had any peace on 
this slavery question? When are we to have peace upon it if it 
is kept in the position it now occupics? How arc we ever to 
have peace upon it? That is an important question. To be 
sure, if we will all stop and allow Judge Douglas and his 
friends to march on in thcir present carecer until they plant the 
institution all over the nation, here and whercver else our 
flag waves, and we acquicscc in it, there will be peace. But let 
me ask Judge Douglas how he is going to get the people to 
do that? They have been wrangling over this question for at 
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least forty years. This was the cause of the agitation resulting 
in the Missouri Compromise; this produced the troubles at the 
annexation of ‘Texas, in the acquisition of the territory ac- 
quired in the Mexican war. Again, this was the trouble which 
was quictcd by the compromise of 1850, when it was scttled 
“forever,” as both the great political partics declared in their 
national conventions. That “‘forcver” turned out to be just 
four vears, when Judge Douglas himself reopened it. 

When is it likely to come to an end? He introduced the 
Nebraska bill in 1854 to put another cend to the slavery agita- 
tion. Ie promised that it would finish it all up immediately, 
and he has never made a speech since until he got into a 
quarrel with the President about the Lecompton constitution, 
in which he has not declared that we are just at the end of the 
slavery agitation. But in one speech, I think last winter, he 
did say that he didn’t quite sce when the end of the slaverv 
agitation would come. Now lic tells us again that it is all 
over, and the people of Kansas have voted down the Lecomp- 
ton constitution. IIow is it over? That was only one of the 
attempts at putting an cnd to the slavery agitation—onc of 
these “final settlements.” Is Kansas in the Union? Has she 
formed a constitution that she is likely to come in under? Is 
not the slavery agitation still an open question in that Terri- 
tory? Has the voting down of that constitution put an end to 
all the trouble? Is that more likely to settle it than every one of 
these previous attempts to settle the slavery agitation? Now, 
at this day in the history of the world we can no more forctell 
where the end of this slavery agitation will be than we can see 
the end of the world itself. The Nebraska-Kansas bill was 
introduced four years and a half ago, and if the agitation is ever 
to come to an cnd, we may say we are four years and a half 
nearcr the end. So, too, we can say we are four years and a 
half nearer the end of the world; and we can just as clearly see 
the end of the world as we can see the end of this agitation. 
The Kansas settlement did not conclude it. If Kansas should 
sink today, and leave a grcat vacant space in the earth’s sur- 
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face, this vexed question would still be among us. I say, then, 
there is no way of putting an end to the slavery agitation 
amongst us but to put it back upon the basis where our fathers 
placed it, no way but to keep it out of our new Territories 
—to restrict it forever to the old States where it now exists. 
Then the public mind will rest in the belicf that it is in the 
course of ultimate extinction. That is one way of putting an 
end to the slavery agitation. 

The other way is for us to surrender and lct Judge Douglas 
and his friends have their way and plant slavery over all the 
States—cease speaking of it as in any way a wrong—regard 
slavery as onc of the common matters of property, and speak 
of Negrocs as we do of our horses and cattle. But while it 
drives on in its state of progress as it is now driving, and as it 
has driven for the last five ycars, | have ventured the opinion, 
and I say today, that we will have no end to the slavery agita 
tion until it takes one turn or the other. I do not mean that 
when it takes a turn toward ultimate extinction it will be in a 
dav, nor in a year, nor in two ycars. I do not suppose that m 
the most pcaccful way ultimate extinction would occur in less 
than a hundred years at least; but that it will occur in the best 
way for both races, in God’s own good time, I have no 
doubt. ... 


NOTES FOR SPEECHES 


During his debates with Douglas, Lincoln was in the habit of 
jotting down random ideas which might be worked up into argu- 
ments to be used on the platform. Here are some of his ideas in 
their embryonic form—the raw material from which his speeches 
were made. 


(Written about October 1, 1858) 


SUPPOSE it is true that the Negro is inferior to the white in 
the gifts of nature; is it not the exact reverse of justice that 
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the white should for that reason take from the Negro any 
part of the little which he has had given him? “Give to him 
that is needy” is the Christian rule of charity; but “Take from 
him that is needy” is the rule of slavery. 


Pro-slavery Theology 


The sum of pro-slavery theology seems to be this: “Slavery 
is not universally right, nor yet universally wrong; it 1s better 
for some peoplc to be slaves; and, in such cases, it is the will 
of God that they be such.” 

Certainly there is no contending against the will of God; 
but still there is some difficulty in ascertaining and applying 
it to particular cases. For instance, we will suppose the Rev. 
Dr. Ross* has a slave named Sambo, and the question is, “ls 
it the will of God that Sambo shall remain a slave, or be set 
free?” ‘The Almighty gives no audible answer to the question, 
and his revelation, the Bible, gives nonc—or at most none but 
such as admits of a squabble as to its meaning; no one thinks 
of asking Sambo’s opinion on it. 

So at last it comes to this, that Dr. Ross is to decide the 
cuestion; and while he considers it, he sits in the shade, with 
gloves on his hands, and subsists on the bread that Sambo 
is carping in the burning sun. If he decides that God wills 
Sambo to continue a slave, he thereby retains his own com- 
fortable position; but if he decides that God wills Sambo to 
be free, he thercby has to walk out of the shade, throw off 
his gloves, and delve for his own bread. Will Dr. Ross be 
actuated by the perfect impartiality which has ever been 
considered most favorable to correct decisions? 


Allow me now, in my own way, to state with what aims and 
objects I did enter upon this campaign. I claim no extraordi- 


* The Rey. Dr. Frederick A. Ross was a Presbyterian minister who, in 1856, 
had attacked abolitionist agitation as atheistic and anarchical. 
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nary exemption from personal ambition. That I like prefer- 
ment as well as the average of men may be admitted. But I 
protest I have not entered upon this hard contest solely, or 
even chiefly, for a mere personal object. I clearly see, as I 
think, a powerful plot to make slavery universal and perpctual 
in this nation. The effort to carry that plot through will be 
persistent and long continucd, extending far beyond the sena- 
torial term for which Judge Douglas and I are just now strug- 
gling. I enter upon the contest to contribute my humble and 
temporary mite in opposition to that effort. 

At the Republican State convention at Springfield I made a 
speech. That speech has been considered the opening of the 
canvass on my part. In it I arrange a string of incontestable 
facts which, I think, prove the cxistence of a conspiracy to 
nationalize slavery. The evidence was circumstantial only; but 
nevertheless it seemed inconsistent with every hypothesis, save 
that of the existence of such conspiracy. I believe the facts can 
be explained today on no other hypothesis. Judge Douglas 
can so explain them if any one can. From warp to woof his 
handiwork is everywhere woven in. 

At New York he finds this speech of minc, and devises his 
plan of assault upon it. At Chicago he develops that plan. 
Passing over, unnoticed, the obvious purport of the whole 
speech, he cooks up two or three issues upon points not dis- 
cussed by me at all, and then authoritatively announces that 
these are to be the issues of the campaign. Next evening I 
answer, assuring him that he misunderstands me—that he 
takes issues which I have not tendered. In good faith I try to 
sct him right. If he really has rnisunderstood my meaning, I 
give him language that can no longer be misunderstood. He 
will have none of it. At Bloomington, six days later, he speaks 
again, and perverts me even worse than before. He scems to 
have grown confident and jubilant, in the belief that he has 
cntirely diverted me from my purpose of fixing a conspiracy 
upon him and his co-workers. Next day he speaks again at 
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Springficld, pursuing the same course, with increased con- 
fidence and recklessness of assertion. At night of that day I 
speak again. I tell him that as he has carefully read my speech 
making the charge of conspiracy, and has twice spoken of the 
specch without noticing the charge, upon his own tacit admis- 
sion I renew the charge against him. I call him, and take a 
default upon him. At Clifton, ten days after, he comes in with 
a plea. ‘he substance of that plca is that he never passed a 
word with Chief Justice ‘Tancy as to what his decision was to 
be in the Dred Scott case; that I ought to know that he who 
affirms what he docs not know to be true falsifies as much as 
he who affirms what he docs know to be false; aud that he 
would pronounce the whole charge of conspiracy a falschood, 
were it not for his own self-respect! 

Now I demur to this plea. Waiving objection that it was 
not filed till aftcr default, 1 demur to it on the merits. I say it 
does not mect the case. What if he did not pass a word with 
Chicf Justice Tancy? Could he not have as distinct an under- 
standing, and play his part just as well, without directly passing 
a word with Tancy, as with it? But suppose we construe this 
part of the plea more broadly than he puts it himself—suppose 
we construc it, as in an answer in chanccry, to be a denial of all 
knowledge, information, or belief of such conspiracy. Still | 
have the right to prove the conspiracy, even against his answct; 
and there is much more than the evidence of two witnesses to 
prove it by. Grant that he has no knowledge, infoimation, or 
belicf of such conspiracy, and what of it? That does not disturb 
the facts in evidence. It only makes him the dupe, instead of a 
principal, of conspirators. 

What if a man may not affirm a proposition without know- 
ing it to be true? I have not affirmed that a conspiracy docs 
cxist. I have only stated the evidence, and afhrmed my belicf 
in its existence. If Judge Douglas shall assert that I do not 
believe what I say, then he affirms what he cannot know to be 
true, and falls within the condemnation of his own rule. 
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Would it not be much better for him to meet the evidence, 
and show, if he can, that I have no good reason to belicve the 
charge? Would not this be far more satisfactory than merely 
vociferating an intimation that he may be provoked to call 
somebody a liar? 


Judge Douglas is a man of large influence. His bare opinion 
gocs far to fix the opinions of others. Besides this, thousands 
hang their hopes upon forcing their opinions to agree with 
his. It is a party necessity with them to say they agree with 
him, and thcre is danger they will repeat the saying till they 
really come to belicve it. Others dread, and shrink from, his 
denunciations, his sarcasms, and his ingenious misrepresenta- 
tions. The susceptible young hear Icssons from hin, such as 
their fathers never heard when they were young. 

If, by all these means, he shall succeed in molding public 
scntiment to a perfect accordance with is own; in bringing 
all men to indorsce all court decisions, without caring to know 
whether they are nght or wrong; in bringing ail tongucs to as 
perfect a silence as his own, as to there being any wrong in 
slavery; in bringing all to declare, with him, that they care not 
whether slavery be voted down or voted up; that if any people 
want slaves they have a right to have them; that Negrocs are 
not men; have no part in the Declaration of Independence; 
that there is no moral question about slavery; that liberty and 
slavery are perfectly consistent—indced, necessary accompani- 
ments; that for a strong man to declare himself the superior of 
a weak one, and thereupon enslave the weak one, is the very 
esscnee of liberty, the most sacred right of self-government; 
when, I say, public sentiment shall be brought to all this, in 
the name of IIcaven what barricr will be Icft against slavery 
being made lawful everywhere? Can you find one word of his 
opposed to it? Can you not find many strongly favoring it? If 
for his life, for his eternal salvation, he was solely striving for 
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that end, could he find any means so well adapted to reach the 
end? 

If our Presidential election, by a mere plurality, and of doubt- 
ful significance, brought one Supreme Court decision that no 
power can exclude slavery from a Territory, how much more 
shall a public sentiment, in exact accordance with the senti- 
ments of Judge Douglas, bring another that no power can ex- 
clude it from a State? 

And then, the Negro being doomed, and damned, and for- 
gotten, to everlasting bondage, is the white nan quite certain 
that the tyrant demon will not turn upon him too? 


Welcome or unwelcome, agreeable or disagreeable, whether 
this shall be an entire slave nation is the issuc before us. Every 
incident—every little shifting of scenes or of actors—only clears 
away the intcrvening trash, compacts and consolidates the 
opposing hosts, and brings them more and more distinctly 
face to face. The conflict will be a severe one; and it will be 
fought through by those who do care for the result, and not by 
those who do not care—by those who are for, and those who 
are against, a legalized national slavery. The combined charge 
of Nebraskaism and Dred-Scottism must be repulsed and rolled 
back. The deceitful cloak of “self-government,” wherewith 
“the sum of all villainies” seeks to protect and adorn itself, 
inust be torn from its hateful carcass. That burlesque upon 
judicial decisions, and slander and profanation upon the hon- 
ored names and sacred history of republican America, must be 
overruled and expunged from the books of authority. 

To give the victory to the right, not bloody bullets, but 
peaceful ballots only are necessary. Thanks to our good old 
Constitution, and organization under it, these alone are neces- 
sary. It only needs that every right thinking man shall go to 
the polls, and without fear or prejudice vote as he thinks. 
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FROM LINCOLN’S REPLY IN THE FIFTH JOINT 
DEBATE AT GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 


The weather was becoming colder; heavy rains had been falling, 
and a stiff wind was blowing when the two candidates met in 
Galesburg. The debate there was held on the campus of Knox Col- 
lege, against the east wall of the Old Main Hall which was dec- 
orated with a banner reading: ‘Knox College for Lincoln.” This 
part of the state was strongly Republican, and the laboring men 
enthusiastically supported Lincoln. One of the signs displayed at 
the debate read: “Small-fisted farmers, mud-sills of society, greasy 
mechanics for A. Lincoln.” Douglas had the opening speech. He 
began by outlining the course of events in Kansas; he then went 
on to say again that Lincoln was changing his tactics to suit his 
audience and implied that what Lincoln had said in “Egypt” was 
very different from what he would say now. The audience was c- 
tirely hostile, and every time Douglas tried to make a point against 
Lincoln, someone in the crowd would howl approval of what 
Lincoln had said or done. Despite the attitude of his listeners 
Douglas insisted on maintaining that slavery should be let alone— 
that it was a natural part of the economy of the country and must 
be permitted to stay so. He concluded with a plea that the Northern 
states mind their own business and work for pcace by leaving the 
Southern states alone. For the first time in the debates, Lincoln 
now introduces the theme of slavery being a moral wrong. 


October 7, 1858 


Tne judge has alluded to the Declaration of Independence, 
and insisted that Negroes are not included in that Declaration; 
and that it is a slander upon the framers of that instrument to 
suppose that Negroes were meant therein; and he asks you: Is 
it possible to believe that Mr. Jefferson, who penned the im- 
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mortal papcr, could have supposed himself applying the lan- 
guage of that instrument to the Negro race, and yet held a 
portion of that race in slavery? Would he not at once have 
freed them? I only have to remark upon this part of the judge's 
speech (and that, too, very bricfly, for I shall not detain myself, 
or you, upon that point for any great length of time), that I 
believe the cntire records of the world, from the date of the 
Declaration of Independence up to within threc years ago, may 
be searched in vain for one single affirmation, from onc single 
man, that the Negro was not included in the Declaration of 
Independence; I think I may defy Judge Douglas to show that 
he ever said so, that Washington cvcr said so, that any presi- 
dent ever said so, that any member of Congress ever said so, 
or that any living man upon the whole carth ever said so, until 
the necessities of the present policy of the Democratic party, 
in regard to slavery, had to invent that afhrmation. And I will 
remind Judge Douglas and this audience that while Mr. Jeffcr- 
son was the owncr of slaves, as undoubtedly he was, in speaking 
upon this very subject, he used the strong language that “he 
treinbled for his country when he remembered that God was 
just”; and I will offer the highest premium in my power to 
Judge Douglas if he will show that he, in all his life, ever 
uttered a sentiment at all akin to that of Jefferson. 


The judge has also detained us awhile in regard to the dis- 
tinction between his party and our party. His he assumes to be 
:: national party—ours a sectional one. He docs this in asking 
the question whether this country has any interest in the main- 
tenance of the Republican party? He assumes that our party 
1$ altogether sectional—that the party to which he adhercs is 
national; and the argument is that no party can be a rightful 
party—can be based upon nghtful principles—unless it can an- 
nounce its principles everywhere. I presume that Judge Douglas 
could not go into Russia and announce the doctrine of our 
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national Democracy; he could not denounce the doctrine of 
kings and empcrors and monarchies in Russia; and it may be 
truc of this country, that in soine places we may not be able to 
proclaim a doctrine as clearly true as the truth of Democracy, 
because there is a section so directly opposed to it that they 
will not tolerate us in doing so. Is it the true test of the sound- 
ness of a doctrine, that in some places people wort lct you 
proclaim it? Is that the wav to test the truth of any doc- 
trine? ... 

Judge Douglas and I have made perhaps forty speeches 
apiece, and we have now for the fifth time met face to face in 
debate, and up to this day I have not found cither Judge 
Douglas or any fricnd of his taking hold of the Republican 
platform or laying his finger upon anything in it that is wrong. 
I ask you all to recollect that. Judge Douglas turns away from 
the platform of principles to the fact that he can find pcople 
somewhere who will not allow us to announce those prin- 
ciples. If he had great confidence that our principles were 
wrong, he would take hold of them and demonstrate them to 
be wrong. But he docs not do so, The only evidence he has of 
their being wrong is in the fact that there are people who won't 
allow us to preach them. I ask again is that the way to test the 
soundness of a doctrine? 

I ask his attention also to the fact that by the rule of nation. 
ality he is himself fast becoming sectional. I ask his attention 
to the fact that his specches would not go as current now south 
of the Ohio River as thev have formerly gone there. I ask his 
attention to the fact that he fclicitates himself today that all 
the Democrats of the free States are agrecing with him, while 
he omits to tell us that the Democrats of any slave State agree 
with him. If he has not thought of this, I commend to his con- 
sidcration the evidence in his own declaration, on this day, of 
his becoming sectional too. I see it rapidly approaching. What- 
ever may be the result of this ephemeral contest between Judge 
Douglas and myself, I sce the day rapidly approaching when 
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his pill of sectionalism, which he has been thrusting down the 
throats of Republicans for years past, will be crowded down 
his own throat. 


The judge tells us, in proceeding, that he is opposed to mak- 
ing any odious distinctions between free and slave States. I am 
altogether unaware that the Republicans are in favor of mak- 
ing any odious distinctions between the free and slave States. 
But there still is a difference, I think, betwcen Judge Douglas 
and the Republicans in this. I suppose that the real difference 
between Judge Douglas and his friends and the Republicans, 
on the contrary, is that the judge is not in favor of making any 
difference between slavery and liberty—that he is in favor of 
cradicating, of pressing out of view, the questions of preference 
in this country for free or slave institutions; and consequently 
every sentiment he utters discards the idea that there is any 
wrong in slavery. Everything that emanates from him or his 
coadjutors in their course of policy carefully excludes the 
thought that there is anything wrong in slavery. All their argu- 
ments, if you will consider them, will be seen to exclude the 
thought that there is anything whatever wrong in slavery. If 
vou will take the judge’s speeches, and select the short and 
pointed sentences expressed by him—as his declaration that he 
“don’t care whether slavery is voted up or down’”—you will see 
at once that this is perfectly logical, if you do not admit that 
slavery is wrong. If you do admit that it is wrong, Judge 
Douglas cannot logically say he don’t care whether a wrong is 
voted up or voted down. Judge Douglas declares that if any 
community wants slavery they have a right to have it. He can 
say that logically, if he says that there is no wrong in slavery; 
but if you admit that there is a wrong in it, he cannot logically 
say that anybody has a right to do wrong. He insists that, upon 
the score of equality, the owners of slaves and owners of prop- 
erty—of horses and every other sort of property—should be 
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alike, and hold them alike in a new Territory. That is perfectly 
logical, if the two species of property are alike, and are equally 
founded in right. But if you admit that onc of them is wrong, 
you cannot institute any cquality between right and wrong. 
And from this difference of sentiment—the belief on the part 
of one that the institution is wrong, and a policy springing 
from that belicf which looks to the arrest of the enlargement 
of that wrong; and this other sentiment, that it is no wrong, 
and a policy sprung from that sentiment which will tolcrate 
no idea of preventing that wrong from growing larger, and 
looks to there never being an end of it through all the exist 
ence of things—arises the real difference between Judge Doug- 
las and his friends on the one hand, and the Republicans ot 
the other. Now, I confess myself as belonging to that class in 
the country who contemplate slavery as a moral, social, zud 
political evil, having duc regard for its actual exister.ce amcugst 
us, and the difficulties of getting md of it in any satzstactory 
way, and to all the constitutional obligations which have becu 
thrown about it; but who, nevertheless, desire a policy that 
looks to the prevention of it as a wrong, and looks hopefully 
to the time when as a wrong it may come to an end. 


FROM LINCOLN’S OPENING SPEECH AT THE 
SIXTH JOINT DEBATE AT QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Quincy was the largest town of all those in which the debates 
were held. It was an important commercial center, and a place im 
which Lincoln had many friends. The Republicans of the town 
marched to the meeting place with a tall pole on the top of which 
was a live raccoon—the symbol of the old Whig party whose 
members they hoped to attract. The Democrats counter-attacked 
by carrying a pole with a dead raccoon swinging by the tail. Lincolu 
had the opening speech. In an effort to show that his sentiments 
had not changed from section to section, Lincoln first reviewed 
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some of the statements he had made during the course of the de- 
bates, reading out verbatim many passages from his speeches. He 
reiterated his belief that slavery was morally wrong. He points out 
here the significance of the drama the audicnce was seeing played 
before it. 


October 13, 1858 


I was aware, when it was first agreed that Judge Douglas and I 
were to have these seven joint discussions, that they were the 
successive acts of a drama—perhaps I should say, to be enactcd 
not merely in the face of audicnces like this, but in the face of 
the nation, and to some extent, by my relation to him, and not 
from anything in myself, in the face of the world; and I am 
anxious that they should be conducted with dignity and in the 
good temper which would be befitting the vast audience before 
which it was conducted. But when Judge Douglas got home 
from Washington and madc his first specch in Chicago, the 
evening afterward I made some sort of a reply to it. His second 
speech was madc at Bloomington, in which he commented 
upon my specch at Chicago, and said that I had used language 
ingeniously contrived to conccal my intentions, or words to 
that effect. Now I understand that this is an imputation upon 
my veracity and my candor. . . . Judge Douglas may not un- 
derstand that he implicated my truthfulness and my honor 
when he said I was doing one thing and pretending another; 
and I misunderstood him if he thought he was trcating me in 
a dignified way, as a man of honor and truth, as he now claims 
he was disposed to treat me. Even after that time, at Gales- 
burg, when he brings forward an extract from a speech made at 
Chicago, and an extract from a speech made at Charleston, to 
prove that I was trying to play a double part—that I was trying 
to cheat the public, and gct votes upon one set of principles 
at one place and upon another set of principles at another 
place—I do not understand but what he impeaches my honor, 
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my veracity, and my candor; and becausc he does this, I do not 
understand that I am bound, if I sce a truthful ground for it, 
to kecp my hands off of him. As soon as | Icarned that Judge 
Douglas was disposcd to treat me in this way, I signified in one 
of my speeches that I should be driven to draw upon whatever 
of humble resources I might lavc—to adopt a new course with 
lum. I was not entirely sure that I should be able to hold my 
own with him, but I at Icast had the purpose made to do as 
well as I could upon him; and now I say that I will not be the 
first to cry “JIold!”? I think it originated with the judge, and 
when he quits, I probably will. But I shall not ask any favors 
at all. [ce asks me, or he asks the audicnce, if I wish to push 
this matter to the point of personal difficulty. I tell him, No. 
He did not make a mistake, in onc of his early speeches, when 
he called me an “amiable” man, though perhaps he did when 
he called me an “intelligent” man. It really hurts me very much 
to suppose that I have wronged anybody on carth. I again tcl 
him, No! I very much prefer, when this canvass shall be over, 
however it may result, that we at Icast part without any bitter 
recollections of personal difficulties. 


FROM LINCOLN’S REPLY IN THE SEVENTH AND 
LAST JOINT DEBATE AT ALTON, ILLINOIS 


Lincoln and Douglas both took a river stcamer and sailed down the 
Mississippi from Quincy to Alton, arriving at Alton at five o'clock 
in the morning of the fifteenth. This, the last joint debate, was held 
in the town square in front of the City Hall which overlooked 
the Mississippi. The crowd was not large, and there were many 
Democrats in it. Douglas had the opening and closing speeches, 
He reviewcd the course of the arguments used during the previous 
debates, and then launched into an attack on the Buchanan ad. 
ministration, accusing it of favoring the Republican candidate in 
order to strike back at him. Ie said that if a President were to be 
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permitted to dictate to Congress only despotism could result. It is 
interesting to hear Douglas make the charges‘of Presidential abuse 
of power, for these same charges were to be hurled against Lincoln 
by the members of his Congress. Lincoln, of course, was delighted 
at the opening Douglas’s denunciation of his own party gave him, 
and he begins his reply using this theme as his initial point of 
attack. This Alton speech represents Lincoln’s arguments against 
Douglas in their most highly developed form; it is for that reason 
given here almost in its entirety. 


October 15, 1858 


I nave been somewhat, in my own mind, complimented by a 
large portion of Judge Douglas’s speech—I mean that portion 
which he devotes to the controversy between himself and the 
present administration. This is the seventh time Judge Douglas 
and myself have met in these joint discussions, and he has been 
gradually improving in regard to his war with the administra- 
tion. At Quincy, day before yesterday, he was a little more 
severe upon the administration than I had heard him upon any 
occasion, and I took pains to compliment him for it. I then 
told him to “give it to them with all the power he had”; and 
as some of them were present, I told them I would be very 
much obliged if they would give it to him in about the same 
way. I take it that he has now vastly improved upon the attack 
he madc then pon the administration. I flatter mysclf he has 
really taken my advice on this subject. All I can say now is to 
re-commend to him and to them what I then commenced— 
to prosecute the war against one another in the most vigorous 
manner. I say to them again, “Go it, husband; go it, bear!” 
There is one other thing I will mention before I leave this 
branch of the discussion—although I do not consider it much 
of my business, anyway. I refer to that part of the judge’s re- 
marks where he undertakes to involve Mr. Buchanan in an 
inconsistency. He reads something from Mr. Buchanan, from 
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which he undertakes to involve him in an inconsistency; and 
he gets something of a cheer for having done so. I would only 
remind the judge that while he is very valiantly fighting for the 
Nebraska bill and thie repeal of the Missouri Compromise, it 
has been but a little while since he was the valiant advocate of 
the Missouri Compromise. I want to know if Buchanan has 
not as much right to be inconsistent as Douglas has? Has 
Douglas the exclusive nght in this country of being on all sides 
of all questions? Is nobody allowed that high privilege but 
himself? Is he to have an entire monopoly on that subject? 
So far as Judge Douglas addressed his speech to me, or so 
far as it was about me, it is my business to pay some attention 
to it. I have heard the judge state two or three times what he 
has stated today—that in a speech which I made at Springfield. 
Ilinois, I had in a very especial manner complained that the 
Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case had decided that a 
Negro could never be a citizen of the United States. I have 
omitted, by some accident, heretofore to analyze this state 
ment, and it is required of me to notice it now. In point of fact 
it is untrue. I never have complaincd especially of the Dred 
Scott decision, because it held that a Negro could not be a 
citizen, and the judge is always wrong when he says I ever did 
so complain of it. I have the specch here, and I will thank him 
or any of his friends to show where I said that a Negro should 
be a citizen, and complained espccially of the Dred Scott deci- 
sion because it declared he could not be one. I have done no 
such thing, and Judge Douglas so persistently insisting that I 
have done so has strongly impressed me with the belief of a 
predctermination on his part to misrepresent me. He could not 
get his foundation for insisting that I was in favor of this 
Negro equality anywhere clse as well as he could by assuming 
that untrue proposition. Let mce tell this audience what is true 
in regard to that mattcr; and the means by which they may 
correct me if I do not tcll them truly is by a recurrence to the 
speech itself. I spoke of the Dred Scott decision in my Spring- 
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ficld speech, and I was then cndcavoring to prove that the 
Dred Scott decision was a portion of a system or scheme to 
make slavery national in this country. I pointed out what things 
had been decided by the court. I mentioncd as a fact that they 
had decided that a Negro could not be a citizen—that thev 
had done so, as I supposed, to deprive the Negro, under all 
circumstances, of the remotest possibility of ever becoming a 
citizen and claiming the rights of a citizen of the United States 
under a certain clause of the Constitution. I stated that, with- 
out making any complaint of it at all. I then went on and 
stated the other points decided in the case—namcely, that the 
bringing of a Negro into the State of Illinois, and holding him 
in slavery for two years here, was a matter in regard to which 
they would not decide whether it would make him free or not; 
that they decided the further point that taking him into a 
United States ‘Vcrntory where slavery was prohibited bv act of 
Congress, did not make hiin free, because that act of Congress, 
as they held, was unconstitutional. I mentioned these three 
things as making up the points decided in that case. I men- 
tioned them in a lump taken in connection with the introduc- 
tion of the Nebraska bill, and the amendment of Chase, 
offcred at the time, declaratory of the right of the pcople of 
the Territories to exclude slavery, which was voted down by 
the fricnds of the bill. I mentioned all these things together, 
as evidence tending to prove a combination and conspiracy 
to make the institution of slavery national. In that connection 
and in that way I mentioned the decision on the point that a 
Negro could not be a citizen, and in no othcr connection. 

Out of this, Judge Douglas builds up his beautiful fabrica- 
tion—of my purpose to introduce a perfect social and political 
equality between the white and the black races. His assertion 
that I made an “especial objection” (that is his exact lan- 
guage) to the decision on this account, is untrue in point of 
fact. 


Now, while I ain upon this subject, and as Henry Clay has 
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been alluded to, I desire to place myself, in connection with 
\[r. Clav, as nearly nght before this people as may be. I am 
quite aware what the judge's object is here by all these allu- 
sions. He knows that we are before an audience having strong 
sympathics southward by relationship, place of birth, and so 
on. He desires to place me in an extremely Abolition attitude. 
He read upon a former occasion, and alludes without reading 
today, to a portion of a speech which I delivered in Chicago. 
In his quotations from that speech, as he has made them upon 
former occasions, the extracts were taken in such a way as, | 
suppose, brings them within the definition of what is called 
garbling—taking portions of a speech which, when taken by 
themselves, do not present the entire sense of the speaker as 
expressed at the time. 


At Galesburg the other day, I said, in answer to Judge 
Douglas, that three years ago there never had been a man, so 
far as I knew or believed, in the whole world, who had said 
that the Declaration of Independence did not include Negroes 
in the term “all men.” I reassert it today. I assert that Judge 
Douglas and all his friends may scarch the whole records of 
the country, and it will be a inattcr of great astonisliment to 
me if they shall be able to find that one human being three 
vears ago had ever uttered the astounding sentiment that the: 
term “all men” in the Declaration did not include the Negro. 
Do not lct me be misunderstood. I know that more than three 
vears ago there were men who, finding this assertion constantly 
in the way of thcir schemes to bring about the ascendancy and 
perpetuation of slavery, demed the truth of it. I know that Mr. 
Calhoun and all the politicians of his school denied the truth 
of the Declaration. I know that it ran along in the mouth of 
some Southern men for a period of ycars, ending at last in that 
shameful though rather forcible declaration of Pettit of In- 
diana, upon the floor of the United States Senate, that the 
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Declaration of Independence was in that respect “a self-evident 
lic,” rather than a self-evident truth. But I say, with a perfect 
knowledge of all this hawking at the Declaration without 
directly attacking it, that three years ago there never had lived 
a man who had ventured to assail it in the sneaking way of 
pretending to believe it and then asserting it did not include 
the Negro. I believe the first man who ever said it was Chief 
Justice Tancy in the Dred Scott case, and the next to him was 
our friend, Stephen A. Douglas. And now it has become the 
catchword of the entire party. I would like to call upon his 
friends everywhcre, to consider how they have come in so 
short a time to view this matter in a way so cntirely different 
from their former belicf; to ask whether they are not being 
borne along by an irresistible current—whither, they know not. 

In answer to my proposition at Galesburg last week, I see 
that some man in Chicago has got up a letter addressed to the 
Chicago Times, to show, as he professes, that somebody had 
said so before; and he signs himself “An Old-Linc Whig,” if I 
remember correctly. In the first place I would say he was not 
an old-line Whig. I am somewhat acquainted with the old-line 
Whigs. I was with the old-line Whigs from the origin to the 
end of that party; 1 became pretty well acquainted with them, 
and I know they always had some sense, whatever else you 
could ascribe to them. I know there never was one who had 
not more sense than to try to show by the evidence he pro- 
duces that some man had, prior to the time I named, said that 
Negroes were not included in the term “all men” in the 
Declaration of Independence. What is the evidence he pro- 
duces? I will bring forward his evidence, and let you see what 
he offers by way of showing that somebody more than three 
years ago had said Negroes were not included in the Declara- 
tion. He brings forward part of a speech from Henry Clay— 
the part of the speech of Henry Clay which I used to bring 
forward to prove precisely the contrary. I guess we are sur- 
rounded to some extent today by the old friends of Mr. Clay, 
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and they will be glad to hear anything from that authority. 
While he was in Indiana a man presented a petition to liberate 
his Negroes, and he (Mr. Clay) made a speech in answer to it, 
which I suppose he carefully wrote himself and caused to be 
published. I have before me an extract from that speech which 
constitutes the evidence this pretended “Old-Line Whig” it 
Chicago brought forward to show that Mr. Clay didn’t suppose 
the Negro was included in the Declaration of Independence. 
Hear what Mr. Clay said: 


And what is the foundation of this appeal to me in Indiana, to 
liberate the slaves under my care in Kentucky? It is a gencral dec 
laration in the act announcing to the world the independence ot 
the thirtcen American colonies, that all men are created cqual. 
Now, as an abstract principle, there is no doubt of the truth of that 
declaration; and it is desirable, in the original construction of so- 
ciety, and in organized societies, to kecp it in view as a great funda- 
mental principle. But then I apprehend that in no socicty that ever 
did exist, or ever shall be formed, was or can the equality asserted 
among the members of the human race be practically enforced and 
carried out. There are portions, large portions—women, minors, 
insane, culprits, transient sojourners—that will always probably re- 
main subject to the government of another portion of the com- 
munity. 

That declaration, whatever may be the extent of its import, was 
made by the delegations of the thirteen States. In most of them 
slavery cxisted, and had long existed, and was established by law. 
It was introduced and forced upon the colonics by the paramount 
law of England. Do vou believe that in making that declaration the 
States that concurred in it intended that it should be tortured into 
a virtual emancipation of all the slaves within their respective 
limits? Would Virginia and other Southern States have ever united 
in a declaration which was to be interpreted into an abolition of 
slavery among them? Did any one of the thirteen colonics enter- 
tain such a design or expectation? To impute such a secret and 
unavowed purpose would be to charge a political fraud upon the 
noblest band of patriots that ever assembled in council—a fraud 
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upon the confederacy of the Revolution—a fraud upon the union 
of those States whose constitution not only recognized the lawful- 
ness of slavery, but permitted the importation of slaves from Africa 
until the year 1808. 


This is the entire quotation brought forward to prove that 
somcbody previous to three years ago had said the Negro was 
not included in the term “all men” in the Declaration. How 
does it do so? In what way has it a tendency to prove that? 
Mr. Clay says it is true as an abstract principle that all men 
are created equal, but that we cannot practically applv it in all 
cases. Ie illustrates this by bringing forward the cases of 
females, minors, and msanc persons, with whom it cannot be 
enforced; but he says that it is truc as an abstract principle in 
the organization of socicty, as well as in organized socicty, and 
it should be kept in view as a fundamental principle. Let me 
read a few words more before I add some comments of my 
own. Mr. Clay says a little further on: 


l desire no concealment of my opinions in regard to the institu- 
tion of slavery. I look upon it as a great evil, and deeply lament 
that we have derived it from the parent governnent, and from our 
ancestors. I wish every slave in the United States was in the coun- 
try of his ancestors. But here thev arc, and the question is, how 
can they be best dealt with? If a state of nature existed, aud we 
were about to Jay the foundations of society, no man would be 
inore strongly opposed than I should be, to incorporating the insti- 
tution of slavery among its clements. 


Now, here in this samc book—in this same speech—in this 
same extract brought forward to prove that Mr. Clay held that 
the Negro was not included in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence—we find no such statement on his part, but instead the 
declaration that it is a great fundamental truth, which should 
be constantly kept in view in the organization of society and 
in socictics alrcady organized. But if I say a word about it; if I 
attempt, as Mr. Clay said all good men ought to do, to keep 
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it in view; if, in this “organized socicty,” I ask to have the 
public eye turned upon it; if I ask, in relation to thc organiza- 
tion of new Territorics, that the public cye should be turned 
upon it—forthwith I am vilificd as you hear me today. What 
have I done that [ have not the license of Henry Clay’s illus- 
trious example here in doing? Have I done aught that I have 
not his authority for, while maintaining that in organizing new 
Territorics and socictics, this fundamental principle should be 
regarded, and in organized socicty holding it up to the public 
view and recognizing what he recognized as the great principle 
of free government? 

And when this new principle—this new proposition that no 
human being ever thought of three ycars ago—is brought for- 
ward, I combat it as having an evil tendency, if not an evil 
design. I combat it as having a tendency to dehumanizec the 
Negro—to take away from him the nght of ever striving to be a 
man. [ combat it as being one of the thousand things con- 
stantly done in these days to prepare the public mind to make 
property, and nothing but property, of the Negro in all the 
Statcs in this Union... . 

The principle upon which I have insisted in this canvass, is 
in relation to laying the foundations of new socictics. I have 
never sought to apply these principles to the old States for the 
purpose of abolishing slavery in those States. It is nothing but 
a miscrable perversion of what I have said, to assume that I 
have declared Missouri, or any other slave State, shall cmanci- 
pate her slaves. I have proposed no such thing. But when Mr. 
Clay says that in laying the foundations of socictics in our 
Territories where it docs not exist, lic would be opposed to the 
introduction of slavery as an clement, I insist that we have his 
varrant—his license for insisting upon the exclusion of that 
element which he declared in such strong and emphatic lan- 
guage was most hatcful to him. 

judge Douglas has again referred to a Springfield speech 
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in which I said, “A house divided against itself cannot 
stand.” ... 

That extract, and the sentiments expressed in it, have been 
extremely offensive to Judge Douglas. He has warred upon 
them as Satan wars upon the Bible. His perversions upon it are 
endless. Here now are my views upon it in brief. 

I said we were now far into the fifth year since a policy was 
initiated with the avowed object and confident promise of 
petting an end to the slavery agitation. Is it not so? When 
that Nebraska bill was brought forward four ycars ago last 
January, was it not for the “avowed object” of putting an end 
to the slavery agitation? We were to have no more agitation in 
Congress; it was all to be banished to the Territorics. . . . 
We were for a little whilc quiet on the troublesome thing, and 
that very allaying-plaster of Judge Douglas’s stirred it up again. 
But was it not undertaken or initiated with the “confident 
promise” of putting an end to the slavery agitation? Surcly it 
was. In every speech you heard Judge Douglas make, until he 
got into this “imbroglio,” as they call it, with the adminis- 
tration about the Lecompton constitution, every speech on 
that Nebraska bill was full of his felicitations that we were 
just at the end of the slavery agitation. The last tip of the last 
joint of the old serpent’s tail was just drawing out of view. 
But has it proved so? | have asserted that under that policy 
that agitation “has not only not ceased, but has constantly aug- 
mented.” When was there ever a greater agitation in Congress 
than last winter? When was it as great in the country as today? 

There was a collateral obiect in the introduction of that 
Nebraska policy which was to clothe the people of the Ter- 
ritories with a superior degrec of self-government, beyond what 
they had ever had before. The first object and the main one 
of conferring upon the people a higher degree of self-govern- 
ment, is a question of fact to be determined by you in answer 
to a single question. Have you ever heard or known of a people 
anywhere on earth who had as little to do as, in the first 
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instance of its use, the people of Kansas had with this same 
right of self-government? In its main policy and in its col- 
lateral object, it has becn nothing but a living, crecping lic 
from the timc of its introduction till today. 

I have intimated that I thought the agitation would not 
cease until a crisis should have been reached and passed. I 
have stated in what wav [ thought it would be reached and 
passed. I have said that it nught go one way or the other. We 
might, by arresting the further spread of it, and placing it 
where the fathers originally placed it, put it where the public 
mind should rest in the belicf that it was in the course of ulti. 
mate extinction. ‘Thus the agitation may cease. It may be 
pushed forward until it shall become alike lawful in all the 
States, old as well as new, North as well as South. I have said, 
and I repeat, my wish is that the further spread of it may be 
arrested, and that it may be placed where the public mind 
shall rest in the belief that it is in the course of ultimate extinc- 
tion. I have expressed that as my wish. 7] cntertain the opinion, 
upou cvidence sufficient to my mind, that the fathers of this 
government placed that institution where the public mind did 
rest in the belief that it was in the course of ultimate extine- 
tion. Let me ask why they made provision that the source of 
Slavery—the African slave tradc—should be cut off at the end 
of twenty years? Why did they make provision that in all the 
new territory we owncd at that time, slavery should be forever 
inhibited? Why stop its spread in one direction and cut off its 
source in another, if they did not look to its being placed in 
the course of ultimate extinction? 

Again, the institution of slavery is only mentioned in the 
Constitution of the United States two or three times, and in 
neither of these cases docs the word “slavery” or “Negro race” 
occur; but covert language is used cach timc, and for a purpose 
full of significance. What is the language in regard to the 
prohibition of the African slave trade? It runs in about this 
way: “The migration or importation of such persons as any 
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of the States now existing shall think propcer to admit, shall 
not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the ycar 1808.” 

The next allusion in the Constitution to the question of 
slavery and the black race, is on the subject of the basis of 
representation, and there the language used is: “Representa- 
tives and direct taxcs shall be apportioned among the several 
States which may be included within this Union, according to 
their respective numbers, which shall be determined by adding 
to the whole numbcr of free persons, including those bound to 
service for a term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, 
three-fifths of all other persons.” 

It says “persons,” not slaves, not Negrocs; but this “three- 
fifths’ can be applicd to no other class among us than the 
Negrocs. 

Lastly, in the provision for the reclamation of fugitive 
slaves, it is said: “No person held to service oz labor in one 
State, under the laws thercof, cscaping into anothcr, shall in 
consequence of any law or regulation therein be discharged 
from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up, on claim 
of the party to whom such service or labor may be duc.” 
There, again, there is no mention of the word “Negro,” or of 
slavery. In all three of these places, being the only allusion to 
slavery in the instrument, covert language is uscd. Language is 
used not suggesting that slavery existed or that the black race 
were among us. And I understand the contemporancous his- 
torv of those times to be that covert language was used with 
a purpose, and that purpose was that in our Constitution, 
which it was hoped, and is still hoped, will endure forever— 
when it should be read by intelligent and patriotic men, after 
the institution of slavery had passed from among us—thcre 
should be nothing on the face of the great charter of liberty 
suggesting that such a thing as Negro slavery had ever existed 
AMON US. 
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to an end, They expected and intended that it should be in the 
course of ultimate extinction. And when I say that I desire to 
sce the further spread of it arrested, I only say I desire to see 
that done which the fathers have first done. When IT say I 
desire to see it placed where the public mind will rest im the 
belief that it is in the course of ultimate extinction, I only say 
I desire to see it placed where they placed it. It is not truc that 
our fathers, as Judge Douglas assumes, made this government 
part slave and part free. Understand the sense in which he 
puts it. He assumes that slavery is a nghtful thing within itself 
—was introduced by the framers of the Constitution. 

The exact truth is that they found the institution existing 
among us, and they left it as they found it. But in making the 
government they Icft this institution with many clear marks 
of disapprobation upon it. They found slavery among them, 
and they left it among them because of the difficulty—the 
absolute impossibility—of its imincdiate removal. And when 
Judge Douglas asks me why we cannot Ict it remain part slave 
and part frec, as the fathers of the government made it, he 
asks a question based upon an assumption which is itself a 
falsehood; and I turn upon him and ask him the question, 
when the policy that the fathers of the government had 
adopted in relation to this element among us was the best 
policy in the world—the only wise policy, the only policy that 
we can ever safcly continuc upon, that will ever give us peace, 
unless this dangerous clement masters us all and becomes a 
national institution—I turn upon him and ask hin why hie 
could not leave it alone. I turn and ask him why he was driven 
to the necessity of introducing a new policy in regard to it. Tle 
has himself said he introduced a new policy. He said so in his 
speech on the 22d of March of the present year, 1858. I ask 
him why he could not lct it remain where our fathers placed it 
I ask, too, of Judge Douglas and his friends, why we shall not 
again place this institution upon the basis on which the fathers 
left it? I ask you, when he infers that I am in favor of sctting 
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the free and the slave States at war, when the institution was 
placed in that attitude by those who made the Constitution, 
did they make any war? If we had no war out of it when thus 
placed, whercin is the ground of belicf that we shall have war 
out of it if we return to that policy? Have we had any peace 
upon this matter springing from any othcr basis? I maintain 
that we have not. I have proposed nothing more than a return 
to the policy of the fathers. 

l confess, when I propose a certain measure of policy, it 1s 
not enough for me that I do not intend anything evil in the 
result, but it is incumbent on me to show that it has not a 
tendency to that result. | have met Judge Douglas in that point 
of view. I have not only made the declaration that I do not 
mean to produce a conflict between the States, but I have tried 
to show by fair reasoning, and I think I have shown to the 
minds of fair men, that I propose nothing but what has a most 
peaceful tendency. The quotation that I happened to make in 
that Springficld speech, that “a house divided against itself 
cannot stand,” and which has proved so offensive to the judge, 
was part and parcel of the same thing. He tries to show that 
variety in the domestic institutions of the different States is 
necessary and indispensable. I do not dispute it. I have no 
controversy with Judge Douglas about that. I shall very readily 
agree with him that it would be foolish for us to insist upon 
having a cranberry law here, in Illinois, where we have no 
cranberrics, because they have a cranberry law in Indiana, 
where they have cranberries. I should insist that it would be 
exceedingly wrong in us to deny to Virginia the right to enact 
oyster laws, where they have oysters, because we want no such 
Jaws here. I understand, I hope, quite as well as Judge Douglas, 
or anybody else, that the variety in the soil and climate and 
face of the country, and consequent varicty in the industrial 
pursuits and productions of a country, require systems of laws 
conforming to this varicty in the natural features of the coun- 
try. I understand quite as well as Judge Douglas, that if we 
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here raise a barrel of flour more than we want, and the Loui- 
sianians raise a barrel of sugar more than they want, it is of 
mutual advantage to exchange. That produccs commerce, 
brings us together, and makes us better fricnds. We like one 
anothcr the more for it. And I understand as well as Judge 
Douglas, or anybody celse, that these mutual accommodations 
arc the cements which bind together the different parts of this 
Union; that instead of being a thing to “divide the house’’— 
figuratively expressing the Union—thcy tend to sustain it; they 
arc the props of the house tending always to hold it up. 

But when I have admitted all this, I ask if there is any 
parallel between these things and this institution of slavery? 
I do not sce that there is any parallel at all between them. Con- 
sider it. When have we had any difficulty or quarrcl amongst 
oursclves about the cranberry laws of Indiana, or the oyster 
laws of Virginia, or the pinc-lumbcr laws of Maine, or the 
fact that Louisiana produccs sugar, and Illinois flour? When 
have we had any quarrcls over these things? When have we 
had perfect peace in regard to this thing which I say is an clc- 
ment of discord in this Union? We have sometimes had peace. 
but when was it? It was when the institution of slavery re- 
mained quiet where it was. We have had difficulty and turmoil 
whenever it has made a struggle to spread itsclf where it was 
not. I ask, then, if expericnce docs not speak in thunder-toncs, 
telling us that the policy which has given peace to the country 
heretofore, being returned to, gives the greatest promise of 
peace again. You may say, and Judge Douglas has intimated 
the same thing, that all this difficulty in regard to the institu- 
tion of slavery is the mere agitation of office-seckers and aim- 
bitious northern politicians. He thinks we want to get “his 
placc,” I suppose. I agree that there are office-scckers among 
us. The Bible says somewhere that we are desperately selfish. I 
think we would have discovered that fact without the Bible. I 
do not claim that I am any less so than the avcrage of men, 
but I do claim that I am not morc selfish than Judge Douglas. 
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But is it truc that all the difficulty and agitation we have in 
regard to this institution of slavery springs from offħice-sccking 
—from the mere ambition of politicians? Is that the truth? 
How many times have we had danger from this question? Go 
back to the day of the Missouri Compromise. Go back to the 
nullification question, at the bottom of which lay this same 
slavery qucstion. Go back to the time of the annexation of 
Texas. Go back to the troubles that lcd to the compromise of 
1850. You will find that evcry timc, with the single exception 
of the nullification question, they sprang from an endcavor to 
spread this institution. ‘There never was a party in the history 
of this country, and there probably never will be, of sufficient 
strength to disturb the general peace of the country. Parties 
themsclves may be divided and quarrcl on minor questions, yet 
it extends not beyond the parties theniselvcs. But docs not this 
question make a disturbance outside of political circles? Does 
it not enter into the churches and rend them asunder? What 
divided the great Methodist Church into two parts, North and 
South? What has raised this constant disturbance in cvery 
Presbyterian gencral assembly that meets? What disturbed the 
Unitarian Church in this very city two years ago? What has 
jarred and shaken the great American Tract Socicty recently— 
not yet splitting it, but sure to divide it in the end? Is it not 
this same mighty, decpseated power that somchow operatcs on 
the minds of men, exciting and stirring them up in every 
avenue of socicty—in politics, in religion, in litcraturc, in 
morals, in all the manifold relations of lifc? Is this the work of 
pohticians? Is that irresistible power, which for fifty ycars has 
shaken the government and agitated the people, to be stilled 
and subducd by pretending that it is an excecdingly simple 
thing, and we ought not to talk about it? If you will get every- 
body clse to stop talking about it, I assure you I will quit 
before they have half done so. But where is the philosophy or 
statesmanship which assumes that you can quiet that disturb- 
ing clement in our society which has disturbed us for more 
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than half a century, which has been the only serious danger 
that has threatened our institutions—I say, where is the philos- 
ophy or the statemanship based on the assumption that we are 
to quit talking about it, and that the public mind is all at 
once to ccase being agitated bv it? Yet this is the policy here 
in the North that Douglas is advocating—that we are to care 
nothing about it! I ask you if it is not a false philosophy? Is it 
not a false statesmanship that undertakes to build up a sys- 
tem of policy upon the basis of caning nothing about the very 
thing that everybody docs care the most about—a thing which 
all c:spericnce has shown we care a very great deal about? 

Thee judge alludes very often in the course of his remarks to 
the exclusive right which the Statcs have to decide the whole 
thing for themselves. I agree with him very readily that the 
different States have that night. Hoe is but fighting a man of 
straw when he assumes that I am contending against the rights 
of the States to do as they please about it. Our controversy 
with him is in regard to the new Territories. Wc agree that 
when the States come in as States they have the right and the 
powcr as citizens of the free Statcs, or in our federal capacity 
as members of the I’ederal Union through the General Govern- 
ment, to disturb slavery in the States where it exists. We profess 
constantly that we have no more inclination than belief in 
the powcr of the government to disturb it; yct we are driven 
constantly to defend ourselves from the assumption that we 
are warring upon thie rights of the States. What I insist upon 
is, that the new Tcrritorics shall be kept free from it while in 
tlie territorial condition. Judge Douglas assumes that we have 
no interest in them—that we have no nght whatever to inter- 
fere. I think we have some interest. I think that as white men 
we have. Do we wish for an outlet for our surplus population, 
if | may so express myself? Do we not feel an interest in getting 
to that outlet with such institutions as we would like to have 
prevail there? If you go to the Territory opposed to slavery, 
and another man comes upon the same ground with his slave, 
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upon the assumption that the things are equal, it turns out 
that he has the equal right all his way, and you have no part of 
it your way. If he goes in and makes it a slave Territory, and 
by consequence a slave Statc, is it not time that those who 
desire to have it a free State were on cqual ground? Let me 
suggest it ina different way. How many Democrats arc thcre 
about here [ “A thousand” | who have Icft slave Statcs and come 
into the free State of Illinois to gct rid of the institution of 
slavery? [Another voice: “A thousand and one.” | I reckon 
there are a thousand and one. I will ask you, if the policy you 
are now advocating had prevailed when this country was in a 
territorial condition, where would you have gonc to get rid of 
it? Where would you have found your free State or ‘Territory 
to go to? And when hereafter, for any cause, the people in this 
place shall desire to find new homes, if they wish to be rid of 
the institution, where will they find the place to go to? 

Now, irrespective of the moral aspect of this question as to 
whether there is a nght or wrong in enslaving a Negro, I am 
still in favor of our new Territories being in such a condition 
that white men may find a home—may find some spot whcre 
they can better their condition—where thcy can settle upon 
new soil, and better their condition in life. I am in favor of this 
not mercly (I must say it here as I have clscwhere) for our 
own people who are born amongst us, but as an outlet for free 
white people everywhere, the world over—in which Hans, and 
Baptiste, and Patrick, and all other men from all the world, 
may find new homes and better their condition in life. 

I have stated upon former occasions, and I may as well state 
again, what I understand to be the real issue of this controversy 
between Judge Douglas and myself. On the point of my want- 
ing to make war between the free and the slave States, there 
has been no issue between us. So, too, when he assumes that 
I am in favor of introducing a perfect social and political equal- 
ity between the white and black races. These are false issues, 
apon which Judge Douglas has tried to force the controversy. 
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There is no foundation in truth for the charge that I maintain 
cither of these propositions. The real issuc in this controversy 
—the one pressing upon every mind—-is the sentiment on the 
part of one class that looks upon the institution of slavery as a 
wrong, and of another class that docs not look upon it as a 
wrong. The sentiment that contemplates the institution of 
slavery in this country as a wrong is the sentiment of the 
Republican party. It is the sentiment around which all their 
actions, all their arguments, circle; from which all their propo- 
sitions radiate. They look upon it as being a moral, social, and 
political wrong; and while they contemplate it as such, thev 
nevertheless have due regard for its actual existence among us, 
and the difficultics of getting rid of it in any satisfactory way, 
and to all the constitutional obligations thrown about it. Yct 
having a duc regard for these, they desire a policy in regard to 
it that looks to its not creating any more danger. ‘ley insist 
that it, as far as may be, be treated as a wrong, and onc of the 
mcthods of treating it as a wrong is to make provision that it 
shall grow no larger. They also desire a policy that looks to a 
peaccful end of slavery some time, as being a wrong. These 
are the vicws thcy cntertain in regard to it, as I understand 
thcm; and all thcir sentiments, all thcir arguments and proposi- 
tions, are brought within this range. Į have said, and I repeat it 
here, that if there be a man amongst us who docs not think 
that the institution of slavery 1s wrong in any onc of the aspects 
of which I have spoken, he is misplaced, and ought not to be 
with us. And if there be a man amongst us who is so impaticnt 
of it as a wrong as to disregard Its actual presence among us 
and the difficulty of gctting rid of it suddenly in a satisfactory 
way, and to disregard the constitutional obligations thrown 
about it, that man is misplaced if he is on our platform. We 
disclaim sympathy with him in practical action. He is not 
placed properly with us. 

On this subject of treating it as a wrong, and limiting its 
spread, Ict me say a word. Has anything ever threatened the 
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existence of this Union save and except this very institution of 
slavery? What is it that wc hold most dear amongst us? Our 
own liberty and prosperity. What has ever threatened our lib- 
erty and prospcrity save and except this institution of slavery? 
If this is truc, how do you propose to improve the condition 
of things by enlarging slavery—by spreading it out and making 
it bigger? You may have a wen or canccr upon your pcrson, 
and not be able to cut it out lest you bleed to death; but surely 
it is no way to curc it, to engraft it and spread it over your 
whole body. ‘That is no propcr way of treating what you regard 
as a wrong. You sec this peaccful way of dealing with it as a 
wrong—rcstricting the spread of it, and not allowing it to go 
into new countrics where it has not already existed. That is 
the peaceful way, the old-fashioned way, the way in which the 
fathers themsclves set us the cxample. 

On the other hand, I have said there is a sentiment which 
treats it as not being wrong. That is the Democratic sentiment 
of this day. I do not mean to say that every man who stands 
within that range positively asserts that it is right. That class 
will include all who positivcly assert that it is right, and all 
who, lke Judge Douglas, treat it as indifferent, and do not say 
it is cither right or wrong. ‘These two classes of men fall within 
the gencral class of those who do not look upon it as a wrong. 
And if there be among you anybody who supposcs that he, as 
a Democrat, can consider himself “as much opposed to slavery 
as anybody,” I would like to reason with him. You never treat 
it as a wrong. What other thing that you consider as a wrong 
do you deal with as you deal with that? Perhaps you say it is 
wrong, but your Icadcr never does, and you quarrel with any- 
body who says it is wrong. Although you pretend to say so 
voursclf, you can find no fit place to deal with it as a wrong. 
You must not say anything about it in the free States, because 
it is not here. You must not say anything about it in the slave 
States, because it is there. You must not say anything about it 
in the pulpit, because that is religion, and has nothing to do 
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with it. You must not say anything about it in politics, because 
that will disturb the security of “my place.” There is no place 
to talk about it as being a wrong, although you say yoursclf it 
is a wrong. But finally you will screw yourself up to the belicf 
that if the people of the slave States should adopt a system of 
gradual emancipation on the slavery question, you would be 
in favor of it. You would be in favor of it! You sav that is get- 
ting it in the right place, and vou would be glad to sec it suc- 
cced. But you are deceiving voursclf. You all know that Frank 
Blair and Gratz Brown, down there im St. Louis, undertook to 
introduce that system in Missowi. They fought as valiantly as 
they could for the system of gradual emancipation which you 
pretend you would be glad to sce succeed. Now I will bring 
you to tie test. After a hard fight, they were beaten; and when 
the news camc over here, you threw up your hats and hurrahed 
for Democracy. More than that, take all the argument made in 
favor of the system you have proposcd, and it carcfully excludes 
the idea that there is anything wrong in the institution of 
slavery. ‘The arguments to sustain that policy carefully exclude 
it. Even here today you heard Judge Douglas quarrel with me 
because I uttered a wish that it inght some time come to an 
end. Although Henry Clay could say he wished every slave in 
the United States was in the country of his ancestors, I am 
denounced by those pretending to respect Henry Clay, for 
uttering a wish that it might some timc, in some pcaceful way, 
come to an end. 

The Democratic policy in regard to that institution will not 
tolcrate the merest breath, the slightest hint, of the Icast degree 
of wrong about it. Try it by some of Judge Douglas’s argu- 
ments. He says he “don't care whether it is voted up or voted 
down” in the Tcrritorics. I do not care myself, in dealing with 
that expression, whcther it is intended to be expressive of his 
individual sentiments on the subject, or only of the national 
policy he desires to have established. It is alike valuable for my 
purpose. Any man can say that who does not see anything 
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wrong in slavery, but no man can logically say it who does sce 
a wrong in it; because no man can logically say he don’t care 
whether a wrong is voted up or voted down. He may say he 
don’t care whether an indifferent thing is voted up or down, 
but he must logically have a choice between a right thing and 
a wrong thing. He contends that whatever community wants 
slaves has a right to have them. So they have if it is not a wrong. 
But if it is a wrong, he cannot say pcople have a right to do 
wrong. 

IIe says that, upon the score of equality, slaves should be 
allowed to go into a new ‘Territory like other property. ‘This is 
strictly logical if there is no difference between it and other 
property. If it and other property are cqual, his argument is 
entirely logical. But if you insist that one is wrong and the 
other right, there is no use to institute a comparison between 
right and wrong. You may turn over everything in the Demo- 
cratic policy from beginning to end, whether in the shape it 
takes on the statute-book, in the shape it takes in the Dred 
Scott decision, in the shape it takes in conversation, or the 
shape it takes in short maxim-like arguments—it everywhere 
carcfully excludes the idea that there is anything wrong in it. 

That is the real issue. ‘That is the issue that will continuc in 
this country when these poor tongues of Judge Douglas and 
myself shall be silent. It is the eternal struggle between these 
two principles—nght and wrong—throughout the world. They 
are the two principles that have stood face to face from the 
beginning of time; and will cver continuc to struggle. The one 
is the common night of humanity, and the other the divine 
right of kings. It is the same principle in whatever shapc it 
develops itsclf. It is the same spirit that says, “You toil and 
work and carn bread, and PI cat it.” No matter in what shape 
it comes, whether from the mouth of a king who seeks to 
bestride the people of his own nation and live by the fruit of 
thcir labor, or from one race of men as an apology for enslaving 
another race, it is the same tyrannical principle. I was glad to 
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express my gratitude at Quincy, and I reéxpress it here to Judge 
Douglas—that he looks to no end of the institution of slavery. 
That will help the people to sce where the struggle really is. It 
will hereafter place with us all men who really do wish the 
wrong may have an end. And whenever we can get rid of the 
fog which obscures the real question—when we can get Judge 
Douglas and his friends to avow a policy looking to its pcer- 
petuation—we can get out from among them that class of men 
and bring them to the side of those who treat it as a wrong. 
Then there will soon be an end of it, and that end will be its 
“ultimate extinction.” Whenever the issuc can be distinctly 
madc, and all extrancous matter thrown out, so that men can 
fairly sce the real difference between the partics, this contro- 
versy will soon be scttled, and it will be done peaceably too. 
There will be no war, no violence. It will be placed again 
where the wiscst and best men of the world placed it. 


I suppose most of us (I know it of myself) believe that the 
people of the Southern States are entitled to a congressional 
fugitive-slave law; that it is a right fixed in the Constitution. 
But it cannot be made available to them without congressional 
Icgislation. In the judge’s language, it is a “barren right” which 
needs legislation before it can become efficient and valuable 
to the persons to whom it is guarantced. And, as the right is 
constitutional, I agree that the legislation shall be granted to 
it. Not that we like the institution of slavery; we profess to 
have no taste for running and catching Ncgrocs—at least, I 
profess no taste for that job at all. Why then do I yield support 
to a fugitive-slave law? Because I do not understand that the 
Constitution, which guarantees that nght, can be supported 
without it. And if I believed that the right to hold a slave in a 
Territory was equally fixed in the Constitution with the right 
to reclaim fugitives, I should be bound to give it the Icgislation 
necessary to support it. I say that no man can deny his obliga- 
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tion to give the necessary legislation to support slavery in a 
Territory, who believes it is a constitutional nght to have it 
there. No man can, who does not give the Abolitionists an 
argument to deny the obligation enjoined by the Constitution 
to enact a fugitive-slave law. Try it now. It is the strongest 
Abolition argument ever made. I say, if that Dred Scott deci- 
sion is correct, then the right to hold slaves in a Territory 1s 
equally a constitutional night with the nght of a slavcholder 
to have his runaway returned. No one can show the distinc- 
tion between them. The one is express, so that we cannot deny 
it; the other is construed to be in the Constitution, so that he 
who belicves the decision to be correct believes in the right. 
And the man who argues that by unfriendly legislation, in 
spite of that constitutional nght, slavery may be driven from 
the Territorics, cannot avoid furnishing an argument by which 
Abolitionists may deny the obligation to return fugitives, and 
claim the powcr to pass laws unfriendly to the right of the 
slavcholder to reclaim his fugitive. 

I do not know how such an argument may strike a popular 
assembly like this, but I defy anybody to go before a body of 
men whose minds are educated to estimating evidence and 
reasoning, and show that there is an iota of difference between 
the constitutional right to reclaim a fugitive, and the consti- 
tutional right to hold a slave, in a Territory, provided this Dred 
Scott decision is correct. I defy any man to make an argument 
that will justify unfricndly legislation to deprive a slaveholder 
of his right to hold his slave in a Territory, that will not equally, 
in all its length, breadth, and thickness, furnish an argument 
for nullifving the fugitive-slave law. Why, there is not such an 
Abolitionist in the nation as Douglas, after all. 
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LETTER TO EDWARD LUSK 


Again and again, whispered charges were made that Lincoln had 
favored the Know-Nothing party. Such charges always annoyed 
him, and he went out of his way to refute them. 


Springfield, October 30, 1858 


Drar Sir: I understand the story is still being told and insisted 
upon that I have been a Know-Nothing. I repeat what I stated 
in a public speech at Meredosia, that I am not, nor ever have 
been, connected with the party called the Know-Nothing 
party, or party calling themsclves the American party. Cer- 
tainly no man of truth, and I belicve no man of good char- 
acter for truth, can be found to say on his own knowledge 
that I ever was connected with that party. 


CONCLUSION OF A SPEECH AT SPRINGFIELD 


On this day a huge Republican rally, the last of the campaign, was 
held in Springfield. Lincoln addressed the crowd during the after- 
noon, and had difficulty in speaking to an audience that was morc 
interested in celebrating for cclebration’s sake than in hearing him 
speak. IIc had spent months of cffort, traveled hundreds of miles 
aud spoken scores of times in the Senatorial campaign; the debates 
with Douglas were finished; the excitement of battle was over— 
he had only to look forward to the results of the election. The 
election was only three days away, and these are Lincolu’s final 
words to a public audience before the defeat that was to overtake 
him at the polls. 


October 30, 1858 


MY FRIENDS, today closes the discussions of this canvass. The 
planting and the culture are over; and there remains but the 
preparation, and the harvest. 
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I stand here surrounded by fricnds—some political, all per- 
sonal friends, I trust. May I be indulged, in this closing scene, 
to say a few words of myself. I have borne a laborious, and, in 
some respects to myself, a painful part in the contest. Through 
all, I have neither assailed, nor wrestled with any part of the 
constitution. The legal right of the Southern people to reclaim 
their fugitives I have constantly admitted. The legal right of 
Congress to interfere with their institution in the states, I have 
constantly denicd. In resisting the spread of slavcry to new 
territory, and with that, what appcars to me to be a tendency 
to subvert the first principle of free government itself my 
whole cffort has consisted. To the best of my judgment I have 
labored for, and not against the Union. As I have not felt, so 
I have not expressed any harsh sentiment towards our South- 
crn brethren. I have constantly declared, as I really believed, 
the only difference between them and us, is the difference of 
circumstanccs. 

I have meant to assail the motives of no party, or individual; 
and if I have, in any instance (of which I am not conscious) 
departed from my purpose, I regret it. 

I have said that in some respects the contest has been pain- 
ful to mc. Mysclf, and those with whom I act have been con- 
stantly accused of a purpose to destroy the Union; and bespat- 
tered with cvcry imaginable odious cpithct; and some who 
were fricnds, as it were but yesterday have made themselves 
most active in this. I have cultivated patience, and made no 
attempt at a retort. 

Ambition has been ascribed to me. God knows how sin- 
cercly I prayed from the first that this field of ambition might 
not be opened. I claim no insensibility to political honors; but 
today could the Missouri restriction be restored, and the whole 
slavery question be replaced on the old ground of “toleration” 
by necessity where it exists, with unyielding hostility to the 
spread of it, on principle, I would, in consideration, gladly 
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agree, that Judge Douglas should never be out, and I never 
in, an office, so long as we both or either, live. 


LETTER TO N. B. JUDD 


Nothing is so painful as to have to pay the expenses of a campaign 
that has been a failure. Lincoln was not elccted, but two wecks 
after election day, N. B. Judd, chairman of the Republican State 
Central Committee, was on his hecls for a contribution toward 
paying the expenses of his canvass. Lincoln had spent months of 
hard work in the political ficld to the neglect of his law practice; 
he was short of funds—nevertheless he pledges more money to 
cover the cxpenscs incurred by the party. 


Springficld, November 16, 1858 


Dear Sir: Yours of the 15th is just received. T wrote you the 
same day. As to the pecuniary matter, I am willing to pay 
according to my ability; but I am the poorest hand living to 
gct othcrs to pay. 

I have becn on expenses so long without carning anything 
that I am absolutely without moncy now for even houschold 
purposcs. Still, if you can put in two hundred and fifty dollars 
for me toward discharging the debt of the committee, I will 
allow it when you and I scttle the private matter between us. 

This, with what I have already paid, and with an outstand- 
ing note of minc, will exceed my subscription of five hundred 
dollars. This, too, is exclusive of my ordinary expenses during 
the campaign, all of which bcing added to my loss of timc 
and business, bears pretty heavily upon one no better off in 
[this] world’s goods than I; but as I had the post of honor, 
it is not for me to be over nice. You are fecling badly—“And 
this too shall pass away,” never fear. 
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LETTER TO HENRY ASBURY 


Lincoln writes to the man who had suggested to him the famous 
second question of the Freeport debate. He predicts that “another 
explosion will soon come.” 


Springheld, November 19, 1858 


Drar Sir: Yours of the 13th was reccived some days ago. The 
fight must go on. ‘The cause of civil liberty must not be sur- 
rendered at the end of one or even one hundred defeats. 
Douglas had the ingenuity to be supported in the late contest 
both as the best means to break down and to uphold the slave 
interest. No ingenuity can keep these antagonistic clemcnts 
in harmony long. Anothcr explosion will soon come. 


FROM A LETTER TO A. G. HENRY 


This is the Doctor Henry for whom Lincoln tried to get a Post- 
mastership in 1841. when he wanted to kecp a friendly physician 
near him because of the state of his mind after lis break with Mary 
Todd. Part of this letter has been destroycd. 


Springfield, November 19, 1858 


As a general rule, out of Sangamon as well as in it, much of 
the plain old Democracy is with us, while nearly all the old 
exclusive silk-stocking Whiggcry is against us. I don’t mean 
nearly all the Old Whig party, but nearly all of the nice ex- 
clusive sort. And why not? There has been nothing in politics 
since the Revolution so congenial to thcir nature as the 
present position of the great Democratic party. 

I am glad I made the late race. It gave me a hearing on 
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the great and durable question of the age, which I could 
have had in no other way; and though I now sink out of 
view, and shall be forgotten, I believe I have made some 
marks which will tell for the cause of civil liberty long after 
I am gone. 


LETTER TO DR. B. CLARKE LUNDY 


Again Lincoln writes to state his position on the results of his strug- 
gle with Douglas. This lctter is an almost exact paraphrase of his 
lettcr to Asbury on November 19. 


Springfield, November 26, 1858 


My Dear Sır: Your kind letter with cnclosure is received, 
and for which I thank you. It bemg my own judgment that 
the fight must go on, it affords me great pleasure to Icarn 
that our friends arc nowhere dispirited. 

There will be another “blow up” in the democracy. Douglas 
managed to be supported both as the best instrument to 
break down, and to up-hold the slave power. No ingenuity 
can keep this deception—this double position—up a great 
while. 


LETTER TO ALEXANDER SYMPSON 


Lincoln writes an optimistic letter to an old friend and political 
supporter to forecast that “we shall beat them in the long run.” 







My Dear Sm: I expect the result of tf 
with you. So it did with me, too, perl 
as you may have supposed. I have an 
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shall beat them in the long run. Step by step the objects of 
the leaders will become too plain for the people to stand them. 
I write merely to lct you know that I am neither dead nor 
dying. Please give my respects to your good family, and all 
inquiring friends. 


LETTER TO THOMAS J. PICKETT 


Pickett was a newspaper editor in Rock Island, Ill., who had invited 
Lincoln to deliver a lecture on “Inventions and Discoveries’? in 
that city. In the last sentence Lincoln says that he does not con- 
sider himself fit for the Presidency. Two ycars later, less one day, he 
was inaugurated. 


Springfield, March 5, 1859 


My Dear Sir: Yours of the 2nd inst. inviting me to deliver 
my lecture on “Inventions” in Rock Island, is at hand and I 
regrct to be unable, from press of business to comply there- 
with. 

In regard to the other mattcr you speak of, I beg that you 
will not give it a further mention. Seriously, I do not think I 
am fit for the Presidency. 


LETTER TO H. L. PIERCE AND OTHERS 


Lincoln was again invited to Iccture, this time in Boston. Again he 
declined. [He had been asked to speak in honor of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, He writes here a careful letter on Jefferson that was doubtless 
Antexded, Idibe. fead at the Boston meeting. In it he makes the 
E poirt that the hc oon and not the Democrats, had become 
» the spizitual heirs of Je erson. He also shows how political parties, 
over a course of timé, can switch their points of views so completely 
that they take each ofhigr s former position. 


£ eat 
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GENTLEMEN: Your kind note inviting me to attend a festival 
in Boston, on the 28th instant, in honor of the birthday of 
Thomas Jefferson, was duly received. My engagements aic 
such that I cannot attend. 

Bearing in mind that about scventy ycars ago two great 
political partics were first formed in this country, that ‘Thoma, 
Jefferson was the head of onc of them and Boston the head 
quarters of the other, it is both curious and interesting th.it 
those supposcd to descend politically from the party opposed 
to Jefferson should now be celebrating his birthday in thei 
own original scat of empire, while those claiming political de 
scent from him have nearly ceased to breathe his name every- 
where. 

Remembering, too, that the Jefferson party was formed 
upon its supposed superior devotion to the personal rights of 
men, holding the rights of property to be secondary only, and 
greatly inferior, and assuming that the so-called Democracy 
of today are the Jefferson, and their opponents the anti-Jeffer- 
son, partly, it will be equally interesting to note how com 
pletely the two have changed hands as to the pnnciple upon 
which they were originally supposed to be divided. The De 
mocracy of today hold the liberty of one man to be absolutely 
nothing, when in conflict with anothcr man’s right of prop- 
etty; Republicans, on the contrary, are for both the man and 
the dollar, but in case of- conflict the man before the dollar. 

I remember being once much amused at secing two par- 
tially intoxicated men engaged in a fight with their great-coats 
on, which fight, after a long and rathcr harmless contest, 
ended in cach having fought himself out of his own coat and 
into that of the other. If the two leading parties of this day 
are really identical with the two in the days of Jefferson and 
Adams, they have performed the same feat as the two drunken 
men. 
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But, soberly, it is now no child’s play to save the principles 
of Jefferson from total overthrow in this nation. One would 
state with great confidence that he could convince any sane 
child that the simpler propositions of Euclid are true; but 
nevertheless he would fail, utterly, with one who should deny 
the definitions and axioms. The principles of Jefferson are the 
definitions and axioms of free society. And yct they are denied 
and evaded, with no small show of success. One dashingly calls 
them “glittering generalitics.’” Another bluntly calls them 
“self-evident lies.” And others insidiously argue that they 
apply to “superior races.” These expressions, differing in form, 
are identical in object and effect—the supplanting [of] the 
principles of free government, and restoring those of classifica- 
tion, caste, and legitimacy. They would delight a convocation 
of crowncd heads plotting against the pcople. They are the 
vanguard, the miners and sappcers of returning despotism. We 
must repulse them, or they will subjugate us. This is a world 
of compensation; and he who would be no slave must consent 
to have no slave. Those who deny freedom to others deserve 
it not for themselves, and, under a just God, cannot long 
retain it. All honor to Jefferson—to the man, who, in the con- 
crete pressure of a struggle for national independence by a 
single people, had the coolness, forecast, and capacity to in- 
troduce into a merely revolutionary document an abstract 
truth, applicable to all men and all timcs, and so to embalm 
it there that today and in all coming days it shall be a rebuke 
and a stumbling-block to the very harbingers of reappearing 
tyranny and oppression. 


LETTER TO SALMON PORTLAND CHASE 


Lincoln writes to the man who was to become his Secretary of the 
lreasury and his most outspoken opponent in his own Cabinet. 
Chase, at this time, was the Republican leader of Ohio. The Fugi- 
tive Slave Law was the most bitterly opposed law in the North. 
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Abolitionists were eager to get rid of it; most of thei openly 
flouted it. Few people in the North would defend it. Conservatives 
like Lincoln, however, were willing to lct it stand in order to pre- 
serve peace. 


Springfield, Ill., June 9, 1859 


Dear Sir: Please pardon the liberty I take in addressing you, 
as I now do. It appears by the papers that the late Republican 
State convention of Ohio adopted a Platform, of which the 
following is onc plank, “A repeal of the atrocious Fugitive 
Slave Law.” 

This is already damaging us here. I have no doubt that if 
that plank be even introduced into the next Republican Na- 
tional convention, it will explode it. Once introduced, its sup. 
porters and its opponents will quarrel irreconcilably. The latter 
believe the U. S. Constitution declares that a fugitive slave 
“shall be delivered up”; and they look upon the above plank 
as dictated by the spirit which declares a fugitive slave “shall 
not be delivered up.” 

I enter upon no argument one way or the other; but I assure 
you the cause of Republicanism is hopeless in Illinois, if it be 
In any way made responsible for that plank. I hope you can, 
and will, contribute something to relieve us from it. 


LETTER TO SALMON PORTLAND CHASE 


Lincoln gives Chase a Constitutional interpretation of the Fugi 
tive Slave Law, although Lincoln says that his only object is to 
warn Chase against bringing this subject into the party platform, 
for it is political dynamite. 


Springfield, Ill., June 20, 1859 


My Drar Smr: Yours of the 13th Inst. is reccived. You say 
you would be glad to have my views. Although I think Con- 
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gress has constitutional authority to enact a Fugitive Slave 
law, I have never elaborated an opinion upon the subject. My 
vicw has been, and is, simply this. The U. S. Constitution says 
the fugitive slave “shall be delivered up” but it docs not cx- 
pressly say who shall deliver him up. Whatever the Constitu- 
tion says “shall be done” and has omitted saying who shall 
do it, the government cstablished by that Constitution, cx vi 
termini, is vested with the powcr of doing; and Congress is, 
by the Constitution, expressly cnipowered to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion all powers vested by the Constitution in the government 
of the United States. This would be my vicw, on a simple 
reading of the Constitution; and it is greatly strengthened by 
the historical fact that the Constitution was adopted, in great 
part, m ordcr to get a government which could exccutc its 
own behests, in contradistinction to that under the Articles 
of Confederation, which depended in many respects, upon 
the States, for its execution; and the other fact that one of the 
carlicst congresses, under the Constitution, did enact a Fugi- 
tive Slave law. 

But I did not write you on this subject, with any view of 
discussing the constitutional question. My only object was to 
impress you with what I believe is true, that the introduction 
of a proposition for repeal of the Fugitive Slave law, into the 
next Republican National convention, will explode the con- 
vention and the party. Having turned your attention to the 
point, I wish to do no more. 


FROM A SPEECH AT COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Lincoln goes to Ohio to take the stump in behalf of the Republi- 
cans in their campaign there. Speaking at Columbus, he touches 
on the threatened revival of the African slave trade that was begin- 
ming to disturb the country, but he devotes most of his speech to 
an attack on Douglas’s doctrine of popular sovercignty. The refer- 
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ence to “crocodiles” was inspired by a remark Douglas had made 
to the effect that when there was a struggle between a white man 
and a Negro he was always for the white man; when there was a 
struggle between a Negro and a crocodile, he would be for the 
Negro. 


September 16, 1859 


Tue American people, on the first day of January, 1854, found 
the African slave trade prohibited by a law of Congress. In a 
majority of the States of this Union, they found African slav- 
ery, or any other sort of slavery, prohibited by State constitu- 
tions. They also found a law existing, supposed to be valid, 
by which slavery was excluded from almost all the territory 
the United States then owned. ‘This was the condition of the 
country, with reference to the institution of slavery, on the 
first of January, 1854. A few days after that, a bill was intro- 
duced into Congress, which ran through its regular course in 
the two branches of the national Icgislature, and finally passed 
into a law in the month of May, by which the act of Congress 
prohibiting slavery from going into the Territorics of the 
United States was repealed. In connection with the law itself, 
and, in fact, in the terms of the law, the then existing prohi- 
bition was not only repealed, but there was a declaration of a 
purpose on the part of Congress never thereafter to exercise 
any power that they might have, real or supposed, to prohibit 
the extension or spread of slavery. This was a very great 
change; for the law thus repealed was of more than thirty 
years’ standing. Following rapidly upon the hcels of this action 
of Congress, a decision of the Supreme Court is made, by 
which it is declared that Congress, if it desires to prohibit the 
spread of slavery into the Territories, has no constitutional 
power to do so. Not only so, but that decision lays down the 
principles, which, if pushed to their logical conclusion—I say 
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pushed to their logical conclusion—would decide that the 
constitutions of free States, forbidding slavery, arc themselves 
unconstitutional. Mark me, I do not say the judges said this, 
and lct no man say I affirm the judges used these words; but 
I only say it is my opinion that what thcy did say, if pressed 
to its logical conclusion, will inevitably result thus. 

Looking at these things, the Republican party, as I under- 
stand its principles and policy, believes that there is great dan- 
ger of the institution of slavery being spread out and extended, 
until it is ultimately madc alike lawful in all the States of this 
Union; so belicving, to prevent that incidental and ultimate 
consummation is the orginal and chicf purpose of the Repub- 
lican organization. I say “chicf purpose” of the Republican 
organization; for it is certainly truc that if the national house 
shall fall into the hands of the Republicans, they will have to 
attend to all the other mattcrs of national housckecping as 
well as this. ‘The chicf and real purpose of the Republican 
party is cminently conservative. It proposes nothing save and 
except to restore this government to its orginal tone in rc- 
gard to this element of slavery, and there to maintain it, look- 
ing for no further change in reference to it than that which 
the original framers of the government themsclves expected 
and looked forward to. 

‘The chicf danger to this purpose of the Republican party 
is not just now the revival of the African slave trade, or the 
passage of a congressional slave code, or the declaring of a 
sccond Dred Scott decision, making slavery lawful in all the 
States. These are not pressing us just now. Thev are not quite 
ready yet. The authors of these measures know that we are 
too strong for them; but they will be upon us in due time, 
and we will be grappling with them hand to hand, if they are 
not now headed off. ‘They are not now the chief danger to the 
purpose of the Republican organization; but the most immi- 
ucnt danger that now threatens that purpose is that insidious 
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Douglas popular sovercignty. This is the miner and sapper. 
While it docs not propose to revive the African slave trade, 
nor to pass a slave code, nor to make a second Dred Scott 
decision, it 1s preparing us for the onslaught and charge of 
these ultimate enemies when they shall be ready to come on, 
and the word of command for them to advance shall be given. 
I say this Douglas popular sovercignty—for there is a broad 
distinction, as I now understand it, between that article and a 
genuine popular sovereignty. 

I believe there is a genuine popular sovereignty. I think a 
definition of genuine popular sovereignty, in the abstract, 
would be about this: That cach man shall do precisely as he 
pleases with himself, and with all those things which exclu- 
sivcly concern him. Applied to government, this principle 
would be, that a general government shall do all those things 
which pertain to it, and all the local governments shall do 
precisely as they please in respect to those matters which cx- 
clusivcly concern them. I understand that this government of 
the United States, under which we live, is based upon this 
principle; and I am misunderstood if it is supposcd that I have 
any war to make upon that principle. 

Now, what is Judge Douglas’s popular sovercignty? It is, as 
a principle, no other than that 1f one man chooses to make a 
slave of another man, neither that other man nor anybodv 
clse has a right to object. Applicd in government, as he seeks 
to apply it, it is this: If, in a new Territory into which a few 
people are beginning to cntcr for the purpose of making their 
homcs, they choose to cither exclude slavery from thcir limits 
or to cstablish it there, however one or the other may affect 
the persons to be enslaved, or the infinitcly greater number 
of persons who arc afterward to inhabit that Territory, or the 
other members of the familics of communities, of which they 
are but an incipient member, or the general head of the 
family of States as parent of all—however their action may 
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affect one or the other of these, there is no power or right to 
interfere. That is Douglas’s popular sovereignty applied. 


. . . This insidious Douglas popular sovercignty is the meas- 
ture that now threatens the purpose of the Republican party 
to prevent slavery from being nationalized in the United 
States. I propose to ask your attention for a little while to 
some propositions in affrmance of that statement. Take it 
just as it stands, and apply it as a principle; extend and apply 
that principle clsewhere, and consider where it will lead you. 
| now put this proposition, that Judge Douglass popular 
overcignty applied will reopen the African slave trade; and 
| will demonstrate it by any variety of ways in which you can 
turn the subject or look at it. 

The judge says that the people of the Territories have the 
right, by his principle, to have slaves if they want them. Then 
1 say that the people in Georgia have the right to buy slaves 
in Africa if they want them, and I defy any man on earth to 
show any distinction between the two things—to show that 
the one is either more wicked or more unlawful; to show, on 
original principles, that one is better or worse than the other; 
or to show by the Constitution that one differs a whit from 
the other. He will tell me, doubtless, that there is no constitu- 
tional provision against pcoplc taking slaves into the new Ter- 
ritorics, and I tell him that there is equally no constitutional 
provision against buying slaves in Africa. He will tell you that 
a people in the exercise of popular sovereignty ought to do as 
they please about that thing, and have slaves if they want 
them; and IJ tell you that the people of Georgia are as much 
entitled to popular sovereignty, and to buy slaves in Africa, 
if they want them, as the people of the Territory are to have 
slaves if they want them. I ask any man, dealing honestly with 
himsclf, to point out a distinction. 

I have recently seen a letter of Judge Douglas’s, in which, 
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without stating that to be the object, he doubtless endeavors 
to make a distinction between the two. He says he is unalter- 
ably opposed to the repeal of the laws against the African slave 
trade. And why? He then seeks to give a reason that would 
not apply to his popular sovereignty in the Territories. What 
is that reason? “The abolition of the African slave trade is a 
compromise of the Constitution.” I deny it. There is no truth 
in the proposition that the abolition of the African slave trade 
is a compromise of the Constitution. No man can put his 
finger on anything in the Constitution, or on the linc of his- 
tory, which shows it. It is a incre barren assertion, made sim- 
ply for the purpose of getting up a distinction between the 
revival of the African slave trade and his “great principle.” 

At the time the Constitution of the United States was 
adopted it was expccted that the slave trade would be abol- 
ished. I should assert, and insist upon that, if Judge Douglas 
denicd it. But [ know that it was equally expected that slaverv 
would be excluded from the ‘Territorics, and I can show by 
history that in regard to these two things public opinion was 
exactly alike, while in regard to positive action, there was more 
done in the ordinance of ’87 to resist the spread of slavery 
than was ever done to abolish the forcign slave trade. Lest I 
be misunderstood, I say again that at the time of the formation 
of the Constitution, public expectation was that the slave 
trade would be abolished, but no more so than that the spread 
of slavery in the Territorics should be restraincd. They stand 
alike, except that in the ordinance of ’87 there was a mark 
left by public opinion, showing that it was more committed 
against the spread of slavery in the Ternitorics than against the 
foreign slave trade. 

Compromise! What word of compromise was there about 
it? Why, the public sense was then in favor of the abolition 
of the slave trade; but there was at the time a very grcat com- 
mercial interest involved in it, and extensive capital in that 
branch of trade. There were doubtless the incipient stages ot 
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improvement in the South in the way of farming, dependent 
on the slave trade, and they made a proposition to Congress 
to abolish the trade after allowing it twenty years, a sufficient 
time for the capital and commerce engaged in it to be trans- 
ferred to other channels. They made no provision that it 
should be abolished in twenty years; I do not doubt that they 
expected it would be; but they made no bargain about it. The 
public sentiment left no doubt in the minds of any that it 
would be done away. I repeat, there is nothing in the history 
of those times in favor of that matter being a compromise of 
the Constitution. It was the public expectation at the time, 
manifested in a thousand ways, that the spread of slavery 
should also be restricted. 

Then I say if this principle is established, that there is no 
wrong in slavery, and whoever wants it has a right to have it; 
that it is a matter of dollars and cents; a sort of question as to 
how they shall deal with brutes; that betwcen us and the 
Negro here there is no sort of question, but that at the South 
the question is between the Negro and the crocodile; that it 
is a mere matter of policy; that there is a perfect right, ac- 
cording to intcrest, to do just as you plcasc—when this is 
done, where this doctrine prevails, the miners and sappers will 
have formed public opinion for the slave trade. They will be 
ready for Jeff Davis and Stephens, and other leaders of that 
company, to sound the bugle for the revival of the slave trade, 
for the second Dred Scott. decision, for the flood of slavery to 
be peured over the free States, while we shall be here tied 
down and helpless, and run over like sheep. 

It is to be a part and parccl of this same idea to say to 
men who want to adhere to the Democratic party, who have 
always belonged to that party, and are only looking about for 
some excuse to stick to it, but nevertheless hate slavery, that 
Douglas’s popular sovereignty is as good a way as anv to op- 
pose slavery. They allow themselves to be persuaded easily, 
in accordance with thcir previous dispositions, into this belief, 
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that it is about as good a way of opposing slavery as any, and 
we can do that without straining our old party tics or break- 
ing up old political associations. We can do so without being 
called Negro-worshippers. We can do that without being sub- 
jected to the gibes and sncers that are so readily thrown out 
in place of argument where no argument can be found. So 
let us stick to this popular sovercignty—this insidious popular 
sovereignty. Now Ict me call your attcntion to one thing that 
has really happened, which shows this gradual and steady dc- 
bauching of public opinion, this course of preparation for the 
revival of the slave trade, for the territorial slave code, and the 
new Dred Scott decision that is to carry slavery into the free 
States. Did you ever, five ycars ago, hear of anybody in the 
world saying that the Negro had no share in the Declaration 
of National Independence; that it did not mcan Negroes at 
all, and when “all men” were spoken of Negroes were not 
included? 

I am satisfied that five years ago that proposition was not 
put upon paper by any living being anywhere. I have been 
unable at any time to find a man in an audience who would 
declare that he had ever known anybody saying so five ycars 
ago. But last year there was not a “Douglas popular sover- 
eignty” man in Illinois who did not say it. Is there one in 
Ohio who declares his firm belief that the Declaration of In- 
dependence did not mean Negroes at all? I do not know how 
this is; I have not been here much; but I presume you are 
very much alike everywhere. Then I suppose that all now 
express the belief that the Declaration of Independence never 
did mean Negroes. I call upon one of them to say that he said 
it five years ago. 

If you think that now, and did not think it then, the next 
thing that strikes me is to remark that there has been a change 
wrought in you, and a very significant change it 1s, being no 
less than changing the Negro, in your estimation, from the 
rank of a man to that of a brute. They are taking him down, 
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and placing him, when spoken of, among reptiles and croco- 
diles, as Judge Douglas himself expresses it. 

Is not this change wrought in your minds a very important 
change? Public opinion im this country is everything. In a 
nation like ours this popular sovereignty and squatter sovcr- 
cigutv have already wrought a change in the public mind to 
the extent I have stated. ‘There is no man in this crowd who 
can contradict it. 

Now, if you are opposed to slavery honestly, as much as 
anybody, I ask you to note that fact, and the like of which is 
to follow, to be plastered on, laver after layer, until very soon 
vou are prepared to deal with the Negro everywhere as with 
the brute. If public sentiment has not been debauched already 
to this point, a new tum of the screw in that direction is all 
that is wanting; and this is constantly being done by the 
teachers of this insidious popular sovercignty. You need but 
onc or two turns further until your minds, now ripening under 
these teachings, will be ready for all these things, and you will 
receive and support, or submit to, the slave trade revived with 
all its horrors, a slave code enforced in our ‘Territories, and a 
new Dred Scott decision to bring slavery up into the very 
heart of the free North. This, I must say, is but carrying out 
those words prophcetically spoken by Mr. Clay many, many 
vears ago—I belicve more than thirty ycars—when he told an 
audicnee that if they would repress all tendencies to liberty 
and ultimate cmancipation, they must go back to the cra of 
our independence and muzzle the cannon which thundercd 
its annual joyous return on the Fourth of July; they must 
blow out the moral lights around us; they must penetrate the 
human soul, and cradicate the love of liberty; but until they 
did these things, and others eloquently cnumcrated by him, 
they could not repress all tendencics to ultimate emancipation. 

I ask attention to the fact that in a preéminent degree these 
popular sovercigns are at this work: blowing out the moral 
lights around us; teaching that the Negro is no longer a man, 
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but a brute; that the Declaration has nothing to do with him; 
that he ranks with the crocodile and the reptile; that man, 
with body and soul, is a matter of dollars and cents. I sug- 
gest to this portion of the Ohio Republicans, or Democrats, 
if there be any present, the serious consideration of this fact, 
that there is now going on among you a stcady process of 
debauching public opinion on this subject. With this, my 
friends, I bid you adieu. 


FROM A SPEFCIT AT CINCINNATI 


On the day after his Columbus speech, Lincoln spoke at Cincin- 
nati. Douglas had been there before him, so Lincoln’s speech 
sounds like an echo of the year-old dcbates. But even as he spoke, 
a new and disturbing clement was being prepared that was to force 
the issue to a climax—John Brown was in Chambersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, shipping arms and ammunition to a tarm on the outskirts 


of Harper's Ferry. 


Scptember 17, 1850 


1 suouLp not wonder if there are some Kentuckians about this 
audience; we arc close to Kentucky; and whether that be so 
or uot, we arc on clevated ground, and by speaking distinctly 
I should not wonder if some of the Kentuckians would hear 
me on the other side of the river. For that reason I propose 
to address a portion of what I havc to say to the Kentuckians. 

I say, then, in the first placc, to the Kentuckians, that I am 
what they call, as I understand it, a “Black Republican.” I 
think slavery is wrong, morally and politically. I desire that it 
should be no further spread in these United States, and I 
should not object if it should gradually terminate in the whole 
Union. While I say this for myself, I say to you Kentuckians 
that I understand you differ radically with me upon this prop- 
osition; that you believe slavery is a good thing; that slavery 
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is right; that it ought to be cxtended and perpetuated in this 
Union. Now, there being this broad difference betwcen us, Í 
do not pretend, in addressing myself to you Kentuckians, to 
attempt prosclyting you; that would be a vain effort. I do 
not enter upon it. I only propose to try to show you that you 
ought to nominate for the next presidency, at Charleston, my 
distinguished friend, Judge Douglas. In all that there is no 
real difference between you and him; I understand he is as 
sincerely for you, and more wisely for you, than you are for 
yoursclves. I will try to demonstrate that proposition. Undcr- 
stand now, I say that I believe lic is as sincercly for you, and 
more wiscly for you, than you are for yourselves. 

What do you want more than anything clse to make suc- 
cessful your views of slavery—to advance the outspread of it, 
and to secure and perpetuate the nationality of it? What do 
you want more than anything clsc? What is needed abso- 
lutcly? What is indispensable to you? Why, if I may be al- 
lowed to answer the question, it is to retain a hold upon the 
North—it 1s to retain support and strength from the free 
States. If you can gct this support and strength from the frec 
Statcs, you can succeed. If you do not get this support and 
this strength from the free States, you arc in the minority, 
and you are beaten at once. 

If that proposition be admitted—and it is undeniable— 
then the next thing I say to you is, that Douglas of all the 
men in this nation is the only man that affords you any hold 
upon the free States; that no other man can give you any 
strength in the free States. This being so, if you doubt the 
other branch of the proposition, whether he is for you— 
whether he is really for you, as I have expressed it—I propose 
asking your attention for a while to a few facts. 

The issue between you and me, understand, is that I think 
slavery is wrong, and ought not to be outspread, and you think 
it is right, and ought to be extended and perpetuated. I now 
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proceed to try to show to you that Douglas is as sincercly for 
you, and more wiscly for you, than you are for yourselvcs. 

In the first place, we know that in a government like this, 
a government of the pcople, where the voice of all the men 
of the country, substantially, enters into the administration of 
the government, what lics at the bottom of all of it 1s public 
opinion. I lay down the proposition that Judge Douglas is 
not only the man that promises you in advance a hold upon 
the North, and support in the North, but that he constantly 
molds public opinion to your ends; that im every possible way 
he can, he molds the public opimon of the North to your 
ends; and if there are a few things in which he seems to be 
against you—a few things which he says that appear to be 
against vou, and a few that he forbears to say which you 
would like to have him say—you ought to remember that the 
saying of the one, or the forbcaring to say the other, would 
lose his hold upon the North, and, by consequence, would 
lose his capacity to serve you. 

Upon this subject of molding public opinion, I call your 
attention to the fact—for a well-established fact it is—that the 
judge uever says your institution of slavery is wrong; he never 
says it 1s right, to be sure, but-he never says it 1s wrong. There 
is not a public man m the United States, I believe, with the 
exception of Senator Douglas, who has not, at some time in 
his life, declared his opinion whether the thing is right or 
wrong; but Senator Douglas never declares it is wrong. He 
leaves himself at perfect liberty to do all in your favor which 
he would be hindered from doing if he were to declare the 
thing to be wrong. On the contrary, he takes all the chances 
that he has for inveigling the sentiment of the North, opposed 
to slavery, into your support, by never saying it is right. This 
you ought to set down to his credit. You ought to give him 
full credit for this much, little though it be in comparison to 
the whole which he does for you. 

Some other things I will ask your attention to. He said 
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upon the floor of the United States Senate, and he has re- 
peated it, as I understand, a great many times, that he docs 
not care whether slavery is “voted up or voted down.” ‘This 
again shows you, or ought to show you, if you would reason 
upon it, that he does not belicve it to be wrong; for a man 
may say, when he sccs nothing wrong in a thing, that he docs 
not care whether it be voted up or voted down; but no man 
can logically say that he carces not whether a thing gocs up or 
gocs down which appcars to him to be wrong. You therefore 
have a demonstration in this, that to Judge Douglas’s mind 
your favorite institution, which you desire to have sprcad out 
and made perpetual, is no wrong. 

Another thing he tells you, in a speech made at Memphis, 
in Tennessce, shortly aftcr the canvass in Illinois, last year. 
He there distinctly told the people that there was a “line 
drawn by the Almighty across this continent, on the one side 
of which the soil must always be cultivated by slaves”; that 
he did not pretend to know exactly where that line was, but 
that there was such a line. | want to ask your attention to that 
proposition again—that there is one portion of this continent 
where the Almighty has designed the soil shall always be cul- 
tivated by slaves; that its being cultivated by slaves at that 
place is right; that it has the direct sympathy and authority 
of the Almighty. Whenever you can get these Northern audi- 
ences to adopt the opinion that slavery is right on the other 
side of the Ohio; whenever you can get them, in pursuance 
of Douglas’s vicws, to adopt that sentiment, they will very 
readily make the other argument, which is perfectly logical, 
that that which is nght on that side of the Ohio cannot be 
wrong on this, and that if you have that property on that side 
of the Ohio, under the seal and stamp of the Almighty, when 
by any mcans it escapes over hcre, it is wrong to have consti- 
tutions and laws “to devil” you about it. So Douglas is mold- 
ing the public opinion of the North, first to say that the thing 
is right in your State over the Ohio River, and hence to say 
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that that which is right there is not wrong here, and that all 
laws and constitutions here, recognizing it as being wrong, are 
themselves wrong, and ought to be repealed and abrogated. 
He will tell you, men of Ohio, that if you choose here to have 
Jaws against slavery, it is in conformity to the idea that your 
climate is not suited to it; that your climate is not suited to 
slave labor, and therefore you have constitutions and laws 


against it. 


I often hear it intimated that you mean to divide the Umon 
whenever a Republican or anything like it is elected President 
of the United States. [A voice: “That is so.” | “That is so,” 
one of them says; I wonder if he is a Kentuckian? [A voice: 
“Jc is a Douglas man.” ] Well, then, I want to know what 
vou are going to do with your half of it? Arc you going to split 
the Ohio down through, and push your half off a picce? Or 
arc you going to kecp it nght alongside of us outrageous fel- 
lows? Or are you going to build up a wall some way betwccn 
vour country and ours, by which that movable property of 
vours can’t come over here any morc, to the danger of your 
losing it? Do you think you can better yourselves on that sub- 
ject by Icaving us here under no obligation whatever to return 
those specimens of your movable property that come hither? 
You have divided the Union because we would not do right 
with you, as you think, upon that subject; when we cease to 
be under obligations to do anything for you, how much better 
off do you think you will be? Will you make war upon us and 
kill us all? Why, gentlemen, I think you are as gallant and 
as brave men as live; that you can fight as bravely in a good 
cause, man for man, as any other people living; that you have 
shown yoursclves capable of this upon various occasions; but 
man for man, you are not better than we are, and thcre are 
not so many of you as there are of us. You will never make 
much of a hand at whipping us. If we were fewer in numbers 
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than you, I think that you could whip us; if we were cqual 
it would likely be a drawn battle; but being inferior in num- 
bers, you will make nothing by attempting to master us. 

But perhaps I have addressed myself as long, or longer, to 
the Kentuckians than I ought to have donc, inasmuch as I 
have said that whatever course you take, we intend in the end 
to beat you. I propose to address a few remarks to our friends, 
by way of discussing with them the best means of keeping 
that promise that I have in good faith made. 


Labor is the great source from which nearly all, if not all, 
human comforts and necessities are drawn. There is a differ- 
ence in opinion about the elements of labor in socicty. Some 
men assume that there is a necessary connection between capi- 
tal and labor, and that connection draws within the whole 
of the labor of the community. They assume that nobody 
works unless capital excites them to work. They begin next to 
consider what is the best way. They say there are but two 
ways—one is to hire men and to allure them to labor by their 
consent; the other is to buy the men and drive them to it, and 
that is slavery. Having assumed that, they proceed to discuss 
the question of whether the laborers themselves are better off 
in the condition of slaves or of hired laborers, and they usually 
decide that they are better off in the condition of slaves. 

In the first place, I say that the whole thing is a mistake. 
That there is a certain relation between capital and labor, I 
admit. ‘That it does exist, and rightfully cxists, I think is true. 
That men who are industrious and sober and honest in the 
pursuit of their own interests should after a while accumulate 
capital, and after that should be allowed to enjov it in peace, 
and also if they should choose, when they have accumulated 
it, to use it to save themselves from actual labor, and hire 
other people to labor for them, is nght. In doing so, they do 
not wrong the man thcy employ, for they find men who have 
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not their own land to work upon, or shops to work in, and 
who are benefited by working for others—hired laborers, re- 
ceiving their capital for it. Thus a few men that own capital 
hire a few others, and these establish the relation of capital 
and labor rightfully—a relation of which I make no complaint. 
But I insist that that relation, after all, does not cmbrace more 
than one-eighth of the labor of the country. 

l have taken upon myself, in the name of some of you, to 
say that we expect upon these principles to ultimately beat 
them. In order to do so, I think we want and must have a 
national policy in regard to the institution of slavery that ac- 
knowledges and deals with that institution as being wrong. 
Whoever desires the prevention of the spread of slavery and 
the nationalization of that institution, yiclds all when he yields 
to any policy that either recognizcs slavery as being nght, or 
as being an indifferent thing. Nothing will make you success- 
ful but setting up a policy which shall treat the thing as being 
wrong. When I say this, I do not mcan to say that this Gen- 
eral Government is charged with the duty of redressing or 
preventing all the wrongs in the world; but I do think that 
it is charged with preventing and redressing all wrongs which 
are wrongs to itself. This government is expressly charged with 
the duty of providing for the general welfare. We believe that 
the spreading out and perpetuity of the institution of slavery 
impairs the general welfare. We belicve—nay, we know—that 
that is the only thing that has ever threatened the perpetuity 
of the Union itself. The only thing which has ever menaced 
the destruction of the government under which we live, is 
this very thing. To repress this thing, we think, is providing 
for the general welfare. Our friends in Kentucky differ from 
us. We necd not make our argument for them; but we who 
think it is wrong in all its rclations, or in some of them at 
least, must decide as to our own actions, and our own course, 
upon our own judgment. 

I say that we must not interfere with the institution of slav- 
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ery in the States where it exists, because the Constitution for- 
bids it, and the general welfare docs not require us to do so. 
We must not withhold an efficient Fugitive Slave law, because 
the Constitution requires us, as I understand it, not to with- 
hold such a law. But we must prevent the outspreading of the 
institution, because neither the Constitution nor general wel- 
farc requires us to extend it. We must prevent the revival of 
the African slave trade, and the cnacting by Congress of a ter- 
ritorial slave code. We must prevent each of these things being 
done by cither congresses or courts. The pcople of these 
United States arc the rightful masters of both congresses and 
courts, not to overthrow the Constitution, but to overthrow 
the men who pervert the Constitution. 

After saying this much, Ict me say a little on the other side. 
There are plenty of men in the slave States that are altogether 
good enough for me to be either President or Vice President, 
provided thcy will profess thcir sympathy with our purpose, 
and will place themselves on such ground that our men, upon 
principle, can vote for them. ‘There arc scores of thcm—good 
men in their charactcr for intelligence, and talent, and integ- 
rity. If such an onc will płace himself upon the right ground, 
I am for his occupying one place upon the next Republican 
or Opposition ticket. I will heartily go for him. But unless he 
does so place himself, I think it 1s a matter of perfect non- 
sense to attempt to bring about a union upon any other basis; 
that if a union be madc, the elements will scatter so that there 
can be no success for such a ticket, nor anything like success. 
The good old maxims of the Bible are applicable, and truly 
applicable, to human affairs, and in this, as in other things, we 
. may say here that he who is not for us is against us; he who 
gathereth not with us scattereth. I should be glad to have 
some of the many good, and able, and noble men of the South 
to place themselves where we can confcr upon them the high 
honor of an elcction upon one or the other end of our ticket. 
It would do my soul good to do that thing. It would enable 
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us to teach them that, inasmuch as we select one of their own 
number to carry out our principles, we are free from the 
charge that we mean morc than we say. 


FROM AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE WISCONSIN 
STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
MILWAUKEE 


In this address, Lincoln puts forth in its most developed form his 
theory of the relationship betwcen capital and labor. IIc also relatcs 
one of hus favorite parables, the story of an Eastern monarch who 
wautcd a phrase that would be truce under any and all circum- 
stances. The sense of impermanence and the implicit death-longing 
in the phrase “And this, too, shall pass away” arc characteristic of 
Lincoln. 


September 30, 1859 


Tu world is agreed that labor is the source from which human 
wants are mainly supplied. There is no dispute upon this 
point. From this point, however, men immcediatcly diverge. 
Much disputation is maintained as to the best way of apply- 
ing and controlling the labor clement. By some it is assumed 
that labor is available only in connection with capital—that 
nobody labors, unless somebody else owning capital, some- 
how, by the usc of it, induces him to do it. Having assumed 
this, they proceed to consider whether it is best that capital 
shall hire laborers, and thus induce them to work by thcir 
own conscnt, or buy them, and drive them to it, without their 
consent. Having proceeded so far, thcy naturally conclude that 
all laborers are naturally cither hired laborers or slaves. ‘They 
further assume that whocver is once a hired laborcr, is fatally 
fixed in that condition for life; and thence again, that his 
condition is as bad as, or worse than, that of a slave. This is 
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the “mud-sill” theory.* But another class of reasoners hold 
the opinion that there is no such relation betwcen capital and 
labor as assuincd; that there is no such thing as a free man 
being fatally fixed for life in the condition of a hired laborcr, 
that both these assumptions are false, and all inferences from 
them groundless. ‘They hold that labor is prior to, and indc- 
pendent of, capital; that, in fact, capital is the fruit of labor, 
and could never have existed if labor had not first existed; 
that labor can cxist without capital, but that capital could 
never have existed without labor. lence they hold that labor 
is the superior—greatly the supcrior—of capital. 

They do not deny that there is, and probably always will 
be, a relation between labor and capital. The crror, as thcy 
hold, is in assuming that the whole labor of the world cxists 
within that relation. A few men own capital; and that few 
avoid labor themselves, and with their capital hire or buy an- 
other few to labor for them. <A large majority belong to neither 
class—ncither work for others, nor have others working for 
them. Even in all our slave States except South Carolina, a 
majority of the whole pcople of all colors are ncither slaves 
nor masters. In these free States, a large majonty are neither 
lurcrs nor hired. Men, with their familics—wives, sons and 
duughtcers—work for themsclves, on their farms, in their houses, 
and in their shops, taking the whole product to themselves, 
and asking no favors of capital on the onc hand, nor of hire- 
lings or slaves on the othcr. It is not forgotten that a considcr- 
able numbcr of persons mingle their own labor with capital— 
that is, labor with thcir own hands and also buy slaves or hire 
free men to labor for them; but this is only a mixed, and not 

* Senator Hammond of Sonth Carolina had referred in a speech to a build- 
ing he had erected on swampv ground using “mud-sills” sunk by his slaves. 
This was the hind of work that made slavery necessary, he said, rough work 
directed by men of inteligence. He said further that the “hireling system” 
of the North did the same thing. This aroused much resentment. At the 
Galesburg debate with Dougias, Lincoln's followers had brought in a banner 


with the words: “‘Small-fisted farmers, miud-sills of society, greasy mechanics, 
for A, Lincoln.” 
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a distinct, class. No principle stated is disturbed by the exist- 
ence of this mixed class. Again, as has already been said, the 
opponcnts of the “mud-sill’” theory insist that there is not, of 
necessity, any such thing as the free hired laborcr being fixed 
to that condition for life. ‘There is demonstration for saying 
this. Many independent men in this assembly doubtless a few 
ycars ago werc hired laborers. And their case is almost, if not 
quite, the gencral rule. 

The prudent, penniless beginner in the world labors for 
wages awhile, saves a surplus with which to buy tools or land 
for himsclf, then labors on his own account another while, 
and at length hires another new beginner to help him. ‘This, 
say its advocates, is free labor—the just, and gencrous, and 
prosperous system, which opens the way for all, gives hope to 
all, and energy, and progress, and improvement of condition 
to all. If any continuc through hfe in the condition of the 
hired laborer, it is not the fault of the system, but because of 
cither a dependent nature which prefers it, or improvidence, 
folly, or singular misfortune. I have said this much about the 
clements of labor generally, as introductory to the considera- 
tion of a new phase which that clement is in process of as- 
suming. The old gencral rule was that cducated people did not 
perform manual labor. They managed to cat thcir bread, leav- 
ing the toil of producing it to the uncducated. This was not 
an insupportable evil to the working becs, so long as the class 
of drones remained very small. But now, especially in these 
free States, nearly all are cducated—quite too nearly all to 
leave the labor of the uncducatcd in any wise adequate to the 
support of the whole. It follows from this that henccforth 
cducated people must labor. Otherwise, education itself would 
become a positive and intolerable evil. No country can sus- 
tain in idleness more than a small percentage of its numbers. 
The great majority must labor at somcthing productive. From 
these premises the problem springs, “Tow can labor and cdu- 
cation be the most satisfactorily combined?” 
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By the “mud-sill” theory it is assumed that labor and cdu- 
cation arc incompatible, and any practical combination of 
them impossible. According to that thcory, a blind horsc 
upon a tread-mill is a perfect iliustration of what a laborcr 
should be—all the better for being blind, that he could not 
kick understandingly. According to that theory, the education 
of laborers is not only uscless but pernicious and dangerous. 
Jn fact, it is, m some sort, deemed a misfortune that laborers 
should have heads at all. Those same heads are regarded as 
explosive matcrials, only to be safcly kept in damp places, as 
far as possible from that peculiar sort of fire which ignites 
them. A Yankee who could invent a strong-handed man with- 
out a head would receive the everlasting gratitude of the 
“mud-sill” advocates. 

But free labor says, “No.” Free labor argucs that as the 
Author of man makes cvery individual with one head and 
one pair of hands, it was probably intended that heads and 
hands should co-operate as friends, and that that particular 
head should direct and control that pair of hands. As cach 
man has one mouth to be fed, and onc pair of hands to fur- 
nish food, it was probably intended that that particular pair 
of hands should fced that particular mouth—that cach head 
is the natural guardian, director, and protector of the hands 
aud mouth inseparably connected with it; and that being so, 
every head should be cultivated and improved by whatever 
will add to its capacity for performing its charge. In one word, 
free labor insists on universal cducation. 

I have so far stated the opposite theories of “mud-sill’” and 
“free labor,” without declaring any preference of my own bc- 
tween them. On an occasion like this, I ought not to declare 
any. I suppose, however, I shall not be mistaken in assuining 
as a fact that the people of Wisconsin prefer free labor, with 
its natural companion, education. 
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The thought recurs that cducation—cultivated thought 
can best be combined with agricultural labor, or any labor, 
on the principle of thorough work; that carcless, half-per- 
formed, slovenly work makes no place for such combination; 
ond thorough work, again, renders sufficient the smallest quan- 
tity of ground to cach man; and this, again, conforms to what 
must occur in a world Icss inclined to wars and more devoted 
to the arts of peace than heretofore. Population must increase 
rapidly, more rapidly than in former times, and ere long the 
most valuable of all arts will be the art of deriving a comfort- 
able subsistence from the smallest area of soil. No community 
whose every member possesses this art, can ever be the victim 
of oppression in any of its forms. Such community will be 
alike independent of crowned kings, moncy kings, and land 
kings. 

But, according to your program, the awarding of premiums 
awaits the closing of this address. Considering the deep inter- 
est necessarily pertaining to that performance, it would be no 
wonder if I am alrcady heard with some impatience. I will 
dctain you but a moment longer. Some of you will be suc- 
cessful, and such will need but little philosophy to take them 
home in cheerful spirits; others will be disappointed, and will 
be in a less happy mood. To such Ict it be said: “Lay it not 
too much to heart.” Let them adopt the maxim: “Better luck 
next tune,” and then by renewed exertion make that better 
luck for themselves. 

And by the successful and unsuccessful let it be remem- 
bered that while occasions like the present bring their sober 
and durable benefits, the exultations and mortifications of them 
are but temporary; that the victor will soon be vanquishcd if 
he relax in his exertion; and that the vanquished this year may 
be victor the next, in spite of all compctition. 

It is said an Eastern monarch once charged his wise men 
to invent him a sentence to be ever in view, and which should 
be true and appropriate in all times and situations. They pre- 
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sented him the words: “And this, too, shall pass away.” How 
much it expresses! How chastening in the hour of pride! How 
consoling in the depths of affliction! “And this, too, shall pass 
away.” And yct, let us hope, it is not quite true. Let us hope, 
rather, that by the best cultivation of the physical world be- 
neath and around us, and the best intellectual and moral world 
within us, we shall sccure an individual, social, and political 
prosperity and happiness, whose course shall be onward and 
upward, and which, while the carth cndures, shall not pass 
away. 


LETTER TO J. W. FELL 


Between Lincoln’s address at Milwaukee and this letter to J. W. 
Fell, a whole act in the drama of America had been played. John 
Brown had made his attempt to capture Harper’s Ferry; he had 
failed, been captured, tried, convicted and hanged. The entire 
nation had becu tremendously disturbed by what had happened. 
but Lincoln said practically nothing on the subject during the time 
it was happening, although he had been in Kansas on a speaking 
tour carly in December, and Kansas was the scene of many of John 
Brown's first struggles against slavery. At the time he wrote this 
letter, the Presidential election of 1860 was actively being prepared 
for in political circles. Lincoln had becn approached by Fcll for 
some information about himself; he writes to give this brief auto- 
biographical sketch which should be compared with the more 
claborate one he wrote later (June 1, 1860). 


Springfield, December 20, 1859 


My Drar Sir: Herewith is a little sketch, as you requested. 
There is not much of it, for the reason, I suppose, that there 
is not much of me. If anything be made out of it, I wish it 
to be modest, and not to go beyond the material. If it were 
thought necessary to incorporate anything from any of my 
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speeches, I suppose there would be no objection. Of coursc 
it must not appear to have been written by myself. 


I was born February 12, 1809, in Hardin County, Kentucky. 
My parents were both born in Virginia, of undistinguished 
familics—second families, perhaps I should say. Mv mothicr, 
who dicd in my tenth ycar, was of a family of the name of 
Hanks, some of whom now reside in Adams, and others im 
Macon County, Illinois. My paternal grandfather, Abraham 
Lincoln, emigratcd from Rockingham County, Virginia, to 
Kentucky about 1781 or 1782, where a year or two later* he 
was killed by the Indians, not in battle, but by stealth, when 
he was laboring to open a farm in the forest. His ancestors, 
who were Quakers, went to Virginia from Berks County, 
Pennsylvania. An cffort to identify them with the New Eng- 
land family of the same name cnded in nothing more definite 
than a similarity of Christian names in both familics, such 
as Enoch, Levi, Mordecai, Solomon, Abraham, and the like. | 

My father, at the death of his father, was but six years of 
age, and lic grew up literally without education. He removed 
from Kentucky to what is now Spencer County, Indiana, in 
my eighth year. We reached our new home about the time 
the Statc came into the Union. It was a wild region, with 
many bears and other wild animals still in the woods. ‘There 
I grew up. There were some schools, so called, but no qualifi- 
cation was cvcr required of a teacher beyond “readin’, writin’, 
and ciphcrin’” to the rule of three. If a straggler supposed to 
understand Latin happen to sojourn in the neighborhood, he 
was looked upon as a wizard. There was absolutcly nothing 
to excite ambition for cducation. Of course, when I caine of 
age I did not know much. Still, somchow, I could read, write, 


* Modern research indicates that he was probably killed in the spring of 
1786. 

t The connection has been definitely established by more recent genealo. 
ical research. 
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and cipher to the rule of three, but that was all. I have not 
bccn to school since. ‘The little advance I now have upon 
this store of education, I have picked up from time to time 
under the pressure of necessity. 

I was raised to farm work, which I continued till I was 
twenty-two. At twenty-one I came to Ilinois, Macon County. 
Then I got to New Salem, at that time in Sangamon, now in 
\[cnard County, where I remained a ycar as a sort of clerk 
im a store. Then came the Black Tlawk War, and I was 
clected a captain of voluntccrs, a success whicl gave me morc 
pleasure than any I have had since. I wen ‘he campaign, 
was elated, ran for the Icgislature the same yea: (1832), and 
was beaten—the only time I ever have been beaten by the 
people. The next and three succeeding biennial elections | 
was clected to the legislature. I was not a candidate afterward. 
During this legislative period I had studicd law, and removed 
to Springħeld to practise it. In 1846 I was once elected to 
the lower House of Congress. Was not a candidate for re- 
clection. From 1849 to 1854, both inclusive, practised law 
more assiduously than cver before. Always a Whig in politics; 
and generally on the Whig clectoral tickets, making active 
canvasses. Í was losing interest in politics when the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise aroused me again. What I have done 
‘ice then is pretty well known. 

If any personal description of me is thought desirable, it 
may be said I am, in height, six fect four inches, nearly; lean 
in flesh, weighing on an average onc hundred and eighty 
pounds; dark complexion, with coarse black hair and gray 
cves. No other marks or brands recollected. 
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LETTER TO A, JONAS 


Abraham Jonas, an English-born Jew living in Quincy, Illinois, was 
a good friend of Lincoln, as is evidenced by this letter. The book 
to which Lincoln refers is a collection of his debates with Douglas, 
published in Columbus, Ohio, under the title Political Debates 
Between Hon. Abraham Lincoln and Hon. Stephen A. Douglas in 
the Celebrated Campaign of 1858 in Illinois. 


Spnngheld, Feb. 4, 1860 


Hon. A. Jonas 

My pear Sr: Yours of the 3rd inquiring how you can get a 
copy of the debates now being published in Ohio 1s received, 
As you are one of my most valued fricnds, and have compli- 
mented me by the expression of a wish for the book, I propose 
doing myself the honor of presenting you with one, as soon 
as I can. By the arrangement our Ohio friends have made with 
the publishers, I am to have onc hundred copies gratis. When 
I shall receive them I will send you one by express. I under 
stand they will not be out before March and I probably shall 
be absent about that time, so that you must not be disap- 
pointed if you do not receive yours before about the middle 
of the month. 
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ADDRESS AT COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK 


This speech was one of thie greatest cfforts of Lincoln’s career—a 
keystone in the edifice of his writings and his attitudes toward the 
life-long struggle in which he was engaged. It was his first impor- 
tant and widely publicized appearauce before an Eastern audience. 
He chose his words carcfullv, using as a starting point Douglas's 
statement that the founders of the nation had known what they 
were doing about slavery when they had created the American 
Government. The first part of the spcech is an claborate historical 
survey, much in the nature of the Pcoria address of Octobcr 16, 
1Sc4: the second part deals with issues that were before the coun- 
try in 1860. He pleads with the Southern people for a better 
understanding; he repudiates Joli Brown; he tries to free the 
central core of Ins party from the charge that some of its more 
radical abolitionist members had made use of Helper’s book, 
The Impending Crisis of the South, as an argument to serve their 
cause. Helper was a Southerner of poor-white origin who had writ- 
fen a book to show that slavery was a bad thing for the white 
people of the South. His book had precipitated a quarrel at the 
opening of Congress in December. It had gained enormously from 
this publicity, and at the time Lincoln spoke at Cooper Union, it 
had become the national best seller of the day. Lincoln goes out 
of his way during his address to state the conservative poiut of 
view represented by men like himself in the Republican party. 
Nevertheless, the patience and the nerves of the people of the 
North had become so irritated by the South’s attitude that Lincoln 
himself, even in making a conservative speech, expresses some of 
this irritation. He closes with an appcal to the people of the North 
to stand fast and not to Ict themselves be frightened out of their 
belicf m the rightness of their own cause. The audience before 
which he spoke was a very distinguished one, although a snowstorm 


had cut down attendance to fifteen hundred. William Cullen 
Bryant introduced the speaker, whose new suit of clothes had 
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become badly creased from packing. A member of the committee 
in charge of the arrangements wrote of him: “His form and man- 
ner were indeed very odd, and we thought him the most unpre- 
possessing public man we had ever met.” Yet at the conclusion of 
the address, Noah Brooks, writing for the ‘Tribune, said: “No man 
ever made such an impression on his first appeal to a New York 
audience.” 


February 27, 1860 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND FELLOW-Citizens or New York: The 
facts with which I shall deal this evening arc mainly old and 
familiar; nor is there anything new in the general use I shall 
make of them. If there shall be any novelty, it will be in the 
mode of presenting the facts, and the inferences and obscrva- 
tions following that prescutation. In his speech last autunm 
at Columbus, Ohio, as reported in The New-York Times, 
scnator Douglas said: 


Our fathers, when they framed the government under which we 
hive, understood this question just as well, and even better, than 
we do now. 


I fully indorse this, and I adopt it as a text for this discourse. 
I so adopt it because it furnishes a precise and an agreed 
starting-point for a discussion between Republicans and that 
wing of the Democracy headed by Senator Douglas. It simply 
lcaves the inquiry: What was the understanding those fathers 
had of the question mentioned? 

What is the frame of government under which we live? 
The answer must be, “The Constitution of the United 
States.” That Constitution consists of the orginal, framed in 
1787, and under which the present government first went into 
operation, and twelve subsequently framed amendments, the 
first ten of which were framed in 178ọ. 

Who were our fathers that framed the Constitution? !. 
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suppose the “thirty-nine” who signed the original instrument 
may be fairly called our fathers who framed that part of the 
present government. It is almost cxactly truc to say they 
framed it, and it is altogether truc to say they fairly repre- 
sented the opinion and scutiment of the wholc nation at that 
time. Their names, being familiar to nearly all, and acccssible 
to quite all, need not now be repeated. 

I take these “thirty-nine,” for the present, as being “our 
fathers who framed the government under which we live.” 
What is the question which, according to the text, thosc 
fathers undcrstood “just as well, and even better, than we do 
now’? 

It is this: Does the proper division of local from Fcderal 
authority, or anything in the Constitution, forbid our Federal 
Government to control as to slavery in our Federal Terri- 
torics? 

Upon this, Senator Douglas holds the affirmative, and Re- 
publicans the negative. This affirmation and denial form an 
issuc; and this issuc—this qucstion—is precisely what the text 
declarcs our fathers understood “better than we.” Let us now 
mquire whether the “thirty-ninc,” or any of them, ever acted 
upon this question; and if they did, how they acted upon it— 
how they expressed that better understanding. In 1784, three 
vears before the Constitution, the United States then owning 
the Northwestern Territory, and no othcr, the Congress of the 
Confederation had before them the question of prohibiting 
slavery in that Territory; and four of the “thirty-nine” who 
afterward framed the Constitution were in that Congress, 
and voted on that question. Of these, Roger Shcrman, 
Thomas Mifflin, and Hugh Williamson voted for the prohibi- 
tion, thus showing that, in their understanding, no line di- 
viding local from Federal authority, nor anything else, prop- 
erly forbade the Federal Government to control as to slavery 
m Federal territory. The othcr of the four, James McHenry, 
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voted against the prohibition, showing that for some cause 
he thought it improper to vote for it. 

In 1787, still before the Constitution, but while the con- 
vention was in session framing it, and while the Northwestern 
Territory still was the only Territory owned by the United 
States, the same question of prohibiting slavery in the ‘Tern- 
tory again came before the Congress of the Confederation; 
and two more of the “thirty-nine” who afterward signed the 
Constitution were in that Congress, and voted on the qucs- 
tion. They were William Blount and William Few; and they 
both voted for thc prohibition—thus showing that in their 
understanding no line dividing local from Federal authority, 
nor anything else, properly forbade the Fedcral Government 
to control as to slavery in Iedcral territory. This time the pro- 
hibition became a law, being part of what is now well knowr 
as the ordinance of ’87. 

The question of Federal control of slavery in the Terri 
tories seems not to have been directly before the convention 
which framed the original Constitution; and hence it is not 
recorded that the “thirty-nine,” or any of them, while en. 
gaged on that instrument, expressed any opinion on that pre 
cise question. 

In 1789, by the first Congress which sat under the Constitu 
tion, an act was passed to enforce the ordinance of ’87, includ. 
ing the prohibition of slavery in the Northwestern Termitory, 
The bill for this act was reported by one of the “thirty-nine” 
—Thomas Fitzsimmons, then a member of the House of Rep- 
rescntatives from Pennsylvania. It went through all its stages 
without a word of opposition, and finally passed both branchics 
without ayes and nays, which is equivalent to a unanimous 
passage. In this Congress there were sixteen of the thirty-nine 
fathers who framed the original Constitution. They were Johu 
Langdon, Nicholas Gilman, Wm. S. Johnson, Roger Sherman, 
Robert Morris, Thos. Fitzsimmons, William Few, Abraham 
Baldwin, Rufus King, William Paterson, George Clymer, 
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Richard Bassett, George Read, Pierce Butler, Daniel Carroll 
and James Madison. 

This shows that, in their understanding, no line dividing 
Jocal from Fedcral authority, nor anything in the Constitu- 
tion, properly forbade Congress to prohibit slavery in the Fed- 
cral territory; else both their fidelity to correct principle, and 
thcir oath to support the Constitution, would have constrained 
them to oppose the prohibition. 

Again, George Washington, another of the “thirty-nine,” 
was then President of the United States and as such approved 
and signed the bill, thus completing its validity as a law, and 
thus showing that, in his understanding, no line dividing local 
from Federal authority, nor anything in the Constitution, for- 
bade the Federal Government to control as to slavery in Fed- 
eral territory. 

No great while after the adoption of the original Constitu- 
tion, North Carolina ceded to the Federal Government the 
country now constituting the State of Tennessee; and a few 
vears later Georgia ceded that which now constitutcs the States 
of Mississippi and Alabama. In both deeds of cession it was 
madc a condition by the ceding States that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should not prohibit slavery in the ceded country. 
Besides this, slavery was then actually in the ceded country. 
Under these circumstances, Congress, on taking charge of 
these countrics, did not absolutely prohibit slavery within 
them. But they did interfere with it—take control of it—even 
therc, to a certain extent. In 1798 Congress organized the 
‘Territory of Mississippi. In the act of organization thcy pro- 
hibited the bringing of slaves into the Territory from any 
place without the United States, by fine, and giving freedom 
to slaves so brought. This act passed both branches of Con- 
gress without yeas and nays. In that Congress were three of 
the “thirty-nine” who framed the original Constitution. They 
were John Langdon, George Read, and Abraham Baldwin. 
They all probably voted for it. Certainly they would have 
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placed their opposition to it upon record if, in their under- 
standing, any line dividing local from Federal authority, or 
anything in the Constitution, properly forbade the Federal 
Government to control as to slavery in Federal territory. 

In 1803 the Federal Government purchased the Louisiana 
country. Our former territorial acquisitions came from ccrtain 
of our own States; but this Louisiana country was acquired 
from a foreign nation. In 1804 Congress gave a territorial or- 
ganization to that part of it which now constitutes the State 
of Louisiana. New Orlcans, lying within that part, was an old 
and comparatively large city. There were other considerable 
towns and settlements, and slavery was extensively and thor- 
oughly intermingled with the people. Congress did not, in the 
Territorial Act, prohibit slavery; but they did interfere with 
it—take control of it—in a morc marked and extensive way 
than they did in the case of Mississippi. The substance of the 
provision therein made in relation to slaves was: 

1st. That no slave should be imported into the Territory 
from foreign parts. 

2d. That no slave should be carried into it who had been 
imported into the United Statcs since the first day of May, 
1798. 

3d. That no slave should be carried into it, except by the 
owner, and for his own usc as a settler; the penalty in all the 
cases being a fine upon the violator of the law, and freedom to 
the slave. 

This act also was passed without ayes or nays. In the Con- 
gress which passed it there were two of the “thirty-nine.” ‘They 
were Abraham Baldwin and Jonathan Dayton. As stated in the 
case of Mississippi, it is probable they both voted for it. They 
would not have allowed it to pass without recording thcir op- 
position to it if, in their understanding, it violated cither the 
line properly dividing local from Federal authority, or any pro- 
vision of the Constitution. 

In 1819-20 came and passed the Missouri question. Many 
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votcs were taken, by yeas and nays, in both branches of Con- 
press, upon the various phascs of the general question. Two of 
the “thirty-nine’—Rufus King and Charlcs Pinckney—were 
members of that Congress. Mr. King stcadily voted for slavery 
prohibition and against all compromiscs, while Mr. Pinckney 
as steadily voted against slavery prohibition and against all 
compromises. By this, Mr. King showed that, in his under- 
standing, no line dividing local from Federal authority, nor 
anything in the Constitution, was violated by Congress pro- 
hibiting slavery in Federal territory; while Mr. Pinckney, by 
his votes, showed that, in his understanding, there was some 
sufficient reason for opposing such prohibition in that case. 

‘The cases I have mentioncd are the only acts of the “thirty- 
nine,” or of any of them, upon the direct issuc, which I have 
been able to discover. 

To enumerate the persons who thus acted as being four in 
1784, two in 1787, scventcen in 1789, three in 1798, two in 
1804, and two in 1819-20, there would be thirty of them. But 
this would be counting John Langdon, Roger Sherman, Wil- 
liam Few, Rufus King, and Gcorge Read cach twice, and 
Abraham Baldwin three times. ‘The truc number of those of 
the “thirty-nine” whom I have shown to have acted upon the 
question which, by the text, they understood better than we, 
is twenty-three, leaving sixteen not shown to have acted upon 
it in any way. 

Here, then, we have twenty-three out of our thirty-nine 
fathers “who framed the government under which we live,” 
who have, upon their official responsibility and thcir corporal 
oaths, acted upon the very question which the text affirms 
they “understood just as well, and even better, than we do 
now”; and twenty-one of them—a clear majority of the whole 
“thirty-nine”—so acting upon it as to make them guilty of 
gross political impropriety and wilful perjury if, in their un- 
derstanding, any proper division between local and Fedcral 
authority, or anything in the Constitution they had made 
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themselves, and sworn to support, forbade the Federal Gov- 
ernment to control as to slavery in the Federal ‘Territories. 
Thus the twenty-one acted; and, as actions speak louder than 
words, so actions under such responsibility speak still louder. 

Two of the twenty-three voted against congressional prohibi- 
tion of slavery in the Fedcral Territorics, in the instances in 
which they acted upon the question. But for what reasons they 
so voted is not known. They may have done so because they 
thought a proper division of local from Federal authority, or 
some provision or principle of the Constitution, stood in the 
way; or they may, without any such question, have voted 
against the prohibition on what appeared to them to be suff- 
cient grounds of expedicncy. No onc who has sworn to sup- 
port the Constitution can conscientiously vote for what he 
understands to be an unconstitutional measure, however ex 
pedient he may think it; but one may and ought to vote against 
a measure which he dcems constitutional if, at the same time, 
he deems it inexpedient. It, thereforc, would be unsafe to sct 
down cven the two who voted against the prohibition as hav- 
ing done so because, in their understanding, any proper divi- 
sion of local from Federal authority, or anything in the 
Constitution, forbade the Fcdcral Government to control as to 
slavery in Federal territory. 

The remaining sixteen of the “thirty-nine,” so far as I have 
discovered, have Icft no record of their understanding upon 
the direct question of Federal control of slavery in the Federal 
Territories. But therc is much reason to believe that their un- 
derstanding upon that question would not have appeared 
different from that of thcir twenty-three compeers, had it been 
manifested at all. 

For the purpose of adhering rigidly to the text, I have pur- 
posely omitted whatever understanding may have been mani- 
fested by any person, however distinguished, other than the 
thirty-nine fathers who framed the original Constitution; and, 
for the same reason, I have also omitted whatever understand- 
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ing may have been manifested by any of the “thirty-nine” even 
on any other phase of the gencral question of slavery. If we 
should look into their acts and declarations on those other 
phascs, as the forcign slave trade, and the morality and policy 
of slavery generally, it would appcar to us that on the direct 
qucstion of Federal control of slavery in Federal Territories, 
the sixteen, if they had acted at all, would probably have acted 
just as the twenty-three did. Among that sixteen were several 
of the most noted antislavery men of those times—as Dr. 
Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, and Gouverneur Morris—while 
there was not one now known to have been otherwise, unless 
it may be John Rutledge, of South Carolina. 

The sum of the whole is that of our thirty-nine fathers who 
framed the original Constitution, twenty-one—a clear ma- 
jority of the whole—certainly understood that no proper di- 
vision of local from Federal authority, nor any part of the Con- 
stitution, forbade the I’ederal Government to control slavery in 
the Federal Territories; while all the rest had probably the 
same understanding. Such, unquestionably, was the under- 
standing of our fathers who framed the original Constitution; 
and the text affirms that they understood the question “better 
than we.” 

But, so far, I have been considering the understanding of 
the question manifested by the framers of the original Consti- 
tution. In and by the original instrument, a mode was pro- 
vided for amending it; and, as I have already stated, the present 
frame of “the government under which we live” consists of 
that original, and twelve amendatory articles framed and 
adopted since. Those who now insist that Federal control of 
slavery in Federal Territories violates the Constitution, point 
us to the provisions which they suppose it thus violates; and, 
as I understand, they all fix upon provisions in these amenda- 
tory articles, and not in the original instrument. The Supreme 
Court, in the Dred Scott case, plant themsclvcs upon the 
Fifth Amendment, which provides that no person shall be 
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deprived of “life, liberty, or property without due process of 
law”; while Senator Douglas and his peculiar adherents plant 
themselves upon the Tenth Amendment, providing that “the 
powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion” “are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.” 

Now, it so happens that these amendments were framed by 
the first Congress which sat under the Constitution—the iden- 
tical Congress which passed the act, already mentioned, en- 
forcing the prohibition of slavery in the Northwestern Terri- 
tory. Not only was it the samc Congress, but they were the 
identical, same individual men who, at the same session, and 
at the same time within the scssion, had under consideration, 
and in progress toward maturity, these constitutional amend- 
ments, and this act prohibiting slavery in all the territory the 
natton then owned. The constitutional amendments were in- 
troduced before, and passed after, the act enforcing the ordi- 
nance of ’8~; so that, during the whole pendency of the act to 
enforce the ordinance, the constitutional amendments werc 
also pending. 

The seventy-six members of that Congress, including sixteen 
of the framers of the original Constitution, as before statcd., 
were preémincntly our fathers who framed that part of “the 
government under which we live” which is now claimed as 
forbidding the Federal Government to control slavery in the 
Federal Territorics. 

Is it not a little presumptuous in any one at this day to 
affirm that the two things which that Congress deliberately 
framed, and carricd to maturity at the same time, are abso- 
lutely inconsistent with each other? And does not such affirma- 
tion become impudently absurd when coupled with the other 
afhrmation, from the same mouth, that those who did the two 
things alleged to be inconsistent, understood whether they 
really were inconsistent better than we—bctter than he who 
affirms that they are inconsistent? 

It is surely safe to assume that the thirty-nine framers of the 
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original Constitution, and the seventy-six members of the Con- 
gress which framed the amendments thereto, taken together, 
do certainly include those who may be fairly called “our fathers 
who framed the government under which we live.” And so 
assuming, I defy any man to show that any one of them ever, 
in his whole life, declared that, in his understanding, any 
proper division of local from Federal authority, or any part of 
the Constitution, forbade the Federal Government to control 
as to slavery in the Federal Territories. I go a step further. I 
defy any one to show that any living man in the whole world 
ever did, prior to the beginning of the present century (and | 
might almost say prior to the beginning of the last half of the 
present century ), declare that, in his understanding, any proper 
division of local from Federal authority, or any part of the 
Constitution, forbade the Federal Government to control as 
to slavery in the Federal Territories. To those who now so 
declare I give not only “our fathers who framed the govern- 
ment under which we live,” but with them all other living men 
within the century im which it was framed, among whom to 
search, and they shall not be able to find the evidence of a 
single man agreeing with them. 

Now, and here, Ict me guard a little against being misunder- 
stood. I do not mean to say we are bound to follow implicitly 
in whatever our fathers did. To do so would be to discard all 
the lights of current expericncc—to reject all progress, all im- 
provement. What I do say is that if we would supplant the 
opinions and policy of our fathers in any case, we should do so 
upon evidence so conclusive, and argument so clear, that even 
their great authority, fairly considcred and weighed, cannot 
stand; and most surcly not in a case whereof we ourselves de- 
clare they understood the question better than we. 

If any man at this day sincerely believes that a proper di- 
vision of local from Federal authority, or any part of the Con- 
stitution, forbids the Federal Government to control as to 
slavery in the Federal ‘Territories, he is right to say so, and to 
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enforce his position by all truthful evidence and fair argument 
which he can. But he has no right to mislead others, who have 
less access to history, and less leisure to study it, into the false 
behcf that “our fathers who framed the government under 
which we live” were of the samc opinion—thus substituting 
falschood and deception for truthful evidence and fair argu- 
ment. If any man at this day sincercly believes “our fathers 
who framed the government under which we live” used and 
applied principles, in other cases, which ought to have led them 
to understand that a proper division of local from Federal 
authority, or some part of the Constitution, forbids the Fed- 
eral Government to control as to slavery in the Fcdcral Terri- 
tories, he is nght to say so. But he should, at the same time, 
brave the responsibility of declaring that, in his opinion, he 
understands their principles better than they did themselves, 
and especially should he not shirk that responsibility by assert- 
ing that they “understood the question just as well, and even 
better, than we do now.” 

But enough! Let all who believe that “our fathers who 
framed the government under which we live understood this 
question just as well, and even better, than we do now,” speak 
as they spoke, and act as they acted upon it. This is all Rc- 
publicans ask—all Republicans desirc—in relation to slavery. 
As those fathers marked it, so Ict it be again marked, as an evil 
not to be extended, but to be tolerated and protected only 
because of and so far as its actual presence among us makcs 
that toleration and protection a necessity. Let all the guaran- 
ties those fathers gave it be not grudgingly, but fully and fairly, 
maintained. For this Republicans contend, and with this, so 
far as I know or belicve, they will be content. 

And now, if they would listen—as I suppose they will not— 
I would address a few words to the Southern people. 

I would say to them: You consider yourselves a reasonable 
and a just people; and I consider that in the general qualities 
of reason and justice you are not inferior to any other people 
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Still, when you speak of us Republicans, you do so only to de- 
nounce us as reptiles, or, at the best, as no better than outlaws. 
You will grant a hearing to pirates or murderers, but nothing 
like it to “Black Republicans.” In all your contentions with 
onc another, each of you deems an unconditional condemna- 
tion of “Black Republicanism” as the first thing to be at- 
tended to. Indeed, such condemnation of us seems to be an 
indispensable prerequisite—license, so to speak—among you to 
be admitted or permitted to spcak at all. Now can you or not 
be prevailed upon to pause and to consider whether this is 
quite just to us, or even to yourselves? Bring forward your 
charges and specifications, and then be paticnt long enough to 
hear us deny or justify. 

You say we are sectional. We deny it. That makes an issuc; 
and the burden of proof is upon you. You produce your proof; 
and what is it? Why, that our party has no cxistence in your 
scction—gcts no votes in your section. The fact is substantially 
true; but docs it prove tlic issuc? If it docs, then in case we 
should, without change of principle, begin to get votes in your 
section, we should thereby cease to be sectional. You cannot 
escape this conclusion; and vet, are you willing to abide by it? 
If vou arc, you will probably soon find that we havc ceased to 
be sectional, for we shall gct votes in your section this very 
vear. You will then begin to discover, as the truth plainly is, 
that your proof does not touch the issue. ‘The fact that we get 
no votes in your scction is a fact of your making, and not of 
ours. And if there be fault in that fact, that fault is primarily 
vouts, and remains so until you show that we repel you bv 
some wrong principle or practice. If we do repel you by any 
wrong principle or practice, the fault is ours; but this brings 
vou to where you ought to have started—to a discussion of the 
right or wrong of our principle. If our principle, put in prac- 
tice, would wrong your section for the benefit of ours, or for 
any other object, then our principle, and we with it, are sec- 
tional, and are justly opposed and denounced as such. Meet us, 
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then, on the question of whether our principle, put in practice, 
would wrong your scction; and so meet us as if it were possible 
that something may be said on our side. Do vou accept the 
challenge? No! ‘Then you really believe that tuc principle 
which “our fathers who framed the government under which 
we live” thought so clearly nght as to adopt it, and indorse it 
again and again, upon their ofhcial oaths, is in fact so clearly 
wrong as to demand vour condemnation without a moment's 
consideration. 

Some of you delight to flaunt in our faces the warning 
against sectional partics given by Washington in his Farewell 
Address. Less than cight years before Washington gave that 
warning, he had, as President of the United States, approved 
and signed an act of Congress enforcing the prohibition of 
slavery in the Northwestern Territory, which act embodied 
the policy of the government upon that subject up to and at 
the very moment he penned that warning; and about onc year 
after he penncd it, he wrote Lafayctte that he considered that 
prohibition a wise mcasurc, expressing in the same connection 
his hope that we should at some time have a confederacy of 
free States. 

Bearing this in mind, and secing that scctionalism has since 
ariscn upon this same subjcct, is that warning a weapon in 
your hands against us, or in our hands against you? Could 
Washington himsclf speak, would he cast the blame of that 
sectionalism upon us, who sustain his policy, or upon you, who 
repudiate it? We respect that warning of Washington, and we 
commend it to you, together with his example pointing to the 
right application of it. 

But you say you are conservative—emincntly conservative-- 
while we are revolutionary, destructive, or something of the 
sort. What is conservatism? Is it not adherence to the old and 
tried, against the new and untricd? We stick to, contend for, 
the identical old policy on the point in controversy which was 
adopted by “our fathers who framed the government undcr 
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which we live”; while you with one accord reject, and scout, 
and spit upon that old policy, and insist upon substituting 
something new. True, you disagree among yourselves as to 
what that substitute shall be. You are divided on new propo- 
sitions and plans, but you arc unanimous in rejecting and de- 
nouncing the old policy of the fathers. Some of you arc for 
reviving the forcign slave trade; some for a congressional slave 
code for the ‘Territories; some for Congress forbidding the 
Territories to prohibit slavery within their limits; some for 
maintaining slavery in the Territories through the judiciary; 
some for the “gur-reat pur-tinciple” that “1f one man would 
cnslave anothcr, no third man should object,” fantastically 
called “popular sovereignty’; but never a man among you is in 
favor of Federal prohibition of slavery in Federal Territories, 
according to the practice of “our fathers who framed the gov- 
crnment under which we live.” Not one of all your various 
plans can show a precedent or an advocate in the century 
within which our government originated. Consider, then, 
whether your claim of conservatism for yourselves, and your 
charge of destructiveness against us, are based on the most 
clear and stable foundations. 

Again, you say we have made the slavery question more 
prominent than it formcrly was. We deny it. We admit that 
it is more prominent, but we deny that we made it so. It was 
not we, but you, who discarded the old policy of the fathers. 
Wc resisted, and still resist, your innovation; and thence comes 
the greater promincnce of the question. Would you have that 
question reduced to its former proportions? Go back to that 
old policy. What has been will be again, under the samc con- 
ditions. If you would have the peace of the old times, readopt 
the precepts and policy of the old times. 

You charge that we stir up insurrections among your slaves. 
We deny it; and what is your proof? Harper’s Ferry! John 
Brown!! John Brown was no Republican; and you have failed 
to implicate a single Republican in his Harper’s Ferry enter- 
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prise. If any member of our party is guilty in that matter, you 
know it, or you do not know it. If you do know it, you are 
inexcusable for not designating the man and proving the fact. 
If you do not know it, you are inexcusable for asserting it, and 
especially for persisting in the assertion after you have tried and 
failcd to make the proof. You need not be told that persisting 
in a charge which one docs not know to be true, is simply 
malicious slandcr. 

Some of vou admit that no Republican designedly aided or 
encouraged the Harper’s Ferry affair, but still insist that our 
doctrines and declarations necessarily lead to such results. We 
do not bclicve it. We know we hold no doctrine, and make no 
declaration, which were not held to and made by “our fathers 
who framed the government under which we live.” You never 
dealt fairly by us in relation to this affair. When it occurred, 
some important State elections were ncar at hand, and you 
were in cvident glee with the belief that, by charging the blame 
upon us, you could gct an advantage of us in those elections. 
‘The elections came, and your expectations were not quite ful- 
filled. Every Republican man knew that, as to himself at Icast, 
your charge was a slander, and he was not much inclined by it 
to cast his vote in your favor. Republican doctrines and 
declarations are accompanied with a continual protest against 
any interference whatever with your slaves, or with you about 
your slaves. Surcly, this does not encourage them to revolt. 
Truc, we do, in common with “our fathers who framed the 
government under which we live,’ declare our belicf that 
slavery is wrong; but the slaves do not hear us declare even 
this. For anything we say or do, the slaves would scarcely know 
there is a Republican party. I believe they would not, in fact, 
gcncrally know it but for your misrepresentations of us in thcit 
hearing. In your political contests among yourselves, each fac- 
tion charges the other with sympathy with Black Republican- 
ism; and then, to give point to the charge, defines Black 
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Republicanism to simply be insurrection, blood, and thunder 
among the slaves. 

Slave insurrections are no more common now than they 
were before the Republican party was organized. What in- 
duced the Southampton insurrection, twenty-cight ycars ago, 
in which at Icast thrce times as many lives were lost as at 
Harper’s Ferry? You can scarcely stretch your very clastic fancy 
to the conclusion that Southampton was “got up by Black Re: 
publicanism.” In the present state of things in the Unitcd 
States, I do not think a gencral, or even a very extensive, slave 
insurrection is possible. ‘he indispensable concert of action 
cannot be attained. ‘The slaves have no means of rapid com- 
munication; nor can incendiary freemen, black or white, sup- 
ply it. The explosive materials are everywhere in parcels; but 
there neither are, nor can be supplied, the indispensable con- 
necting trains. 

Much is said by Southern people about the affection of 
slaves for their mastcrs and mustresscs; and a part of it, at Icast, 
is true. A plot for an uprising could scarccly be devised and 
communicated to twenty individuals before some onc of them, 
to save the life of a favorite master or mistress, would divulge 
it. This is the rule; and the slave revolution in Hayti was not 
an exception to it, but a case occurring under peculiar circum- 
stances. The gunpowder plot of British history, though not 
connected with slaves, was more in point. In that casc, only 
about twenty were admitted to the secret; and yet one of them, 
in his anxicty to save a fricnd, betrayed the plot to that fricnd, 
and, by consequence, averted the calamity. Occasional poison. 
ings from the kitchen, and open or stealthy assassinations in 
the ficld, and local revolts extending to a score or so, will con- 
tinue to occur as the natural results of slavery; but no general 
insurrection of slaves, as I think, can happen in this country for 
a long time. Whoever much fears, or much hopes, for such an 
event, will be alike disappointed. 

In the language of Mr. Jefferson, uttered many years ago, 
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“Tt is still in our power to dircct the process of emancipation 
and deportation peaceably, and in such slow degrees, as that 
the evil will wear off insensibly; and their places be, pari passu, 
filled up by free white laborers. If, on the contrary, it is Ieft to 
force itsclf on, human nature must shudder at the prospect 
held up.” 

Mr. Jefferson did not mcan to say, nor do I, that the power 
of emancipation is in the Federal Government. He spoke of 
Virginia; and, as to the powcr of cmancipation, I speak of the 
slavcholding States only. The Federal Government, however, 
as we insist, has the power of restraining the extension of the 
institution—the powcr to insure that a slave insurrection shall 
never occur on any American soil which is now frce from 
slavery. 

John Brown’s effort was peculiar. It was not a slave insur- 
rection. It was an attempt by white men to get up a revolt 
among slaves, in which the slaves refused to participate. In 
fact, it was so absurd that the slaves, with all their ignorance, 
saw plainly enough it could not succeed. That affair, in its 
philosophy, corresponds with the many attempts, related in 
history, at the assassination of kings and emperors. An enthu- 
siast broods over the oppression of a pcople till he fancies him- 
sclf commissioned by Heaven to liberate them. He ventures 
the attempt, which ends in little celse than his own exccution. 
Orsini’s attempt on Louis Napoleon, and John Brown’s at- 
tempt at Harper’s Ferry, were, in their philosophy, precisely 
the same. ‘The cagerness to cast blame on old England in the 
once case, and on New England in the other, docs not disprove 
the sameness of the two things. 

And how much would it avail you, if you could, by the use 
of John Brown, Helper’s book,* and the like, break up the 
Republican organization? ITuman action can be modificd to 
some extent, but human nature cannot be changed. There is a 
judgment and a feeling against slavery in this nation, which 


* Hinton Rowan Helper’s The Impending Crisis of the South. 
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cast at Icast a million and a half of votes. You cannot destroy 
that judgment and fecling—that sentimcnt—by breaking up 
the political organization which rallics around it. You can 
scarccly scatter and disperse an army which has been formed 
into order in the face of your heaviest firc; but if you could, 
how much would you gain by forcing the sentiment which 
created it out of the peaceful channel of the ballot-box into 
some other channel? What would that other channel probablv 
be? Would the number of John Browns be lessened or en- 
larged by the operation? 

But you will break up the Union rather than submit to a 
denial of your constitutional rights. 

That has a somewhat reckless sound; but it would be pal- 
liated, if not fully justified, were we proposing, by the merc 
force of numbers, to deprive you of some right plainly written 
down in the Constitution. But we are proposing no such thing. 

When you make these declarations you have a specific and 
well-understood allusion to an assumed constitutional right of 
yours to take slaves into the Federal ‘Tcrritorics, and to hold 
them there as property. But no such nght is specifically written 
in the Constitution. ‘That instrument is literally silent about 
any such right. We, on the contrary, deny that such a right 
has any existence in the Constitution, even by implication. 

Your purpose, then, plainly stated, is that you will destroy 
the government, unless you be allowed to construc and force 
the Constitution as you please, on all points in dispute bc- 
tween you and us. You will rule or ruin in all events. 

This, plainly stated, is your language. Pcrhaps you will say 
the Supreme Court has decided the disputed constitutional 
question in your favor.* Not quite so. But waiving the lawycr’s 
distinction between dictum and decision, the court has decided 
the question for you in a sort of way. The court has substan- 
tially said, it is your constitutional right to take slaves into the 
Federal ‘Territorics, and to hold them there as property. When 


* In the Dred Scott decision. 
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I say the decision was made in a sort of way, I mean it was 
made in a divided court, by a bare majority of the judges, and 
they not quite agreeing with one another in the reasons for 
making it; that it is so made as that its avowcd supporters 
disagree with one another about its meaning, and that it was 
mainly based upon a mistaken statement of fact—the state- 
cnt in the opinion that “the right of property in a slave is 
distinctly and expressly afhrmed in the Constitution.” 

An inspection of the Constitution will show that the right 
of property in a slave is not “distinctly and expressly affirmed” 
in it. Bear in mind, the judges do not pledge their judicial 
opinion that such night is impliedly affirmed in the Constitu- 
tion; but they pledge their veracity that it is “distinctly and 
expressly” affirmed there—“distinctly,” that 1s, not mingled 
with anything clse—“expressly,” that is, in words meaning just 
that, without the aid of any infcrence, and susceptible of no 
other meaning. 

If they had only pledged their judicial opinion that such 
right is afhrmcd in the instrument by implication, it would be 
open to others to show that ncither the word “slave” nor 
“slavery” is to be found in the Constitution, nor the word 
“property” cvcn, in any conncction with language alluding to 
the things slave, or slavery; and that wherever in that instru- 
ment the slave is alluded to, he is called a “person”; and wher- 
ever his master’s legal right in relation to him is alluded to, it 
is spoken of as “‘service or labor which may be due”—as a debt 
pavable in service or labor. Also it would be open to show, by 
contemporaneous history, that this mode of alluding to slaves 
and slavery, instead of spcaking of them, was employed on 
purpose to exclude from the Constitution the idca that there 
could be property in man. 

To show all this is easy and certain. 

When this obvious mistake of the judges shall be brought 
to their notice, is it not reasonable to expect that they will 
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withdraw the mistaken statement, and reconsider the conclu- 
sion based upon it? 

And then it is to be remembered that “our fathers who 
framed the government under which we live’—the men who 
made the Constitution—dccided this same constitutional ques- 
tion in our favor long ago: decided it without division among 
themsclves when making the decision; without division among 
themselves about the meaning of it after it was made, and, so 
far as any evidencc is left, without basing it upon any mis- 
taken statcment of facts. 

Under all these circumstances, do you really feel yourselves 
justificd to break up this government unless such a court de- 
cision as yours is shall be at once submitted to as a conclusive 
and final rule of political action? But you will not abide the 
clection of a Republican president! In that supposed event, 
you say, you will destroy the Union; and then, you say, the 
great crime of having destroyed it will be upon us! That is cool. 
A highwayman holds a pistol to my car, and mutters through 
his teeth, “Stand and deliver, or I shall kill you, and then you 
will be a murderer!” 

To be sure, what the robber demanded of me—my moncy— 
was my own; and I had a clear nght to keep it; but it was no 
more my own than my vote is my own; and the threat of 
death to me, to extort my moncy, and the threat of destruc- 
tion to the Union, to extort my vote, can scarcely be distin- 
guished in principle. 

A few words now to Republicans. It is exceedingly desira- 
ble that all parts of this great Confederacy shall be at peace, 
and in harmony once with another. Let us Republicans do our 
part to have it so. Even though much provoked, let us do 
nothing through passion and ill temper. Even though the 
Southern pcople will not so much as listen to us, let us calmly 
consider their demands, and yield to them if, in our deliberate 
view of our duty, we possibly can. Judging by all they say and 
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do, and by the subject and nature of their controversy with 
us, lct us determine, if we can, what will satisfy them. 

Will they be satisficd if the Territories be unconditionally 
surrendered to them? We know they will not. In all their pres- 
ent complaints against us, the Territorics are scarcely men- 
tioned. Invasions and insurrections are the rage now. Will it 
satisfy them if, in the future, we have nothing to do with inva- 
sions and insurrections? We know it will not. We so know, 
because we know we never had anything to do with invasions 
and insurrections; and yet this total abstaining docs not ex- 
empt us from the charge and the denunciation. 

The question recurs, What will satisfy them? Simply this: 
we must not only let them alone, but we must somchow con- 
vince them that we do lct them alone. This, we know by ex- 
perience, is no easy task. We have been so trying to convince 
them from the very beginning of our organization, but with 
no success. In all our platforms and speeches we have con- 
stantly protested our purpose to lcet them alonc; but this has 
had no tendency to convince them. Alike unavailing to con- 
vince them is the fact that they have never detected a man of 
us in any attempt to disturb them. 

These natural and apparently adequate means all failing, 
what will convince them? This, and this only: cease to call 
slavery wrong, and join them in calling it right. And this must 
be done thoroughly—done in acts as well as in words. Silence 
will not be tolerated—we must place ourselves avowedly with 
them. Senator Douglas’s new scdition law must be enacted and 
enforced, suppressing all declarations that slavery is wrong, 
whether made in politics, in presscs, in pulpits, or in private. 
We must arrest and return their fugitive slaves with greedy 
pleasure. We must pull down our Free-State constitutions. 
‘The whole atmosphere must be disinfected from all taint of 
opposition to slavery, before they will cease to believe that all 
their troubles proceed from us. 

J am guite aware they do not state their case precisely in 
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this way. Most of them would probably say to us, “Let us 
alone; do nothing to us, and say what you plecase about slav- 
cry.” But we do let them alonc—have never disturbed them— 
so that, after all, it is what we say which dissatisfies them. ‘They 
will continue to accuse us of doing, until we cease saying. 

I am also awarc they have not as yct in terms demanded 
the overthrow of our Free-State constitutions. Yet those con- 
stitutions declare the wrong of slavery with morc solemn cm- 
phasis than do all other sayings against it; and when all these 
other sayings shall have been silenced, the overthrow of these 
constitutions will be demanded, and nothing be Icft to resist 
the demand. It is nothing to the contrary that they do not 
demand the whole of this just now. Demanding what they do, 
and for the rcason they do, they can voluntarily stop nowhcre 
short of this consummation. Holding, as they do, that slavery 
is morally right and socially elevating, thcy cannot cease to 
demand a full national recognition of it as a legal right and a 
social blessing. 

Nor can we justifiably withhold this on any ground save our 
conviction that slavery is wrong. If slavery is right, all words, 
acts, laws, and constitutions against it are themsclves wrong, 
and should be silenced and swept away. If it is right, we cannot 
justly object to its nationality—its universality; if it is wrong, 
they cannot justly insist upon its extension—its enlargement. 
All they ask we could readily grant, if we thought slavery 
right; all we ask they could as readily grant, if they thought it 
wrong. Their thinking it right and our thinking it wrong is the 
precise fact upon which depends the whole controversy. Think- 
ing it right, as they do, they arc not to blame for desiring its 
full recognition as being right; but thinking it wrong, as we 
do, can we yicld to them? Can we cast our votes with their 
view, and against our own? In view of our moral, social, and 
political responsibilitics, can we do this? 

Wrong as we think slavery 1s, we can yct afford to Ict it 
alone whcre it is, because that much is due to the necessity 
arising from its actual presence in the nation; but can we, whilc 
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our votes will prevent it, allow it to spread into the national 
‘Territories, and to overrun us here in these free States? If our 
sense of duty forbids this, then lct us stand by our duty fear- 
lessly and effectively. Let us be diverted by nonc of those 
sophistical contrivances wherewith we arc so industriously 
plied and belabored—contrivances such as groping for some 
middle ground between the right and the wrong: vain as the 
scarch for a man who should be ncither a living man nor a 
dead man; such as a policy of “don’t care” on a question about 
which all true men do carc; such as Union appeals beseeching 
true Union men to yield to Disunionists, reversing the divine 
rule, and calling, not the sinners, but the nglitcous to repent: 
ance; such as invocations to Washington, imploring men to 
unsay what Washington said and undo what Washington did. 

Neither Ict us be slandercd from our duty by false accusa- 
tions against us, nor frightened from it by menaces of destruc 
tion to the government, nor of dungcons to ourselves. Let us 
have faith that nght makes might, and in that faith let us to 
the end dare to do our duty as we understand it. 


FROM A SPEECH AT NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


After his address at Cooper Union, Lincoln went on through New 
England to make a speaking tour there. At New Haven he de- 
livered his celebrated statement approving of labor’s nght to strike. 


March 6, 1860 


ANOTHER specimen of this busliwhacking—that “shce strike.” 
Now be it understood that I do not pretend to know all about 
the matter. I am mercly going to speculate a little about some 
of its phases, and at the outsct I am glad to sce that a system 
of labor prevails in New England under which laborers can 
strike when they want to, where they are not obligcd to work 
under all circumstances, and are not tied down and obliged to 
labor whether you pay them or not! I like the system which 
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Icts a man quit when he wants to, and wish it might prevail 
everywhere. One of the reasons why I am opposed to slavery 
is just here. What is the true condition of the laborer? I take 
it that it is best for all to lcave each man free to acquire prop- 
erty as fast as he can. Some will get wealthy. I don’t belicve in 
a law to prevent a man from gctting rich; it would do more 
harm than good. So while we do not propose any war upon 
capital, we do wish to allow the humblest man an equal 
chance to get rich with everybody else. When one starts poor, 
as most do in the race of lifc, free society is such that he knows 
he can better his condition; he knows that there is no fixed 
condition of labor for his whole life. I am not ashamed to 
confess that twenty-five years ago I was a hired laborer, maul- 
ing rails, at work on a flatboat—just what might happen to any 
poor man’s son. I want every man to have a chance—and I 
believe a black man is entitled to it—in which he can better 
his condition—when he may look forward and hope to be a 
hired laborer this year and the next, work for himself after- 
ward, and finally to hire men to work for him. That is the true 
system. Up here in New England you have a soil that scarcely 
sprouts black-eyed beans, and yet where will you find wealthy 
men so wealthy, and poverty so rarcly in extremity? There is 
not another such place on earth! I desire that if you get too 
thick here, and find it hard to better your condition on this 
soil, you may have a chance to strike and go somewhere else, 
where you may not be degraded, nor have your family cor- 
rupted by forced rivalry with Negro slaves. . . . 


FROM A LETTER TO MARK W. DELAHAY 


Delahay was a lawyer and a professional politician whom Lincoln 
had known in Illinois. He had gone to Kansas to live, and there 
Lincoln had met him again in December, 1859, while on a speaking 
tour. In this strange letter, Lincoln, after avowing that it is wrong 
to “enter the ring on the money basis,” offers to furnish one hun- 
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dred dollars to Delahay to pay his expenses to the Republican 
Convention at Chicago so he could try to swing Kansas for Lincoln. 
The aftermath of this is interesting: Delahay was not appointed a 
delegate; Lincoln then offered him mozicy to go as a ringside 
booster; after he became President, Lincoln made him Surveyor- 
Gencral of Kansas and Nebraska; in 1863 he made him United 
States District Judge for Kansas—all this against the warnings of 
Ihis friends that Delahay was corrupt. a drunkard and an icompe- 
tcut person. In 1864, Delahay hastily resigned from his judgeship 
just as impeachment procecdings were being brought against him. 
Why Lincoln backed this man again and again has never been 
explained. The strange relationship is one of the unsolved mys- 
teries of Lincolu’s life. 


Springfield, Ill., March 16, 1860 


Dear Deranay: I have just returncd from the East... . I 
sincerely wish you could be elected one of the first Senators 
from Kansas; but how to help you I do not know. If it were 
permissible for me to interfere, I am not personally acquainted 
with a single member of your Legislature. If my known fricnd- 
ship for you could be of any advantage, that friendship was 
abundantly manifested by me last December while in 
Kansas. . . . 

As to your kind wishes for myself, allow me to say I can not 
enter the ring on the money basis—first, because, in the main, 
it is wrong; and sccondly, I have not, and can not get, the 
money. I say, in the main, the usc of moncy is wrong; but for 
certain objects, in a political contest, the use of some, is both 
right and indispensable. With me as with yourself, this long 
struggle has becn onc of great pecuniary loss. I now distinctly 
say this: If you shall be appointed a delegate to Chicago, I 
will furnish one hundred dollars to bear the expenses of the 
trip. 
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LETTER TO EL. STAFFORD 


Lincoln writcs again on the money situation. He has not got, and 
could not raise, ten thousand dollars. 


Springfield, Illinois, March 17, 1860 


Dear Sir: Reaching home on the 14th instant, I found yours 
of the ist. Thanking you very sincerely for your kind purposcs 
toward me, I am compelled to say the money part of the ar- 
rangement you propose is, with me, an impossibility. I could 
not raise ten thousand dollars if it would save me from the 
fate of John Brown. Nor have my fricnds, so far as I know, yet 
reached the point of staking any moncy on my chanccs of suc- 
cess. I wish I could tell you better things, but it is cven so. 


LETTER TO SAMUEL GALLOWAY 


The prospective Republican Presidential nominee candidly ap- 
praises his own chances for election—if nominated. 


Chicago, March 24, 1860 


My Drar Sr: I am here attending a trial in court. Before 
leaving home I received your kind letter of the 15th. Of course 
I am gratified to know I have friends in Ohio who are disposed 
to give me the highest evidence of their friendship and con- 
fidence. Mr. Parrott, of the legislature, had written me to the 
same effect. If I have any chance, it consists mainly in the fact 
that the whole opposition would vote for me, if nominated. 
(1 don’t mean to include the pro-slavery opposition of the 
South, of course.) My name is new in the field, and I suppose 
Į am not the first choice of a very great many. Our policy, 
then, is to give no offense to others—leave them in a mood to 
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come to us if they shall be compelled to give up their first 
love. This, too, is dealing justly with all, and leaving us in a 
mood to support heartily whoever shall be nominated. .. . 


LETTER TO C. F. McNEIL 


Lincoln had been in Chicago attending court; he returned to find 
that he had been criticized in a newspaper article for accepting pay 
for delivering his Cooper Union address. He writes to a friend to 
explain. 


Springfield, April 6, 1860 


Dear Sir: Reaching home yesterday, I found yours of the 23d 
March, inclosing a slip from The MiddIcport Press. It is not 
true that I ever charged anything for a political speech in my 
life; but this much is truc: Last Octobcr I was requested bv 
Icttcr to deliver some sort of speech in Mr. Beecher’s church, 
in Brooklyn—two hundred dollars being offered in the first 
letter. I wrote that I could do it in February, provided thev 
would take a political speech if I could find time to get up no 
other. They agreed; and subsequently I informed them the 
spcech would have to be a political onc. When I reached New 
York, I for the first time learned that the place was changcd to 
“Cooper Institute.” 

I made the speech, and left for New Hampshire, where I 
have a son at school, neither asking for pay, nor having any 
offered me. Three days after, a check for two hundred dollars 
was sent to me at New Hampshire; and I took it, and did not 
know it was wrong. My understanding now is—though I knew 
nothing of it at the time—that they did charge for admittance 
to the Cooper Institute, and that they took in more than twice 
two hundred dollars. 

I have made this explanation to you as a friend; but I wish 
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no explanation made to our enemies. What they want is a 
squabble and a fuss, and that they can have if we explain; and 
they cannot have it if we don't. 

When I returned through New York from New England, I 
was told by the gentlemen who sent me the check that a 
drunken vagabond in the club, having learned something about 
the two hundred dollars, made the exhibition out of which 
the Herald manufactured the article quoted by the Press of 
your town. 

My judgment is, and therefore my request is, that you give 
no denial and no explanation. 


REPLY TO THE COMMITTEE SENT TO NOTIFY 
LINCOLN OF HIS NOMINATION FOR PRESIDENT 


The incredible had happened. The obscure native son of Illinois 
had received the Republican nomination for President at the Chi- 
cago convention on May 18. On the next day, the official nomi- 
nating committce arrived in Springfield to tell Lincoln what he 
already knew. They visited him at his home, calling on him during 
the evening, while a great crowd waitcd in the street, and bonfires 
were lighted to celebrate the event. This is Lincoln's verbal reply 
to the committee. 


Springfield, Illinois, May 21, 1860 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE: I 
tender to you, and through you to the Republican National 
Convention, and all the people represented in it, my pro- 
foundest thanks for the high honor done me, which you now 
formally announce. 

Deeply and even painfully sensible of the great responsi- 
bility which is inseparable from this high honor—a responsi- 
bility which I could almost wish had fallen upon some one of 
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the far more eminent men and experienced statesmen whose 
distinguished names were bcfore the convention—I shall, by 
your leave, consider more fully the rcsolutions of the conven- 
tion, denominated the platform, and without any unnecessary 
or unreasonable delay respond to you, Mr. Chairman, in writ: 
ing, not doubting that the platform will be found satisfactory, 
and the nomination gratcfully accepted. 

And now I will not longer defer the pleasure of taking you, 
and each of you, by the hand. 


LETTER TO GEORGE ASHMUN AND THE 
REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Lincoln writes his ofhcial letter of acceptance, addressing it to 
George Ashmun, president of the Chicago convention, a man to 
whom he was later to address the last bit of writing he ever penned 
(April 14, 1865). 


Springfield, Ilinois, May 23, 1860 


Sır: I accept the nomination tendered me by the convention 
over which you presided, and of which I am formally apprised 
in the Ictter of yourself and others, acting as a committee of 
the convention for that purpose. 

The declaration of principles and sentiments which accom- 
panies your letter mects my approval; and it shall be my care 
not to violate or disregard it in any part. 

Imploring the assistance of Divine Providence, and with 
due regard to the views and feelings of all who were repre- 
sented in the convention—to the rights of all the States and 
Territorics and people of the nation; to the inviolability of the 
Constitution; and the perpetual union, harmony, and pros- 
perity of all—I am most happy to co-operate for the practical 
success of the principles declared by the convention. 
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LETTER TO SAMUEL HAYCRAFT 


Now that Lincoln had become famous through his nomination to 
the Presidency, all sorts of people began writing to him about all 
sorts of things. Haycraft was the clerk of the court at Elizabeth- 
town, Kentucky, and a man interested in preserving records of 
local history. Lincoln gives him some genealogical facts and begins 
a correspondence that was soon to cause him much trouble (see 


June 4, August 16 and August 23, 1860). 


Springfield, Illinois, May 28, 1860 


Dear Sir: In the main you are right about my history. My 
father was Thomas Lincoln, and Mrs. Sally Johnston was his 
second wife. You are mistaken about my mother. Her maiden 
name was Nancy Hanks. I was not born at Elizabethtown, but 
my mother’s first child, a daughter, two years older than my- 
self, and now long since deceased, was. I was born February 
12, 1809, near where Hogginsville | Hodgenville] now is, then 
in Hardin County. I do not think I ever saw you, though | 
very well know who you are—so well that I recognized your 
handwriting, on opening your letter, before I saw the signa- 
ture. My recollection is that Ben Helm was first clerk, that you 
succceded him, that Jack Thomas and William Farleigh grad- 
uated in the same office, and that your handwritings were all 
very similar. Am I night? 

My father has been dead near ten years; but my step-mother, 
(Mrs. Johnston) is still living. 

I am really very glad of your letter, and shall be pleased to 
receive another at any time. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
WRITTEN FOR USE IN PREPARING 
A CAMPAIGN BIOGRAPHY 


Demands for biographical information about the Republican 
nominee were increasing; campaign biographics had to be written. 
aud morc facts about Lincoln’s life were necded. He writes here 
in the third person to give the necessary structure of personal data 
for such works. (Sce also letter to Samuel Galloway, June 19, 1860.) 


June 1, 1860 (circa) 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN was born February 12, 1809, then in 
Hardin, now in the more rccently formed county of La Ruc, 
Kentucky. His father, ‘Thomas, and grandfather, Abraham, 
were born in Rockingham County, Virginia, whither thei 
ancestors had come from Berks County, Pennsylvania. [Tis 
lineage has been traced no farther back than this. The family 
were originally Quakers, though in latcr times they have fallen 
away from the peculiar habits of that people. ‘The grandfather. 
Abraham, had four brothcrs—Isaac, Jacob, John, and ‘Thomas 
So far as known, the descendants of Jacob and John are still 
in Virginia. Isaac went to a place near where Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee join; and his descendants are in that 
region. Thomas came to Kentucky, and aftcr many years dicd 
there, whence his descendants went to Missouri. Abraham, 
grandfather of the subject of this sketch, came to Kentucky, 
and was killed by Indians about the year 1784.* Ie left a 
widow, three sons, and two daughters. The cldest son, Mor- 
decai, remained in Kentucky till late in life, when he removed 
to Hancock County, Illinois, where soon after he died, and 
where several of his descendants still remain. The second son, 
Josiah, removed at an early day to a place on Blue River, now 
* 1786. 
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within Hancock County, Indiana, but no recent information 
of him or his family has been obtained. The eldest sister, 
Mary, married Ralph Crume, and some of her descendants are 
now known to be in Breckenridge County, Kentucky. ‘The 
second sister, Nancy, marricd William Brumfield, and her 
family are not known to have left Kentucky, but there is no 
recent information from them. Thomas, the yovrveest son, and 
father of the present subject, by the early deat: fact his father, 
and very narrow circumstances of his mother, even in child- 
hood was a wandering laboring-boy, and grew up literally with- 
out education. He never did more in the way of writing than 
to bunglingly write his own name. Before he was grown he 
passed one year as a hired hand with his uncle Isaac on 
Watauga, a branch of the Holston River. Getting back into 
Kentucky, and having reached his twenty-eighth year, he mar- 
ried Nancy Hanks—mother of the present subject—in the year 
1806. She also was born in Virginia, and relatives of hers of 
the name of Hanks, and of other names, now reside in Coles, 
in Macon, and in Adams counties, Illinois, and also in Iowa. 
The present subject has no brother or sister of the whole or 
half blood. He had a sister, older than himself, who was grown 
and married, but died many years ago, leaving no child; also 
a brother, younger than himself, who died in infancy. Before 
leaving Kentucky, he and his sister were scent, for short periods, 
to ABC schools, the first kept by Zachanah Riney, and the 
second by Caleb Hazel. 

At this time his father resided on Knob Creek, on the road 
from Bardstown, Kentucky, to Nashville, Tennessee, at a point 
three or three and a half miles south or southwest of Ather- 
ton’s Ferry, on the Rolling Fork. From this place he removed 
to what is now Spencer County, Indiana, in the autumn of 
1816, Abraham then being in his eighth year. This removal 
was partly on account of slavery, but chiefly on account of the 
difhculty in land titles in Kentucky. He settled in an un- 
broken forest, and the clearing away of surplus wood was the 
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ereat task ahead. Abraham, though very young, was large of 
his age, and had an ax put into his hands at once; and from 
that till within his twenty-third ycar he was almost constantly 
handling that most useful instrument—Iess, of course, in plow- 
ing and harvesting seasons. At this place Abraham took an 
early start as a hunter, which was never much improved after- 
ward. A few days before the complction of lus eighth year, in 
the absence of his father, a flock of wild turkeys approached 
the new log cabin, and Abraham with a riflc-gun, standing in- 
side, shot through a crack and killed onc of them. He has 
never since pulled a trigger on any larger game. In the autumn 
of 1818 his mother dicd; and a ycar afterward his father mar- 
tied Mrs. Sally Johnston, at Elizabethtown, Kentucky, a 
widow with three children of her first marriage. She proved a 
good and kind mother to Abraham, and is still living in Coles 
County, Illinois. There were no children of this second mar- 
riage. His father’s residence continued at the same place in 
Indiana till 1830. While here Abraham went to ABC schools 
by littles, kept successively by Andrew Crawford, [William | 
Sweency, and Azcl W. Dorsey. He docs not remember any 
other. The family of Mr. Dorscy now resides in Schuyler 
County, Illinois. Abraham now thinks that the aggregate of all 
his schooling did not amount to onc year. He was never in a 
college or academy as a student, and never inside of a college 
or academy building till since he had a law license. What he 
has in the way of education he has picked up. After he was 
twenty-three and had separated from his father, he studicd 
English grammar—imperfectly, of course, but so as to speak 
and write as well as he now does. He studied and nearly mas- 
tered the six books of Euclid since he was a member of Con- 
gress. He regrets his want of education, and does what he can 
to supply the want. In his tenth ycar he was kicked by a horsc, 
and apparently killed for a time. When he was nincteen, still 
residing in Indiana, he madc his first trip upon a flatboat to 
New Orleans. He was a hired hand merely, and he and a son 
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of the owner, without other assistance, made the trip. The 
nature of part of the “cargo-load,” as it was called, made it 
necessary for them to linger and trade along the sugar coast; 
and onc night thcy were attacked by seven Negroes with in- 
tent to kill and rob them. They were hurt some in the meléc, 
but succecded in driving the Negroes from the boat, and then 
“cut cable,” “weighed anchor,” and Icft. 

March 1, 1839, Abraham, having just complcted his twenty- 
first ycar, his father and family, with the famihes of the two 
daughters and sons-in-law of his stepmother, Icft the old home- 
stead in Indiana and came to Illinois. Their mode of con- 
veyance was wagons drawn by ox-tcams, and Abraham drove 
ouc of the teams. ‘They reached the county of Macon, and 
stopped there some time within the same month of March. 
His father and family scttled a new place on the north side of 
the Sangamon River, at the junction of thec timberland and 
prairic, about ten miles westerly from Decatur. Here they 
built a log cabin, into which they rcinoved, and made sufficient 
of rails to fence ten acres of ground, fenced and broke the 
ground, and raised a crop of sown corn upon it the same year. 
These are, or arc supposcd to be, the rails about which so 
much is being said just now,* though these are far froin 
being the first or only rails ever made by Abraham. 

The sons-in-law were temporarily scttled in other places in 
the county. In the autumn all hands were greatly afflicted with 
ague and fever, to which they had not been used, and by 
which they were greatly discouraged, so much so that they 
determined on leaving the county. They remained, however, 
through the succecding winter, which was the wintcr of the 
very celebrated “deep snow” of Illinois. During that winter 
Abraham, together with his stepmother’s son, John D. John- 
ston, and John Hanks, yet residing in Macon County, hired 


* At the Republican State Convention in Decatur on May 9, John Hanks had 
brought in two fence rails that Lincoln had split in 1830. They bore a placard 
vralla.“ Naukas Unda, The Tal Cantitate for Prenden in Woo” 
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themselves to Denton Offutt to take a flatboat from Beards- 
town, Illinois, to New Orleans; and for that purpose were to 
join him—Offutt—at Springfield, Illinois, so soon as the snow 
should go off. When it did go off, which was about the first 
of March, 1831, the county was so flooded as to make travel- 
ing by land impracticable; to obviate which difficulty they pur- 
chased a large canoe, and came down the Sangamon River in 
it. ‘This is the time and the manner of Abraham’s first cn- 
trance into Sangamon County. They found Offutt at Spring- 
ficld, but learned from him that he had failed in getting a boat 
at Beardstown. This led to their hiring themselves to him for 
twelve dollars per month cach, and getting the timber out of 
the trees and building a boat at Old Sangamon town on the 
Sangamon River, seven miles northwest of Springficld, which 
boat they took to New Orlcans, substantially upon the old 
contract. 

During this boat-enterprise acquaintance with Offutt, who 
was previously an entire stranger, he conceived a liking for 
Abraham, and belicving he could turn him to account, he con 
tracted with him to act as clerk for him, on his return from 
New Orleans, in charge of a store and mill at New Salem, then 
in Sangamon, now in Menard County. Hanks had not gonc 
to New Orleans, but having a family, and being likely to be 
detained from home longer than at first expected, had turned 
back from St. Louis. He is the same John Hanks who now 
cnginecrs the “rail enterprise” at Decatur, and is a first cousin 
to Abraham’s mother. Abrahams fathcr, with his own family 
and others mentioned, had, in pursuance of thcir intention, 
removed from Macon to Coles County. John D. Johnston, the 
stepmother’s son, went to them, and Abraham stopped indcf- 
nitely and for the first time, as it wcrc, by himself at New 
Salem, before mentioned. This was in Julv, 1831. Here he 
rapidly made acquaintances and friends. In less than a year 
Offutt’s business was failing—had almost failed—when the 


Black Hawk war of 18 32 broke out. Abraham jomed a volun- 
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teer company, and, to his own surprise, was elected captain 
of it. He says he has not since had any success in life which 
gave him so much satisfaction. He went to the campaign, 
served near three months, met the ordinary hardships of such 
an expedition, but was in no battle. He now owns, in Iowa, 
the land upon which his own warrants for the service were 
located. Returning from the campaign, and encouraged by his 
great popularity among his immediate neighbors, he the same 
year ran for the Icgislature, and was beaten—his own precinct, 
however, casting its votes 277 for and 7 against him—and 
that, too, while he was an avowed Clay man, and the precinct 
the autumn aftcrward giving a majority of 115 to Gencral 
Jackson over Mr. Clay. ‘This was the only time Abraham was 
ever beaten on a direct vote of the people. 

He was now without means and out of business, but was 
anxious to remain with his fricnds who had treated him with 
so much gencrosity, especially as he had nothing elsewhere to 
go to. He studicd what he should do—thought of learning the 
blacksmith trade—thought of trying to study law—rather 
thought he could not succced at that without a better educa- 
tion. Beforc long, strangcly cnough, a man offered to sell, and 
did scll, to Abraham and another as poor as himself, an old 
stock of goods, upon credit. They opened as merchants; and 
he says that was the store. Of course they did nothing but get 
deeper and deeper in debt. He was appointed postmaster at 
New Salem—the office being too insignificant to make his 
politics an objection. ‘The store winked out. The surveyor of 
Sangamon offercd to depute to Abraham that portion of his 
work which was within his part of the county. He accepted, 
procured a compass and chain, studicd Flint and Gibson a 
little, and went at it. This procured bread, and kept soul and 
body together. The election of 1834 came, and he was then 
clected to the legislature by the highest vote cast for any 
candidate. Major John T. Stuart, then in full practice of the 
law, was also elected. During the canvass, in a private conver- 
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sation he encouraged Abraham [to] study law. After the elec- 
tion he borrowed books of Stuart, took them home with him, 
and went at it in good carnest. He studied with nobody. He 
still mixcd in the surveying to pay board and clothing bills. 
When the legislature mct, the law-books were dropped, but 
were taken up again at the cnd of the session. He was re- 
elected in 1836, 1838, and 1840. In the autumn of 1836 he 
obtained a law license, and on April 15, 1837, removed to 
Springfield, and commenccd the practicc—his old friend Stuart 
taking him into partnership. March 3, 1837, by a protest en- 
tered upon the I/linois House Journal of that date, at pages 
817 and 818, Abraham, with Dan Stone, another representa- 
tive of Sangamon, bricfly deiined his position on the slavery 
question; and so far as it goes, it was then the same that it is 
now. The protcst is as follows: 


Resolutions upon the subject of domestic slavery having passed 
both branches of the General Assembly at its prescnt session, the 
undersigned hercby protest against the passage of the same. 

They believe that the institution of slavery is founded on both 
injustice and bad policy, but that the promulgation of Abolition 
doctrines tends rather to increase than abate its evils. 

They believe that the Congress of the United States has no 
power under the Constitution to interfere with the institution of 
slavery in the different States. 

They believe that the Congress of the United States has the 
powcr, under the Constitution, to abolish slavery in the District of 
Columbia, but that the powcr ought not to be exerciscd unless at 
the request of the people of the District. 

The difference between these opinions and those contained in 
the above resolutions is their reason for entering this protest. 

Dan STONE, 
A. LINCOLN, 
Representatives from the County of Sangamon. 


In 1838 and 1840, Mr. Lincoln’s party votcd for him as 
Speaker, but being in the minority he was not elected. After 
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1840 he declined a reélcction to the legislature. He was on the 
‘Tarrison clectoral ticket in 1840, and on that of Clay in 1844, 
snd spent much time and labor in both those canvasses. In 
Novembcr, 1842, he was married to Mary, daughter of Robert 
S. Todd, of Lexington, Kentucky. They have three living chil- 
dren, all sons, onc born in 1843, one in 1850, and one in 1853. 
They lost one, who was born in 1846. 

In 1846 he was elected to the lower House of Congress, and 
served one term only, commencing in December, 1847, and 
cnding with the inauguration of General Taylor, in March, 
1849. All the battles of the Mexican war had becn fought 
before Mr. Lincoln took his scat in Congress, but the Amer- 
ican army was still in Mexico, and the treaty of peace was not 
fully and formally ratificd till the June afterward. Much has 
been said of his course in Congress in regard to this war. A 
carcful examination of the Journal and Congressional Globe 
shows that he voted for all the supply measures that came up, 
and for all the measures in any way favorable to the officers, 
soldiers, and their families, who conducted the war through: 
with the exception that some of these measures passed with- 
out yeas and nays, Icaving no record as to how particular men 
voted. The Journal and Globe also show him voting that the 
war was unnecessarily and unconstitutionally begun by the 
President of the United Statcs. This is the language of Mr. 
Ashmun’s amendment, for which Mr. Lincoln and _ncarly 
or quite all other Whigs of the House of Representatives 
voted. 

Mr. Lincoln’s reasons for the opinion expressed by this 
vote were bricfly that the President had sent General Taylor 
into an inhabited part of the country belonging to Mexico, 
and not to the United States, and thercby had provoked the 
first act of hostility, in fact the commencement of the war; 
that the place, being the country bordering on the east bank 
of the Rio Grande, was inhabited by native Mexicans, born 
there under the Mexican government, and had never sub- 
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mitted to, nor been conquercd by, Texas or the United States, 
nor transferred to either by treaty; that although Texas claimed 
the Rio Grande as her boundary, Mexico had never recognized 
it, and neither Texas nor the Unitcd States had ever enforced 
it; that there was a broad desert between that and the coun- 
try over which Texas had actual control; that the country 
where hostilitics commenced, having once belonged to Mex- 
ico, must remain so until it was somchow legally transferred, 
which had never been donc. 

Mr. Lincoln thought the act of sending an armed force 
among the Mcxicans was unnecessary, inasmuch as Mexico 
was in no way molesting or menacing the United Statcs or the 
people thereof; and that it was unconstitutional, because the 
power of levying war is vested in Congress, and not in the 
President. IIe thought the principal motive for the act was 
to divert public attention from the surrender of “Fifty-four, 
forty, or fight” to Great Britain, on the Oregon boundary 
question. 

Mr. Lincoln was not a candidate for reclection. ‘This was 
determined upon and declared before he went to Washing- 
ton, in accordance with an understanding among Whig 
friends, by which Colonel Hardin and Coloncl Baker had 
cach previously served a single term in this same district. 

In 1848, during his term in Congress, he advocated Gencral 
Taylors nomination for the presidency, in opposition to all 
others, and also took an active part for his election after his 
nomination, speaking a few times in Maryland, ncar Wash- 
ington, sevcral times in Massachusetts, and canvassing quite 
fully his own district in Illinois, which was followed by a 
majority in the district of over 1,500 for General Taylor. 

Upon his return from Congress he went to the practice of 
the law with greater carnestness than ever before. In 1852 
he was upon the Scott electoral ticket, and did something in 
the way of canvassing, but owing to the hopclessness of the 
cause in Illinois he did less than in previous presidential can- 
vasses, 
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In 1854 his profession had almost superseded the thought 
of politics in his mind, when the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise aroused him as he had never been before. 

In the autumn of that ycar he took the stump with no 
broader practical aim or object than to secure, if possible, the 
rcëlcction of Hon. Richard Yates to Congress. His speeches at 
once attracted a more marked attention than they had ever 
before done. As the canvass proceeded he was drawn to dif- 
ferent parts of the State outside of Mr. Yatcs’s district. He 
did not abandon the law, but gave his attention by turns to 
that and politics. The State agricultural fair was at Springfield 
that year, and Douglas was announced to speak there. 

In the canvass of 1856 Mr. Lincoln made over fifty speeches, 
no one of which, so far as he remembers, was put in print. 
One of them was made at Galena, but Mr. Lincoln has no 
recollection of any part of it being printed; nor does he re- 
member whether in that specch he said anything about a Su- 
preme Court decision. He may have spoken upon that sub- 
ject, and some of the newspapers may have reported him as 
saying what is now ascribed to him; but he thinks he could 
not have cxpressed himself as represented. 


LETTER TO F. A. WOOD 


Lincoln’s fame was growing—here is tangible evidence of it. This 
is only one of many such requests sent to the Republican nominee 
at this time. 


Springfield, Illinois, June 1, 1860 


EAR Sir: Yours of May 24th is received. You say you are not 
a Lincoln man; “but still would like to have Mr. L’s auto- 
graph.” Well, here it is. 
Yours with respect 
A. LINCOLN 
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LETTER TO SAMUEL HAYCRAFT 
(Private) 


Again Lincoln writes to the clerk of the court in Elizabethtown, 
Kentucky, to give him more biographical and family information, 
but in this letter Lincoln is incautious enough to say that he was 
afraid he might be lynchcd if he visited Kentucky. This was one 
of those careless slips that every public figure makes at least once 
and has cause to regret. Word of this reached the newspapers—they 
immediately seized upon it and used it against Lincoln. 


Springfield, Illinois, June 4, 1860 


Dear Sm: Your second Ictter, dated May 31st, is received. 
You suggest that a visit to the placc of my nativity might be 
pleasant to me. Indeed it would. But would it be safc? Would 
not the people lynch me? 

The place on Knob Creek, mentioned by Mr. Read, I re- 
member very well; but I was not born there. As my parents 
have told me, I was born on Nolin, very much nearer Hodgen’s 
Mill than the Knob Creek place is. My carliest recollection, 
however, is of the Knob Creck place. Like you, I belonged to 
the Whig party from its origin to its close. I never belonged 
to the American party organization*; nor ever to a party called 
a Union party, though I hope I neither am, nor ever have 
been, less devoted to the Union than yourself or any other 
patriotic man. 

It may not be altogether without interest to let you know 
that my wife is a daughter of the late Robert S. Todd, of 
Lexington, Ky., and that a half-sister of hers is the wife of Ben 
Hardin Helm, born and raised at your town, but residing at 
Louisville now, as I believe. 


* The Know-Nothings. 
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LETTER TO SAMUFL GALLOWAY 
(Especially confidential) 


Book publishers rushed through hastily compilcd biographies of 
Lincoln to be used for campaign purposes. Among these was one 
by William Dcan Howells, which was announced for publication 
in June, but was delayed. The publishers, much to Lincoln’s an- 
noyance, indicated that he had authorized its writing, which, of 
course, he had not done. [He writes here to Galloway to explain 
the whole mattcr. Howells’ book was finally issucd on July 26; 
during the summer Lincoln corrected a copy of it. A reprint of 
this corrected copy has recently been issued by The Abraham 
Lincoln Association of Springfield, Il. 


Springfield, Illinois, June 19, 1860 


My Dear Sir: Your very kind letter of the 15th is received. 
Messrs. Follet, Foster & Co.’s Life of me is not by my au- 
thority; and I have scarcely been so much astounded by any- 
thing, as their public announcement that it is authorized by 
me. They have fallen into some strange misunderstanding. 
I certainly knew they contemplated publishing a biography, 
and I certainly did not object to their doing so, upon their 
own responsibility. I even took pains to facilitate them. But, 
at the same time, I made mysclf tiresome, if not hoarse, with 
repeating to Mr. Howard, their only agent seen by me, my 
protest that I authorized nothing—would be responsible for 
nothing. How they could so misunderstand me, passes com- 
prehension. As a matter, wholly my own, I would authorize 
no biography, without time and opportunity to carefully ex- 
amine and consider every word of it; and, in this case, in the 
nature of things, I can have no such time and opportunity. 
But, in my present position, when, by the lessons of the past, 
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and the united voice of all discreet friends, I can neither write 
nor speak a word for the public, how dare I to send forth. 
by my authority, a volume of hundreds of pages, for adversaries 
to make points upon without cnd? Were I to do so, the Con- 
vention would have a right to rc-assemble, and substitute an- 
other name for mine. 

For these reasons, | would not look at the proof shcets. | 
am detcrmined to maintain the position of truly saying | 
never saw the proof sheets, or any part of thcir work, before 
its publication. 

Now, do not mistake me. I fecl great kindness for Messrs. 
F., F. & Co.—do not think they have intentionally done wrong. 
There may be nothing wrong in thcir proposed book. I sin- 
cerely hope there will not. I barely suggest that vou, or any 
of the friends there, on the party account, look it over, and 
exclude what you may think would embarrass the party, bcar- 
ing in mind, at all times, that I authorize nothing—will be 
responsible for nothing. 


LETTER TO A. G. HENRY 


Dr. A. G. Henry, Lincoln’s frieud aud former personal physician, 
had left Springfield and gone to Oregon to live. Lincoln now 
writes him there, giving him his interpretation of the political 
set-up against him. The son alluded to as being in his tenth year 
was Willie Lincoln. 


Springficld, Illinois, July 4, 1860 


My Dear Doctor: Your very agrecable letter of May 15th 
was received three days ago. We arc just now receiving the 
first sprinkling of your Oregon clection returns—not enough, 
I think, to indicate the result. We should be too happy if both 
Logan and Bakcr should triumph. 

Long before this you have learned who was nominated at 
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Chicago. We know not what a day may bring forth, but today 
it looks as if the Chicago ticket will be elected. I think the 
chances were more than equal that we could have beaten 
the Democracy united. Divided as it is, its chance appears in- 
deed very slim. But great is Democracy in resources; and it 
may yet give its fortuncs a turn. It is under great temptation 
to do something; but what can it do which was not thought 
of, and found impracticable, at Charleston and Baltimorc? 
The signs now are that Douglas and Breckinridge will each 
have a ticket in every State. Thev are driven to this to keep 
up thcir bombastic claims of nationality, and to avoid the 
charge of sectionalism which they have so much lavished 
upon us. 

It is an amusing fact, after all Douglas has said about na- 
tionality and scctionalism, that I had more votes from the 
southern section at Chicago than he had at Baltimore. In 
fact, there was more of the southern section represented at 
Chicago than in the Douglas rump concern at Baltimore! 

Our boy, in his tenth year (the baby when you left), has 
just had a hard and tedious spell of scarlet fever, and he 1s 
aot yct beyond all danger. I have a headache and a sore throat 
upon me now, inducing me to suspect that I have an inferior 
tvpe of the samc thing. 

Our eldest boy, Bob, has been away from us nearly a year 
at school, and will ecntcr [Harvard University this month. He 
promises very well, considering we never controlled him much. 
Write again when you receive this. Mary joins in sending our 
kindest regards to Mrs. H., yourself, and all the family. 


LETTER TO HANNIBAL HAMLIN 


Lincoln writes to introduce himself to the man who had been 
nominated as Vice President on the same ticket with him. They 
first met in Chicago after their election in November. 
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My Dear Sir: It appears to mc that you and I ought to be 
acquainted, and accordingly I write this as a sort of introduc 
tion of mysclf to you. You first entered the Senate during: 
the single term I was a member of the House of Representa 
tives, but I have no recollection that we were introduced. | 
shall be pleased to receive a line from you. 

The prospect of Republican success now appears very flat- 
tering, so far as I can pcerccive. Do you sce anything to the 
contrary? 


LETTER TO A. JONAS 
(Confidential) 


Abraham Jonas, an English-born Jew living in Quincy, Ill., was 
one of Lincoln’s best friends. He writes to him to deny that he 
had ever had any connection with the Know-Nothings who werc 
violently opposed to all foreigners, Jews and Catholics. Lincoln 
wishes the whole mattcr to remain quict since many of the Know- 
Nothings (who also called themselves “the Americans”) had joinca 
the Republican party, and he was afraid of losing their support. 


Springfield, Illinois, July 21, 186c 


MY Drar Sr: Yours of the 2oth is received. I suppose as good 
or even better men than I may have been in American or 
Know-Nothing lodges; but, in point of fact, I never was in 
one at Quincy or elsewhere. I was never in Quincy but one 
day and two nights while Know-Nothing lodges were in exist- 
ence, and you wcre with me that day and both thosc nights. 
I had never been there before in my life, and never afterward, 
till the joint debate with Douglas in 1858. It was in 1854 
when I spoke in some hall there, and after the speaking, you, 
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with others, took me to an oyster-saloon, passed an hour there, 
amd you walked with me to, and parted with me at, the Quincy 
House, quite late at might. I left by stage for Naples before 
daylight in the morning, having come in by the same route 
after dark the evening previous to the speaking, when I found 
you waiting at the Quincy House to meet me. A few days 
after I was there, Richardson, as I understood, started this 
same story about my having been in a Know-Nothing lodge. 
When I heard of the charge as I did soon after, I taxed my 
recollection for some incident which could have suggested it; 
and I remembercd that on parting with you the last mght, I 
went to the office of the hotcl to take my stage-passage for 
the morning, was told that no stage-office for that linc was 
kept there, and that I must see the driver before retiring, to 
insure his calling for me in the morning; and a servant was 
sent with me to find the driver, who, after taking me a square 
or two, stopped me, and stepped perhaps a dozen steps farther, 
and in my hearing called to some one, who answered him, 
apparently from the upper part of a building, and promised to 
call with the stage for me at the Quincy House. I returned, 
and went to bed, and before day the stage called and took me. 
This is all. 

That I never was in a Know-Nothing lodge in Quincy, I 
should expect could be casily proved by respectable men who 
were always in the lodges and never saw me there. An affidavit 
of one or two such would put the matter at rest. 

And now a word of caution. Our adversaries think they can 
gain a point if they could force me to openly deny the charge, 
by which some degree of offense would be given to the Amer- 
icans. For this reason it must not publicly appear that I am 
paying any attention to the charge. 
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LETTER TO SAMUEL HAYCRAFT 


There is reason to believe that Lincoln himself had been incautious 
enough to tell a newspaper correspondent that he had said he was 
afraid he would be lynched if he went to Kentucky. The New York 
Herald seized upon the item and gave it wide publicity—much to 
Lincoln’s embarrassment. Lincoln writes to Haycraft to cover him- 
self lest the news be spread in Kentucky. 


Springfield, Illinois, August 16, 1860 


My Dear Sir: A correspondent of the New York Herald, who 
was here a week ago, writing to that paper, represents me as 
saying I had been invited to visit Kentucky, but that I sus- 
pected it was a trap to inveigle me into Kentucky in order to 
do violence to me. This is wholly a mistake. I said no such 
thing. I do not remember, but possibly I did mention my 
correspondence with you. But very certainly I was not guilty 
of stating, or insinuating, a suspicion of any intended violence, 
deception or other wrong, against me, by you or any other 
Kentuckian. Thinking the Herald correspondence might fall 
under your cye, I think it due to myself to enter my protcst 
against the correctness of this part of it. I scarcely think the 
correspondent was malicious, but rather that he misunder- 
stood what was said. 


LETTER TO SAMUEL HAYCRAFT 


Lincoln writes to explain that Haycraft was in no way to blame for 
what had happened. 


Springfield, Illinois, August 23, 1860 


My Dear Sir: Yours of the 19th just received. I now fear I 
may have given you some uneasiness by my last letter. I did 
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not mean to intimate that I had, to any extent, been involved 
or embarrassed by you; nor yet to draw from you anything 
to rclieve myself from difficulty. My only object was to assure 
you that I had not, as represented by the Herald correspond- 
ent, charged you with an attempt to inveigle me into Ken- 
tucky to do me violence. I believe no such thing of you or of 
Kentuckians generally; and Í dislike to be represented to them 
as slandering them in that way. 


LETTER TO JOHN HANKS 


John Hanks was a relative of Lincoln’s mother. He had been with 
Lincoln in Indiana, had helped him build a boat for Offut in 1831. 
and at the Decatur convention on May 9, 1860, had brought in the 
rail fences that had made Lincoln famous as the “Raal-splitter Can- 
didate.” Lincoln writes to him to answer a query about the family. 


Springfeld, Illinois, August 24, 1860 


My Dear Sr: Yours of the 23rd is received. My recollection 
is that I never lived in the same neighborhood with Charles 
Hanks till I came to Macon county, Illinois, after I was 
twenty-one years of age. As I understand, he and I were born 
in different counties of Kentucky, and never saw each other 
in that State; that while I was a very small boy my father 
moved to Indiana, and your father with his family remained 
in Kentucky for many years. At length you, a young man 
grown, came to our neighborhood, and were at our house, off 
and on, a great deal for three, four, or five years; and during 
the time, your father, with his whole family, except William, 
Charles, and William Miller, who had married one of your 
sisters, came to the same neighborhood in Indiana, and re- 
mained a year or two, and then went to Illinois. William, 
Charles, and William Miller, had moved directly from Ken- 
tucky to Illinois, not even passing through our neighborhood 
in Indiana. Once, a year or two before I came to Illinois, 
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Charles, with some others, had been back to Kentucky, and 
returning to Illinois, passed through our neighborhood in In- 
diana. He stopped, I think, but onc day (certainly not as much 
as three); and this was the first time I ever saw him in my 
life, and the only time, till I came to Illinois, as before stated. 
The year I passed in Macon County I was with him a good 
deal—mostly on his own place, where I helped him at break- 
ing prairie, with a joint tcam of his and ours, which in turn, 
broke some on the new place we were improving. 

This is, as I remember it. Don’t let this letter be made pub- 
lic by any means. 


LETTER TO ANSON G. CHESTER 
(Private) 


In the rough-and-tumble politics of the sixties it was not unusual 
to invent and evcn to forge documents that would discredit an 
opponent, Lincoln nails the lie to one of thesc—a forgery which 
stated that he had once slandered Thoinas Jefferson. 


Springficld, Illinois, September 5, 1860 


My Dear Sir: Yours of the ist is reccived. The extract upon 
a newspaper slip which you sent, and which I herewith re- 
turn, 1s a base forgery, so far as its authorship is imputed to 
me. I never said anything like it, at any time or place. I do 
not recognize it as anything I have ever seen before, emanat- 
ing from any source. I wish my name not to be used; but my 
friends will be entirely safe in denouncing the thing as a for- 
gery, so far as it is ascribed to me. 


(THE CLIPPING) 


LINCOLN ON JEFFERSON.—The Macomb (Ill.) Eagle rakes up the 
following extract from a speech made by Mr. Lincoln in 1844: 
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“Mr. Jefferson is a statesman whose praises are never out of the 
mouth of the democratic party. Let us attend to this uncompro- 
mising friend of freedom, whose name is continually invoked 
against the Whig party. The character of Jefferson was repulsive. 
Continually puling about liberty, equality, and the degrading curse 
of slavery, he brought his own children to the hammer, and made 
money of his debaucheries. Even at his death he did not manumit 
his numerous offspring, but left them, soul and body, to degrada- 
tion, and the cart whip. A daughter of this vaunted champion of 
dcmocracy was sold some years ago at public auction in New Or- 
leans, and purchased by a socicty of gentlemen, who wished to 
testify by her liberation their admiration of the statesman who 

‘Dreampt of freedom in a slave’s embrace.’ 

“This single line I have quoted gives more insight to the char- 
acter of the man than whole volumes of panegyric. It will outlive 
his epitaph, write it who may.” 


LETTER TO NATHANIEL GRIGSBY 


Nathaniel Grigsby was the brother of Aaron, whom Lincoln’s sister 
had married in 1826. She died in childbirth shortly afterwards. 
Part of the Grigsby family had moved to Missouri, and Lincoln 
writes to Nathaniel there. 


Springfield, Illinois, September 20, 1860 


My Dear Sir: Your letter of July 19th was received only a 
few days ago having been mailed by your brother at Gentry- 
ville, Ind., on the 12th of the month. A few days ago, Gov. 
Wood of Quincy told me he saw you, and that you said you 
had written me. I had not then received your letter. 

Of our three families who removed from Indiana together, 
my father, Squire Hall, and John D. Johnston, are dead, and 
all the rest of us are yet living, of course the younger ones are 
grown up, marriages contracted and new ones born. I have 
three boys now, the oldest of which is seventeen years of age. 
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There is now a Republican electoral ticket in Missouri, so 
that you can vote for me if your neighbors will lct you. I 
would advise you not to get into any trouble about it. Give 
my kindest regards to your brother Charlie. Within the pres- 
ent year I have had two lctters from John Gorden, who is 
living somewhere in Missouri, I forget exactly where, and he 
says his father and mother are still living near him. 


LETTER TO MRS. M. J. GREEN 


Lincoln admits that he had never had much to do with ladies— 
not even to write to them. 


Springfield, Illinois, September 22, 1860 


My Dear Mapam: Your kind congratulatory letter, of August, 
was received in due course, and should have been answered 
sooner. The truth is I have never corresponded much with 
ladies; and hence I postpone writing letters to them, as a busi- 
ness which I do not understand. I can only say now I thank 
you for the good opinion you express of me, fearing, at the 
same time, I may not be able to maintain it through life. 


LETTER TO MISS GRACE BEDELL 
(Private) 


A little girl in Westfield, New York, had written to the President- 
elect to suggest that he let his whiskers grow so as to appear more 
dignified for his new position. He writes to tell her about his 
family, and he queries the whiskers suggestion. When the train 
bearing him to Washington as President-elect stopped for a mo- 
ment at Westfield, Lincoln asked for Grace Bedell. She was 
brought to the train and there was kissed by the newly whiskered 
man. 
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My Dear Lirrte Miss: Your very agreeable Ietter of the 15th 
is received. I regret the necessity of saying I have no daughter. 
I have three sons—one seventeen, one nine, and one seven 
years of age. They, with their mother, constitute my whole 
family. As to the whiskers, having never worn any, do you 
not think people would call it a piece of silly affectation if I 
were to begin it now? 


LETTER TO MAJOR DAVID HUNTER 
(Private and confidential) 


As election day approached, it became more and more evident that 
the South was determined to resist forcibly the election of a Re- 
publican President. For months Southern sympathizers in impor- 
tant Fcderal ofhces had been shipping arms and war material from 
Northern armories and arsenals to Southern ones. Threats of seces- 
sion were made openly and, as is indicated in this letter, army 
officers of Southern birth were announcing their intention to 
desert. Lincoln here writes to Hunter asking for confirmation of 
such rumors. 


Springfield, Illinois, October 26, 1860 


My Dear Sir: Your very kind letter of the 20th was duly re- 
ceived, for which please accept my thanks. I have another 
letter, from a writer unknown to me, saying the officers of the 
army at Fort Kearny have determined, in case of Republican 
success at the approaching Presidential election, to take them- 
selves, and the arms at that point, South, for the purpose of 
resistance to the government. While I think there are many 
chances to one that this is a humbug, it occurs to me that any 
real movement of this sort in the army would leak out and 
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become known to you. In such case, if it would not be un- 
professional or dishonorable (of which you are to be judge), 
I shall be much obliged if you will apprise me of it. 


LETTER TO GEORGE D. PRENTICE 
(Private and confidential) 


Lincoln writes to George D. Prentice, editor of the Louisville 
Journal, to assure him that his conservative views had been ex- 
pressed again and again in the Republican platform and in his 
debates with Douglas which had been printed in book form. On 
the original of this letter an endorsement in Lincoln’s handwriting 
appears on the back: “(Confidential). The within letter was writ- 
ten on the day of its date, and on reflection withheld till now. It 
expresses the views I still entertain.” 


Springfield, Illinois, October 29, 1860 


My Dear Sir: Yours of the 26th is just received. Your sug- 
gestion that I in a certain event shall write a letter sctting 
forth my conservative views and intentions is certainly a very 
worthy one. But would it do any good? If I were to labor a 
month I could not express my conservative views and inten- 
tions more clearly and strongly than they are expressed in our 
platform and in my many speeches already in print and before 
the public. And yet even you, who do occasionally speak of 
me in terms of personal kindness, give no prominence to these 
oft-repeated expressions of conservative views and intentions, 
but busy yourself with appeals to all conservative men to vote 
for Douglas—to vote any way which can possibly defeat me— 
thus impressing your readers that you think I am the very 
worst man living. If what I have already said has failed to 
convince you, no repetition of it would convince you. The 
writing of your letter, now before me, gives assurance that you 
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would publish such a letter from me as you suggest; but, till 
now, what reason had I to suppose the Louisville Journal, 
even, would publish a repetition of that which is already at its 
command, and which it docs not press upon the public atten- 
tion? 

And now, my friend—for such I esteem you personally—do 
not misunderstand me. I have not decided that I will not do 
substantially what you suggest. I will not forbear from doing 
so mercly on punctilio and pluck. If I do finally abstain, it 
will be because of apprchension that it would do harm. For 
the good men of the South—and I regard the majority of 
them as such—I have no objection to repeat seventy and seven 
times. But I have bad men to deal with, both North and 
South; men who are eager for something new upon which to 
base new misrepresentations; men who would like to frighten 
me, or at Icast to fix upon me the character of timidity and 
cowardice. They would seize upon almost any letter I could 
write as being an “awful coming down.” I intend keeping my 
eye upon these gentlemen, and to not unnecessarily put any 
weapons in their hands. 


LETTER TO HANNIBAL HAMLIN 
(Confidential) 


On November 6, Abraham Lincoln had been elected President of 
the United States, and on the same ticket with him, Hannibal 
Hamlin had been elected Vice President. The two men had never 
met. Lincoln writes to arrange an interview with Hamlin in 
Chicago. 


Springfield, Illinois, November 8, 1860 


My Dear Sm: I am anxious for a personal interview with you 
at as early a day as possible. Can you, without much incon- 
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venience, meet me at Chicago? If you can, please name as 
early a day as you conveniently can, and telegraph me, unless 
there be sufhcient time before the day named to communicate 
by mail. 


LETTER TO TRUMAN SMITH 


Lincoln was determined to make no statements of policy during 
the dangerous period between his election and his inauguration. 
He explains here his reasons for maintaining this attitude. The 
financial depression to which he refers was caused by the fact that 
trade between the North and the South had come to a standstill. 


(Private and confidential) 


Springfield, Illinois, November 10, 1860 


My Dear Sr: This is intended as a strictly private letter to 
you. . . . It is with the most profound appreciation of your 
motive, and highest respect for your judgment, too, that I 
feel constrained, for the present at least, to make no declara- 
tion for the public. 

First. I could say nothing which I have not already said, 
and which is in print, and open for the inspection of all. To 
press a repetition of this upon those who have listened, is use- 
less; to press it upon those who have refused to listen, and 
still refuse, would be wanting in self-respect, and would have 
an appearance of sycophancy and timidity which would excite 
the contempt of good men and encourage bad ones to clamor 
the more loudly. 

I am not insensible to any commercial or financial depres- 
sion that may exist, but nothing is to be gained by fawning 
around the “respectable scoundrels” who got it up. Let them 
go to work and repair the mischief of their own making, and 
then perhaps they will be less greedy to do the like again. 
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LETTER TO JOSHUA SPEED 


After a long silencc, Lincoln renews his correspondence with his 
old friend Joshua Specd, and writes to suggest that Speed meet 
him in Chicago where he was going to confer with Hannibal 
Hamlin. 


Springfield, Illinois, November 19, 1860 


Dear Srerp: Yours of the 14th is received. I shall be at Chi- 
cago Thursday the 22nd. Inst. and one or two succeeding 
days. Could you not mect me there? 

Mary thinks of going with me; and therefore I suggest that 
Mrs. S. accompany you. 

Please Iet this be privatc, as I prefer a very great crowd 
should not gather at Chicago. 

Respects to Mrs. S. 

Your friend, as ever, 
A. LINCOLN 


LETTERS TO W. H. SEWARD 


These two letters, one of which is a formal message informing 
Seward that he is to be appointed Secretary of State, and the other 
an informal letter graciously assuring Seward of the sincerity of 
Lincoln’s intentions, were not sent directly to Seward. Lincoln 
cautiously forwarded them to Hannibal Hamlin with a covering 
note which said: “Consult with Judge Trumbull; and if you and he 
see no reason to the contrary, deliver the letter to Governor Seward 
at once. If you see reason to the contrary, write me at once.” 


Springfield, Illinois, December 8, 1860 


My Dear Sır: With your permission I shall at the proper 
time nominate you to the Senate for confirmation as Secre- 
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tary of State for the United States. Please let me hear from 
you at your own earliest convenience. 


(Private and confidential) 


Springfield, Illinois, December 8, 1860 


My Dear Sir: In addition to the accompanying and more 
formal note inviting you to take charge of the State Depart- 
ment, I deem it proper to address you this. Rumors have got 
into the newspapers to the effect that the department named 
above would be tendered you as a compliment, and with the 
expectation that you would decline it. I beg you to be assured 
that I have said nothing to justify these rumors. On the con- 
trary, it has becn my purpose, from the day of the nomination 
at Chicago, to assign you, by your Icave, this place in the ad- 
ministration. I have delayed so long to communicate that pur- 
posc in deference to what appeared to me a proper caution in 
the case. Nothing has been developed to change my vicw in 
the premises; and I now offer you the place in the hope that 
you will accept it, and with the belief that your position in 
the public cyc, your integrity, ability, learning, and great ex- 
perience, all combine to render it an appointment preémi- 
nently fit to be made. 

One word more. In regard to the patronage sought with so 
much eagerness and jealousy, I have prescribed for myself the 
maxim, “Justice to all’; and I earnestly beseech your codpera- 
tion in keeping the maxim good. 


LETTER TO LYMAN TRUMBULL 
(Private and confidential ) 


Talk of arriving at a last-minute compromise with the South reached 
its height during December, 1860. The President-elect, however, 
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was firmly determined to allow no compromise on the matter of 
extending slavery from the states in which it already existed to new 
territorics. He writes here to Trumbull to state his position and 
points out the still-present danger of popular sovereignty being 
used as an opening wedge to extend slavery. 


Springfield, Hlinois, December 10, 1860 


My Dear Sm: Let there be no compromise on the question 
of extending slavery. If there be, all our labor is lost, and, ere 
long, must be done again. The dangerous ground—that into 
which some of our friends have a hankering to run—is Pop. 
Sov. Have none of it. Stand firm. The tug has to come, and 
better now than any time hereafter. 


LETTER TO E. B. WASHBURNE 


In a brief letter which comes directly to the point, Lincoln writes 
to E. B. Washburne, Ilinois Congressman, to tell him to stand 
firm on the matter of compromise. Eli Thayer was a Massachusctts 
abolitionist who had organized the Emigrant Aid Society to send 
anti-slavery settlers into Kansas. In 1860 he was working with 
Horace Greeley to establish what he called “real popular sover- 


eignty.” 


(Private and confidential) 


Springfield, [linois, December 13, 1860 


My Dear Si: Yours of the 10th is received. Prevent, as far 
as possible, any of our friends from demoralizing themselves 
and our cause by entertaining propositions for compromise 
of any sort on “slavery extension.” There is no possible com- 
promise upon it but which puts us under again, and leaves 
all our work to do over again. Whether it be a Missouri line 
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or Eli Thayer’s popular sovereignty, it is all the same. Let 
cithcr be done, and immediately filibustering and extending 
slavery recommences. On that point hold firm, as with a chain 
of steel. 


LETTER TO JOHN A. GILMER 


Lincoln had been desperately secking a prominent Southerner to 
serve in his Cabinet. He had scriously considered John A. Gilmer, 
Congressman from North Carolina, as his Secretary of the Treas 
ury. He writes to him to explain his own position on slavery in the 
most conciliatory terms possible. 


(Strictly confidential) 


Springfield, Illinois, December 15, 1860 


My Dear Sm: Yours of the 10th is received. I am greatly 
disinclined to write a letter on the subject embraced in yours; 
and I would not do so, even privately as I do, were it not that 
I fear you might misconstrue my silence. Is it desired that I 
shall shift the ground upon which I have been elected? I can- 
not do it. You need only to acquaint yourself with that 
ground, and press it on the attention of the South. It 1s all 
in print and easy of access. 

May I be pardoned if I ask whether even you have ever 
attempted to procure the reading of the Republican platform, 
or my speeches, by the Southern people? If not, what reason 
have I to expect that any additional production of mine would 
meet a better fate? It would make me appear as if I repented 
for the crime of having been elected, and was anxious to 
apologize and beg forgiveness. To so represent me would be 
the principal use made of any letter I might now thrust upon 
the public. My old record cannot be so used; and that is 
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precisely the reason that some new declaration is so much 
sought. 

Now, my dear sir, be assured that I am not questioning 
your candor; I am only pointing out that whilc a new letter 
would hurt the cause which I think a just one, you can quite 
as well effect every patriotic object with the old record. Carce- 
fully rcad pages 18, 19, 74, 75, 88, 89, and 267 of the volume 
of joint debates between Scnator Douglas and myself, with 
the Republican platform adopted at Chicago, and all your qucs- 
tions will be substantially answered. I have no thought of 
recommending the abolition of slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, nor the slave trade among the slave States, evcn on 
the conditions indicated; and if I were to make such recom- 
mendation, it is quite clear Congress would not follow it. 

As to employing slaves in arsenals and dockyards, it is a 
thing I never thought of in my recollection, till I saw your 
letter; and I may say of it precisely as I have said of the two 
points above. 

As to the use of patronage in the slave States, where there 
ire few or no Republicans, I do not expect to inquire for the 
politics of the appointee, or whether he docs or not own 
slaves. I intend in that matter to accommodate the people in 
the several localitics, if they themselves will allow me to ac- 
commodate them. In one word, I never have been, am not 
now, and probably never shall be in a mood of harassing the 
people either North or South. 

On the territorial question I am inflexible, as you see my 
position in the book.* On that there is a difference between 
you and us; and it is the only substantial difference. You 
think slavery is right and ought to be extended; we think it 
is wrong and ought to be restricted. For this neither has any 
just occasion to be angry with the other. 

As to the State laws, mentioned in your sixth question, I 
really know very little of them. I never have read one. If any 

* The book containing the Lincoln-Douglas debates. 
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of them are in conflict with the fugitive-slave clause, or any 
other part of the Constitution, I certainly shall be glad of 
their repeal; but I could hardly be justified, as a citizen of 
Illinois, or as President of the United States, to recominend 
the repeal of a statute of Vermont or South Carolina. 


LETTER TO THURLOW WEED 


Thurlow Weed was Seward’s political adviscr and boss of the New 
York Republican machine. Lincolu writes to him to explain his 
own attitude on the matter of compromise. Weed arrived in 
Springfield on December 20 to discuss compromise in detail. On 
December 20, news of South Carolina’s secession reached Spring- 
field. Nevertheless, Lincoln stood firm against any compromise that 
would permit slavery to be extended into new territory. 


Springfield, Illinois, December 17, 1860 


My Dear Sm: Yours of the 11th was reccived two days ago. 
Should the convocation of governors of which you speak secem 
desirous to know my views on the present aspect of things 
tcll them you judge from my speeches that I will be inflex- 
ible on the territorial question; that I probably think cither 
the Missouri line exended, or Douglas’s and Eli Thayer’s pop- 
ular sovereignty, would lose us everything we gain by the clec- 
tion; that filibustering for all south of us and making slave 
States of it would follow, in spite of us, in cither case; also 
that I probably think all opposition, real and apparent, to the 
fugitive-slave clause of the Constitution ought to be with- 
drawn. 

I believe you can pretend to find but little, if anything, in 
mv specches about secession. But my opinion is, that no State 
can in any way lawfully get out of the Union without the con- 
sent of the others; and that it is the duty of the President and 
other government functionaries to run the machine as it is. 
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LETTER TO LYMAN TRUMBULL 


When Weed left Springficld he took with him three resolutions 
on compromise which Lincoln had put down in his own hand- 
writing. These resolutions, unfortunately, have been either lost or 
destroyed. Lincoln writes to Trumbull to inform him about his 
conference with Weed. 


(Confidential) 


Springficld, Illinois, December 21, 1860 


My Dear Sir: Thurlow Weed was with me nearly all day 
yesterday, and left last night with three short resolutions 
which I drew up, and which, or the substance of which, I 
think, would do much good if introduced and unanimously 
supported by our friends. They do not touch the territorial 
question. Mr. Weed goes to Washington with them; and says 
that he will first of all confer with you and Mr. Hamlin. I 
think it would be best for Mr. Seward to introduce them, and 
Mr. Weed will let him know that I think so. Show this to 
Mr. Hamlin, but beyond him do not let my name be known 
in the matter. 


LETTER TO ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS 


Lincoln writes to Alexander Stephens of Gcorgia who had been in 
Congress with him in 1848-49, and with whom he had, at that 
time, become very friendly. His letter, in essence, is the same as 
the one he wrote to Gilmer on December 15. Although Stephens 
in 1860 was still supporting the Union cause, as soon as the War 
was declared, he became Vice President of the Confederacy. On 
the day Lincoln wrote this letter, a rumor reached Springfield that 
Buchanan had given orders to surrender Fort Sumter if it was 
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p”? 


they ought to hang him! 


(For your own eye only) 


Springfield, Illinois, December 22, 1860 


My Dear Sr: Your obliging answer to my short note is just 
received, and for which please accept my thanks. I fully ap- 
preciate the present peril the country is in, and the weight 
of responsibility on me. Do the people of the South really 
entertain fears that a Republican administration would, di- 
rectly or indirectly, interfere with the slaves, or with them 
about the slaves? If they do, I wish to assure you, as once a 
friend, and still, I hope, not an enemy, that there is no cause 
for such fears. The South would be in no more danger i in this 
respect than it was in the days of Washington. I SUPPOse, how. 
ever, this does not mcct the case. You think slavery is right 
and ought to be extended, while we think it is wrong aud 
ought to be restricted. That, I suppose, is the rub. It certainly 
is the only substantial difference between us. 


LETTER TO GENERAL DUFF GREEN 


Duff Green was an eldcrly Kentucky politician who had been asso- 
ciated with Jackson during the nullification controversy. He had 
come to Springfield to get a letter from Lincoln giving his stand 
on a proposed amendment to the Constitution which would 
legalize slavery forever. Lincoln did not give him a letter but sent 
the letter printed here to Trumbull in Washington to pass on to 
Green or not, as he saw fit. Lincoln took the second clause of this 
letter directly from the Republican platform. Trumbull evidently 
felt that it would be inexpedient to pass the letter on to Green, so 
it was never published. 
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My Dear Sir: I do not desire any amendment of the Consti- 
tution. Recognizing, however, that questions of such amend- 
ment rightfully belong to the American people, I should not 
feel justified nor inclined to withhold from them, if I could, 
a fair opportunity of expressing their will thereon through 
either of the modes prescribed in the instrument. 

In addition I declare that the maintenance inviolate of the 
nights of the States, and especially the right of each State to 
order and control its own domestic institutions according to 
its own judgment exclusively, is essential to that balance of 
powers on which the perfection and endurance of our polit- 
ical fabric depend; and I denounce the lawless invasion by 
armed force of the soil of any State or Territory, no matter 
under what pretext, as the gravest of crimes. 

I am greatly averse to writing anything for the public at 
this time; and I consent to the publication of this only upon 
the condition that six of the twelve United States Senators 
for the States of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Florida, and Texas shall sign their names to what is written 
on this shect below my name, and allow the whole to be pub- 
lished together. 

Yours truly, 
A. LINCOLN 

We recommend to the people of the States we represent 
yespectively, to suspend all action for dismemberment of the 
Union, at least until some act deemed to be violative of our 
sights shall be done by the incoming administration. 


LETTER TO W. H. SEWARD 


Although Abraham Lincoln had clearly been elected President of 
the United States, according to the country’s laws his election 
was not official until the electoral vote had been counted by the 
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President of the Senate in the presence of both Houses of Con. 
egress. This ceremony, which is ordinarily only a ceremony and 
nothing more, in his case offered great possibilities for trouble, as 
he explains in this letter to Seward. As the letter indicates, he was 
also still uncertain of the composition of his Cabinet, still trying 
to get some representation from the South. On this very day he 
wrote to Cameron trying to get out of his promise to take him 
into the Cabinet. 


(Private) 


Springfield, Illinois, January 3, 1861 


My Dear Sr: Yours without signature was received last night. 
I have been considering your suggestions as to my reaching 
Washington somewhat earlier than is usual. It seems to me 
the inauguration is not the most dangerous point for us. Our 
adversaries have us now clearly at disadvantage. On the sec- 
ond Wednesday of February, when the votes should be offi- 
cially counted, if the two Houses refuse to meet at all, or 
meet without a quorum of each, where shall we be? I do not 
think that this counting is constitutionally essential to the 
election; but how are we to procced in absence of it? 

In view of this, I think it best for me not to attempt ap- 
pearing in Washington till the result of that ceremony is 
known. It certainly would be of some advantage if you could 
know who are to be at the heads of the War and Navy depart- 
ments; but until I can ascertain definitely whether I can get 
any suitable men from the South, and who, and how many, 
I cannot well decide... . 


LETTER TO JAMES T. HALE 


In this, and in the next letter to Seward, Lincoln makes clear his 
belief that the acquisition of new territory was the real cause of the 
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dispute over slavery, since the slaveholders would unceasingly try 
to extend their power to such new territory as fast as it was acquired. 


(Confidential ) 


Springfield, [linois, January 11, 1861 


My Dear Sir: Yours of the 6th is received. I answer it only 
because I fear you would misconstrue my silence. What is 
our present condition? Wc have just carried an election on 
principles fairly stated to the people. Now we are told im 
advance the Government shall be broken up unless we sur- 
render to those we have beaten, before we take the offices. 
In this they are cither attempting to play upon us or thev 
are in dead earnest. Either way, if we surrender, it is the end 
uf us and of the Government. They will repeat the experi- 
ment upon us ad libitum. A year will not pass till we shall 
have to take Cuba as a condition upon which they will stay 
in the Union. They now have the Constitution under which 
we have lived over seventy years, and acts of Congress of their 
own framing, with no prospect of their being changed; and 
they can never have a more shallow pretext for breaking up 
the Government, or extorting a compromise, than now. There 
is In my judgment but one compromise which would really 
scttle the slavery question, and that would be a prohibition 
against acquiring any more territory. 


FROM A LETTER TO W. H. SEWARD 


As soon as Lincoln returned to Springfield from his visit to his 
stepmother, Sarah Bush Lincoln, he wrote to Seward, again 
stating his position on the matter of not permitting slavery to be 
xtended. The Iettcrs of this period make clear why Lincoln set 
iumself inflexibly against any further compromise with the South. 


(Private and confidential) 
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My Dear Sir: ... I say now... as I have all the while 
said, that on the territorial question—that is, the question of 
extending slavery under the national auspices—I am inflex- 
ible. I am for no compromise which assists or permits the 
extension of the institution on soil owned by the nation. And 
any trick by which the nation is to acquire territory, and then 
allow some local authority to spread slavery over it, is as 
obnoxious as any other. I take it that to effect some such 
result as this, and to put us again on the highroad to a 
slave empire, is the object of all these proposed compromises. 
I am against it. As to fugitive slaves, District of Columbia, 
slave trade among the slave States, and whatever springs of 
necessity from the fact that the institution is amongst us, I 
care but little, so that what 1s donc be comely and not alto- 
gether outrageous. Nor do I care much about New Mexico, 
if further extension were hedged against. 


FAREWELL ADDRESS AT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


This famous and brief address was spoken from the platform of the 
observation car of the train that was to take Lincoln to Washing: 
ton. The time was shortly before eight o’clock in the morning: 
the place, the Great Western station in Springfield; the setting, 
a gray winter day with the rain falling. 


February 11, 1861 


My Frrenps: No one, not in my situation, can appreciate my 
feeling of sadness at this parting. To this place, and the kind- 
ness of these people, I owe everything. Here I have lived a 
quarter of a century, and have passed from a young te-an old 
man. Here mv children have been born, and one is buried. 
I now leave, not knowing when or whether ever I may return. 
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with a task before me greater than that which rested upon 
Washington. Without the assistance of that Divine Being 
who ever attended him, I cannot succeed. With that assist- 
ance, I cannot fail. Trusting in Him who can go with me, and 
remain with you, and be everywhere for good, let us con- 
fidently hope that all will yet be well. To His care commend- 
mg you, as I hope in your prayers you will commend me, | 
bid you an affectionate farewell. 


FROM AN ADDRESS TO THE GERMANS 
AT CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Mrs. Lincoln and Lincoln’s sons had joined the Presidential train 
at Indianapolis. The train went on to Cincinnati, where it arrived 
during the afternoon. Cincinnati, then as now, had a large German 
population. Lincoln’s attitude toward foreign-born citizens is most 
clearly brought out in this address. 


February 12, 1861 


, . . | acree with you, Mr. Chairman, that the workingmen 
are the basis of all governments, for the plain reason that they 
gre the morc numerous, and as you added that those were the 
sentiments of the gentlemen present, representing not only 
the working-class, but citizens of other callings than those of 
the mechanic, I am happy to concur with you in these senti- 
ments, not only of the native-born citizens, but also of the 
Germans and foreigners from other countries. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold that while man exists it is his duty 
to improve not only his own condition, but to assist in amel- 
iorating mankind; and therefore, without entering upon the 
details of the question, I will simply say that I am for those 
means which will give the greatest good to the greatest 
mumber. . . 
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In regard to the Germans and foreigners, I esteem them 
no better than other people, nor any worse. It is not my 
nature, when I see a people borne down by the weight of 
their shackles—the oppression of tyranny—to make their life 
more bitter by heaping upon them greater burdens; but rather 
would I do all in my power to raise the yoke than to add any- 
thing that would tend to crush them. 

Inasmuch as our country is extensive and new, and the 
countries of Europe are densely populated, if there are any 
abroad who desire to make this the land of their adoption, 
it is not in my heart to throw aught in their way to prevent 
them from coming to the United States. 


FROM AN ADDRESS AT PITTSBURGH 


From Cincinnati, the Presidential train had gone on to Columbus, 
and then to Pittsburgh, where it arrived during the evening of 
February 14 in a heavy rain. In the course of this address, Lincoln 
unfortunately said, “There is no crisis but an artificial one”—a 
statement that alienated even his own supporters. 


February 15, 1861 


. . . [HE condition of the country is an extraordinary one, 
and fills the mind of every patriot with anxiety. It is my in- 
tention to give this subject all the consideration I possibly can 
before specially deciding in regard to it, so that when I do 
speak it may be as nearly right as possible. When I do speak 
I hope I may say nothing in opposition to the spirit of the 
Constitution, contrary to the integrity of the Union, or which 
will prove inimical to the liberties of the people, or to the 
peace of the whole country. And, furthermore, when the time 
arrives for me to speak on this great subject, I hope I may 
say nothing to disappoint the people generally throughout 
the country, especially if the expectation has been based upon 
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anything which I may have heretofore said. Notwithstanding 
the troubles across the river [points across the Monongahela, 
toward Western Virginia], there is no crisis but an artificial 
one. What is there now to warrant the condition of affairs 
presented by our friends over the river? ‘Take cven their own 
view of the questions involved, and there is nothing to ‘justify 
the course they are pursuing. I repeat, then, there is no crisis, 
excepting such a one as may be gotten up at any time by tur- 
bulent men aided by designing politicians. My advice to them, 
under such circumstances, is to keep cool. If the great Ameri- 
can people only keep their temper on both sides of the line, 
the troubles will come to an cnd, and the question which now 
distracts the country will be settled, just as surely as all other 
difficulties of a like character which have originated in this 
government have been adjusted. Let the people on both sides 
keep their self-possession, and just as other clouds have cleared 
away in due time, so will this great nation continue to pros- 
per as heretofore... . 


FROM AN ADDRESS AT CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The train reached Cleveland at 4:30 in the afternoon, and the 
President-elect was taken to the Weddell House where he de- 
livered a brief address. Again he alludes to the crisis as an arti- 
ficial one. 


February 15, 1861 


FELLOW-CITIZENS OF CLEVELAND: AND Outo: We have come 
here upon a very inclement afternoon. We have marched for 
two miles through the rain and the mud. 

The large numbers that have turned out under these circum- 
stances testify that you are in earnest about something, and 
what is that something? I would not have you suppose that I 
think this extreme earnestness is about me. I should be ex- 
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ceedingly sorry to see such devotion if that were the case. Bu! 
I know it is paid to something worth more than any one man 
or any thousand or ten thousand men. You have assembled 
to testify your devotion to the Constitution, to the Union, 
and the laws, to the perpctual liberty of the people of this 
country. It is, fcllow-citizens, for the whole American people, 
and not for one single man alone, to advance the great causc 
of the Union and the Constitution. And in a country like this, 
whcre every man bears on his face the marks of intelligence, 
where every man’s clothing, if I may so speak, shows signs of 
comfort, and every dwelling signs of happincss and content- 
ment, where schools and churches abound on every side, the 
Union can never be in dangcr. I would, if I could, instil some 
degree of patriotism and confidence into the political mind in 
relation to this matter. 

Frequcnt allusion is made to the excitement at present 
existing in our national politics, and it is as well that I should 
also allude to it here. I think that there is no occasion for any 
excitement. I think the crisis, as it is called, is altogether an 
artificial one. In all parts of the nation there are differences 
of opinion on politics; there are differences of opinion ever 
here. You did not all vote for the person who now addresses 
you, although quite cnough of you did for all practical pur 
poses, to be sure. 

What they do who seck to destroy the Union is altogethe: 
artificial. What is happening to hurt them? Have they not al) 
their rights now as they ever have had? Do not they have then 
fugitive slaves returned now as ever? Have they not the samc 
Constitution that they have lived under for seventy-odd years! 
Have they not a position as citizens of this common country 
and have we any power to change that position? [Cries of 
“No!”] What then is the matter with them? Why all this 
excitement? Why all these complaints? As I said before, this 
crisis is altogether artificial. It has no foundation im fact. I 
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can’t be argued up, and it can’t be argued down. Let it alone, 
and it will go down of itself. . . . 


ADDRESS AT HUDSON, NEW YORK 


On February 18th, Lincoln had received word that Jefferson Davis 
had been inaugurated as President of the Confederate States of 
America. At the train’s stop at Hudson, N. Y. he had nothing that 
he wanted to say publicly. He tries as tactfully as possible to get out 
of making a speech. 


February 19, 1861 


FELLOW-CITIZENS: I see that you have provided a platform, 
but I shall have to decline standing on it. The superintendent 
tells me I have not time during our brief stay to leave the 
train. I had to decline standing on some very handsome plat- 
forms prepared for me ycsterday. But I say to you, as I said 
to them, you must not on this account draw the inferencc 
that I have any intention to desert any platform I have a legit- 
imate right to stand on. I do not appcar before you for the 
purpose of making a speech. I come only to see you, and to 
give you the opportunity to sce me; and I say to you, as I have 
before said to crowds where there were so many handsome 
ladies as there are here, I think I have decidedly the best of 
the bargain. I have only, therefore, to thank you most cordially 
for this kind reception, and bid you all farewell. 


ADDRESS AT NEW YORK CITY 


Lincoln arrived in New York City at three o’clock in the afternoon. 
New York was a Democratic stronghold, and its reception to the 
President-elect was lacking in enthusiasm. He was taken to the 
Astor House, and there, in a room in which Webster and Clay 
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had once spoken, he again had to address a crowd and sav nothing 
of any consequence. 


February 19, 1861 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN: I am rather an old man to 
avail myself of such an excuse as I am now about to do. Yct 
the truth is so distinct, and presses itself so distinctly upon 
me, that I cannot well avoid it—and that is, that I did not 
understand when I was brought into this room that I was to 
be brought here to make a speech. It was not intimated to mc 
that I was brought into the room where Danicl Webster and 
Henry Clay had made speeches, and where one in my position 
might be expected to do something likc those men or say 
something worthy of myself or my audience. I therefore beg 
you to make allowance for the circumstances in which I have 
been by surprise brought before you. Now I have been in the 
habit of thinking and sometimes speaking upon political ques- 
tions that have for some ycars past agitated the country; and, 
if I were disposed to do so, and we could take up some once of 
the issues, as the lawyers call them, and I were called upon 
to make an argument about it to thc best of my ability, I 
could do so without much preparation. But that is not what 
you desire to have done here tonight. 

I have been occupying a position, since the Presidential elec- 
tion, of silence, of avoiding public speaking, of avoiding pub- 
lic writing. I have been doing so because I thought, upon full 
consideration, that was the proper course for me to take. I am 
brought before you now, and required to make a speech, when 
you all approve more than anything clse of the fact that I 
nave been keeping silence. And now it seems to me that the 
response you give to that remark ought to justify me in clos- 
ing just here. I have not kept silence since the Presidential 
election from any party wantonness, or from any indifference 
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to the anxiety that pervades the minds of men about the as- 
pect of the political affairs of this country. I have kept silence 
for the reason that I supposcd it was peculiarly proper that I 
should do so until the time came when, according to the cus- 
tom of the country, I could speak officially. 

I still suppose that, while the political drama being enacted 
in this country, at this time, is rapidly shifting its scenes— 
‘orbidding an anticipation with any degree of certainty, today, 
of what we shall see tomorrow—it is peculiarly fitting that I 
should see it all, up to the last minute, before I should take 
ground that I might be disposed (by the shifting of the scenes 
afterward) also to shift. I have said several times upon this 
journey, and I now repeat it to you, that when the time does 
come, I shall then take the ground that I think is nght—nght 
for the North, for the South, for the East, for the West, for 
the whole country. And in doing so, I hope to feel no necessitv 
pressing upon me to say anything in conflict with the Consti- 
tution; in conflict with the continued union of these States, 
in conflict with the perpetuation of the liberties of this people, 
or anything in conflict with anything whatever that I have 
ever given you reason to expect from me. 


FROM AN ADDRESS 
TO THE NEW JERSEY ASSEMBLY 


After leaving New York in the morning, the Presidential train 
stopped for a few minutes in Jersey City and Newark; it reached 
Trenton at noon. There Lincoln addressed the Senate, and after- 
ward, the Assembly. It was during this speech that he indicated 
to the public íor the first time that he might have to meet a 
difħcult situation seriously. He says: “It may be necessary to put 
the foot down firmly.” New Jersey was predominantly Democratic; 
it had voted against Lincoln in the Presidential election. 
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You, Mr. Speaker, have well said that this is a time when the 
bravest and wisest look with doubt and awe upon the aspect 
presented by our national affairs. Under these circumstances 
you will readily see why I should not speak in detail of the 
course I shall deem it best to pursue. It is proper that I should 
avail myself of all the information and all the time at my 
command, in order that when the time arrives in which I must 
speak officially, I shall be able to take the ground which I deem 
best and safest, and from which I may have no occasion to 
swerve. I shall endeavor to take the ground I dcem most just 
to the North, the East, the West, the South, and the whole 
country. I take it, | hope, in good temper, certainly with no 
malice toward any section. I shall do all that may be in my 
power to promote a peaceful settlement of all our difhcultics. 
The man does not live who is more devoted to peace than I 
am, none who would do more to preserve it, but it may be 
necessary to put the foot down firmly. [Cheers.] And if I do 
my duty and do right, you will sustain mc, will you not? 
[Checrs, and cries of “Yes, yes; we wil!’ |] Received as I am 
by the members of a legislature the majority of whom do not 
agree with me in political sentiments, I trust that I may havc 
their assistance in piloting the ship of state through this voy- 
age, surrounded by perils as it is; for if it should suffer wreck 
now, there will be no pilot ever needed for another voyage. 


SPEECH AT INDEPENDENCE TALL, 
PHILADELPHIA 







Lincoln had reached Philadelphia on the evenin 
Upon his arrival there he had been informed o 
against his life. In this speech at Independe 
this country cannot be saved without giving 
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all should have an equal chance) . . . I would rather be assas- 
sinated on this spot than surrender.” 


February 22, 1861 


Mr. Cuyzer: I am filled with deep emotion at finding myself 
standing in this place, where were collected together the wis- 
dom, the patriotism, the devotion to principle, from which 
sprang the institutions under which we live. You have kindly 
suggested to me that in my hands is the task of restoring peace 
to our distracted country. I can say in return, sir, that all the 
political sentiments I entertain have been drawn, so far as I 
have been able to draw them, from the scntiments which orig- 
inated in and were given to the world from this hall. I have 
never had a fecling, politically, that did not spring from the 
sentiments embodied in the Declaration of Independence. I 
have often pondered over the dangers which were incurred by 
the men who assembled here and framed and adopted that 
Declaration. I have pondered over the toils that were endured 
by the officers and soldiers of the army who achieved that in- 
dependence. I have often inquired of mysclf what great prin- 
ciple or idea it was that kept this Confcderacy so long to- 
gether. It was not the mere matter of separation of the 
colonies from the motherland, but that sentiment in the Dec- 
laration of Independence which gave liberty not alone to the 
people of this country, but hope to all the world, for all 
future time. It was that which gave promise that in due time 
the weights would be lifted from the shouldcrs of all mcn, 
and that all should have an equal chance. This is the senti- 
ment embodied in the Declaration of Independence. Now, 
ony. frietids, can this country be saved on that basis? If it can, 
“I Wall colisider myself one of the happicst men in the world 
“if'T can help fo Save it. If it cannot be saved upon that prin- 
- ciple, it will bé trul awful. But if this country cannot be saved 
without giving up that principle, I was about to say I would 
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rather be assassinated on this spot than surrendcr it. Now, in 
my view of the persent aspect of affairs, there is no nced of 
bloodshed and war. There is no necessity for it. I am not in 
favor of such a course; and I may say in advance that there will 
be no bloodshed unless it is forced upon the government. The 
government will not use force, unless force is used against it. 

My friends, this is wholly an unprepared speech. I did not 
expect to be called on to say a word when I camc here. I sup- 
posed I was merely to do something toward raising a flag. J 
may, therefore, have said something indiscreet. [Cries of “No, 
no.” |] But I have said nothing but what I am willing to live 
by, and, if it be the pleasure of Almighty God, to dic by. 


FROM AN ADDRESS AT HARRISBURG 


At Harrisburg, Lincoln witnessed a display of military maneuvers 
He then replied to Governor Curtin’s speech of welcome with this 
address. At six o'clock in the evening, he left a dinner given in his 
honor, took a train that was waiting outside the city for him, and 
traveled incognito to Washington, where he arrived at six o’clock 
on the morning of February 23. 


February 22, 1864 


REFERENCE has been made... to the distraction of the 
public mind at this time and to the great task that is before 
me in entering upon the administration of the General Gov. 
ernment. . . . I feel that, undcr God, in the strength of the 
arms and wisdom of the heads of these masses, after all, mus* 
be my support. As I have often had occasion to say, I repeat 
to you—I am quite sure I do not deccive myself when I tcl 
you I bring to the work an honcst heart; I dare not tell you 
that I bring a head sufficient for it. If my own strength should 
fail, I shall at least fall back upon these masses, who, I think, 
under any circumstances will not fail. 
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Allusion has been made to the peaceful principles upon 
which this great commonwealth was originally settled. Allow 
me to add my meed of praise to those pcaceful principles. | 
hope no one of the Friends who originally settled here, or 
who lived here since that time, or who live here now, has 
been or is a more devoted lover of peace, harmony, and 
concord than my humble self. 

While I have been proud to see today the finest military 
array, I think, that I have ever scen, allow me to say, in regard 
to those men, that they give hope of what may be done 
when war is incvitable. But, at the same time, allow me to 
express the hope that in the shedding of blood thcir services 
may never be needed, especially in the shedding of fraternal 
blood. It shall be my endeavor to preserve the peace of this 
country so far as it can possibly be done consistently with the 
maintenance of the institutions of the country. With my con- 
sent, or without my great displeasure, this country shall never 
witness the shedding of one drop of blood in fraternal strife. 


FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


To a divided country, in which every citizen was waiting to hear 
the announcement of policy of the new President, Abraham Lin- 
coln made this address, speaking from a platform on the steps of 
the unfinished Capitol in Washington. The spcech itself was a 
carefully composed document which Lincoln had beguu to write 
in Springfield and had revised 1n Washington aftcr consultation 
with Stephen A. Douglas and William H. Seward. The ending in 
particular had been changed in order to make a last-minute appeal 
to the South. 


March 4, 1861 


FELLOW-CITIZENS OF THE Untrep States: In compliance with 
a custom as old as the government itself, I appear before you 
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to address you briefly, and to take in your presence the oath 
prescribed by the Constitution of the United States to be 
taken by the President “before he enters on the execution of 
his office.” 

I do not consider it necessary at present for me to discuss 
those mattcrs of administration about which there is no spe 
cial anxiety or excitement. 

Apprchension seems to exist among the people of the South 
cm Statcs that by the accession of a Republican administra- 
tion their property and their peace and personal security are 
to be cndangcred. There has never been any reasonable cause 
for such apprehension. Indeed, tlhe most ample evidence to 
the contrary has all the while existed and becn open to their 
inspection. It is found in nearly all the published speeches of 
him who now addresscs you. I do but quote from one of those 
speechcs when I declare that “I have no purpose, directly or 
indirectly, to interfcre with the institution of slavery in the 
States where it exists. I believe I have no lawful right to do 
so, and I have no inclination to do so.” Those who nominated 
and elected me did so with full knowledge that I had made 
this and many similar declarations, and had never recanted 
them. 

And, morc than this, they placed in the platform for my 
acceptance, and as a law to themselves and to me, the clear 
and cmphatic resolution which I now read: 


Rrsotvep, That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of the 
States, and espccially the right of each State to order and control 
its own domestic institutions according to its own judgment exclu- 
sively, is essential to that balance of powcr on which the perfection 
and endurance of our political fabric depend, and we denounce the 
lawless invasion by armed force of the soil of any State or Terri- 
tory, no matter under what pretext, as among the gravest of crimes. 


I now reiterate these sentiments; and, in doing so, I only 
press upon the public attention the most conclusive evidence 
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of which the case is susceptible, that the property, peace, and 
security of no section are to be in any wise endangered by the 
now incoming administration. I add, too, that all the protec- 
tion which, consistently with the Constitution and the laws, 
can be given, will be cheerfully given to all the States when 
lawfully demanded, for whatever causc—as cheerfully to one 
section as to another. 

There is much controversy about the delivering up of fugi- 
tives from service or labor. The clause I now read is as plainly 
written in the Constitution as any other of its provisions: 


No person held to service or labor in one State, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall in consequence of any law or 
regulation therein be discharged from such service or labor, but 
shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom such service 
or labor may be due. 


It is scarcely questioncd that this provision was intended by 
those who made it for the reclaiming of what we call fugitive 
slaves; and the intention of the lawgiver is the law. All mem- 
bers of Congress swear their support to the whole Constitu- 
tion—to this provision as much as to any other. To the prop- 
osition then, that slaves whose cases come within the terms of 
this clause “shall be delivered up,” their oaths are unanimous. 
Now, if they would make the effort in good temper, could 
they not with nearly equal unanimity frame and pass a law 
by means of which to keep good that unanimous oath? 

There is some difference of opinion whether this clause 
should be enforced by national or by State authority; but 
surely that difference is not a very material one. If the slave 
is to be surrendered, it can be of but little consequence to him 
or to others by which authority it is done. And should any one 
in any case be content that his oath shall go unkept on a 
merely unsubstantial controversy as to how it shall be kept? 

Again, in any law upon this subject, ought not all the safe- 
guards of liberty known in civilized and humane jurisprudence 
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to be introduced, so that a free man be not, in any case, sur- 
rendered as a slave? And might it not be well at the same time 
to provide by law for the enforcement of that clause in the 
Constitution which guarantees that “the citizens of each State 
shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in 
the several States”? 

I take the ofhcial oath today with no mental reservations, 
and with no purpose to construe the Constitution or laws by 
any hypercritical rules. And while I do not choose now to 
specify particular acts of Congress as proper to be enforced, 
I do suggest that it will be much safcr for all, both in official 
and private stations, to conform to and abide by all those acts 
which stand unrepealed, than to violate any of them, trusting 
to find impunity in having them held to be unconstitutional. 

It is seventy-two years since the first inauguration of a Presi- 
dent under our National Constitution. During that period fif- 
teen different and greatly distinguished citizens have, in suc- 
cession, administered the executive branch of the government. 
They have conducted it through many perils, and generally 
with great success. Yet, with all this scope of precedent, I now 
enter upon the same task for the brief constitutional term of 
four years under great and peculiar difficulty. A disruption of 
the Federal Union, heretofore only menaced, is now formi- 
dably attempted. 

I hold that, in contemplation of universal law and of the 
Constitution, the Union of these States is perpetual. Perpetu- 
ity is implied, if not expressed, in the fundamental law of all 
national governments. It is safe to assert that no government 
proper ever had a provision in its organic law for its own 
termination. 

Continue to execute all the express provisions of our Na- 
tional Constitution, and the Union will endure forever—it 
being impossible to destroy it except by some action not pro- 
vided for in the instrument itself. 

Again, if the United States be not a government proper, but 
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an association of States in the nature of contract merely, can 
it, as a contract, be peaceably unmade by less than all the 
partics who made it? One party to a contract may violate it— 
break it, so to spcak; but does it not require all to lawfully 
rescind it? 

Descending from these general principles, we find the prop- 
osition that, in lcgal contemplation, the Union is perpetual 
confirmed by the history of the Union itself. The Union is 
much older than the Constitution. It was formed, in fact, 
by the Articles of Association in 1774. It was matured and 
continued by the Declaration of Independence in 1776. It 
was further matured, and the faith of all the then thirtecn 
States expressly plightcd and engaged that it should be per- 
petual, by the Articles of Confederation in 1778. And, finally, 
in 1787 one of the declared objects for ordaining and estab- 
lishing the Constitution was “to form a more perfect Union.” 

But if the destruction of the Union by one or by a party 
only of the Statcs be lawfully possible, the Union is less per- 
fect than before the Constitution, having lost the vital ele- 
ment of perpetuity. 

It follows from these views that no State upon its own mere 
motion can lawfully get out of the Union; that resolves and 
ordinances to that effect are legally void; and that acts of 
violence, within any State or States, against the authority of 
the United States, are insurrectionary or revolutionary, accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

I therefore consider that, in view of the Constitution and 
the laws, the Union is unbroken; and to the extent of my 
ability I shall take care, as the Constitution itself expressly 
enjoins upon me, that the laws of the Union be faithfully 
executed in all the States. Doing this I deem to be only a 
simple duty on my part; and I shall perform it so far as prac- 
ticable, unless my rightful masters, the American people, shall 
withhold the requisite means, or in some authoritative manner 
direct the contrary. I trust this will not be regarded as a men- 
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ace, but only as the declared purpose of the Union that it will 
constitutionally defend and maintain itself. 

In doing this there needs to be no bloodshed or violence; 
and there shall be none, unless it be forccd upon the national 
authority. ‘Thc power confided to me will be used to hold, 
occupy, and possess the property and places belonging to the 
government, and to collect the dutics and imposts; but be- 
vond what may be necessary for these objects, there will be 
no invasion, no using of force against or among the pcople 
anywhere. Where hostility to the United States, in any in- 
terior locality, shall be so great and universal as to prevent 
competent resident citizens from holding the Federal offices, 
there will be no attempt to force obnoxious strangers among 
the people for that object. While the strict legal right may 
exist in the government to enforce the excercise of these offices, 
the attempt to do so would be so irritating, and so nearly im- 
practicable withal, that I decem it better to forego for the time 
the uses of such offices. 

The mails, unless repelled, will continue to be furnished 
in all parts of the Union. So far as possible, the people every- 
where shall have that sense of perfect security which is most 
favorable to calm thought and reflection. The course here 
indicated will be followed unless current events and experi- 
ence shall show a modification or change to be proper, and in 
evcry case and exigency my best discretion will be exercised 
according to circumstances actually existing, and with a view 
and a hope of a peaceful solution of the national troubles and 
the restoration of fraternal sympathies and affections. 

That there are pcrsons in one section or another who seek 
to destroy the Union at all events, and are glad of any pre- 
text to do it, I will neither affirm nor deny; but if there be 
such, I need address no word to them. To those, however, who 
really love the Union may I not speak? 

Before entering upon so grave a matter as the destruction 
of our national fabric, with all its benefits, its memories, and 
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its hopes, would it not be wise to ascertain precisely why we 
do it? Will you hazard so despcrate a step while there is any 
possibility that any portion of the ills you fly from have no 
teal existence? Will you, while the certain ills you fly to are 
greater than all the real ones you fly from—will you risk the 
commission of so fearful a mistake? 

All profess to be content in the Union if all constitutional 
nights can be maintained. Is it true, then, that any right, 
plainly written in the Constitution, has been denied? I think 
not. Happily the human mind is so constituted that no party 
can reach to the audacity of doing this. Think, if you can, of 
a single instance in which a plainly written provision of the 
Constitution has ever been denied. If by the mere force of 
numbers a majority should deprive a minority of any clearly 
written constitutional right, it might, in a moral point of view, 
justify revolution—certainly would if such a right were a vital 
one. But such is not our case. All the vital rights of minorities 
and of individuals are so plainly assured to them by affırma- 
tions and negations, guarantees and prohibitions, in the Con- 
stitution, that controversies never arise concerning them. But 
no organic law can ever be framed with a provision specifically 
applicable to every question which may occur in practical ad- 
ministration. No foresight can anticipate, nor any document 
of reasonable length contain, express provisions for all pos- 
sible questions. Shall fugitives from labor be surrendered by 
national or by State authonty? The Constitution does not 
expressly say. May Congress prohibit slavery in the Territories? 
The Constitution does not expressly say. Must Congress pro- 
tect slavery in the Territories? The Constitution does not ex- 
pressly say. 

From questions of this class spring all our constitutional 
controversies, and we divide upon them into majorities and 
minorities. If the minority will not acquiesce, the majority 
must, or the government must cease. There is no other alter- 
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native; for continuing the government is acquiescence on one 
side or the other. 

If a minority in such case will secede rather than acquiesce, 
thcy make a precedent which in turn will divide and ruin 
them; for a minority of their own will secede from them when- 
ever a majority refuses to be controlled by such minonity. For 
instance, why may not any portion of a new confederacy a 
year or two hence arbitrarily secede again, precisely as portions 
of the present Union now claim to secede from it? All who 
cherish disunion sentiments are now being educated to the 
exact temper of doing this. 

Is there such perfect identity of interests among the States 
to compose a new Union, as to produce harmony only, and 
prevent renewed seccssion? 

Plainly, the central idca of secession is the essence of an- 
archy. A majority held in restraint by constitutional checks 
and limitations, and always changing easily with deliberate 
changes of popular opinions and sentiments, is the only true 
sovereign of a free people. Whoever rejects it does, of neces- 
sity, fly to anarchy or to despotism. Unanimity is impossible; 
the rule of a minority, as a permanent arrangement, is wholly 
inadmissible; so that, rejecting the majority principle, anarchy 
or despotism in some form is all that is left. 

I do not forget the position, assumed by some, that consti- 
tutional questions are to be decided by the Supreme Court; 
nor do I deny that such decisions must be binding, in any case, 
upon the parties to a suit, as to the object of that suit, while 
they are also entitled to very high respect and consideration in 
all parallel cases by all othcr departments of the government. 
And while it is obviously possible that such decision may be 
erroneous in any given case, still the evil effect following it, 
being limited to that particular case, with the chance that it 
may be overruled and never become a precedent for other 
cases, can better be borne than could the evils of a different 
practice. 
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At the same time, the candid citizen must confess that 1f 
the policy of the government, upon vital questions affecting 
the whole people, is to be irrevocably fixed by decisions of the 
Supreme Court, the instant they are made, in ordinary litiga- 
tion between parties in personal actions, the people will have 
ceased to be their own rulers, having to that extent practically 
resigned their government into the hands of that eminent 
tribunal. Nor is there in this view any assault upon the court 
or the judges. It is a duty from which they may not shrink to 
decide cases propcrly brought before them, and it is no fault 
of theirs if others seck to turn their decisions to political 
purposes. 

One section of our country believes slavery is right, and 
ought to be extendcd, while the othcr believes it is wrong, 
and ought not to be extended. This is the only substantial dis- 
pute. The fugitive-slave clause of the Constitution, and the 
law for the suppression of the foreign slave trade, are cach as 
well enforced, perhaps, as any law can ever be in a community 
where the moral sense of the people impcrfcctly supports the 
law itself. ‘The great body of the people abide by the dry legal 
obligation in both cases, and a few break over in cach. This, 
I think, cannot be perfectly cured; and it would be worse in 
both cases aftcr the separation of the sections than before. 
The foreign slave trade, now imperfectly suppressed, would 
be ultimately revived, without restriction, in one section, while 
fugitive slaves, now only partially surrendered, would not be 
surrendered at all by the other. 

Physically speaking, we cannot separate. We cannot remove 
our respective sections from each other, nor build an impas- 
sable wall between them. A husband and wife may be divorced, 
and go out of the presence and beyond the reach of cach 
other; but the different parts of our country cannot do this. 
They cannot but remain face to face, and intercourse, either 
amicable or hostile, must continue between them. Ís it pos- 
sible, then, to make that intercourse more advantageous or 
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morc satisfactory after separation than before? Can aliens make 
treaties easicr than friends can make laws? Can treatics be 
more faithfully enforecd betwcen aliens than laws can among 
friends? Suppose you go to war, you cannot fight always; and 
when, after much loss on both sides, and no gain on cither, 
you cease fighting, the identical old questions as to terms of 
intercourse are again upon you. 

This country, with its institutions, belongs to the people 
who inhabit it. Whencver they shall grow weary of the exist- 
ing government, they can exercise their constitutional right 
of amending it, or their revolutionary nght to dismember or 
overthrow it. I cannot be ignorant of the fact that many worthy 
and patriotic citizens are desirous of having the National Con- 
stitution amended. While I make no recommendation of 
amendments, I fully recognize the rightful authority of the 
people over the whole subject, to be exercised in either of the 
modes prescribed in the instrument itself; and I should, under 
existing circumstances, favor rather than oppose a fair oppor- 
tunity being afforded thc people to act upon it. I will venture 
to add that to me the convention mode seems prefcrable, in 
that it allows amendments to originate with the people them- 
sclves, instead of only permitting them to take or reject prop- 
ositions originated by others not specially chosen for the pur- 
pose, and which might not be preciscly such as they would 
wish to cither accept or refuse. I understand a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution—which amendment, how- 
ever, I have not seen—has passed Congress, to the effect that 
the Federal Government shall never interfere with the domes- 
tic institutions of the States, including that of persons held to 
service. To avoid misconstruction of what I have said, I de- 
part from my purpose not to speak of particular amendments 
so far as to say that, holding such a provision to now be im- 
plied constitutional law, I have no objection to its being made 
express and irrevocable. 

The chief magistrate derives all his authority from the peo- 
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ple, and they have conferred none upon him to fix terms for 
the separation of the States. The people themselves can do 
this also if they choose; but the executive, as such, has noth- 
ing to do with it. His duty is to administer the present govern- 
ment, as it came to his hands, and to transmit it, unimpaired 
by him, to his successor. 

Why should there not be a patient confidence in the ulti- 
mate justice of the people? Is there any better or equal hope 
in the world? In our present differences is either party with- 
out faith of being in the right? If the Almighty Ruler of 
Nations, with his eternal truth and justice, be on your side 
of the North, or on yours of the South, that truth and that 
justice will surely prevail by the judgment of this great tri- 
bunal of the American people. 

By the frame of the government under which we live, this 
same people have wisely given their public servants but little 
power for mischief; and have, with equal wisdom, provided 
for the return of that little to their own hands at very short 
intervals. While the people retain their virtue and vigilance, 
no administration, by any extreme of wickedness or folly, can 
very seriously injure the government in the short space of 
four years. 

My countrymen, one and all, think calmly and well upon 
this whole subject. Nothing valuable can be lost by taking 
time. If there be an object to hurry any of you in hot haste 
to a step which you would never take deliberately, that object 
will be frustrated by taking time; but no good object can be 
frustrated by it. Such of you as are now dissatisfied, still have 
the old Constitution unimpaired, and, on the sensitive point, 
the laws of your own framing under it; while the new admin- 
istration will have no immediate power, if it would, to change 
either. If it were admitted that you who are dissatisfied hold 
the right side in the dispute, there still is no single good reason 
for precipitate action. Intelligence, patriotism, Christianity, 
and a firm reliance on Him who has never yet forsaken this 
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favored land, are still competent to adjust in the best way all 
our present difficulty. 

In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow-countrymen, and not 
in mine, is the momentous issuc of civil war. The government 
will not assail you. You can have no conflict without being 
yourselves the aggressors. You have no oath registered in 
heaven to destroy the government, while I shall have the 
most solemn one to “preserve, protect, and defend it.” 

I am loath to close. We are not enemies, but friends. We 
must not be enemies. Though passion may have strained, it 
inust not break our bonds of affection. The mystic chords of 
memory, stretching from every battlefield and patriot grave 
to every living heart and hcarth-stone all over this broad land, 
will yet swell the chorus of the Union when again touched, 
as surely they will be, by the better angels of our nature. 


NOTE TO EACH OF THE CABINET MEMBERS 
ASKING FOR OPINIONS ON FORT SUMTER 


The first problem faced by the Lincoln administration on coming 
into office was what to do with Fort Sumter, which either had to be 
provisioned or surrendered to the Confederates in South Carolina. 
In reply to this note, all but two of Lincoln’s Cabinet members felt 
that it would be useless to try to hold the fort. 


Executive Mansion, March 15, 1861 


My Dear Sm: Assuming it to be possible to now provision 
Fort Sumter, under all the circumstances is it wise to attempt 
it? Please give me your opinion in writing on this question. 


REPLY TO SECRETARY SEWARD’'S MEMORANDUM 


On April 1, Lincoln received from his Secretary of State, William 
H. Seward, a memorandum which stated that the month-old ad- 
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muimstration was without either a domestic or a foreign policy. 
Seward suggestcd that the question before the public be changed 
from onc of slavery, or about slavery, to a question of union or 
dis-union, which, as he said, would be a change “from what would 
be regarded as a party question to one of patriotism or union.” 
He also suggested that the difficulties over Sumter be terminated 
—although he did not say how—and that all the other Southern 
forts be maintained. In addition to these ideas, he hinted that a 
foreign war would scrve to reunite the dissatisfied sections. He 
then subtly implicd that 1f the President wished it, he would be 
glad to undertake these dutics himsclf, although he sought neither 
“to evade nor assume responsibility.” Lincoln realized that he 
must deal immediately with his Secretary of State and make him 
understand that he, and not Seward, was President. In this reply 
to Seward’s memorandum he explains as tactfully as possible his 
own position in the matter; he nevertheless makes Seward realize 
who is President. 


Executive Mansion, April 1, 1861 


My Dear Sm: Since parting with you I have been consider- 
ing your papcr dated this day, and entitled “Some Thoughts 
for the President’s Consideration.” The first proposition in it 
is, “First, We arc at the end of a month’s administration, and 
yet without a policy cither domestic or foreign.” 

At the beginning of that month, in the inaugural, I said: 
“The power confided to me will be used to hold, occupy, and 
possess the property and places belonging to the government, 
and to collect the dutics and imposts.” This had your distinct 
approval at the time; and, taken in connection with the order 
I immediately gave Gencral Scott, dirccting him to employ 
every means in his powcr to strengthen and hold the forts, 
comprises the exact domestic policy you now urge, with the 
single exception that it does not propose to abandon Fort 
Sumter. 
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Again, I do not perceive how the reinforcement of Fort 
Sumter would be done on 1 slavery or a party issue, while that 
of Fort Pickens would be on a more national and patriotic 
onc. 

The news received yesterday in regard to St. Domingo cer- 
tainly brings a new item within the range of our foreign pol- 
icy; but up to that time we have been preparing circulars and 
instructions to ministers and the like, all in perfect harmony, 
without even a suggestion that we had no forcign policy. 

Upon your closing propositions—that “‘whatever policy we 
adopt, there must be an energetic prosecution of it. 

“For this purpose it must be somebody’s business to pursue 
and direct it incessantly. 

“Either the President must do it himself, and be all the 
while active in it, or 

“Devolve it on some member of his Cabinet. Once adopted, 
debates on it must end, and all agree and abide”—I remark 
that if this must be done, I must do it. When a gencral line 
of policy is adopted, I apprehend there is no danger of its 
being changed without good reason, or continuing to be a 
subject of unneccssary debate; still, upon points arising in its 
progress I wish, and suppose I am entitled to have, the advice 
of all the Cabinet. 


PROCLAMATION CALLING 75,000 MILITIA, AND 
CONVENING CONGRESS IN EXTRA SESSION 


The relief expedition to Sumter had sailed. Before it could come 
to the relief of the beleaguered fort, the Confederates fired on 
Sumter on April 12. The tiny garrison was forced to surrender on 
April 14. On that same day (a Sunday), Lincoln wrote out this 
proclamation calling for volunteers and convening Congress in 
special session. It was published on Monday, April 15. 
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Wuereas the laws of the United States have been for some 
time past and now are opposed, and the execution thereof 
obstructed, in the States of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, by combinations 
too powerful to be suppressed by the ordinary course of judi- 
cial proceedings, or by the powcrs vested in the marshals by 
law: 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 
States, in virtue of the power in me vested by the Constitution 
and the laws, have thought fit to call forth, and hereby do call 
forth, the militia of the several States of the Union, to the 
aggregate number of seventy-five thousand, in order to sup- 
press said combinations, and to cause the laws to be duly 
executed... . 

I deem it proper to say that the first service assigned to the 
forces hereby called forth will probably be to repossess the 
forts, places, and property which have been seized from the 
Union; and in every event the utmost care will be observed, 
consistently with the objects aforesaid, to avoid any devasta- 
tion, and destruction of or interference with property, or any 
disturbance of peaceful citizens in any part of the country. 
And I hereby command the persons composing the combina- 
tions aforesaid to disperse and retire peacefully to their re- 
spective abodes within twenty days from date. 

Deeming that the present condition of public affairs pre- 
sents an extraordinary occasion, I do hereby, in virtue of the 
power in me vested by the Constitution, convene both Houses 
of Congress. Senators and Representatives are therefore sum- 
moned to assemble at their respective chambers, at twelve 
o’clock noon, on Thursday, the fourth day of July next, 
then and there to consider and determine such measures as, 
in their wisdom, the public safety and interest may seem to 
demand. 
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PROCLAMATION OF BLOCKADE 


The North realized immediatcly that the one best way to paralyze 
Southern commerce, which was largely based on exports of raw 
material to Europe, was to blockade the Southern ports. Unfortu- 
nately, there werc 3600 miles of coastline in the Confederate states, 
and the North had only a limited number of ships with which to 
blockade the ports. Still more unfortunately, on the day after this 
blockade was issued, the Gosport Navy Yard at Norfolk, Virginia, 
was burned, and the Federal fleet was still further reduced. Never- 
theless, it was the eventual succcss of this blockade which forced 
the South to her knees as she was slowly reduced to financial chaos 
and starvation. 


April 19, 1861 


WHEREAS an insurrection against the government of the 
United States has brokcn out in the States of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, 
and the laws of the Unitcd States for the collection of the 
revenue cannot be effectually executed therein conformably to 
that provision of the Constitution which requires duties to be 
uniform throughout the United States: 

And whereas a combination of persons engaged in such 
insurrection have threatened to grant pretendcd letters of 
marque to authorize the bearers thereof to commit assaults 
on the lives, vessels, and property of good citizens of the 
country lawfully engaged in commerce on the high seas, and 
in waters of the United States .. . 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, with a view to the same purposes before men- 
tioned, and to the protection of the public peace, and the lives 
and property of quiet and orderly citizens pursuing their law- 
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ful occupations, until Congress shall have assembled and de- 
liberated on the said unlawful proceedings, or until the same 
shall have ceased, have further deemed it advisable to set on 
foot a blockade of the ports within the States aforcsaid, in 
pursuance of the laws of the United States, and of the law 
of nations in such case provided. For this purpose a compe- 
tent force will be postcd so as to prevent entrance and exit of 
vessels from the ports aforesaid. If, therefore, with a view to 
violate such blockade, a vesscl shall approach or shall attempt 
to leave either of the said ports, she will be duly warned by 
the commander of one of the blockading vessels, who will 
indorse on her register the fact and date of such warning, and 
if the same vesscl shall again attempt to entcr or leave the 
blockaded port, she will be captured and sent to the nearest 
convenicnt port, for such proceedings against her and her 
cargo, as prize, as may be dccmed advisable. 

And I hereby proclaim and declare that if any person, under 
the pretendcd authority of the said States, or under any other 
pretense, shall molest a vessel of the United States, or the per- 
sons or cargo on board of her, such person will be held amen- 
able to the laws of the Unitcd Statcs for the prevention and 
punishment of piracy. 


LETTER TO REVERDY JOHNSON 
(Confidential) 


Reverdy Johnson was a noted Maryland lawyer and politician, a 
former Whig who had become a Democrat in 1856, a man who 
supported the Union cause during the War, but who always had 
a great affection for the South. Lincoln writes to him on a day on 
which Washington was completely isolated from the North and 
in immediate fear of invasion from Virginia, which had seceded 
from the Union on April 17. He explains why troops were being 
brought through Maryland to come to the defense of Washington. 
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My Dear Sir: Your note of this morning is just received. I 
forbore to answer yours of the 22d because of my aversion 
(which I thought you understood) to getting on paper and 
furnishing new grounds for misunderstanding. I do say the 
sole purpose of bringing troops here is to defend this capital. 
I do say I have no purpose to invade Virginia with them or 
any othcr troops, as I understand the word invasion. But, sup- 
pose Virginia sends her troops, or admits others through her 
borders, to assail this capital, am I not to repel them even to 
the crossing of the Potomac, if I can? Suppose Virginia erccts, 
or permits to be erected, batteries on the opposite shore to 
bombard the city, are we to stand still and see it done? In a 
word, if Virginia strikes us, arc we not to strike back, and as 
effectively as we can? Again, are we not to hold Fort Monroe 
(for instance) if we can? I have no objection to dcclare a 
thousand times that I have no purpose to invade Virginia or 
any other State, but I do not mcan to lct them invade us with- 
out striking back. 


LETTER TO COLONEL FLLSWORTH’S PARENTS 


This is one of the most celebrated of all Lincoln’s letters, a Ictter of 
condolence that ranks second only to the more celebrated letter 
to Mrs. Bixby (November 21, 1864). Ellsworth had read law in 
Lincoln’s office in Springfield. He was a born soldier, and he 
had organized a picturesque company of volunteers who had toured 
the country in 1860 giving demonstrations of precision drilling. 
Ellsworth had accompanied Lincoln on the Presidential train to 
Washington, and Lincoln had become very much attached to him. 
On May 24, Ellsworth had lcd a regiment of men recruited from 
the New York Fire Department across the Potomac to Alexandria, 
Virginia. In attempting to take down a Confederate flag flying 
from the roof of the Marshall House there, Ellsworth had been 
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shot and killed by the hotel proprietor. His body was removed to 
the White Housc, where it lay in state in the East Room. He was 
the first commissioned officer to be killed in the Civil War. 


Washington D. C., May 25, 1861 


My Dear Sir anp Mapa: In the untimely loss of your noble 
son, our affliction here is scarcely less than your own. So much 
of promised usefulness to onc’s country, and of bright hopes 
for one’s self and friends, have rarcly been so suddenly dashed 
as in his fall. In size, in years, and in youthful appearance a 
boy only, his power to command men was surpassingly great. 
This power, combined with a fine intellect, an indomitable 
energy, and a taste altogether military, constituted in him, as 
seemed to me, the best natural talent in that department I 
ever knew. 

And yet he was singularly modest and deferential in social 
intercoursc. My acquaintance with him began less than two 
years ago; yet through the latter half of the intervening period 
it was as intimate as the disparity of our ages and my engross- 
ing engagements would permit. To me he appeared to have 
no indulgences or pastimes; and I never heard him utter a 
profane or an intempcrate word. What was conclusive of his 
good heart, he never forgot his parents. ‘The honors he labored 
for so Jaudably, and for which in the sad end he so gallantly 
gave his life, hc meant for them no less than for himself. 

In the hope that it may be no intrusion upon the sacred- 
ness of your sorrow, I have ventured to address you this tribute 
to the memory of my young friend and your brave and early 
fallen child. 

May God give you that consolation which is beyond all 
earthly power. 
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FROM THE MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 
IN SPECIAL SESSION 


On July 4, Congress assembled for the special session called by the 
President’s proclamation of April 15. It was a strange session, witli 
the seats of the Southern Congressmen remaining vacant, and a 
whole country waiting to hear the President’s War policies. This 
message gives a brief summary of how the War began, and of 
Lincoln's attitude toward the meaning of the great struggle that 
was Just getting under way. 


July 4, 1861 


FELLOW-CITIZENS OF THE SENATE AND House or REPRESENTA 
TIVES: Having been convencd on an extraordinary occasion, 
as authorized by the Constitution, your attention is not called 
to any ordinary subject of legislation. 

At the beginning of the present presidential term, four 
months ago, the functions of the Federal Government were 
found to be generally suspended within the several States of 
South Carolina, Gcorgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Florida, excepting only those of the Post-Office Department. 

Within these States, all the forts, arsenals, dockyards, cus- 
tom-houses, and the like, including the movable and station- 
ary property in and about them, had been seized, and were 
held in open hostility to this government, excepting only 
Forts Pickens, Taylor, and Jefferson, on and near the Florida 
coast, and Fort Sumtcr, in Charleston Harbor, South Caro- 
lina. The forts thus seized had bcen put in improved condi- 
tion, new ones had been built, and armed forces had been 
organized and were organizing, all avowedly with the same 
hostile purpose. 

The forts remaining in the possession of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in and near these States were either besieged or men- 
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accd by warlike preparations, and cspecially Fort Sumter was 
nearly surrounded by well-protccted hostile batteries, with 
guns cqual in quality to the best of its own, and outnumbcr- 
ing the latter as perhaps ten to one. A disproportionate share 
of the Federal muskets and rifles had somehow found their 
way into these States, and had been seized to be used against 
the government. Accumulations of the public revenue lying 
within them had bcen scized for the same object. The navy 
was scattcred in distant scas, leaving but a very small part of if 
within the immediate reach of the government. Officers of 
the Federal Army and Navy had resigned in great numbers; 
and of those resigning a large proportion had taken up arms 
against the government. Simultancously, and in connection 
with all this, the purpose to sever the Federal Union was 
openly avowed. In accordance with this purpose, an ordinance 
had been adopted in each of these States, declaring the States 
respectively to be scparatecd from thc National Union. A for- 
mula for instituting a combincd government of these States 
had been promulgated; and this illegal organization, in the 
character of confederate States, was already invoking recogni- 
tion, aid, and intervention from foreign powers. 

Finding this condition of things, and believing it to be an 
imperative duty upon the incoming executive to prevent, if 
possible, the consummation of such attempt to destroy the 
Federal Union, a choice of means to that end became indis- 
pensable. This choice was made and was declared in the in- 
augural address. The policy chosen looked to the exhaustion 
of all peaceful measurcs before a resort to any stronger ones. 
It sought only to hold the public places and property not 
already wrested from the government, and to collect the reve- 
nuc, relying for the rest on time, discussion, and the ballot- 
box. It promised a continuance of the mails, at government 
expense, to the very people who were resisting the govern- 
ment; and it gave repcated pledges against any disturbance 
to any of the people, or any of their rights. Of all that which 
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a President might constitutionally and justifiably do in such 
a case, everything was forcborne without which it was be- 
licved possible to keep the government on foot. 

.. . The assault upon and reduction of Fort Sumter was 
in no scnse a mattcr of self-defense on the part of the as- 
sailants. They well knew that the garrison in the fort could 
by no possibility commit aggression upon them. They knew 
—they were expressly notified—that the giving of bread to the 
few brave and hungry men of the garrison was all which 
would on that occasion be attempted, unless themselves, by 
resisting so much, should provoke more. They knew that this 
government desired to kecp the garrison in the fort, not to 
assail them, but merely to maintain visible possession, and 
thus to preserve the Union from actual and immediate dis- 
solution—trusting, as herembcfore stated, to time, discussion, 
and the ballot-box for final adjustment; and they assailed and 
reduced the fort for preciscly the reverse objcct—to drive out 
the visible authority of the Federal Union, and thus force it to 
immediate dissolution. That this was their object the execu- 
tive well understood; and having said to them in the inaugural 
address, “You can have no conflict without being yourselves 
the aggressors,” he took pains not only to keep this declara- 
tion good, but also to kecp the case so free from the power 
of ingenious sophistry that the world should not be able to 
misunderstand it. By the affair at Fort Sumter, with its sur- 
rounding circumstances, that point was reached. Then and 
thereby the assailants of the government began the conflict of 
arms, without a gun in sight or in expectancy to return their 
fire, save only the few in the fort sent to that harbor years 
before for their own protection, and still ready to give that 
protection in whatever was lawful. In this act, discarding all 
elsc, they have forced upon the country the distinct issue, 
“immediate dissolution or blood.” 

And this issue embraces more than the fate of these United 
States. It presents to the whole family of man the guestion 
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whether a constitutional republic or democracy—a govern- 
ment of the people by the same people—can or cannot main- 
tain its territorial integrity against its own domestic foes. It 
presents the question whether discontented individuals, too 
few in numbcrs to control administration according to organic 
law in any case, can always, upon the pretenses made in this 
case, or on any other pretenses, or arbitrarily without any 
pretense, break up their government, and thus practically 
put an end to free government upon the earth. It forces us 
to ask: “Is there, in all republics, this inherent and fatal weak- 
ness?” “Must a government, of necessity, be too strong for 
the liberties of its own people, or too weak to maintain its 
own existence?” 

So viewing the issue, no choicc was left but to call out the 
war power of the government; and so to resist force employed 
for its destruction, by force for its preservation. 


It is now recommendcd that you give the legal means for 
making this contest a short and decisive one: that you place 
at the control of the government for the work at least four 
hundred thousand men and $400,000,000. That number of 
men is about one-tenth of those of proper ages within the 
regions where, apparently, all are willing to engage; and the 
sum is less than a twenty-third part of the money value 
owned by the men who seem ready to devote the whole. A 
debt of $600,000,000 now is a less sum per head than was the 
debt of our Revolution when we came out of that struggle; 
and the money value in the country now bears even a greater 
proportion to what it was then than does the population. 
Surely each man has as strong a motive now to preserve our 
liberties as each had then to establish them. 

A right result at this time will be worth more to the world 
than ten times the men and ten times the money. The evi- 
dence reaching us from the country leaves no doubt that the 
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material for the work is abundant, and that it needs only the 
hand of legislation to give it legal sanction, and the hand of 
the executive to give it practical shape and efficiency. Once of 
the greatcst perplexities of the government is to avoid re- 
ceiving troops faster than it can provide for them. In a word, 
the people will save their government if the government itself 
will do its part only indifferently well. 

It might seem, at first thought, to be of little difference 
whether the present movement at the South be called “‘seces- 
sion” or “rebellion.” The movers, however, well understand 
the difference. At the beginning they knew they could never 
raise their treason to any respectable magnitude by any name 
which implies violation of law. They knew thcir people pos- 
sessed as much of moral sense, as much of devotion to law 
and order, and as much pride in and reverence for the history 
and government of their common country as any other civi- 
lized and patriotic people. They knew they could make no 
advancement directly in the teeth of these strong and noble 
sentiments. Accordingly, they commenced by an insidious 
debauching of the public mind. They invented an ingenious 
sophism which, if conceded, was followed by perfectly logical 
steps, through all the incidents, to the complete destruction 
of the Union. The sophism itself is that any State of the 
Union may consistently with the National Constitution, and 
therefore lawfully and peacefully, withdraw from the Union 
without the consent of the Union or of any other State. ‘The 
little disguise that the supposed right is to be exercised only 
for just cause, themselves to be the sole judges of its justice, 
is too thin to merit any notice. 

With rebellion thus sugar-coated they have been drugging 
the public mind of their section for more than thirty years, 
and until at length they have brought many good men to a 
willingness to take up arms against the government the day 
after some assemblage of men have enacted the farcical pre 
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tense of taking their State out of the Union, who could have 
been brought to no such thing the day before. 

This sophism derives much, perhaps the whole, of its cur- 
rency from the assumption that thcre is some omnipotent 
and sacred supremacy pertaining to a State—to each State of 
our Federal Union. Our States have ncither more nor less 
power than that reserved to them in the Union by the Con- 
stitution—no one of them evcr having been a Statc out of the 
Union. The original oncs passed into the Union even before 
they cast off thcir British colonial dependence; and the new 
ones each came into the Union dircctly from a condition of 
dependence, excepting Texas. And cven ‘Texas, in its tem- 
porary independence, was never designated a State. The new 
ones only took the designation of States on coming into the 
Union, while that name was first adopted for the old ones 
in and by the Declaration of Independence. ‘Therein the 
“United Colonics” were declared to be “free and independent 
States”; but even then the object plainly was not to declare 
their independence of one another or of the Union, but 
directly the contrary, as their mutual pledge and their mutual 
action before, at the time, and afterward, abundantly show. 
The express plighting of faith by cach and all of the original 
thirtecn in the Articles of Confedcration, two years later, that 
the Union shall be perpetual, is most conclusive. Having never 
been States cither in substance or in nainc outside of the 
Union, whence this magical omnipotence of “State Rights,” 
asserting a claim of power to lawfully destroy the Union 
itself? Much is said about the “sovereignty” of the States; but 
the word even is not in the National Constitution, nor, as is 
believed, in any of the State constitutions. What is “sover- 
eignty” in the political sense of the term? Would it be far 
wrong to define it “a political community without a political 
superior’? Tested by this, no one of our States except Texas 
ever was a sovereignty. And even Texas gave up the charac- 
ter on commg into the Union; by which act she acknowledged 
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the Constitution of the United Statcs, and the laws and 
treaties of the United States made in pursuance of the Con- 
stitution, to be for her the supreme law of the land. The 
States have their status in the Union, and they have no other 
Icgal status. If thcy break from this, they can only do so 
against law and by revolution. The Union, and not themsclvcs 
scparatcly, procured their independence and their liberty. By 
conquest or purchase the Union gave cach of them whatever 
of independence or liberty it has. The Union is older than any 
of the Statcs, and, in fact, it created them as States. Originally 
some dependent colonics made the Union, and, in turn, the 
Union threw off their old dependence for them, and made 
them States, such as they arc. Not one of them cver had a 
State constitution independent of the Union. Of course, it iş 
not forgotten that all the new States framed their constitu. 
tions before they entered the Union—neverthceless, dependent 
upon and preparatory to coming into the Union. 

Ungucstionably the States have the powers and rights re- 
served to them in and by the National Constitution; but 
among these surely arc not included all conceivable powers, 
however mischievous or destructive, but, at most, such only 
as were known in the world at the time as governmental 
powers; and certainly a power to destroy the government itself 
had never been known as a governmental, as a merely admin- 
istrative power. This relative matter of national power and 
State rights, as a principle, is no other than the principle of 
generality and locality. Whatever concerns the whole should 
be confided to the whole—to the Gencral Government; while 
whatever concerns only the State should be left exclusively to 
the State. This is all there is of original principle about it. 
Whether the National Constitution in defining boundaries 
between the two has applied the principle with exact accuracy, 
is not to be questioned. We are all bound by that defining, 
without question. 

What is now combated 1s the position that secession is con: 
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sistent with the Constitution—is lawful and peaccful. It is not 
contended that there is any express law for it; and nothing 
should ever be implied as Jaw which leads to unjust or absurd 
consequences. The nation purchased with money the coun- 
tries out of which several of these Statcs were formed. Is it 
just that they shall go off without Icave and without refund- 
ing? The nation paid very large sums (in the aggregate, I 
believe, nearly a hundred millions) to relieve Florida of the 
aboriginal tribes. Is it just that she shall now be off without 
consent or without making any return? The nation is now in 
debt for money applied to the benefit of these so-called seced- 
ing Statcs in common with the rest. Is it just either that credi- 
tors shall go unpaid or the remaining States pay the whole? 
A part of the present national debt was contracted to pay the 
old debts of Texas. Is it just that she shall leave and pay no 
part of this herself? 

Again, if one State may secede, so may another; and when 
all shall have seceded, none is left to pay the debts. Is this 
quite just to creditors? Did we notify them of this sage vicw 
of ours when we borrowed their moncy? 

If we now recognize this doctrine by allowing the secedcrs 
to go in peace, it 1s difficult to see what we can do if others 
choose to go or to extort terms upon which they will promise 
to remain. 

The seceders insist that our Constitution admits of seces- 
sion. They have assumed to make a national constitution of 
their own, in which of necessity they have either discarded 
or retained the nght of secession as thcy insist it exists in ours. 
If they have discarded it, they thereby admit that on principle 
it ought not to be in ours. If they have retained it by their 
own construction of ours, they show that to be consistent 
they must secede from one anothcr whenever they shall find 
it the easiest way of settling their debts, or effecting any other 
selfish or unjust object. The principle itself is one of disin- 
tegration, and upon which no government can possibly endure. 
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If all the States save one should assert the power to drive 
that one out of the Union, it is presumed the whole class of 
secedcr politicians would at once deny the power and de- 
nounce the act as the greatest outrage upon State rights. 
But suppose that precisely the same act, instead of being 
called “driving the one out,” should be called “the seceding 
of the others from that onc,” it would be exactly what the 
seceders claim to do, unless, indeed, they make the point 
that the one, because it is a minority, may rightfully do what 
the others, because they are a majority, may not rightfully do. 
These politicians arc subtle and profound on the rights of 
minorities. They are not partial to that power which madc the 
Constitution and spcaks from the preamble called itself “We, 
the People.” 

It may well be questioned whether there is to-day a major- 
ity of the legally qualified voters of any State, except perhaps 
South Carolina, in favor of disunion. There is much reason 
to believe that the Union men arc the majority in many, if 
not in every other one, of the so-called seceded States. The 
contrary has not been demonstrated in any one of them. It 
is ventured to affirm this even of Virginia and Tennessee; for 
the result of an election held in military camps, where the 
bayonets arc all on one side of the question voted upon, can 
scarcely be considered as demonstrating popular sentiment. 
At such an election, all that large class who are at once for 
the Union and against coercion would be coerced to vote 
against the Union. 

It may be affirmed without cxtravagance that the free in- 
stitutions we enjoy have developed the powers and improved 
the condition of our whole people beyond any example in the 
world. Of this we now have a striking and an impressive illus- 
tration. So large an army as the government has now on foot 
was never before known, without a soldier in it but who has 
taken his place there of his own free choice. But more than 
this, there are many single regiments whose members, one and 
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another, possess full practical knowledge of all the arts, sci- 
ences, profcssions, and whatever clse, whethcr useful or 
elegant, is known in the world; and there is scarcely one from 
which there could not be sclected a President, a Cabinet, a 
Congress, and perhaps a court, abundantly competent to ad- 
nunister the government itsclf. Nor do I say this is not true 
also in the army of our late fricnds, now adversaries in this 
contest; but if it 1s, so much bettcr the reason why the gov- 
ernment which has conferred such benefits on both them and 
us should not be broken up. Whocver in any section proposes 
to abandon such a government would do well to consider in 
deference to what principle it is that he docs it—what better 
he is likely to get in its stead—whether the substitute will give, 
or be intendcd to give, so much of good to the people? There 
are some forcshadowings on this subject. Our adversarics have 
adopted some declarations of independence in which, unlike 
the good old onc, penned by Jefferson, they omit the words 
“all men are created equal.” Why? They have adopted a 
temporary national constitution, in the preamble of which, 
unlike our good old one, signed by Washington, they omit 
“We, the People,” and substitute, “We, the deputies of the 
sovereign and independent States.” Why? Why this deliberate 
pressing out of view the rights of men and the authority of 
the people? 

This is essentially a pcople’s contest. On the side of the 
Union it is a struggle for maintaining in the world that form 
and substance of government whose leading object is to ele- 
vate the condition of men—to lift artificial wcights from all 
shouldcrs; to clear thc paths of laudable pursuit for all; to 
afford all an unfettered start, and a fair chance in the race of 
life. Yiclding to partial and temporary departures, from neces- 
sity, this is the leading object of the government for whose 
existence we contend. 

Iam most happy to believe that the plain people under- 
stand and appreciate this. It is worthy of note that while in 
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this, the government’s hour of trial, large numbers of those in 
the army and navy who have bccn favored with the offices 
have resigned and proved false to the hand which had pam- 
pered thcm, not one common soldier or common sailor is 
known to have descrted his flag. 

Great honor is due to those officers who remained true, 
despite the example of their treacherous associates; but the 
greatest honor, and most important fact of all, is the unani- 
mous firmness of the common soldiers and common sailors. 
To the last man, so far as known, they have successfully rc- 
sisted the traitorous efforts of those whose commands, but an 
hour before, they obeycd as absolute law. This is the patriotic 
instinct of the plain people. They understand, without an 
argument, that the destroying of the government which was 
made by Washington mcans no good to them. 

Our popular government has often been called an experi- 
ment. Two points in it our pcople have already scttled—the 
successful establishing and the successful administering of it. 
One still remains—its successful maintenance against a for- 
midable internal attempt to overthrow it. It is now for them 
to demonstrate to the world that those who can fairly carry 
an election can also suppress a rcbellion; that ballots are the 
rightful and peaceful successors of bullets; and that when 
ballots have fairly and constitutionally decided, there can be 
no successful appeal back to bullets; that there can be no 
successful appeal, except to ballots themselves, at succecding 
elections. Such will be a great lesson of peace: teaching men 
that what they cannot take by an elcction, neither can they 
take it by a war; teaching all the folly of being the beginners 
of a war. 

Lest there be some uneasiness in the minds of candid men 
as to what is to be the course of the government toward the 
Southern States after the rebellion shall have been suppressed, 
the executive deems it proper to say it will be his purpose 
then, as ever, to be guided by the Constitution and the laws; 
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and that he probably will have no different understanding of 
the powers and duties of the Federal Government relatively 
to the rights of the States and the people, under the Constitu- 
tion, than that expressed in the inaugural address. 

He desires to preserve the government, that it may be ad- 
ministered for all as it was administered by the men who 
made it. Loyal citizens everywhere have the nght to claim 
this of their government, and the government has no right 
to withhold or neglect it. It is not perceived that in giving it 
there is any coercion, any conquest, or any subjugation, in any 
just sense of those terms. 

The Constitution provides, and all the States have accepted 
the provision, that “the United States shall guarantee to 
every State in this Union a republican form of government.” 
But if a State may lawfully go out of the Union, having done 
so, it may also discard the republican form of government; 
so that to prevent its going out is an indispensable means to 
the end of maintaining the guarantee mentioned; and when 
an end is lawful and obligatory, the indispensable means to 
it are also lawful and obligatory. 

It was with the deepest regret that the executive found the 
duty of employing the war power in defense of the govern- 
ment forced upon him. He could but perform this duty or 
surrender the existence of the government. No compromise 
by public servants could, in this case, be a cure; not that 
compromises are not often proper, but that no popular gov- 
ernment can long survive a marked precedent that those who 
carry an election can only save the government from imme- 
diate destruction by giving up the main point upon which 
the people gave the election. The people themselves, and not 
their servants, can safely reverse their own deliberate decisions. 

As a private citizen the executive could not have consented 
that these institutions shall perish; much less could he, in be- 
trayal of so vast and so sacred a trust as the free people have 
confided to him. He felt that he had no moral nght to shrink, 
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nor even to count the chances of his own life in what might 
follow. In full view of his great responsibility he has, so far, 
done what he has deemed his duty. You will now, according 
to your own judgment, perform yours. 

He sincerely hopes that your views and your actions may 
so accord with his, as to assure all faithful citizens who have 
been disturbed in their rights of a certain and speedy restora- 
tion to them, under the Constitution and the laws. 

And having thus chosen our course, without guile and with 
pure purpose, let us renew our trust in God, and go forward 
without fear and with manly hearts. 


MEMORANDA OF MILITARY POLICY 
(Written after the defeat at Bull Run) 


The Battle of Bull Run had been fought and lost on July 21. All 
night long, and throughout the next day, the defeated troops had 
poured into Washington. Lincoln had stayed up all night to hcar 
first-hand accounts of the battle. On the next night he jotted 
down this outline of military policy. On July 23, he copied out 
carcfully what he had written, and on July 27, added two more 
items. 


July 23, 1861 


1. Ler the plan for making the blockade effective be pushed 
forward with all possible dispatch. 

2. Let the volunteer forces at Fort Monroe and vicinity 
under General Butler be constantly drilled, disciplined, and 
instructed without more for the present. 

3. Let Baltimore be held as now, with a gentle but firm and 
certain hand. 

4. Let the force now under Patterson or Banks be strength- 
ened and made secure in its position. 
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s. Let the forces in Western Virginia act till further orders 
according to instructions or orders from General McClellan. 

6. [Let] General Frémont push forward his organization 
and opcrations in the West as rapidly as possible, giving rather 
special attention to Missouri. 

7. Let the forces late before Manassas, except the three- 
months men, be reorganized as rapidly as possible in their 
camps here and about Arlington. 

8. Let the three-emonths forces who decline to enter tlic 
jonger sctvice be discharged as rapidly as circumstances will 
permit. 

o. Let the new voluntccr forces be brought forward as fast 
as possible, and especially into the camps on the two sides of 
the river here. 

(Added on July 27, 1861) 

When the foregoing shall have been substantially attended 
to: 

1. Let Manassas Junction (or some point on one or other 
of the railroads near it) and Strasburg be seized and perma- 
nently held, with an open linc from Washington to Manassas, 
and an open line from Harpcer’s Ferry to Strasburg—the mili- 
tary men to find the wav of doing these. 

2. This donc, a joint movement from Cairo on Memphis, 
and from Cincinnati on East 'T'ennessce. 


LETTER TO GENERAL JOHN C. FREMONT 


John C. Frémont had been the Presidential candidate during the 
campaign of 1856. He was picturesque and colorful; more pic- 
turesque, however, than competent. Lincoln had placed him in 
command in Missouri—a border state that was being torn apart 
by its Confederate and Union allegiances. Frémont bungled the 
campaign in Missouri, and charges of corruption in army contracts 
‘a that section became a public scandal. On August 30, Frémont 
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had issued a proclamation emancipating the slaves belonging to all 
thosc people in his territory who had taken up arms against the 
United States Government. The first word Lincolu had had of his 
commander’s ill-advised attempt at emancipation was when he read 
an account of it in a newspaper. He writes here a gentle lettcr to 
Frémont, suggesting that lie modify his proclamation. 


Washington, D. C., September 2, 1861 


My Dear Sir: Two points in your proclamation of August 30 
give me some anxiety: 

First. Should you shoot a man, according to the proclama- 
tion, the Confederates would very certainly shoot our best 
men in their hands in retaliation; and so, man for man, in- 
definitely. It is, therefore, my order that you allow no man to 
be shot under the proclamation without first having my ap- 
probation or consent. 

Srconp. I think there is a great danger that the closing para- 
graph, in relation to the confiscation of property and the lib- 
crating slaves of traitorous owners, will alarm our Southern 
Union friends and turn them against us; perhaps ruin our 
rather fair prospect for Kentucky. Allow me, thercfore, to ask 
that you will, as of your own motion, modify that paragraph 
so as to conform to the first and fourth sections of the act of 
Congress entitled, “An act to confiscate property used for in- 
surrectionary purposes,” approved August 6, 1861, and a copy 
of which act I herewith send you. 

This letter is written in a spirit of caution, and not of cen- 
sure. I send it by special messenger, in order that it may cer- 
tainly and speedily reach you. 


ORDER TO GENERAL FREMONT 


Frémont refused to take Lincoln’s suggestion that he modify his 
proclamation of emancipation and bluntly told Lincoln that if the 
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proclamation were to be modified, it would have to be done by 
Presidential command. Lincoln here issues the official order, 
modifying the proclamation. 


Washington, September 11, 1861 


Sir: Yours of the 8th, in answer to mine of the 2d instant, 
is just received. Assuming that you, upon the ground, could 
better judge of the necessities of your position than I could at 
this distance, on sccing your proclamation of August 30 I per- 
ceived no general objection to it. The particular clause, how- 
ever, in relation to the confiscation of property and the libera- 
tion of slaves appcared to me to be objectionable in its 
nonconformity to thc act of Congress passed the 6th of last 
August upon the samc subjects; and hence I wrote you, ex- 
pressing my wish that that clause should be modified accord- 
ingly. Your answer, just received, expresses the prcference on 
your part that I should make an open order for the modifica- 
tion, which I very cheerfully do. It is therefore ordered that the 
said clause of said proclamation be so modified, held, and 
construed as to conform to, and not to transcend, the provi- 
sions on the same subject contained in the act of Congress 
entitled, “An act to confiscate property used for insurrection- 
ary purposcs,” approved August 6, 1861, and that said act be 
published at length with this order. 
Your obedient servant, 
A. LINcoLN 


LETTER TO O. H. BROWNING 


Frémont’s attempt to liberate the slaves in the section under his 
command had been received with great approbation by the aboli- 
tionists. Lincoln’s order countermanding Frémont’s proclamation 
was widely criticized by them. Browning, a lawyer of Quincy, 
Illinois, was a close personal friend of Lincoln’s. He wrote to the 
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President questioning what he had done; Lincoln here replies to 
him giving him the reasons for his action in the Frémont matter. 


(Private and confidential) 


Executive Mansion, September 22, 1861 


My Dear Sir: Yours of the 17th is just received; and coming 
from you, I confess it astonishes me. That you should object 
to my adhering to a law which you had assisted in making 
and presenting to me less than a month before is odd enough. 
But this is a very small part. General Frémonťs proclama- 
tion as to confiscation of property and the liberation of slaves 
is purcly political and not within the range of military law or 
necessity. If a commanding general finds a necessity to scize 
the farm of a private owncr for a pasturc, an encampment, or 
a fortification, he has the night to do so, and to so hold it as 
long as the necessity lasts; and this is within military law, 
because within military necessity. But to say the farm shall 
no longer belong to the owncr, or his heirs forever, and this 
as well when the farm is not necded for military purposcs as 
when it is, is purely political, without the savor of military 
law about it. And the same is true of slaves. If the general 
necds them, he can scize them and use them; but when the 
necd is past, it is not for him to fix their permanent future 
condition. That must be settled according to laws made by 
law-makers, and not by military proclamations. The proclama- 
tion in the point in question is simply “dictatorship.” It 
assumes that the gencral may do anything he pleascs—con- 
fiscate the lands and free the slaves of loyal people, as well 
as of disloyal ones. And going the whole figure, I have no 
doubt, would be more popular with some thoughtless people 
than that which has becn done! But I cannot assume this 
reckless position, nor allow others to assume it on my responsi- 
bility. 
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You speak of it as being the only means of saving the 
government. On the contrary, it is itself the surrender of the 
government. Can it be pretended that it is any longer the 
Government of the United States—any government of con- 
stitution and laws—whercin a general or a president may 
make permanent rules of property by proclamation? I do not 
say Congress might not with propriety pass a law on the 
point, just such as General Frémont proclaimed. I do not say 
I might not, as a member of Congress, vote for it. What I 
object to is, that I, as President, shall expressly or impliedly 
seize and exercise the permanent legislative functions of the 
government. 

So much as to principle. Now as to policy. No doubt the 
thing was popular in some quarters, and would have been 
more so if it had been a general declaration of emancipation. 
The Kentucky legislature would not budge till that proclama- 
tion was modified; and Gencral Anderson telegraphed me 
that on news of Gencral Frémont having actually issucd decds 
of manumission, a whole company of our volunteers threw 
down their arms and disbanded. I was so assured as to think 
it probable that the very arms we had furnished Kentucky 
would be turned against us. I think to lose Kentucky is nearly 
the same as to lose the whole game. Kentucky gone, we can- 
not hold Missouri, nor, as I think, Maryland. These all against 
us, and the job on our hands is too large for us. We would 
as well consent to separation at oncc, including the surrender 
of this capital. On the contrary, if you will give up your rest- 
lessness for new positions, and back me manfully on the 
grounds upon which you and other kind friends gave me the 
election and have approved in my public documents, we 
shall go through triumphantly. You must not understand I 
took my course on the proclamation because of Kentucky. 
I took the same ground in a private letter to General Frémont 
before I heard from Kentucky. 

You think I am inconsistent because I did not also forbid 
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General Frémont to shoot men under the proclamation. I 
understand that part to be within military law, but I also 
think, and so privately wrote Gencral Frémont, that it is 
impolitic in this, that our adversaries have the power, and 
will certainly exercise it, to shoot as many of our men as we 
shoot of theirs. I did not say this in the public Ictter, because 
it is a subject I prefer not to discuss in the hearing of our 
enemics. 


NOTE TO MAJOR RAMSEY 


This is one of Lincoln’s characteristic notes in which the per- 
sonality of the man comes through the ordinarily cut-and-dried 
wording of such documents. 


Executive Mansion, October 17, 1861 


My Dear Sir: The lady bearer of this says she has two sons 
who want to work. Set thcm at it if possible. Wanting to 
work is so rare a want that it should be encouraged. 


ORDER RETIRING GENERAL SCOTT AND 
APPOINTING GENERAL McCLELLAN 
HIS SUCCESSOR 


General Winfield Scott was seventy-five years old in 1861 and in 
bad physical condition—so bad in fact that he was confined to bed 
most of the time; his heavy body had to be hoisted up into a sitting 
position by an elaborate harncss. He was obviously m no state to 
command the Federal armies during an important war. Lincoln 
had brought McClellan to Washington a few days after the Battle 
of Bull Run. McClellan had treated his elder superior officer with 
contempt, and relations between the two men had become in 
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creasingly strained. Lincoln here regretfully retires Scott, with 
Scott’s own consent, and appoints McClellan in his stead. 


Executive Mansion, Washington, November 1, 1861 


On THE 1st day of November, A.D., 1861, upon his own appli- 
cation to the President of the United States, Brevet Lieu- 
tenant-General Winficld Scott is ordered to be placed, and 
hereby is placed, upon the list of retired officers of the army 
of the United States, without reduction in his current pay, 
subsistence, or allowances. 

The Amcrican pcople will hear with sadness and deep 
emotion that General Scott has withdrawn from the active 
control of the army, while the Presidcnt and a unanimous 
Cabinct cxpress their own and the nation’s sympathy in his 
personal affliction, and their profound sense of the important 
public services rendered by him to his country during his 
long and brilliant career, among which will ever be gratefully 
distinguished his faithful devotion to the Constitution, the 
Union, and the flag when assailed by parricidal rebellion. 


A. LINCOLN 


The President is pleased to direct that Major-Gencral 
George B. McClellan assume the command of the army of 
the United States... . 


FROM THE ANNUAL MESSAGE 
TO CONGRESS 


The special session of Congress called by President Lincoln for 
July 4 had adjourned on August 6. Congress inet in regular session 
on December 3, and Lincoln here delivers his first annual message. 
It was delivered against a background of excited public discussion 
of the Trent Affair. It is interesting to note that Lincoln here dc- 
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parts, for the first time, from the custom used in the earlier July 
message of mentioning himself only as “he” or “the Executive.” He 
now uses the pronoun “I.” In this message he again presents his 
theories on the relationship between capital and labor. 


December 3, 1861 


FELLOW-CITIZENS OF THE SENATE. AND Housr or REPRESENTA- 
TIVES: In the midst of unprecedented political troubles we 
have cause of great gratitude to God for unusual good hcalth 
and most abundant harvests. 

You will not be surprised to learn that, in the peculiar 
exigencies of the times, our intercourse with forcign nations 
has been attended with profound solicitude, chicfly turning 
upon our own domestic affairs. 

A disloyal portion of the American people have, during the 
whole year, been engaged in an attempt to divide and destroy 
the Union. A nation which endurcs factious domestic divi- 
sion is exposed to disrespect abroad; and one party, if not 
both, is sure, sooncr or later, to invoke foreign intervention. 
Nations thus tempted to interfere are not always able to resist 
the counsels of seeming expediency and ungencrous ambition, 
although measures adopted under such influences seldom fail 
to be unfortunate and injurious to those adopting them. 

The disloyal citizens of the United States who have offered 
the ruin of our country in return for the aid and comfort 
which they have invoked abroad, have received less patronage 
and cncouragement than thcy probably expccted. If it were 
just to suppose, as the insurgents have scemed to assume, that 
foreign nations in this case, discarding all moral, social, and 
treaty obligations, would act solcly and selfishly for the most 
speedy restoration of commerce, including, especially, the 
acquisition of cotton, those nations appear as yct not to have 
seen their way to their object more directly or clearly through 
the destruction than through the preservation of the Union. 
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If we could dare to believe that forcign nations arc actuated 
by no higher principle than this, I am quite sure a sound argu- 
ment could be made to show them that they can reach their 
aim more readily and casily by aiding to crush this rebellion 
than by giving encouragement to it. 

The principal lever rclicd on by the insurgents for exciting 
forcign nations to hostility against us, as already intimated, 
is the embarrassment of commerce. Those nations, however, 
not improbably saw from the first that it was the Union which 
made as well our foreign as our domestic commerce. They can 
scarcely have failed to perceive that the cffort for disunion 
produccs the existing difficulty; and that one strong nation 
promises morc durable peace and a more extensive, valuable, 
and reliable commerce than can the same nation broken in 
hostile fragments. 

It is not my purpose to revicw our discussions with forcign 
states, because, whatever might be their wishes or disposi- 
tions, the mtegrity of our country and the stability of our 
government mainly depend, not upon them, but on the 
Joyalty, virtue, patriotism, and intelligence of the American 
people. The correspondence itself, with the usual reservations, 
is herewith submitted. 

I venture to hope it will appear that we have practised 
prudence and liberality toward foreign powers, averting causes 
of irritation, and with firmness maintaining our own rights 
and honor. 


The war continues. In considering the policy to be adopted 
for suppressing the insurrection, I have been anxious and 
careful that the inevitable conflict for this purpose shall not 
degenerate into a violent and remorseless revolutionary strug- 
gle. I have, therefore, in evcry case thought it proper to keep 
the integrity of the Union prominent as the primary object 
of the contest on our part, leaving all questions which are not 
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of vital military importance to the more dcliberate action of 
the legislature. . . . 

The last ray of hope for preserving the Union peaceably 
expired at the assault upon Fort Sumter; and a general re- 
view of what has occurred since may not be unprofitable. 
What was painfully uncertain then is much better defined 
and more distinct now; and the progress of cvents is plainly 
in the right direction. The insurgents confidently claimed a 
strong support from north of Mason and Dixon’s line; and 
the friends of the Union were not free from apprehension on 
the point. This, however, was soon settled definitely, and on 
the right side. South of the linc, noble little Delaware led 
off nght from the first. Maryland was made to seem against 
the Union. Our soldiers were assaulted, bridges were burned, 
and railroads torn up within her limits, and we were many 
days, at one time, without the ability to bring a single regi- 
ment over her soil to the capital. Now her bridges and rail- 
roads arc repaircd and open to the government; she alrcady 
gives seven regiments to the cause of the Union and nonc to 
the cnemy; and her people, at a regular clection, have sus- 
tained the Union by a larger majority and a larger aggregate 
vote than they ever before gave to any candidate or any ques- 
tion. Kentucky, too, for some time in doubt, is now decidedly, 
and, I think, unchangeably, ranged on the side of the Union. 
Missouri is comparatively quiet, and, I believe, cannot again 
be overrun by the insurrectionists. ‘These three States of Mary. 
land, Kentucky, and Missouri, neither of which would prom- 
ise a single soldier at first, have now an aggregate of not less 
than forty thousand in the field for the Union, while of thcir 
citizens certainly not more than a third of that number, and 
they of doubtful whereabouts and doubtful existence, are in 
arms against it. After a somewhat bloody struggle of months, 
winter closes on the Union people of western Virginia, leav- 
ing them masters of their own country. 

An insurgent force of about 1500, for months dominating 
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the narrow peninsular region constituting the counties of 
Accomac and Northampton, and known as the castern shore 
of Virginia, together with some contiguous parts of Mary- 
land, have laid down their arms, and the people there have 
renewed their allegiance to and accepted the protection of 
the old flag. This leaves no armed insurrectionist north of 
the Potomac or east of the Chesapeake. 

Also we have obtained a footing at cach of the isolated 
points, on the southern coast, of Hatteras, Port Royal, Tybee 
Island, near Savannah, and Ship Island; and we likewise have 
some general accounts of popular movements in behalf of the 
Union in North Carolina and Tennessee. 

These things demonstrate that the cause of the Union is 
advancing steadily and certainly southward. . . . 

It continues to develop that the insurrection is largely, 
if not exclusively, a war upon the first principle of popular 
government—the rights of the pcople. Conclusive evidence of 
this is found in the most grave and maturcly considered pub- 
lic documcnts as well as in the general tone of the insurgents. 
In those docuinents we find the abridgment of the existing 
right of suffrage and the denial to the people of all nght to 
participate in the sclection of public officers except the legis- 
lative, boldly advocated, with labored arguments to prove that 
large control of the people in government is the source of all 
political evil. Monarchy itself is sometimes hinted at as a 
possible refuge from the powcr of the people. 

In my present position I could scarcely be justified were I 
to omit raising a warning voice against this approach of re- 
turning despotism. 

It is not needed nor fitting here that a gencral argument 
should be made in favor of popular institutions; but there is 
one point, with its connections, not so hackneycd as most 
others, to which I ask a bricf attention. It is the effort to placc 
capital on an equal footing with, if not above, labor, in the 
structure of government. It is assumed that labor is available 
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only in connection with capital; that nobody labors unless 
somebody else, owning capital, somehow by the use of it in- 
duces him to labor. This assumed, it is next considered 
whcther it is best that capital shall hire laborers, and thus in- 
duce them to work by their own consent, or buy them, and 
drive them to it without their consent. Having proceeded thus 
far, it is naturally concluded that all laborers are cither hired 
laborers or what we call slaves. And, further, it is assumed that 
whoever is once a hired laborer is fixed in that condition for 
life. 

Now, there is no such relation between capital and labor as 
assuincd, nor is there any such thing as a free man being fixed 
for life in the condition of a hired laborer. Both these assump- 
tions arc false, and all inferences from them are groundless. 

Labor is prior to, and independent of, capital. Capital is only 
the fruit of labor, and could never have existed if labor had not 
first cxisted. Labor is the supcrior of capital, and deserves much 
the higher considcration. Capital has its rights, which are as 
worthy of protection as any other rights. Nor is it denied that 
there is, and probably always will be, a relation between labor 
aud capital producing mutual benefits. ‘The error is in assuin- 
ing that the whole labor of the community exists within that 
relation. A few mcu own capital, and that few avoid labor 
themselves, and with thcir capital hire or buy another few to 
labor for them. A large majority belong to ncither class— 
ncither work for othcrs nor have others working for them. In 
most of the Southern States a majority of the whole people, 
of all colors, are neither slaves nor masters; while in the North- 
crn a large majority are neither hircrs nor hired. Men with 
their families—wives, sons, and daughters—work for them- 
selves, on their farms, in thcir houses, and in their shops tak- 
ing the whole product to themselves, and asking no favors of 
capital on the one hand, nor of hired laborers or slaves on the 
other. It is not forgotten that a considerable number of persons 
mingle their own labor with capital—that is, they labor with 
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their own hands and also buy or hire others to labor for them; 
but this is only a mixed and not a distinct class. No principle 
stated is disturbed by the existence of this mixed class. 

Again, as has already been said, there is not, of necessity, 
any such thing as the free hired laborer being fixed to that con- 
dition for life. Many independent men everywhere in these 
States, a few ycars back in their lives, were hired laborers. ‘The 
prudent, penniless beginner in the world labors for wages 
awhile, saves a surplus with which to buy tools or land for him- 
self, then labors on his own account another while, and at 
length hires another new beginner to help him. This is the just 
and gencrous and prosperous system which opens the way to 
all—gives hope to all, and conscquent energy and progress and 
improvement of condition to all. No men living are more 
worthy to be trusted than those who toil up from poverty— 
none less inclined to take or touch aught which they have not 
honestly carned. Lct them beware of surrendering a political 
power which they already possess, and which, if surrendered, 
will surely be used to close the door of advancement against 
such as they, and to fix new disabilities and burdens upon 
them, till all of liberty shall be lost. 

From the first taking of our national census to the last are 
seventy years; and we find our population at the end of the 
period eight times as great as it was at the beginning. The 
increase of those other things which men deem desirable has 
been cven greater. We thus havc, at onc view, what the popu- 
lar principle, applied to government, through the machinery 
of the States and the Union, has produccd in a given time; and 
also what, if firmly maintained, it promises for the future. 
‘There are already among us those who, if the Union be pre- 
served, will live to sec it contain 250,000,000. The struggle of 
today is not altogether for today—it is for a vast future also. 
With a reliance on Providence all the more firm and earnest, 
let us proceed in the great task which events have devolved 
upon us. 
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LETTER TO MAJOR-GENERAL HUNTER 


David Hunter had accompanied Lincoln on the Presidential train 
to Washington. Lincoln had sent him to Missouri after his difh- 
culties with Frémont, and then to Kansas. Huntcr felt that the 
Kansas command was a very unimportant onc. He wrote to Lin- 
coln, telling him so m no unccrtain terms. Lincoln replies to his 
dissatisfied general with his usual graciousness and tact. 


Executive Mansion, December 31, 1861 


Dear Sir: Yours of the 23d is reccived, and I am constrained 
to say it is difficult to answer so ugly a Icttcr in good temper. 
I am, as you intimate, losing much of the great confidence I 
placed in you, not from any act or omission of yours touching 
the public service, up to the time you were sent to Leaven- 
worth, but from the flood of grumbling despatches and letters 
I have secn from you since. I knew you were being ordered to 
Leavenworth at the time it was donc; and I aver that with as 
tender a regard for your honor and your sensibilities as I had 
for my own, it never occurred to me that you were being 
“humiliated, insulted and disgraced!” nor have I, up to this 
day, heard an intimation that you have becn wronged, coming 
from any one but yourself. No one has blamed you for the 
retrograde movement from Springfield, nor for the information 
vou gave General Cameron; and this you could readily under- 
stand, if it were not for your unwarranted assumption that 
the ordering you to Leavenworth must necessarily have been 
done as a punishment for some fault. I thought then, and think 
yet, the position assigned to you is as responsible, and as honor- 
able, as that assigned to Bucll—I know that General McClellan 
expected more important results from it. My impression is that 
at the time you were assigned to the new Western Depart- 
ment, it had not been determined to replace General Sherman 
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in Kentucky; but of this I am not certain, because the idea 
that a command in Kentucky was very desirable, and one in 
the farther West undesirable, had never occurred to me. You 
constantly speak of being placed in command of only 3,000. 
Now tell mc, is this not mere impatience? Have you not 
known all the while that you are to command four or five 
times that many? 

I have been, and am sinccrely your fricnd; and if, as such, 
I dare to make a suggestion, I would say you are adopting the 
best possible way to ruin yoursclf. “Act well your part, there 
all the honor lies.” He who does something at the head of one 
Regiment, will eclipse him who docs nothing at the head of 
a hundred. 


GENERAL WAR ORDER NO. ONE 


McClcllan’s army was being assembled, cquipped and drilled. 
Meanwhile the Government and the people were dissatisfied at 
seeing no action. Lincoln issues this General War Order so as 
to compel McClellan and his other commanders to move against 
the Confederate forces. The order was never carried out. McClellan 
successfully persuaded him that it would be inadvisable to do so, 
and by the time February 22 (the day for the general movement) 
had come, Lincoln was in the midst of grief over the loss of his 
son, Willie, who had dicd on February 20. 


Executive Mansion, January 27, 1862 


OrbERED, That the 22d day of February, 1862, be the day for 
a general movement of all the land and naval forces of the 
United States against the insurgent forces. ‘That especially the 
army at and about Fortress Monroe; the Army of the Potomac; 
the Army of Western Virginia; the army near Munfordville, 
Kentucky; the army and flotilla at Cairo, and a naval force in 
the Gulf of Mexico, be ready to move on that day. 
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That all other forces, both land and naval, with their respec- 
tive commanders, obey existing orders for the time, and be 
rcady to obey additional orders when duly given. 

That the heads of departments, and especially the Secre- 
tarics of War and of the Navy, with all their subordinates, and 
the General-in-Chief, with all other commanders and sub- 
ordinates of land and naval forces, will severally be held to 
their strict and full responsibilitics for prompt execution of 
this order. 


LETTER TO GENERAL G. B. McCLELLAN 


McClellan and Lincoln differed radically on the plan of campaign 
to be used against Richmond. Lincoln wanted the army to march 
duc south and make a direct attack; McClellan wanted to attack 
by land and water, moving toward Richmond by a flanking ap- 
proach up the Peninsula between the York and the James Rivers. 
Lincoln presents here, with the clarity of a lawyer's brief, his 
argument for his own plan. 


Executive Mansion, February 3, 1862 


Mr Drar Sr: You and I have distinct and different plans for 
a movement of the Army of the Potomac—yours to be down 
the Chesapeake, up the Rappahannock to Urbana, and across 
land to the terminus of the railroad on the York River; mine to 
move directly to a point on the railroad southwest of Manassas. 

If you will give me satisfactory answers to the following 
questions, I shall gladly yield my plan to yours. 

First. Does not your plan involve a greatly larger expendi- 
ture of time and money than mine? 

Seconp. Wherein is a victory more certain by your plan 
than mine? 

Tumo. Wherein is a victory more valuable by your plan 
than mine? 
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Fourtn. In fact, would it not be less valuable in this, that 
it would break no great line of the enemy’s communications, 
while mine would? 

Firtu. In case of disaster, would not a retreat be mere dif- 
ficult by your plan than mine? 


RESPITE AND CONFIRMATION OF SENTENCE 
FOR NATHANIEL GORDON 


During the summer of 1860, Captain Nathaniel Gordon of Port- 
land, Maine, had taken his ship, the Eric, to Africa, where he had 
exchanged a cargo of liquor for a cargo of eight hundred and ninety 
slaves. All but one hundred and seventy-two of these were children 
who were safe to carry since there was no dangcr of resistance from 
them. His ship was overtaken by the U. S. Mohican near Cuba. 
The Negroes were sent to the free colony in Liberia, while Gordon 
was taken to New York for trial. His ship was seized and sold at 
auction, and he himself was sentenced to be hanged. His friends 
interceded with the President for a commutation of sentence, but 
in this case the ordinarily soft-hearted Lincoln was adamant; he 
simply granted a short respite so Gordon might prepare himself 
for death. There were threats that a rescuing mob would storin 
the New York City jail on the day he was hanged. He was led into 
the jailyard under a heavy guard from the Navy Yard shortly 
before noon on the day appointcd for his death. He almost col- 
lapsed on the gallows, but the sentence was carried through, and 
the slaver was hanged. 


February 4, 1862 


WuereEas it appears that . . . Nathaniel Gordon was in- 
dicted and convicted for being engaged in the slave trade, and 
was . . . sentenced to be put to death by hanging by the 
neck on Friday the 7th day of February, a. D. 1862; 

And whereas a large number of respectable citizens have 
earnestly besought me to commute the said sentence of the 
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said Nathaniel Gordon to a term of imprisonment for life, 
which application I have felt it to be my duty to refuse; 

And whereas it has seemed to me probable that the unsuc- 
cessful application madc for the commutation of his sentence 
may have preventcd the said Nathanicl Gordon from making 
the necessary preparation for the awful change which awaits 
him: 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, Abraham Lincoln, Presi- 
dent of the Unitcd States of America, have granted and do 
hereby grant unto him, the said Nathanicl Gordon, a respite 
of the above-recited sentence until Friday, the 21st day of 
February, A. D. 1862, between the hours of twelve o’clock at 
noon and three o’clock in the afternoon of the said day, when 
the said sentence shall be executed. 

In granting this respite it becomes my painful duty to ad- 
monish the prisoner that, relinquishing all expectation of 
pardon by human authority, he refer himself alone to the 
miercy of the common God and Father of all men. 


FROM A MESSAGE TO CONGRESS RECOM- 
MENDING COMPENSATED EMANCIPATION 


The legally trained Lincoln regarded it as unfair to free slaves 
that represented property without providing some kind of com- 
pensation for their owners. In this message to Congress he presents 
a plan whereby a state desiring to free its slaves would be given 
financial compensation by the United States Government. 


March 6, 1862 


FELLOW-CITIZENS OF THE SENATE AND House oF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES: I recommend the adoption of a joint resolution by your 
honorable bodies, which shall be substantially as follows: 


Rrso.vep, That-the United States ought to co-operate with any 
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State which may adopt gradual abolishment of slavery, giving to 
such State pecuniary aid, to be used by such State, in its discretion, 
to compensate for the inconveniences, public and private, pro- 
duced by such change of system. 


If the proposition contained in the resolution does not meet 
the approval of Congress and the country, therc is the cnd; but 
if it does command such approval, I deem it of importance 
that the States and people immediately interested should be 
at once distinctly notified of the fact, so that they may begin 
to consider whether to accept or reject it. The Federal Gov- 
crnment would find its highest interest in such a mcasure, as 
one of the most efficient means of sclf-prescrvation. The lead- 
crs of the existing insurrection cntertain the hope that this 
government will ultimatcly be forced to acknowledge the in- 
dependence of some part of the disaffected region, and that 
all the slave States north of such part will then say, “The 
Umion for which we have struggled being alrcady gone, we 
now choose to go with the Southern section.” ‘To deprive 
them of this hope substantially ends the rebellion; and the 
initiation of cmancipation completcly deprives them of it as to 
all the States initiating it. The point is not that all the States 
tolerating slavery would very soon, if at all, initiate emancipa- 
tion; but that while the offer is equally made to all, the more 
Northern shall, by such initiation, makc it certain to the more 
Southern that in no event will the former ever join the latter 
in their proposed confederacy. I say “initiation” because, in 
my judgment, gradual and not sudden emancipation is better 
for all. In the mere financial or pecuniary view, any member 
of Congress, with the census tables and treasury reports before 
him, can readily see for himself how very soon the current 
expenditures of this war would purchase, at fair valuation, all 
the slaves in any named State. Such a proposition on the part 
of the General Government sets up no claim of a right by 
Federal authority to interfere with slavery within State limits, 
referring, as it does, the absolute control of the subject in each 
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case to the State and its people immediately interested. It is 
proposed as a matter of perfectly free choice with them. . . . 


LETTER TO JAMES A. McDOUGALL 


Lincoln explains how his plan for gradual cmancipation with 
compensation comparcd in cost with the expense of the War. 


Executive Mansion, March 14, 1862 


My Dear Sir: As to the expensivencss of the plan of gradual 
emancipation with compensation, proposed in the late mes- 
sage, please allow mc one or two brief suggestions. 

Less than one-half-day’s cost of this war would pay for al: 
the slaves in Delaware at four hundred dollars per head. 


Thus, all the slaves in Delaware 


by the census of 1860, are.... 1,798 
400 

Cost of the slaves............ $719,200 
One day’s cost of the war...... $2,000,000 


Again, less than cighty-seven days’ cost of this war would. 
at the same price, pay for all in Delaware, Maryland, District 
of Columbia, Kentucky, and Missouri. 


Thus, slaves iw Jelawate............ 1,798 
a s Maryland............ 87,188 
s g District of Columbia. 3,181 
a : Kentucky............ 225,490 
á id Missourl............. 114,965 

432,022 
400 
Cost: Of Slaves nadvceaedancouea)s $173,048,800 


Eighty-seven days’ cost of the war $174,000,000 
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Do you doubt that taking the initiatory steps on the part of 
those States and this District would shorten the war more than 
eighty-seven days, and thus be an actual saving of expense? 

A word as to the time and manncr of incurring the expcnsc. 
Suppose, for instance, a State deviscs and adopts a system by 
which the institution absolutely ceascs therein by a named 
day—say January 1, 1882. Then let the sum to be paid to such 
a State by the United States be ascertained by taking from the 
census of 1860 the number of slaves within the State, and 
multiplymg that number by four hundred—the United States 
to pay such sums to the State in twenty equal annual install- 
ments, In six percent bonds of the United States. 

The sum thus given, as to time and manner, I think, would 
not be half as onerous as would be an equal sum raised now 
for the indefinite prosecution of the war; but of this you can 
judge as well as I. I inclose a census table for your convenience. 


LETTER TO GENERAL G. B. McCLELLAN 


In April, 1862, McClcllan’s Peninsular campaign was just getting 
under way. The Battle of Shiloh had been fought in the West; 
the country was impatiently awaiting action from McClellan who 
seemed to be moving with intolerable slowness. Lincoln bhad long 
disagreed with McClellan about his plan of campaign, and therc 
had been further disagreement about the number of troops that 
should be left for the defense of Washington. 


Washington, April 9, 1862 


My Dear Sm: Your dispatches, complaining that you are 
not properly sustained, while they do not offend me, do pain 
me very much... . 

After you left I ascertained that less than 20,000 unor- 
ganized men, without a single field-battery, were all you de- 
signed to be left for the defense of Washington and Manassas 
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Junction, and part of this even was to go to Gencral Hookers 
old position; Gencral Banks’s corps, once designed for Manas. 
sas Junction, was divided and tied up on the line of Winches- 
ter and Strasburg, and could not leave it without again expos- 
ing the upper Potomac and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
This presented (or would present, when McDowell and Sum- 
ncr should be gone) a great temptation to the enemy to turn 
back from the Rappahannock and sack Washington. My cx- 
plicit order that Washington should, by the judgment of all 
the commanders of corps, be left entirely secure, had been 
neglected. It was precisely this that drove me to detain Mc. 
Dowell. 

I do not forget that I was satisfied with your arrangement to 
leave Banks at Manassas Junction; but when that arrangement 
was broken up and nothing was substituted for it, of course I 
was not satisfied. I was constrained to substitute somcthing 
for it myself. 

And now allow mc to ask, do you really think I should per- 
mit the line from Richmond via Manassas Junction to this 
city to be entircly open, except what resistance could be pre- 
sented by less than 20,000 unorganized troops? This is a qucs- 
tion which the country will not allow me to evade. 

There is a curious mystery about the number of the troops 
now with you. When I telegraphed you on the 6th, saying 
you had over 100,000 with you, I had just obtained from the 
Secretary of War a statcment, taken as he said from your own 
returns, making 108,000 then with you and en route to you. 
You now say you will have but 85,000 when all en route to 
you shall have reached you. How can this discrepancy of 
23,000 be accounted for? 

As to Gencral Wool’s command, I understand it is doing 
for you precisely what a like number of your own would have 
to do if that command was away. I suppose the whole force 
which has gone forward to you is with you by this time; and 
if so, I think it is the precise time for you to strike a blow. By 
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dclay the enemy will relatively gain upon you—that is, he will 
gain faster by fortifications and reinforcements than you can 
by reinforcements alone. 

And once more let me tell you it is indispensable to you 
that you strike a blow. I am powerless to help this. You will 
do me the justice to remember I always insisted that going 
down the bay in scarch of a ficld, instead of fighting at or 
near Manassas, was only shifting and not surmounting a dif- 
ficulty; that we would find thc same encmy and the same or 
equal intrenchments at cither place. The country will not fail 
to note—is noting now—that the present hesitation to move 
upon an intrenched encmy is but the story of Manassas 
repcated. 

I beg to assure you that I have never written you or spoken 
to you in greatcr kindness of fecling than now, nor with a 
fuller purpose to sustain you, so far as in my most anxious 
judgment I consistently can; but you must act. 


LETTER TO GENERAL G. B. McCLELLAN 


McClellans Peninsular campaign was still proceeding very slowly 
with more talk and wrangling than actual fighting. Lincoln again 
writes a fatherly letter of advice to his young commander. 


Fort Monroc, Virginia, May ọ, 1862 


My Dear Sir: I have just assisted the Secretary of War in 
framing part of a dispatch to you relating to army corps, which 
dispatch of course will have reached you beforc this will. 

I wish to say a few words to you privately on this subject. I 
ordered the army corps organization not only on the unani- 
mous opinion of the twelve gencrals whom you had selected 
and assigned as gencrals of division, but also on the unanimous 
opinion of every military man I could get an opinion from 
(and every modern military book), yourself only excepted. Of 
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course I did not on my own judgment prctend to understand 
the subject. I now think it indispensable for you to know how 
your struggle against it is received in quarters which we can- 
not entirely disregard. It is looked upon as mcrelv an cffort to 
pampcr onc or two pets and to persecute and degrade their 
supposed rivals. I have had no word from Sumner, Heintzcl- 
man, or Keyes. ‘The commanders of these corps are of course 
the three highest officers with you, but I am constantly told 
that you have no consultation or communication with them; 
that you consult and communicate with nobody but General 
Fitz-John Portcr and perhaps Gencral Franklin. I do not say 
these complaints are truc or just, but at all events it is proper 
you should know of their existence. Do the commanders of 
corps disobey your orders in anything? 

Whcen you relieved Gencral Jamilton of his command the 
other day, you thercby lost the confidence of at least onc of 
your best friends in the Senate. And here lct me say, not as 
applicable to you personally, that Senators and Representa 
tives spcak of me in their places as they plecase without ques 
tion, and that officers of the army must ccase addressing in- 
sulting Ictters to them for taking no greater liberty with them. 

But to return. Are you strong cnough—are you strong 
cnough, even with my help—to sct your foot upon the necks 
of Sumncr, Heintzelman, and Keyes all at once? This is a 
practical and very serious question for you. 

The success of your army and the cause of the country are 
the same, and of course I only desire the good of thc cause. 


FROM THE PROCLAMATION REVOKING 
GENERAL HUNTER’S ORDER OF 
MILITARY EMANCIPATION 


On May 9, General Hunter, in command of the Department of 
the South, had issued a proclamation emancipating the slaves in 
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Georgia, Florida and South Carolina. This was exactly the same 
kind of difficulty that Lincoln had had with Frémont during the 
autumn of 1861. Again he had to countermand his commander's 
order; he here does so. 


May 19, 1862 


Wuereas there appears in the public prints what purports to 
be a proclamation of Major-General IIunter [frecing the slaves 
in Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina]: 

And whercas the same is producing some excitement and 
musunderstanding: therefore, 

I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, pro- 
claim and declare that the Government of the United States 
had no knowledge, information, or belicf of an intention on 
the part of Gencral Huntcr to issue such a proclamation; nor 
has it yet any authentic information that the document is 
eenuine, And further, that neither Gencral Hunter, nor any 
other commander or person, has been authorized by the Gov- 
emment of the United States to make a proclamation declar- 
tng the slaves of any State frec; and that the supposed 
proclamation now in question, whether genuinc or false, is alto- 
gether void so far as respects such a declaration. 

I further make known that, whcther it be competent for me, 
as Commander-in-Chief of the army and navy, to declare the 
slaves of any State or States free, and whcthcer, at any time, in 
any case, it shall have become a necessity indispensable to the 
maintenance of the government to exercise such supposed 
power, are questions which, under my responsibility, I reserve 
to myself, and which I cannot fcel justificd in leaving to the 
decision of commanders in the field. . . . 

To the people of [the Southern] States I now earnestly ap- 
peal. I do not argue—I beseech you to make arguments for 
yourselves. You cannot, if you would, be blind to the signs of 
the times. I beg of you a calm and enlarged consideration of 
them, ranging, if it may be, far above personal and partisan 
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politics. This proposal makes common cause for a common 
object, casting no reproaches upon any. It acts not the Pharisee. 
The change it contemplates would come gently as the dews of 
heaven, not rending or wrecking anything. Will you not em- 
brace it? So much good has not becn done, by one effort, in 
all past time, as in the providence of God it is now your high 
privilege to do. May the vast future not have to lament that 
you have neglected it. 


LETTER TO E. M. STANTON, SECRETARY OF WAR 


This is one of many such letters that Lincoln found time to write 
in the midst of his multifarious duties as President. 


June, 1862 


Dear Str: The bearer of this, William J. Post, a member of 
the 140th Pennsylvania Regiment, wants to go to his home in 
Washington, Pa. As you can sec, he is nothing but a boy, has 
been sick in the hospital, but I belicve he is made of the right 
kind of stuff. Please sec to his release and that he gcts trans- 
portation home. 


TELEGRAM TO GENERAL G. B. McCLELLAN 


The Seven Days Battle before Richinond had begun on June 25. 
McClellan had appealed desperately to Lincoln for more reinforce- 
ments which had not been forthcoming. Lincoln again emphasizes 
to McClellan the necessity for keeping Washington protected 
against the enemy. 


War Department, June 28, 1862 


Mayor-GEneRAL MCCLELLAN: Save your army, at all events 
Will send reinforcements as fast as we can. Of course they 
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cannot reach you today, tomorrow, or next day. I have not said 
you were ungenerous for saying you nccded reinforcements. | 
thought you were ungenerous in assuming that I did not send 
them as fast as I could. I feel any misfortune to you and your 
army quite as keenly as you fecl it yoursclf. If you have had a 
drawn battle, or a repulse, it is the price we pay for the enemy 
not being in Washington. We protected Washington, and the 
enemy concentratcd on you. Had we stripped Washington, he 
would have been upon us before the troops could have gotten 
to you. Less than a week ago you notificd us that reinforce- 
ments were leaving Richmond to come in front of us. It is the 
nature of the case, and neither you nor the government is to 
blame. Please tell at once the present condition and aspect of 
things. 


TELEGRAM TO GENERAL G. B. McCLELLAN 


The Seven Days Battle was still in progress, and McClellan was 
still appealing for men. Lincoln telegraphs to his general who was 
fighting a losing battle. 


War Department, Washington, July 1, 1862 


Mayjor-Generat Georce B. McCiextan: It is impossible to 
rcinforce you for your present emergency. If we had a million 
of men, we could not get them to you in time. We have not 
the men to send. If you are not strong enough to face the 
cnemy, you must find a place of security, and wait, rest, and 
repair. Maintain your ground if you can, but save the army at 
all events, even if you fall back to Fort Monroe. We still have 
strength enough in the country, and will bring it out. 
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LETTER TO GENERAL G. B. McCLELLAN 


The Seven Days Battle had been fought, and McClellan’s army 
had met with defeat. McClellan was hoping to attack again. Four 
days after writing this Ictter, Lincoln went to vistt McClellan at 
Iarrisou’s Landing and there scalized that he would have to 
appoint a new man to the chicf command. On July 11, he placed 
Halleck in charge of all the Federal armics, although he left 
McClellan in command of the Army of the Potomac. 


War Department, Washington, July 4, 1862 


I UNDERSTAND your position as stated in your Ictter and by 
Gencral Marcy. ‘l’o reinforce you so as to enable you to resume 
the offensive within a month, or even six wecks, 1s impossible. 
In addition to that arrived and now arriving from the Potomac 
(about 10,000 men, I suppose, and about 10,000 I hope you 
will have from Burnside very soon, and about 5,000 from 
Hunter a little later), I do not sce how I can send you another 
man within a month. Under these circumstances the defen- 
sive for the present must be your only care. Save the army— 
first, where you arc, if you can; secondly, by removal, if you 
must. You, on the ground, must be the judge as to which you 
will attempt, and of the means for effecting it. I but give it as 
my opinion that with the aid of the gunboats and the rein- 
forcements mentioned above, you can hold your present posi- 
tion—provided, and so long as, you can keep the James River 
open below you. If you are not tolcrably confident you can 
keep the James River open, you had better remove as soon 
as possible. I do not remember that you have expressed any 
apprehension as to the danger of having your communication 
cut on the river below you, yet I do not suppose it can have 
escaped your attention. 
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P. S. If at any time you feel able to take the offensive, you 


arc not restrained from doing so. 
A. L. 


EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION AS FIRST 
SUBMITTED TO THE CABINET, JULY 22, 1862 


After the failure of the Peninsular campaign and the appointment 
of Halleck to the general command, Lincoln was in the mood for 
vigorous action. On July 13, while attending a funeral for Stanton’s 
son, he intimated to Welles and Seward that he at last regarded 
the emancipation of the slaves as a military necessity. Nine days 
later he read this first draft of his Emancipation Proclamation to 
his Cabinet. It was at this meeting that Seward suggested that if 
the proclamation were issucd at this moment of dcfeat, it would 
sound like a despairing cry from a bewildered administration. 
Lincoln agreed to wait for a more favorable moment to release it 
to the public. The wording of the proclamation was thought out 
carefully by Lincoln who brought his legally trained mind to bear 
upon the problem. Fe could not afford to antagonize the border 
states, consequently this military measure sets free slaves only in 
those areas then in rebellion against the United States Government. 


ĪN PURSUANCE Of the sixth section of the act of Congress en- 
titled “An act to suppress insurrection and to punish treason 
and rebellion, to scize and confiscate property of rebels, and 
for other purposes,” approved July 17, 1862, and which act and 
the joint resolution explanatory thereof are herewith pub- 
lished, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, 
do hereby proclaim to and warn all persons within the con- 
templation of said sixth section to cease participating in, aid- 
ing, countenancing, or abetting the existing rebellion, or any 
rebellion, against the Government of the United States, and 
to return to their proper allegiance to the United States, on 
pain of the forfeitures and seizures as within and by said sixth 
section provided. 
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And I hereby make known that it is my purpose, upon the 
next meeting of Congress, to again recommend the adoption 
of a practical measure for tendering pecuniary aid to the free 
choice or rejection of any and all States which may then be 
recognizing and practically sustaining the authority of the 
United States, and which may then have voluntarily adopted, 
or thereafter may voluntarily adopt, gradual abolishment of 
slavery within such State or Statcs; that the object is to prac- 
tically restore, thenceforward to be maintained, the constitu- 
tional relation between the General Government and each and 
all the States wherein that relation is now suspended or dis- 
turbed; and that for this object the war, as it has been, will 
be prosecuted. And as a fit and necessary military measure for 
effecting this object, I, as Commandcr-in-Chicf of the Army 
and Navy of the United States, do order and declare that on 
the first day of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-three, all persons held as slaves within 
any State or States whcrein the constitutional authority of the 
United States shall not then be practically recognized, sub- 
mitted to, and maintained, shall then, thenceforward, and 
forever be free. 


LETTER TO CUTHBERT BULLITT 


After New Orleans was captured by Farragut’s fleet, Louisiana 
rapidly passed into Federal hands. Durant was a New Orleans 
lawyer and politician who was pro-Union in his sympathies. He 
had written to Bullitt to cxplain the situation in Louisiana, and 
Bullitt had shown his letter to Lincoln. Lincoln here writes a forth- 
right message in which he analyzes his own feelings toward those 
who stood for the Union but did not come forward firmly to 
express their own loyalty. 


(Private) 
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Sir: The copy of a Ictter addressed to yourself by Mr. Thomas 
J. Durant has bcen shown to me. ‘The writcr appears to be an 
able, a dispassionate, and an entirely sinccre man. The first 
part of the letter is devoted to an effort to show that the seces- 
sion ordinance of Louisiana was adopted against the will of a 
wajority of the people. This is probably true, and in that fact 
may be found some instruction. Why did they allow the ordi- 
nance to go into effect? Why did they not assert themselves? 
Why stand passive and allow themselves to be trodden down 
by a minority? Why did they not hold popular mectings and 
have a convention of thcir own to express and enforce the true 
sentiment of the State? If preorganization was against them 
then, why not do this now that the United States Army is 
present to protect them? ‘he paralysis—the dead palsy—of the 
government in this whole struggle is, that this class of men will 
do nothing for the government, nothing for themselves, except 
demanding that the government shall not strike its open enc- 
mies lest they be struck by accident! 

Mr. Durant complains that in various ways the relation of 
master and slave is disturbed by the presence of our army, and 
he considers it particularly vexatious that this, in part, is donc 
under cover of an act of Congress, while constitutional guar- 
aunties are suspended on the plea of military neccssity. The 
truth is, that what is donc and omitted about slaves is done 
and omitted on the same military necessity. It is a military 
necessity to have men and money; and we can get neither in 
sufficient numbers or amounts if we keep from or drive from 
our lines slaves coming to them. Mr. Durant cannot be ig- 
norant of the pressure in this direction, nor of my efforts to 
hold it within bounds till he and such as he shall have time 
to help themselves. 

I am not posted to spcak understandingly on all the police 
regulations of which Mr. Durant complains. If experience 
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shows any one of them to be wrong, let them be set right. I 
think I can perceive in the freedom of trade which Mr. Durant 
urges that he would relieve both fricnds and enemies from 
the pressure of the blockade. By this he would serve the encmy 
more effectively than the enemy is able to serve himself. I do 
not say or believe that to serve the enemy is the purposc of 
Mr. Durant, or that he is conscious of any purpose other than 
national and patriotic ones. Still, if there were a class of men 
who, having no choice of sides in the contest, were anxious 
only to have quict and comfort for themselves while it rages, 
and to fall in with the victorious side at the end of it without 
loss to themselves, thcir advice as to the mode of conducting 
the contest would be precisely such as his is. IJe speaks of no 
duty—apparently thinks of nonc—resting upon Union mon. 
Ie even thinks it injurious to the Union cause that they should 
be restrained in trade and passage without taking sides. They 
are to touch neither a sail nor a pump, but to be merely pas 
sengcrs—deadheads at that—to be carried snug and dry 
throughout the storm, and safely landed right side up. Nay, 
more: even a mutincer is to go untouched, lest these sacred 
passengers receive an accidental wound. Of course the rebel- 
lion will never be suppressed in Louisiana if the professed 
Union men there will neither help to do it nor permit the 
government to do it without their help. Now, I think the true 
remedy is very different from what is suggested by Mr. Durant. 
It docs not lie in rounding the rough angles of the war, but in 
removing the necessity for the war. The people of Louisiana 
who wish protection to person and property have but to reach 
forth their hands and take it. Let them in good faith reinaugu- 
rate the national authority, and set up a State government 
conforming thercto undcr the Constitution. They know how 
to do it, and can have the protection of the army while doing 
it. The army will be withdrawn so soon as such State govern. 
ment can dispense with its presence; and the people of the 
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State can then, upon the old constitutional terms, govern 
themselves to their own liking. This is very simple and easy. 

If they will not do this—if they prefer to hazard all for the 
sake of destroying the government, it is for them to consider 
whether it is probable I will surrender the government to save 
them from losing all. If they decline what I suggest, you 
scarcely need to ask what I will do. What would you do in 
my position? Would you drop the war where it is? Or would 
you prosecute it in future with clder-stalk squirts charged with 
rosc-water? Would you deal lighter blows rather than heavicr 
ones? Would you give up the contest, leaving any available 
means unapplicd? I am in no boastful mood. I shall not do 
morc than I can, and I shall do all I can, to save the govern- 
ment, which is my sworn duty as well as my personal inclina- 
tion. I shall do nothing in malice. What I deal with is too vast 
for malicious dealing. 


LETTER TO AUGUST BELMONT 


August Belmont, the well-known New York financier, was the 
American agent for the Rothschilds. Politically, hc was a Democrat 
and had been a delegate to the Democratic Convention in 1860 to 
support Stephen A. Douglas. Again Lincoln writes to explain his 
attitude toward the situation in Louisiana. 


July 31, 1862 


Dear Sir: You send to Mr. W—— an extract from a letter 
written at New Orleans the oth instant, which is shown to me. 
You do not give the writcr’s name; but plainly he is a man of 
ability, and probably of some note. He says: “The time has 
arrived when Mr. Lincoln must take a decisive course. ‘Trying 
to please everybody, he will satisfy nobody. A vacillating policy 
in matters of importance is the very worst. Now is the time, if 
ever, for honest men who love their country to rally to its 
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support. Why will not the North say officially that it wishcs 
for the restoration of the Union as it was?” 

And so, it seems, this is the point on which the writer thinks 
I have no policy. Why will he not read and understand what 
I have said? 

The substance of the very declaration he desires is in the 
inaugural, in cach of the two regular messages to Congress, 
and in many, if not all, the minor documents issued by the 
Executive since.the inauguration. 

Broken eggs cannot be mended; but Louisiana has nothing 
to do now but to take her place in the Union as it was, barring 
the already broken eggs. The sooner she docs so, the smaller 
will be the amount of that which will be past mending. This 
government cannot much longer play a game in which it stakes 
all, and its enemics stake nothing. Those encmics must under- 
stand that they cannot experiment for ten years trying to dc- 
stroy the government, and if they fail still come back into the 
Union unhurt. If they expect in any contingency to ever have 
the Union as it was, I join with the writer in saying, “Now is 
the time.” 

How much better it would have been for the writer to have 
gonc at this, under the protcction of the army at New Orleans, 
than to have sat down in a closct wnting complaining letters 
northward! 


FROM A LETTER TO COUNT A. pr GASPARIN 


The Count de Gasparin, a French nobleman, had written a book 
published in translation during 1861 under the title of The Uprising 
of a Great People. In this book De Gasparin had demonstrated 
his belief that slavery was the chicf cause of the War. De Gaspanin 
had appealed to European countries to favor the cause of the 
North and had upheld Lincoln as a great leader of the liberal 
tradition. Lincoln here writes to him in Switzerland to make clear 
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the standing of a private soldier in the United States Army, and 
also to give the reasons why the North, with her superiority of 
men and resources, was as yet unable to win a decisive victory over 
the South. 


Executive Mansion, Washington, August 4, 1862 


Dear Sir: With us every soldier is a man of character, and 
must be treated with morce consideration than is customary in 
Europe. Hence our great army, for slighter causes than could 
have prevailed there, has dwindled rapidly, bringing the neces- 
sity for a new call carlicr than was anticipated. We shall casily 
obtain the new levy, however. Be not alarmed if you shall Icarn 
that we shall have resorted to a draft for part of this. It seems 
strange cven to me, but it is true, that the government is now 
pressed to this course by a popular demand. ‘Thousands who 
wish not to personally enter the service, are neverthcless anx- 
ious to pay and send substitutes, provided they can have assur- 
ance that unwilling persons, similarly situated, will be com- 
pelled to do likewise. Besides this, voluntecrs mostly choose to 
enter newly forming regiments, while drafted men can be sent 
to fill up the old ones, whercin man for man they are quite 
doubly as valuable. 

You ask, “Why is it that the North with her great armies 
so often is found with inferiority of numbers face to face with 
the armies of the South?” While I painfully know the fact, a 
military man—which I am not—would better answer the qucs- 
tion. The fact, I know, has not been overlooked; and I suppose 
the cause of its continuance lics mainly in the other facts that 
the cnemy holds the intcrior and we the exterior lines; and that 
we operate whcre the people convey information to the enemy, 
while he operates where they convey nonce to us... . 

You are quite right as to the importance to us, for its bear- 
ing upon Europe, that we should achieve military successes, 
and the same is true for us at home as well as abroad. Yet it 
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seems unreasonable that a serics of successes, extending 
through half a year, and clearing more than 100,000 square 
inilcs of country, should help us so little, while a single half- 
defcat should hurt us so much. But lct us be paticnt. 

Iam very happy to know that my course has not conflicted 
with your judgment of propricty and policy. I can only say 
that I have acted upon my best convictions, without selfish- 
ness or malice, and that by the help of God I shall continue to 
do so. 


FROM AN ADDRESS AT WASHINGTON 


When McClellan first camc to Washington he had met with 
Stanton’s favor, but relations between the two men had soon 
become straincd. The Peninsular campaign had failed, and 
McClcHan’s army was being removed to its original quarters near 
Washington. The country was torn apart by discussion as to who 
was responsible for the failure of the campaign. In this speech 
Lincoln makes a public answer to all the whispered charges. 


August 6, 1862 


FrLLow-Crrizens: There has been a very widespread attempt 
to havc a quarrel betwcen Gencral McClellan and the Sccre- 
tary of War [Edwin M. Stanton]. Now, I occupy a position 
that enables mc to observe that these two gentlemen are not 
nearly so deep in the quarrel as some pretending to be their 
fricnds. General McClecllan’s attitude is such that, in the very 
selfishness of his naturc, he cannot but wish to be successful, 
and I hopc he will; and the Sceretary of War is in precisely the 
same situation. If the military commanders in the field cannot 
be successful, not only the Secretary of War, but myself—for 
the time being the master of them both—cannot but be fail- 
ures. I know General McClellan wishes to be successful, and 
I know he does not wish it any more than the Secretary of 
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War for him, and both of them together no more than I wish 
it. Sometimes we have a dispute about how many men Gen- 
eral McClellan has had, and those who would disparage him 
say that he has had a very large number, and those who would 
disparage the Secretary of War insist that General McClellan 
has had a very small number. The basis for this 1s, there is 
always a wide difference, and on this occasion perhaps a wider 
one than usual, between the grand total on McClellan’s rolls 
and the men actually fit for duty; and those who would dis- 
parage him talk of the grand total on paper, and those who 
would disparage the Secretary of War talk of those at present 
fit for duty. General McClellan has sometimes asked for things 
that the Secrctary of War did not give him. General McClel- 
lan is not to blame for asking for what he wanted and necded, 
and the Secretary of War is not to blame for not giving when 
he had nonc to give. And I say here, as far as I know, the Secre- 
tary of War has withhcld no one thing at any time in my 
powcr to give him. I have no accusation against him. I believe 
he is a brave and able man, and I stand hcre, as justice requires 
mc to do, to take upon myself what has been charged on the 
Secretary of War, as withholding from him. 


LETTER TO JOHN M. CLAY 


Henry Clay had been the idol of Lincoln’s youth. His son sent the 
President a snuff-box which Clay had used. Lincoln writes a per- 
sonal letter to thank hiin for the gift. 


Executive Mansion, August 9, 1862 


My Dear Str: The snuffbox you sent, with the accompany- 
ing note, was received yesterday. Thanks for this memento of 
vour great and patriotic father. Thanks also for the assurance 
that, in these days of dereliction, you remain true to his prin- 
ciples. In the concurrent sentiment of your venerable mother, 
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so long the partner of his bosom and his honors, and lingering 
now where he was but for the call to rejoin him where he is, 
I recognize his voice, speaking, as it cver spoke, for the Union, 
the Constitution, and the freedom of mankind. 


FROM AN ADDRESS ON COLONIZATION TO 
A NEGRO DEPUTATION AT WASHINGTON 


A committee of Negrocs came to the White House at Lincoln's 
invitation and were addressed by the Presideut. This was the first 
time in American history that a President of the United States had 
addressed an exclusively Negro audience. Lincoln was i favor of 
colonization, of trying to find for the Negrocs some place where 
they would really be welcomed. New Granada had indicated that 
it would be willing to receive them and he speaks here to persuade 
them to go there. The arrangement with New Granada fell 
through, and, in fact, the Negroes themselves did not want to 
emigrate. 


August 14, 1862 


Your race is suffcring, in my judgment, the greatest wrong 
inflicted on any people. But even when you cease to be slaves, 
vou are yet far removed from being placed on an equality with 
the white race. You are cut off from many of the advantages 
which the other race enjoys. The aspiration of men is to cnjoy 
equality with the best when free, but on this broad continent 
not a single man of your race is made the equal of a single 
man of ours. Go whcre you are treated the best, and the ban 
is still upon you. I do not propose to discuss this, but to pre- 
sent it as a fact with which we have to deal. I cannot alter it 
if I would. It is a fact about which we all think and feel alike, 
I and you. We look to our condition. Owing to the existence 
of the two races on this continent, I need not recount to you 
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the cffects upon white men, growing out of the institution of 
slavery. 

I believe in its general evil effects on the white race. See 
our present condition—the country engaged in war—our white 
men cutting one another’s throats—none knowing how far it 
will extend—and then consider what we know to be the truth. 
But for your race among us thcre could not be war, although 
many men cngaged on either side do not care for you one way 
or the other. Neverthcless, I repeat, without the institution of 
slavery, and the colored race as a basis, the war could not have 
an existence. It is better for us both, therefore, to be separated. 
I know that there are frece men among you who, even if they 
could better thcir condition, arc not as much inclined to go 
out of the country as those who, being slaves, could obtain 
their freedom on this condition. I suppose one of the principal 
difficulties in the way of colonization is that the free colored 
man cannot see that his comfort would be advanced by it. 
You may belicve that you can live in Washington, or clse- 
wherc in the United Statcs, the remainder of your life as casily, 
perhaps more so, than you can in any foreign country; and 
hence you may come to the conclusion that you have nothing 
to do with the idea of going to a foreign country. 

This is (I speak in no unkind sense) an extremely selfish 
view of the case. You ought to do somcthing to help those 
who are not so fortunate as yourselves. ‘There is an unwilling- 
ness on the part of our people, harsh as it may be, for you free 
colored people to remain with us. Now, if you could give a 
start to the white pcople, you would open a wide door for 
many to be made free. If we deal with those who are not frec 
at the beginning, and whose intellects arc clouded by slavery, 
we have very poor matcrial to start with. If intelligent colored 
men, such as are before me, would move in this matter, much 
might be accomplished. It is exceedingly important that we 
have men at the beginning capable of thinking as white men, 
and not those who have bccn systematically oppressed. There 
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is much to encourage you. For the sake of your race you should 
sacrifice something of your present comfort for the purpose of 
being as grand in that respect as the white people. It is a cheer- 
ing thought throughout life, that something can be done to 
ameliorate the condition of those who have been subject to 
the hard usages of the world. It is difficult to make a man 
miserable while he fcels he is worthy of himself and claims 
kindred to the great God who madc him... . 

The colony of Liberia has been in existence a long time. Ir 
a certain sense it is a success. . . . The question is, if the col- 
ored people are persuaded to go anywhere, why not there? 

Onc reason for unwillingness to do so is that some of you 
would rather remain within reach of the country of your nativ- 
itv. I do not know how much attachment you may have 
toward our race. It docs not strike mc that you have the great- 
est reason to love them. But still you are attached to them, at 
all events. 

The place I am thinking about for a colony is in Central 
America. . . . The country is a very excellent one for any 
people, and with great natural resources and advantages, and 
especially because of the similarity of climate with your native 
soil, thus being suited to your physical condition. The particu- 
lar place I have in view is to be a great highway from the At- 
lantic or Caribbean Sea to the Pacific Ocean, and this particu- 
Jar place has all the advantages for a colony. .. . 

The practical thing I want to asccrtain 1s, whethcr I can get 
a number of able-bodicd men, with their wives and children, 
who are willing to go when I present evidence of cncourage- 
ment and protection. Could I get a hundred tolerably intelli- 
gcnt men, with thcir wives and children, and able to “cut thcir 
own fodder,” so to speak? Can I have fifty? If I could find 
twenty-five able-bodied men, with a mixture of women and 
children—good things in the family relation, I think—I could 
make a successful commencement. I want you to Ict me know 
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whether this can be done or not. This is the practical part of 
iy wish to see you. These are subjects of very great importance 
worthy of a month’s study, instcad of a speech delivered in 
an hour. I ask you, then, to consider seriously, not pertaining 
to yourselves merely, nor for your race and ours for the present 
time, but as one of the things, if successfully managed, for the 
good of mankind—not confined to the present generation, but 
as From age to age descends the lay 

To millions yet to be, 

Till far its echoes roll away 
Into eternity. 


LETTER TO HORACE GREELEY 


Lincoln had already made up his mind to emancipate the slaves 
as a military measure. On July 22, he had read the first draft of 
his Proclamation of Emancipation to his Cabinet, but he was still 
keeping it secret, waiting for a victory before releasing it to the 
public. On August 19, Horace Greelcy had published an emo- 
tional appeal to the President in the New York Tribune, entitled 
“The Prayer of Twenty Millions.” Lincoln replies to Greeley, 
explaining exactly how he stands on slavery at this time. 


Executive Mansion, Washington, August 22, 1862 


Dear Sir: I have just read yours of the 19th, addressed to my- 
self through the New York Tribune. If there be in it any state- 
ments or assumptions of fact which I may know to be errone- 
ous, I do not now and here, controvert them. If there be in it 
any inferences which I may believe to be falsely drawn, I do 
not, now and here, argue against them. If there be perceptible 
in it an impatient and dictatorial tone, I waive it in deference 
to an old friend whose heart I have always supposcd to be 
tight. 
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As to the policy I “seem to be pursuing,” as you say, I have 
not meant to leave any one in doubt. 

I would save the Union. I would save it the shortest way 
under the Constitution. The sooner the national authority 
can be restored, the nearer the Union will be “the Union as it 
was.” If there be those who would not save the Union unless 
they could at the same time save slavery, I do not agree with 
them. If there be those who would not save the Union unless 
they could at the same time destroy slavery, I do not agree 
with them. My paramount object in this struggle is to save the 
Union, and is not cither to save or to destroy slavery. If I could 
save the Union without freeing any slave, I would do it; and if 
I could save it by frecing all the slaves, I would do it; and if I 
could save it by frecing some and leaving othcrs alone, I would 
also do that. What I do about slavery and the colored race, | 
do because I believe it helps to save the Union; and what I for- 
bear, I forbear because I do not believe it would help to save 
the Union. I shall do less whenever I shall believe what I am 
doing hurts the cause, and I shall do more whenever I shall 
believe doing more will help the cause. I shall try to correct 
errors when shown to be errors, and I shall adopt new views so 
fast as they shall appear to be true vicws. 

I have here stated my purpose according te my view of 
official duty; and I intend no modification of my oft-expressed 
personal wish that all men cverywhcre could be free. 


REPLY TO A COMMITTEE OF RELIGIOUS DENOM. 
INATIONS, ASKING THE. PRESIDENT TO ISSUE 
A PROCLAMATION OF EMANCIPATION 


Pressure on Lincoln was kept up during the summcr of 1862 to 
force him to commit himself to a policy of emancipation. He 
speaks here to a deputation of ministers and presents the case 
against emancipation as ably as though he were actually committed 
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to such a stand. The day after he spoke, the Battle of South Moun- 
tain in Maryland took place as a prelude to the bloody Battle of 
Antietam on September 17 which was to be Lincoln’s signal of 
victory—the signal that he could at last make the Proclamation of 
Emancipation public. 


September 13, 1862 


Tue subject presented in the memorial is one upon which I 
have thought much for weeks past, and I may even say for 
months. I am approached with the most opposite opinions 
and advice, and that by religious men who are equally certain 
that they represent the divine will. I am sure that cither the 
one or the other class is mistaken in that belicf, and perhaps 
in some respects both. I hope it will not be irreverent for me 
to say that if it is probable that God would reveal his will to 
others on a point so connected with my duty, it might be sup- 
posed he would reveal it directly to me; for, unless I am more 
deceived in myself than I often am, it is my carnest desire to 
know the will of Providence in this matter. And if I can Icarn 
what it is, I will do it. 

These are not, however, the days of miracles, and I suppose 
it will be granted that I am not to expect a direct revelation. 
I must study the plain physical facts of the case, ascertain 
what is possible, and learn what appears to be wise and right. 

The subject is difficult, and good men do not agree. For in- 
stance, the other day four gentlemen of standing and intelli- 
gence from New York called as a delegation on business con- 
nected with the war; but, before Icaving, two of them carnestly 
beset me to proclaim general cmancipation, upon which the 
other two at once attacked them. You know also that the last 
session of Congress had a decided majority of anti-slavery men, 
yet they could not unite on this policy. And the same is true 
of the religious people. Why, the rebel soldiers are praying 
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with a great deal more earnestness, I fear, than our own troops, 
aud expecting God to favor their side . . . 

What good would a proclamation of emancipation from me 
do, especially as we are now situated? I do not want to issue a 
document that the whole world will sce must necessarily be 
inoperative, like the Pope’s bull against the comct. Would my 
word free the slaves, when I cannot even enforce the Consti- 
tution in the rebel States? Is there a single court, or magistrate, 
or individual that would be influenced by it there? And what 
reason is there to think it would have any grcater effect upon 
the slaves than the latc law of Congress, which I approved, 
and which offers protection and freedom to thc slaves of rebel 
mastcrs who come within our lines? Yet I cannot learn that 
that law has caused a single slave to come over to us. And sup- 
pose they could be induced by a proclamation of freedom from 
me to throw themselves upon us, what should we do with 
them? How can we feed and care for such a multitude? Gen- 
cral Butler wrote me a few days since that he was issuing more 
rations to the slaves who have rushed to him than to all the 
white troops under his command. They eat, and that is all; 
though it is truce Gencral Butler is feeding the whites also by 
the thousand, for it nearly amounts to a famine there. If, now, 
the pressure of the war should call off our forces from New 
Orleans to defend some othcr point, what is to prevent the 
masters from reducing the blacks to slavery again? For I am 
told that whenever the rebcls take any black prisoncrs, free or 
slave, they immediately auction them off. They did so with 
those they took from a boat that was aground in the Tennessee 
River a few days ago. And then I am very ungenerously at- 
tacked for it! For instance, when, after the late battles at and 
near Bull Run, an expedition went out from Washington 
under a flag of truce to bury the dead and bring in the 
wounded, and the rebels scized the blacks who went along to 
help, and sent them into slavery, Horace Greeley said in his 
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paper that the government would probably do nothing about 
èt. What could I do? 

Now, then, tcll me, if you please, what possible result or 
good would follow the issuing of such a proclamation as you 
desire? Understand, I raise no objections against it on legal or 
constitutional grounds; for, as Commandcr-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy, in time of war I suppose I have a right to 
take any measure which may best subdue the enemy; nor do I 
urge objections of a moral nature, in view of possible consc- 
quences of insurrection and massacre at the South. 

I view this matter as a practical war measure, to be decided 
on according to the advantages or disadvantages it may offcr 
to the suppression of the rebellion. 

I admit that slavery is the root of the rebellion, or at least its 
sine qua non. ‘lhe ambition of politicians may have instigated 
them to act, but they would have been impotent without 
slavery as their instrument. I will also concede that emancipa- 
tion would help us in Europe, and convince them that we arc 
incited by somcthing more than ambition. I grant, furthcr, 
that it would help somewhat at the North, though not so 
much, I fear, as you and those you represent imagine. Still 
some additional strength would be added in that way to the 
war, and then, unquestionably, it would weaken the rebels by 
drawing off their laborers, which is of great importance; but I 
am not so sure we could do much with the blacks. If we were 
to arm them, I fear that in a few weeks the arms would be in 
the hands of the rebels; and, indeed, thus far we have not had 
arms enough to equip our white troops. I will mention another 
thing, though it meet only your scorn and contempt. There 
are fifty thousand bayonets in the Union armies from the 
border slave States. It would be a serious matter if, in conse- 
quence of a proclamation such as you desire, they should go 
over to the rebels. I do not think they all would—not so many, 
indced, as a year ago, or six months ago—not so many today 
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as yesterday. Every day increases their Union fecling. They are 
also getting their pride enlisted, and want to beat the rebels. 

Let me say one thing more: I think you should admit that 
we already have an important principle to rally and unite the 
pcople, in the fact that constitutional government is at stake. 
‘This is a fundamental idca going down about as deep as any- 
thing. 

Do not misunderstand me because I have mentioned these 
objections. ‘They indicate the difficultics that have thus far 
prevented my action in some such way as you desire. I have 
not decided against a proclamation of liberty to the slaves, but 
hold the matter undcr advisement; and I can assure you that 
the subject is on my mind, by day and night, more than any 
other. Whatever shall appear to be God’s will, T will do. I trust 
that in the freedom with which I have canvassed your views 
I have not in any respect injured vour fcclings. 


PRELIMINARY FMANCIPA TION PROCLAMATION 


The Battle of Antictam had been fought and won on September 17. 
Lincoln entered a Cabinet meeting on Scptember 22 and began 
tlic: session by reading a chapter from Artemus Ward entitled 
“Tligh-ITanded Outrage at Utica.” Then he went on to the serious 
business of the day and rcad this draft of the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 


Septembcr 22, 1862 


I, ABRAHAM LINCOLN, President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, and Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy thereof, 
do hereby proclaim and declare that hereafter, as heretofore, 
the war will be prosecuted for the object of practically restor- 
ing the constitutional relation between the United States and 
each of the States, and the people thereof, in which States that 
relation is or may be suspended or disturbed. 
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That it is my purpose, upon the next meeting of Congress, 
to again recommend the adoption of a practical measure ten- 
dering pecuniary aid to the free acceptance or rejection of all 
slave States, so callcd, the people whereof may not then be in 
rebellion against the United States, and which States may then 
have voluntarily adopted, or thereafter may voluntarily adopt, 
immediate or gradual abolishment of slavery within their re- 
spective limits; and that the effort to colonize persons of 
African descent with their consent upon this continent or else- 
where, with the previously obtained consent of the govern- 
ments existing there, will be continued. 

That on the first day of January, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, all persons held as 
slaves within any State or designated part of a State the pcople 
whercof shall then be in rebellion against the United States, 
shall be then, thenceforward, and forever free; and the Execu- 
tive Government of the Unitcd States, including the military 
and naval authority thercof, will recognize and maintain the 
freedom of such persons, and will do no act or acts to repress 
such persons, or any of them, in any efforts they may make 
for their actual freedom. 

That the Exccutive will, on the first day of January afore- 
said, by proclamation designate the States and parts of States, 
if any, in which the pcople thereof, respectively shall then be 
in rebellion against the United States; and the fact that any 
State or the people thercof, shall on that day be in good faith 
represented in the Congress of the United Statcs by members 
chosen thereto at elections wherein a majority of the qualified 
voters of such State shall have participated, shall, in the ab- 
sence of strong countervailing testimony, be deemed conclu- 
sive evidence that such State, and the people thereof, are not 
then in rebellion against the United States. 

That attention is hereby callcd to an act of Congress en- 
titled “An act to make an additional article of war,” approved 
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March 13, 1862, and which act is in the words and figure 
following: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
hereaftcr the following shall be promulgated as an additional 
article of war, for the government of the army of the United 
States, and shall be obeyed and observed as such: 


Articte—. All officers or persons in the military or naval service 
of the United States are prohibited from employing any of the 
forces under their respective commands for the purpose of return- 
ing fugitives from service or labor who may have escaped from any 
persons to whom such service or labor is claimed to be due; and any 
officer who shall be found guilty by a court martial of violating this 
article shall be dismissed from the service. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That this act shall take effect 
from and aftcr its passage. 

Also to the ninth and tenth scctions of an act entitled “An act 
to suppress insurrection, to punish treason and rebcllion, to seize 
and confiscate property of rebels, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved July 17, 1862, and which sections are in the words and 
figures following: 

Sec. g. And be it further enacted, That all slaves of persons who 
shall hercafter be engaged in rebellion against the Government of 
the United States, or who shall in any way give aid or comfort 
thereto, escaping from such persons and taking refuge within the 
lines of the army; and all slaves captured from such persons or de- 
serted by them, and coming under the control of the Government 
of the United States; and all slaves of such persons found on [or] 
being within any place occupied by rebel forces and afterwards oc- 
cupied by the forces of the United States, shall be deemed captives 
of war, and shall be forever frec of thcir servitude, and not again 
held as slaves. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That no slave escaping into 
any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, from any other 
State, shall be delivered up, or in any way impeded, or hindered 
of his liberty except for crime, or some offense against the laws, 
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unless the person claiming said fugitive shall first make oath that 
the person to whom the labor or service of such fugitive is alleged 
to be due is his lawful owncr, and has not borne arms against the 
United States in the present rebellion, nor in any way given aid 
and comfort thereto; and no person engaged in the military or 
naval service of the United States shall, under any pretense what- 
ever, assume to decide on the validity of the claim of any person to 
the service or labor of any othcr person, or surrender up any such 
person to the claimant, on pain of being dismissed from the service. 


And I do hereby enjoin upon and order all persons cngaged 
in the military and naval service of the United States to ob- 
scrve, obey, and enforce, within thcir respective spheres of 
service, the act and sections above recited. 
And the Executive will in due time recommend that all 
citizens of the United States who shall have remained loyal 
thereto throughout the rebellion shall (upon the restoration of 
the constitutional relation between the United States and thcir 
respective States and people, if that relation shall have becn 
suspended or disturbed) be compensated for all losses by acts 
of the United States, including the loss of slaves. 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the seal of the United States to be afhxed. 
Done at the city of Washington, this twenty-second day 
of September, in the year of our Lord, one thousand 

|x. s.] eight hundred and sixty-two, and of the independence 
of the United States the eighty-seventh. 


By the President: 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Wim H. Sewarp, Secretary of State. 


LETTER TO HANNIBAL HAMLIN 


Lincoln writes to his Vice President to keep him informed about 
the public reception of the Emancipation Proclamation. As the 
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letter indicates, the reception was less enthusiastic than the Presi- 
dent had expected. 


(Strictly private) 


Exccutive Mansion, Washington, September 28, 1862 


My Dear Sir: Your kind Ictter of the 25th is just reccived. It 
is known to some that while I hope something from the proc- 
Jamation, my cxpectations are not as sanguine as are those of 
some friends. The time for its effect southward has not come; 
but northward the cffect should be instantancous. 

It is six days old, and while commendation in newspapers 
and by distinguished individuals is all that a vain man could 
wish, the stocks have declined, and troops come forward more 
slowly than ever. This, looked soberly in the face, is not very 
satisfactory. We have fewer troops in the field at the cnd of 
six days than we had at the beginning—the attrition among the 
old outmumbering the addition by the new. The North rce- 
sponds to the proclamation sufficiently in breath; but breath 
alone kills no rebels. 

I wish I could write more cheerfully; nor do I thank you the 
less for the kindness of your letter. 


REPLY TO AN ADDRESS 
BY MRS. ELIZA P. GURNEY 


Mrs. Gurney was an elderly Quaker who caime to the White House 
to thank the President for issuing the Emancipation Proclamation. 
This is his reply to her address. 


Scptembcr {28?], 1862 


I am glad of this interview, and glad to know that I have your 
sympathy and prayers. We are indeed going through a great 
trial—a fiery trial. In the very responsible position in which I 
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happen to be placed, being a humble instrument in the hands 
of our Heavenly Father, as | am, and as we all are, to work out 
his great purposcs, I have desired that all my works and acts 
may be according to his will, and that it might be so, I have 
sought his aid; but if, aftcr endeavoring to do my best in the 
light which he affords me, I find my efforts fail, I must believe 
that for some purpose unknown to mc, he wills it otherwise. 
If I had had my way, this war would never have been com- 
menced. If I had becn allowed my way, this war would have 
bcen ended before this; but we find it still continues, and we 
must bclieve that he permits it for some wise purpose of his 
own, mysterious and unknown to us; and though with our 
limited understandings we may not be able to comprehend it. 
yet we cannot but believe that he who made the world still 
governs it. 


MEDITATION ON THE DIVINE WILL 


Although Lincoln had been an agnostic in his youth, the fierce 
tribulations of the War Icut an increasingly rcligious cast to his 
mind. Fle wrote out this brief meditation with no thought of 
publication. John Hay made a copy of it so that it was preserved. 


September [30?], 1862 


Tue will of God prevails. In great contests cach party claims 
to act in accordance with the will of God. Both may be, and 
one must be, wrong. God cannot be for and against the same 
thing at the same time. In the present civil war it is quite 
possible that God’s purpose is somcthing different from the 
purpose of cither party; and yet the human instrumentalitics, 
working just as they do, arc of the best adaptation to effect his 
purpose. I am almost ready to say that this is probably true; 
that God wills this contest, and wills that it shall not end yet. 
By his mere great power on the minds of the now contestants, 
he could have either saved or destroyed the Union without a 
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human contest. Yet the contest began. And, having begun, he 
could give the final victory to either side any day. Yet the 
contest proceeds. 


LETTER TO GENERAL G. B. McCLELLAN 


After Antictam, Lincoln and the people of the North expected 
that McClellan would follow up his victory with a hard-pressed 
pursuit of Lee. McClellan, however, remained at his headquarters 
at Antictam. Lincoln went thcre to visit him during the first days 
of October. After the President’s return to Washington, McClellan 
still showcd no signs of moving. Lincoln writes to him analyzing 
Lce’s situation and pointing out to McClellan that he is in a domi- 
nant position, and that the next move is up to him. 


Executive Mansion, Washington, D. C., October 13, 1862 


My Dear Sir: You remembcr my speaking to you of what I 
called your over-cautiousness. Are you not over-cautious when 
you assume that you cannot do what the encmy is constantly 
doing? Should you not claim to be at Icast his equal in prowess, 
and act upon the claim? As I understand, you telegraphed 
General Halleck that you cannot subsist your army at Win- 
chester unless the railroad from Harper’s Ferry to that point 
be put in working order. But the encmy does now subsist his 
army at Winchester, at a distance ncarly twice as great from 
railroad transportation as you would have to do without the 
railroad last named. He now wagons from Cuipcper Court 
House, which is just about twice as far as you would have to 
do from Harper’s Ferry. He is certainly not more than half as 
well provided with wagons as you are. I certainly should be 
pleased for you to have the advantage of the railroad from 
Harper’s Ferry to Winchester, but it wastes all the remainder 
of autumn to give it to you, and in fact ignores the question 
of time, which cannot and must not be ignored. Again, one of 
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the standard maxims of war, as you know, is to “operate upon 
the cnemy’s communications as much as possible without ex- 
posing your own.” You scem to act as if this applics against 
you, but cannot apply in your favor. Change positions with 
the enemy, and think you not he would break your communi- 
cation with Richmond within the next twenty-four hours? 
You dread his going into Pcunsylvania; but if he docs so in full 
force, he gives up his communications to you absolutely, and 
vou have nothing to do but to follow and ruin him. If he does 
so with less than full force, fall upon and beat what is left 
behind all the casier. Exclusive of the water-line, you are now 
nearer Richmond than the encmy is by the route that you can 
and he must take. Why can you not reach there before him, 
unless you admit that he is more than your equal on a march? 
[lis route is the arc of a circle, while yours is the chord. The 
roads are as good on yours as on his. You know I desired, but 
did not order, you to cross the Potomac below, instead of 
above, the Shenandoah and Blue Ridge. My idca was that this 
would at once menace the encmy’s communications, which I 
would scize if he would permit. 

If he should move northward, I would follow him closely, 
holding his communications. If he should prevent our seizing 
his communications and move toward Richmond, I would 
press closely to him, fight him if a favorable opportunity 
should present, and at least try to beat him to Richmond on 
the inside track. I say “try”; if we never try, we shall never 
succeed. If he makes a stand at Winchester, moving neither 
north nor south, I would fight him there, on the idea that if we 
cannot beat him when he bears the wastage of coming to us, 
we never can when we bear the wastage of going to him. This 
proposition is a simple truth, and is too important to be lost 
sight of for a moment. In coming to us he tenders us an ad- 
vantage which we should not waive. We should not so operate 
as to merely drive him away. As we must beat him somewhere 
or fail finally, we can do it, if at all, easier near to us than far 
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away. If we cannot beat the enemy where he now is, we 
never can, he again being within the intrenchments of Rich- 
mond. ... 

For a great part of the way you would be practically between 
the enemy and both Washington and Richmond, enabling us 
to spare you the greatest numbcr of troops from here. When 
at length running for Richmond ahead of lim enables him to 
move this way, if he docs so, turn and attack him in rear. But 
I think he should be engaged long before such point is reached. 
It is all easy if our troops march as well as the enemy, and it is 
unmanly to say they cannot do it. This letter is in no sense an 
order. 


TELEGRAM TO GENERAL G. B. McCLELLAN 


McClellan did not take Lincoln’s suggestion that he march against 
Lee. Instead he kept complaining to the military authorities that 
he did not have cnough horses for his men and that those he did 
have were in bad condition. For the first tine in Is dealings with 
McClellan, Lincoln loses his patience and seuds him this sharply 
worded telegram. 


War Department, Washington City, October 24, 1862 


Mayor-GEneraL McCuriian: [ have just read your dispatch 
about sore-tongued and fatigued horses. Will you pardon me 
for asking what the horses of your army have done since the 
battle of Antietam that fatigues anything? 


TELEGRAM TO GENERAL G. B. McCLELLAN 


Almost immediately Lincoln regretted his display of impatience 
toward McClellan. He communicates with him again, using more 
tactful words. Neverthcless, he had made up his mind that if 
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McClellan permitted Lee to cross the Blue Ridge Mountains and 
reach central Virginia, he would remove him from his command. 


Executive Mansion, Washington, October 27, 1862 


Mayor-GeneraL McCiriian: Yours of yesterday received. 
Most certainly I intend no injustice to any, and if I have done 
any I deeply regret it. ‘Vo be told, after more than five weeks’ 
total inaction of the army, and during which pcriod we sent to 
the army every fresh horse we possibly could, amounting in the 
whole to 7,918, that the cavalry horses were too much fatigued 
to move, presents a very cheerless, almost hopeless, prospect 
for the future, and it may have forced something of impaticnce 
in my dispatch. If not recruited and rested then, when could 
they ever be? I suppose the river is rising, and I am glad to 
believe you are crossing. 


ORDER RELIEVING GENERAL G. B. McCLELLAN 


Lee crossed the Blue Ridge Mountains, and Lincoln kept his prom- 
isc with himself. This order terminates McClcllan’s career as a 
leading commander in the Union Army. 


Executive Mansion, Washington, November 5, 1862 


By prrecTion of the President, it is ordered that Major- 
General McClellan be relieved from the command of the 
Army of the Potomac, and that Major-Gencral Burnside take 
the command of that army. Also that Major-Gencral Hunter 
take command of the corps in said army which is now com- 
manded by Gencral Burnside. That Major-Gencral Fitz-John 
Porter be relieved from command of the corps he now con- 
mands in said army, and that Major-General Hooker take 
command of said corps... . 
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FROM A LETTER TO GENERAL CARL SCHURZ 


Carl Schurz was onc of the many Germans who had been forced 
to leave his native land after the Revolution of 1848. He had played 
a leading part in bringin’, the German population into the Repub- 
lican party ever since it had been founded. Lincoln had appointed 
him Minister to Spain, but he had resigned in December, 1861, to 
become a brigadier general in a volunteer corps. Lincoln writes to 
him to discuss the local and state elections which had gone against 
the Republicans. IIc also speaks frankly about the part played by 
the loyal Democrats during the War. 


(Private and confidential) 


Executive Mansion, Washington, November 10, 186> 


My Dear Sir: Yours of the 8th was, today, read to me by 
Mrs. S[churz]. We have lost the elections; and it is natural 
that cach of us will believe, and say, it has been becausc his 
peculiar views was not made sufficiently prominent. I think I 
know what it was, but I may be mistaken. Three main causes 
told the whole story. 1. The Democrats were left in a majority 
by our fricnds going to the war. 2. The Democrats observed this 
and determincd to re-instate themselvcs in powcr, and 3. Our 
newspapers, by vilifying and disparaging the administration, 
furnished them all the weapons to do it with. Ccrtainly, the 
ill-success of the war had much to do with this... . 

The plain facts, as they appear to me, are these: The admin- 
istration camc into powcr, very largely in a minority of the 
popular vote. Notwithstanding this, it distributed to its party 
friends as nearly all the civil patronage as any administration 
ever did. The war came. The administration could not even 
start in this, without assistance outside of its party. It was mere 
nonsense to suppose a minority could put down a majority in 
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rebellion. Mr. Schurz (now Gen. Schurz) was about here then 
and I do not recollect that he then considered all who were 
not Republicans, were enemies of the government, and that 
none of them must be appointed to military positions. He will 
correct me if I am mistaken. It so happencd that very few of 
our friends had a military education or were of the profcssion 
of arms. It would have been a question whcther the war should 
be conducted on military knowledge, or on political affinity, 
only that our own frends (I think Mr. Schurz included) 
scemed to think that such a question was inadmissible. Ac- 
cordingly I have scarcely appointed a Democrat to a command, 
who was not urged by many Republicans and opposcd by none. 
It was so as to McClellan. He was first brought forward by the 
Republican Governor of Ohio, and claimed, and contended 
for at the samc time by the Republican Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania. I received recommendations from the Republican 
delegations in Congress, and I believe evcry one of them 
recommended a majority of Democrats. But, after all many 
Republicans werc appointed; and I mean no disparagement to 
them when I say I do not sce that their superiority of success 
has been so marked as to throw great suspicion on the good 
faith of thosc who are not Republicans. 


FROM A LETTER TO GENERAL CARL SCHURZ 


Most of Lincoln’s correspondence during the War pcriod is coolly 
objective, nearly always impersonal and often official in tone. His 
Ietters to Carl Schurz take on an intimate quality seldom seen in 
his writing at this time. 


Executive Mansion, Washington, November 24, 1862 


My Dear Sir: I have just received and read your letter of the 
20th. The purport of it 1s that we lost the late elections and 
the administration is failing because the war is unsuccessful, 
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and that I must not flatter myself that I am not justly to blame 
for it. I certainly know that if the war fails, the administration 
fails, and that I will be blamed for it, whether I deserve it or 
not. And I ought to be blamed if I could do better. You think 
I could do better; therefore you blame me already. I think I 
could not do better; thercfore I blame you for blaming me. I 
understand you now to be willing to accept the help of men 
who are not Republicans, provided they have “heart in it.” 
Agreed. I want no othcrs. But who is to be the judge of hearts, 
or of “heart in it’? If I must discard my own judgment and 
take yours, I must also take that of othcrs; and by the timc 
I should reject all I should be advised to reject, I should have 
none left, Republicans or othcrs—not cven yourself. For be 
assured, my dear sir, there are men who have “heart in it” that 
think you are performing your part as poorly as you think Iam 
performing mine. I certainly have been dissatisfied with the 
slowness of Buell and McClellan; but before I relieved them 
I had great fears I should not find successors to them who 
would do better; and I am sorry to add that I have scen little 
since to relieve those fears. 

I do not clearly see the prospect of any more rapid move- 
ments. I fear we shall at last find out that the difficulty is in 
our case rather than in particular generals. I wish to disparage 
no one—certainly not those who sympathize with me; but I 
must say I need success more than I necd sympathy, and that 
I have not seen the so much greater evidence of getting suc- 
cess from my sympathizers than from those who are denounced 
as the contrary. ... 

In answer to your question, “Ias it not been publicly stated 
in the newspapers, and apparently proved as a fact, that from 
the commencement of the war the enemy was continually sup- 
plied with information by some of the confidential subordi- 
nates of as important an officer as Adjutant-Gencral Thomas?” 
I must say “No,” as far as my knowledge extends. And I add 
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that if you can give any tangible evidence upon the subject, 
I will thank you to come to this city and do so. 


FROM THE ANNUAL MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 


Of the four annual messages that Lincoln addressed to Congress, 
this one is by far the most interesting and the most inspired. It 
was addressed largely to the people of the border states and to the 
people of the South. It presents Lincoln’s favorite scheme for 
emancipation with compensation; it shows him making an amusing 
error in trying to forecast what the population of the United States 
would be in 1930; and it ends with one of the most moving passages 
in all his writings. 


December 1, 1862 


FELLOW-CITIZENS OF THE SENATE AND House oF REPRESENTA- 
rīves: Since your last annual assembling another ycar of health 
and bountiful harvest has passed; and while it has not pleased 
the Almighty to bless us with a return of pcacc, we can but 
press on, guided by the best light he gives us, trusting that in 
his own good time and wisc way all will yet be well. 


A nation may be said to consist of its territory, its people, and 
its laws. The territory is the only part which is of certain dura- 
bility. “One generation passeth away, and another generation 
cometh, but the carth abideth forever.” It is of the first im- 
portance to duly consider and estimate this ever-enduring part. 
That portion of the earth’s surface which is owned and inhab- 
ited by the people of the United States is well adapted to be 
the home of one national family, and it is not well adapted for 
two or more. Its vast extent and its variety of climate and pro- 
ductions are of advantage in this age for one people, whatever 
they might have been in former ages. Steam, telegraphs, and 
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intelhgence have brought these to be an advantageous com- 
bination for one united people. . . . 

There is no line, straight or crooked, suitable for a national 
boundary upon which to divide. Trace through, from east to 
west, upon the line between the free and slave country, and 
we shall find a little more than one-third of its length are 
rivers, easy to be crossed, and populated, or soon to be popu- 
lated, thickly upon both sides; while nearly all its remaining 
length are merely surveyors’ lines, over which people may walk 
back and forth without any consciousness of their presence. 
No part of this line can be made any more difficult to pass by 
writing it down on papcr or parchment as a national boundary. 
The fact of separation, if it comes, gives up on the part of the 
seceding section the fugitive-slave clause along with all other 
constitutional obligations upon the section seceded from, 
while I should expect no treaty stipulation would be ever made 
to take its place... . 

Our national strife springs not from our permancnt part, not 
from the land we inhabit, not from our national homestead. 
There is no possible severing of this but would multiply, and 
not mitigate, evils among us. In all its adaptations and aptitudes 
it demands union and abhors separation. In fact, it would cre 
long force reunion, however much of blood and treasure the 
separation might have cost. 

Our strife pertains to oursclves—to the passing generations 
of men; and it can without convulsion be hushed forever with 
the passing of one generation. 

In this view I recommend the adoption of the foilowing reso- 
lution and articles amendatory to the Constitution of the 
United States: 


Resolved by the Senatc and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of 
both houses concurring), That the following articles be proposed 
to the legislatures (or conventions) of the several States as amend- 
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inents to the Constitution of the United States, all or any of 
which articles when ratified by three-fourths of the said legislatures 
(or conventions) to be valid as part or parts of the said Constitu- 
tion, viz.: 


ARTICLE [1] 


Every state wherein slavery now exists which shall abolish the 
same therein at any time or timcs before the first day of January in 
the year of our Lord one thousand and nine hundred, shall receive 
compensation from the United States as follows, to wit: 

The President of the United States shall deliver to every such 
State bonds of the United States .. . for each slave shown to 
have been therein by the cighth census of the United States... . 
Any State having received bonds as aforesaid, and afterward re- 
introducing or tolerating slavery therein, shall refund to the United 
States the bonds so received, or the value thereof, and all interest 
paid thereon. 


ARTICLE [2] 

All slaves who shall have enjoyed actual freedom by the chances 
of the war at any time before the end of the rebellion, shall be for- 
ever free; but all owners of such who shall not have been disloyal 
shall be compensated for them at the same rates as are provided for 
States adopting abolishment of slavery, but in such way that no 
slave shall be twice accounted for. 


ARTICLE [3] 
Congress may appropriate money and otherwise provide for colo- 


nizing free colored persons, with their own consent, at any place 
or places without the United States. 


I beg indulgence to discuss these proposed articles at some 
length. Without slavery the rebellion could never have existed; 
without slavery it could not continue. 

Among the friends of the Union there is great diversity of 
sentiment and of policy in regard to slavery and the African 
race amongst us. Some would perpetuate slavery; some would 
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abolish it suddenly and without compensation; some would 
abolish it gradually, and with compensation; some would re- 
move the frecd people from us, and some would retain them 
with us; and there are yet other minor diversitics. Because of 
these diversities we waste much strength in struggles among 
ourselves. By mutual conccssion we should harmonize and act 
together. ‘This would be compromise; but it would be com- 
promisc among the friends, and not with the enemies of the 
Union. These articles are intended to embody a plan of such 
mutual concessions. If the plan shall be adopted, it is assumed 
that emancipation will follow at Icast in several of the States. 

As to the first article, the main points are: first, the emanci- 
pation; secondly, the length of time for consummating it— 
thirty-seven years; and, thirdly, the compensation. 

The emancipation will be unsatisfactory to the advocates of 
perpetual slavery; but the length of time should greatly miti- 
gate their dissatisfaction. ‘The time spares both races from the 
evils of sudden derangement—in fact, from the necessity of 
any derangement; while most of those whose habitual course 
of thought will be disturbed by the measure will have passed 
away beforc its consummation. They will never sce it. Another 
class will hail the prospect of emancipation, but will deprecate 
the length of time. They will feel that it gives too little to the 
now living slaves. But it really gives them much. It saves them 
from the vagrant destitution which must largely attend immc- 
diate cmancipation in localities where their numbers are very 
great; and it gives the inspiring assurance that thcir posterity 
shall be free forever. The plan leaves to cach State choosing to 
act under it to abolish slavery now, or at the end of the cen- 
tury, or at any intermediate timc, or by degrees extending over 
the whole or any part of the period; and it obliges no two 
States to proceed alike. It also provides for compensation, and 
gencrally the mode of making it. This, it would seem, must 
further mitigate the dissatisfaction of those who favor perpet- 
ual slavery, and especially of those who are to receive the 
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compensation. Doubtless some of those who are to pay, and 
not to receive, will object. Yet the measure is both just and 
economical. In a certain sense the liberation of slaves is the 
destruction of property—property acquired by descent or by 
purchase, the same as any other property. It is no less true for 
having been often said, that the people of the South are not 
nore responsible for the original introduction of this property 
than are the people of the North; and when it is remembered 
how unhesitatingly we all use cotton and sugar and share the 
profits of dcaling in them, it may not be quite safe to say that 
the South has becn more responsible than the North for its 
continuance. If, then, for a common object this property is to 
be sacrificed, is it not just that it be done at a common charge? 

And if, with less money, or moncy morc easily paid, we can 
preserve the benefits of the Union by this means than we can 
by the war alonc, is it not also economical to do it? Let us con- 
sider it then. Let us ascertain the sum we have expended in 
the war since compensated emancipation was proposed last 
March, and consider whether, if that measure had bcen 
promptly accepted by even some of the slave States, the same 
sum would not have done morc to close the war than has been 
otherwise done. If so, the mcasure would save moncy, and in 
that vicw would be a prudent and economical measure. Cer- 
tainly it is not so casy to pay something as it is to pay nothing; 
but it is casicr to pay a large sum than it is to pay a larger one. 
And it is easier to pay any sum when we are able, than it is to 
yay it before wc are able. The war requires large sums, and 
requires them at once. The aggregate sum necessary for com- 
pensated emancipation of course would be large. But it would 
require no ready cash, nor the bonds even, any faster than the 
emancipation progresses. ‘This might not, and probably would 
not, close before the end of the thirty-seven years. At that time 
we shall probably have 100,000,000 of pcople to share the 
burden, instead of 31,000,000 as now. And not only so, but the 
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increase of our population may be expected to continue for a 
long time after that period as rapidly as before, because our 
territory will not have become full. I do not state this incon- 
siderately. At the same ratio of increase which we have main- 
tained, on an average, from our first national census of 1790 
until that of 1860, we should in 1900 have a population of 
103,208,415. And why may we not continuc that ratio far be- 
yond that period? Our abundant room—our broad national 
homestead—is our ample resource. . . . 

We have 2,963,000 square miles. Europe has 3,800,000, with 
a population avcraging 73 1-3 persons to the square mile. 
Why may not our country, at the same time, average as many? 
Is it less fertile? Has it more waste surface, by mountains, 
rivers, lakes, deserts, or other causes? Is it inferior to Europe 
in any natural advantage? If, then, we are at some time to be 
as populous as Europe, how soon? As to when this may be, we 
can judge by the past and the present; as to when it will be, if 
ever, depends much on whether we maintain the Union. . . . 

Taking the nation in the aggregate, we find its population 
and ratio of increase for the several decennial periods to be as 
follows: 


1700245 3,929,827 

1800...... 5,305,937 35.02% ratio of increase 
1810. ..... 7,239,814 36.45% " "7 o” 
1820...... 9,638,131 33.13% » ” » 
PO 20k Sain 12,866,020 33490% ”?” ” ” 
1840 ie ak Se Fader 17,069,453 32.67% » ” ” 
1850 Init 23,191,876 35.87% yy a» ” 
1860...... 31,443,790 35.58% ” ” ” 


This shows an average decennial increase of 34.60 percent in 
population through the seventy years from our first to our last 
census yet taken. It is seen that the ratio of increase at no one 
of these seven periods is cither two percent below or two per- 
cent above the average, thus showing how inflexible, and con- 
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sequently how reliable the law of increase in our case is. Assum- 
ing that it will continue, gives the following results: 


ore T E E EEE ETSE EE E 42,323,341 
TOSO arhe eaae ee TOE 56,967,216 
T0 srera ear E 76,677,872 
IOO eiie eaaa a E EA 103,208,415 
IOO aee E ENR E 138,918,526 
DOZO peaga Sre IAEE i 186,984,335 
I EEOAE AERE 251,680,914 


These figures show that our country may be as populous as 
Europe now is at some point between 1920 and 1930—say 
about 1925—our territory, at 73 1-3 persons to the square mile, 
being of capacity to contain 217,186,000. 

And we will reach this, too, if we do not ourselves relinquish 
the chance by the folly and evils of disunion, or by long and 
exhausting war springing from the only great element of na- 
tional discord among us. While it cannot be foreseen exactly 
how much one huge example of secession, breeding lesser ones 
indefinitely, weuld retard population, civilization, and prosper- 
ity, no one can doubt that the extent of it would be very great 
and injurious. .. . 

As to the second article, I think it would be impracticable 
to return to bondage the class of persons therein contemplated. 
Some of them doubtless, in the property sense, belong to loyal 
owners; avd hence provision is made in this article for com- 
pensating such. 

The third article relates to the future of the freed people. It 
does not oblige, but merely authorizes, Congress to aid in colo- 
nizing such as may consent. This ought not to be regarded as 
ob:ectionable, on the one hand or on the other, inasmuch as 
it comes to nothing unless by the mutual consent of the people 
to be deported, and the American voters through their repre- 
sentatives in Congress. I cannot make it better known than it 
already is, that I strongly favor colonization. And yet I wish to 
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say there is an ob,cction urged against free colored persons 
remaining in the country which is largely imaginary, if not 
sometimncs malicious. 

It is insisted that their presence would injure and displace 
white labor and white laborers. If there ever could be a proper 
time for merce catch arguments, that time surely is not now. In 
times like the present, men should utter nothing for which 
they would not willingly be responsible through time and in 
eternity. Is it truc, then, that colored people can displace any 
morc white labor by being free than by remaining slaves? If 
they stay in their old places, they jostle no white laborers; if 
they leave their old places, they lcave them open to white 
laborers. Logically, there is neither more nor Icss of it. Eman. 
cipation, even without deportation, would probably enhance 
the wages of white labor, and very surcly would not reduce 
them. Thus, the customary amount of labor would still have 
to be performed; the frced people would surcly not do more 
than their old proportion of it, and very probably for a time 
would do less, leaving an increased part to white laborers, 
bringing their labor into greater demand, and consequently en 
hancing the wages of it. With deportation, even to a limited 
extent, enhanced wages to white labor is mathematically cer- 
tain. Labor is like any other commodity in the markct—in- 
crease the demand for it, and you increase the price of it. 
Reducc the supply of black labor by colonizing the black labor 
out of the country, and by preciscly so much you increase the 
demand for, and wages of, white labor. 

But it is dreaded that the freed people will swarm forth and 
cover the whole land? Are they not already in the land? Will 
liberation make them any more numerous? Equally distributed 
among the whites of the whole country, and there would be 
but one colored to seven whites. Could the one in any way 
greatly disturb the seven? There are many communities now 
having more than onc free colored person to seven whites, and 
this without any apparent consciousness of evil from it... . 
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The plan consisting of these articles is recommended, not 
but that a restoration of the national authority would be ac- 
ccpted without its adoption. 

Nor will the war, nor proceedings under the proclamation of 
Scptember 22, 1862, be stayed because of the recommendation 
of this plan. Its timely adoption, I doubt not, would bring 
restoration, and thereby stay both. 

And, notwithstanding this plan, the recommendation that 
Congress provide by law for compensating any State which 
may adopt emancipation before this plan shall have been acted 
upon, is hcreby earnestly renewed. Such would be only an 
advance part of the plan, and the same arguments apply to 
both. 

This plan is recommended as a means, not in exclusion of, 
put additional to, all others for restoring and preserving the 
national authority throughout the Union. The subject is pre- 
sented exclusively in its economical aspect. The plan would, 
I am confident, secure peace more speedily, and maintain it 
more permanently, than can be done by force alone; while all 
it would cost, considering amounts, and manner of payment, 
and times of payment, would be easier paid than will be the 
additional cost of the war if we rely solely upon force. It is 
much—very much—that it would cost no blood at all. 

The plan is proposed as permanent constitutional law. It 
cannot become such without the concurrence of, first two- 
thirds of Congress and, afterward, three-fourths of the States. 
The requisite three-fourths of the States will necessarily in- 
clude seven of the slave States. Their concurrence, if obtained, 
will give assurance of their severally adopting emancipation at 
no very distant day upon the new constitutional terms. This 
assurance would end the struggle now, and save the Union 
forever. 

I do not forget the gravity which should characterize a paper 
addressed to the Congress of the nation by the Chief Magis- 
trate of the nation. Nor do I forget that some of you are my 
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seniors, nor that many of you have more experience than I in 
the conduct of public affairs. Yet I trust that in view of the 
great responsibility resting upon me, you will perceive no want 
of respect to yourselves in any unduc earnestness I may seem 
to display. 

Is it doubted, then, that the plan I propose, if adopted, 
would shorten the war, and thus lessen its expenditure of 
money and of blood? Is it doubted that it would restore the 
national authority and national prosperity, and perpetuate both 
indefinitely? Is it doubted that we here—Congress and Execu- 
tive—can sccure its adoption? Will not the good people re- 
spond to a united and camest appeal from us? Can we, can 
they, by any other means so certainly or so speedily assure 
these vital objects? We can succced only by concert. It is not 
“Can any of us imagine better?” but, “Can we all do better?” 
Object whatsoever is possible, still the question occurs, “Can 
we do better?” 'The dogmas of the quiet past arc inadequate to 
the stormy present. The occasion is piled high with difficulty, 
and we must risc with thc occasion. As our case is new, so we 
must think anew and act anew. We must disenthrall ourselves, 
and then we shall save our country. 

Fellow-citizens, we cannot escape history. We of this Con- 
gress and this administration will be remembered in spite of 
ourselves. No personal significance or insignificance can spare 
one or another of us. The ficry trial through which we pass will 
light us down, in honor or dishonor, to the latest generation. 
We say we are for the Union. The world will not forget that 
we say this. We know how to save the Union. The world 
knows we do know how to save it. We—even we here—hold 
the power and bear the responsibility. In giving freedom to the 
slave, we assure freedom to the free—honorable alike in what 
we give and what we preserve. We shall nobly save or meanly 
lose the last, best hope of earth. Other means may succeed; 
this could not fail. The way is plain, peaceful, generous, just— 
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a way which, if followed, the world will forever applaud, and 
God must forever bless. 


FINAL EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION 


As planned on September 22, 1862, January 1, 1863 was the day on 
which the Emancipation Proclamation was to go into effect. Its 
wording had undergone a series of changes; it appears here in its 
final form. 


January 1, 1863 


Wuereas, on the twenty-second day of September, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand cight hundred and sixty-two, a proc- 
lamation was issued by the President of the United States, 
containing, among other things, the following, to wit: 


That on the first day of January, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, all persons held as slaves 
within any Statc, or designated part of a State, the people whercof 
shall then be in rebellion against the United States, shall be then, 
thenceforward, and forever free; and the Executive Government of 
the United States, including the military and naval authority 
thereof, will recognize and maintain the freedom of such persons, 
and will do no act or acts to repress such persons, or any of them, 
in any cfforts they may make for their actual freedom. 

That the Executive will, on the first day of January aforesaid, by 
proclamation, designate the States and parts of States, if any, in 
which the people thereof respectively shall then be in rebcllion 
against the United States; and the fact that any State, or the people 
thereof, shall on that day be in good faith represented in the Con- 
gress of the United States by members chosen thereto at elections 
wherein a majority of the qualified voters of such State shall have 
participated, shall in the absence of strong countervailing testi- 
mony be deemed conclusive evidence that such State and the peo- 
ple thereof are not then in rebellion against the United States. 
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Now, therefore, 1, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, by virtue of the power in me vested as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of the United States, 
in time of actual armed rebellion against the authority and 
government of the United States, and as a fit and necessary 
war measure for suppressing said rebcllion, do, on this first day 
of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand cight hun. 
dred and sixty-thrce, and in accordance with my purpose so to 
do, publicly proclaimed for the full period of 100 days from 
the day first above mentioned, order and designate as the 
States and parts of States wherein the people thercof, respec- 
tively, are this day in rebellion against the United States, the 
following, to wit: 


Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana (cxcept the parishes of St. Bernard, 
Plaquemines, Jefferson, St. Jolin, St. Charles, St. James, Ascension, 
Assumption, Terre Bonne, Lafourche, St. Mary, St. Martin, and 
Orleans, including the city of New Orteans), Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia (except the forty-eight countics designated as West Virginia, 
and also the countics of Berkeley, Accomac, Northampton, Eliza- 
beth City, York, Princess Anne, and Norfolk, including the cities 
of Norfolk and Portsmouth), and which excepted parts are for the 
present Icft precisely as if this proclamation were not issued. 


And by virtue of the power and for the purpose aforesaid, 
I do order and declare that all persons held as slaves within 
said designated States and parts of States are, and hencefor- 
ward shall be, free; and that the Executive Government of the 
United States, including the military and naval authoritics 
thereof, will recognize and maintain the freedom of said per- 
sons. 

And I hereby enjoin upon the people so declared to be free 
to abstain from all violence, unless in necessary self-defense; 
and I recommend to them that, in all cases where allowed, 
they labor faithfully for reasonable wages. 
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And I further declare and make known that such persons of 
suitable condition will be received into the armed service of 
the United States to garrison forts, positions, stations, and 
other places, and to man vessels of all sorts in said service. 

And upon this act, sincerely believed to be an act of justice, 
warranted by the Constitution upon military necessity, I in- 
voke the considerate judgment of mankind and the gracious 
favor of Almighty God. 

In witness whercof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the seal of the United States to be affixed. 


Done at the city of Washington, this first day of 
January, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
[L.s.] hundred and sixty-thtee, and of the independence of the 
United States of America the cighty-seventh. 
By the President: 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Wurm H. Sewarp, Secretary of State. 


LETTER TO THE WORKINGMEN OF 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


The shortage of cotton caused by blockading the Southern ports 
had created a cotton famine in England and had brought the mill 
operators of Lancashire to a point of starvation. Nevertheless, 
these English workingmen appreciated the fact that the Northern 
armies were fighting for human freedom and they upheld the 
Northern cause. 


Executive Mansion, Washington, January 19, 1863 


To THE WorKINGMEN OF MancuesTer: I have the honor to 
acknowledge the receipt of the address and resolutions which 
you sent me on the eve of the new year. . . 

T know and deeply deplore the sufferings which the work- 
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ingmen at Manchester, and in all Europe, are called to endure 
in this crisis. It has been often and studiously represented that 
the attempt to overthrow this government, which was built 
upon the foundation of human rights, and to substitute for it 
one which should rest exclusively on the basis of human slav- 
ery, was likely to obtain the favor of Europe. Through the 
action of our disloyal citizens, the workingmen of Europe have 
becn subjected to severe trials, for the purpose of forcing their 
sanction to that attempt. Under the circumstances, I cannot 
but regard your decisive utterances upon the question as an 
instance of sublime Christian heroism which has not been sur- 
passed in any age or in any country. It is indeed an encrgctic 
and reinspiring assurance of the inherent power of truth, and 
of the ultimate and universal triumph of justice, humanity 
and freedom. I do not doubt that the sentiments you have 
expressed will be sustaincd by your great nation; and, on the 
other hand, I have no hesitation in assuring you that they will 
excite admiration, esteem and the most reciprocal feelings of 
friendship among the American people. I hail this interchange 
of sentiment, therefore, as an augury that whatever else may 
happen, whatever misfortune may befall your country or my 
own, the peace and friendship which now exist between the 
two nations will be, as it shall be my desire to make them, 
perpetual. 


LETTER TO GENERAL J. HOOKER 


When Lincoln removed McClellan on November 5, 1862, he ap- 
pointed Burnside in his place. Burnside lasted for only one battle— 
Fredcricksburg. Lincoln then removed him and placed “Fighting 
Joe” Hooker in command. Hooker has been described as “brave, 
handsome, vain, insubordinate, plausible, untrustworthy.” As this 
letter indicates, Lincoln did not trust him too greatly. 


(Private) 
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GENERAL: I have placed you at the head of the Army of the 
Potomac. Of course I have donc this upon what appear to me 
to be sufficient reasons, and yct I think it best for you to know 
that there are some things in regard to which I am not quite 
satished with you. I believe you to be a brave and skilful 
soldier, which of course I like. I also believe you do not mix 
politics with your pofcssion, in which you are right. You have 
confidence in yourself, which is a valuable if not an indis- 
pensable quality. You are ambitious, which, within reasonable 
bounds, does good rather than harm; but I think that during 
Gencral Burnside’s command of the army you have taken 
counscl of your ambition and thwarted him as much as you 
could, in which you did a great wrong to the country and to 
a most meritorious and honorable brothcr officer. I have heard, 
in such a way as to believe it, of your recently saying that both 
the army and the government needed a dictator. Of course it 
was not for this, but in spite of it, that I have given you the 
command. Only those gencrals who gain successes can set up 
dictators. What I now ask of you is military success, and I 
will risk the dictatorship. The government will support you 
to the utmost of its ability, which is neither more nor less than 
it has done and will do for all commanders. I much fear that 
the spirit which you have aided to infuse into the army, of crit- 
icising their commander and withholding confidence from 
him, will now turn upon you. I shall assist you as far as I can 
to put it down. Neither you nor Napoleon, if he were alive 
again, could get any good out of an army while such a spirit 
prevails in it; and now beware of rashness. Beware of rashness, 
but with energy and sleepless vigilance go forward and give us 
victories. 
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LETTER TO HENRY WINTER DAVIS 


Henry Winter Davis was a Maryland abolitionist, antagonistic te 
the Blair faction in the President’s Cabinet and a forthright but 
intolerant person. He was campaigning for Congress at this time, 
and in order to help him, Lincoln wrote him this lettcr, putting 
down in writing what he had said to him verbally on the day before 
Davis was elected and he then promptly turned against the Presi. 
dent, becoming leader of the Radical Republican organization in 
the House. (See also note on Proclamation Concerning Reconstruc. 
tion, July 8, 1864.) 


r.xecutive Mansion, March 18, 1863 


My Dear Sm: There will be in the new House of Representa- 
tives, as there were in the old, some members openly opposing 
the war, some supporting it unconditionally, and some sup- 
porting it with “buts,” and “ifs,” and “ands.” They will divide 
on the organization of the Housc—on the election of a 
Speaker. As you ask my opinion, I give it, that the supporters 
of the war should scnd no man to Congress who will not 
pledge himself to go into caucus with the unconditional sup- 
porters of the war, and to abide the action of such caucus and 
vote for the person thercin nominated for Speaker. Let the 
friends of the government first save the government, and then 
administer it to their own liking. 

P. S. This is not for publication, but to prevent misundcr- 
standing of what I verbally said to you yesterday. 


LETTER TO GOVERNOR ANDREW JOHNSON 
(Private ) 


Lincoln writes to the Military Governor of Tennessee, the man 
who was to be Vice President with him in 1864 and President after 
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his death. Immediately after the Emancipation Proclamation was 
issued, plans were made to form Negro regiments. Lincoln writes 
to encourage Johnson to use the Negroes in the armies in Ten- 
nlessee. 


Executive Mansion, March 26, 1863 


My Dear Sm: I am told you have at least thought of raising 
a Negro military force. In my opinion the country now necds 
no specific thing so much as some man of your ability and 
position to go to this work. When I speak of your position, I 
mean that of an cminent citizen of a slave State and himself 
a slavcholdcr. ‘The colored population is the great available 
and yet unavailcd force for restoring the Union. The bare sight 
of fifty thousand armed and drilled black soldiers upon the 
banks of the Mississippi would end the rebellion at once; and 
who doubts that we can present that sight if we but take hold 
in earnest? If you have been thinking of it, please do not dis- 
miss the thought. 


PROCLAMATION FOR A NATIONAL FAST-DAY 


This is another example of Lincoln’s religious bent of mind which 
increased as the War progressed. (Cf. “Meditation on the Divine 
Will,” September 30, 1862.) 


March 30, 1863 


Whereas, the Senate of the United States, devoutly recogniz- 
mg the supreme authority and just government of Almighty 
God in all the affairs of men and of nations, has by a resolu- 
tion requested the President to designate and set apart a day 
for national prayer and humiliation: 

And whereas, it is the duty of nations as well as of men to 
own their dependence upon the overruling power of God; to 
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confess their sins and transgressions in humble sorrow, yet 
with assured hope that genuine repentance will lead to mercy 
and pardon; and to recognize the sublime truth, announced in 
the Holy Scriptures and proven by all history, that those na. 
tions only are blessed whose God is the Lord: 

And insomuch as we know that by his divinc law, nations, 
like individuals, are subjected to punishments and chastisc- 
ments in this world, may we not justly fear that the awful 
calamity of civil war which now desolates the land may be but 
a punishment inflicted upon us for our presumptuous sins, to 
the needful end of our national reformation as a whole peo- 
ple? We have been the recipients of the choicest bounties of 
Heaven. We havc been preserved, these many years, in peace 
and prosperity. We have grown in numbers, wealth, and power 
as no othcr nation has ever grown; but we have forgotten God. 
We have forgottcn the gracious hand which preserved us in 
peace, and multiplicd and enriched and strengthened us; and 
we have vainly imagincd, in the deceitfulness of our hearts, 
that all these blessings were produced by some superior wis- 
dom and virtuc of our own. Intoxicated with unbroken suc- 
cess, we have become too sclf-sufhcient to fecl the necessity of 
redeeming and preserving gracc, too proud to pray to the God 
that made us: 

It behooves us, then, to humble ourselves bcfore the of- 
fended Power, to confcss our national sins, and to pray for 
clemency and forgiveness: 

Now, therefore, in compliance with the request, and fully 
concurring in the views, of the Senate, I do by this my procla- 
mation designate and set apart Thursday the 30th day of April, 
1863, as a day of national humiliation, fasting, and prayer. 
And I do hereby request all the people to abstain on that day 
from their ordinary secular pursuits, and to unite at their sev- 
eral places of public worship and their respective homes in 
keeping the day holy to the Lord, and devoted to the humble 
discharge of the religious duties proper to that solemn occa- 
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sion. All this being done in sincerity and truth, lct us then rest 
humbly in the hope authorized by the divine teachings, that 
the united cry of the nation will be heard on high, and an- 
swered with blessings no less than the pardon of our national 
sins, and the restoration of our now divided and suffering 
country to its former happy condition of unity and peace. 


TELEGRAM TO GENERAL J. HOOKER 


Early in May, Hooker had lost the Battle of Chancellorsville. Lee’s 
army had started to head north for the invasion of Pennsylvania 
that was to culminate in the Battle of Gettysburg. When Lincoln 
wrote this letter, Lee’s army was on the march. The President here 
gives some advice to the dictator-loving general who was to be 
removed before Gettysburg was fought. 


Washington, June 5, 1863 


Yours of today was received an hour ago. So much of profes- 
sional military skill is requisite to answer it, that I have turned 
the task over to General Halleck. He promises to perform it 
with his utmost care. I have but one idea which I think worth 
suggesting to you, and that is, in case you find Lee coming to 
the north of the Rappahannock, I would by no means cross to 
the south of it. If he should leave a rear force at Fredcricks- 
burg, tempting you to fall upon it, it would fight in intrench- 
ments and have you at disadvantage, and so, man for man, 
worst you at that point, while his main force would in some 
way be getting an advantage of you northward. In one word, 
I would not take any nsk of being entangled upon the river, 
like an ox jumped half over a fence and hable to be torn by 
dogs from the rear without a fair chance to gore one way or 
kick the other. If Lee would come to my side of the river, I 
would kcep on the same side, and fight him or act on the de- 
fense, according as might be my estimate of his strength rela- 
tively to my own. But these are mere suggestions which I desire 
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to be controlled by the judgment of yourself and General 
Halleck. 


TELEGRAM TO MRS. LINCOLN 


Dreams played an important part in Lincoln’s life. Here is direct 
evidence of how they influenced his mind. 


Executive Mansion, Washington, D. C., June 9, 1863 


Mrs. Lincoin, Puitapepnta, Pa.: Think you had better put 
Tad’s pistol away. I had an ugly dream about him. 


FROM A LETTER TO ERASTUS CORNING 
AND OTHERS 


Erastus Corning was a millionaire, a railroad magnate and the head 
of an iron foundry. IIe, in company with the members of the reso- 
lutions committee of the Albany Democratic convention, had 
opeuly criticized Lincoln for having had Clement L. Vallandigham 
of Ohio arrested. Vallandigham was the most notorious of all the 
Copperheads, a man whose strange exploits in obstructing the 
Government make onc of the most fantastic episodes of the Civil 
War. He had been arrested in May for openly defying a military 
order prohibiting treasonous statements. Lincoln writes to Corning 
and his committec, although this letter was intended for publica- 
tion and was released simultancously to the newspapers. It is one 
of Lincoln’s most important war documents, containing, as it docs, 
his defense of his Government’s abrogation of certain civil rights 
during a great emergency. 


Executive Mansion, June 12, 1863 


GENTLEMEN: Your letter of May 19, inclosing the resolutions 
of a public meeting held at Albany, New York, on the 16th of 
the same month, was received several days ago. 
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The resolutions, as I understand them, are resolvable into 
two propositions—first, the expression of a purpose to sustain 
the cause of the Union, to secure peace through victory, and 
to support the administration in cvery constitutional and law- 
ful measure to suppress the rebellion; and, secondly, a declara- 
tion of censure upon the administration for supposed uncon- 
stitutional action, such as the making of military arrests. And 
from the two propositions a third is deduced, which is that the 
gentlemen composing the meeting are resolved on doing their 
part to maintain our common government and country, de- 
spite the folly or wickedness, as they may conccive, of any 
administration. ‘This position is eminently patriotic and as 
such I thank the meeting, and congratulate the nation for it. 
My own purpose is the same; so that the meeting and myself 
have a common objcct, and can have no difference, except in 
the choice of means or measures for effecting that object. 

And here I ought to close this paper, and would close it, if 
there were no apprehension that more injurious consequences 
than any merely personal to mysclf might follow the censures 
systematically cast upon me for doing what, in my view of 
duty, I could not forbear. The resolutions promise to support 
me in every constitutional and lawful measure to suppress the 
rebellion; and I have not knowingly employed, nor shall know- 
ingly employ, aay other. But the meeting, by their resolutions, 
assert and argae that certain military arrests and proceedings 
following ‘Jim, for which I am ultimately responsible are un- 
constitutioual. I think they are not. The resolutions quote 
from the Constitution the definition of treason, and also the 
limitirg safeguards and guarantees therein provided for the 
citizen on trials for treason, and on his being held to answer 
for capital or otherwise infamous crimes, and in criminal 
presecutions his right to a spcedy and public trial by an im- 
partial jury. They proceed to resolve “that these safeguards of 
the rights of the citizen against the pretensions of arbitrary 
power were intended more especially for his protection in 
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times of civil commotion.” And, apparently to demonstrate 
the proposition, the resolutions proceed: “They were secured 
substantially to the English people after years of protracted 
civil war, and were adopted into our Constitution at the close 
of the revolution.” Would not the demonstration have been 
better if it could have been truly said that these safc - :ards had 
been adopted and applicd during the civil wars aid during 
our revolution, instead of after the one and at the close of the 
other? [, too, am devotedly for them after civil war and before 
civil war, and at all times, “except when, in cases of rebellion 
or invasion, the public safety may require” their suspension. 
The resolutions procced to tell us that these safeguards “have 
stood the test of seventy-six ycars of trial under our republican 
system undcr circumstances which show that while they con- 
stitute the foundation of all free government, they are the elc- 
ments of the enduring stability of the republic.” No one 
denies that they have so stcod the test up to the beginning 
of the present rebellion . . . nor does any one question that 
they will stand the same test much longer after the rebellion 
closes. But these provisions of the Constitution have no ap- 
plication to the case we have in hand, because the arrests com- 
plained of were not made for treason—that is, not for the 
treason defined in the Constitution, and upon the conviction 
of which the punishment is death—nor yet were they made 
to hold persons to answer for any capital or otherwise in- 
famous crimes; nor were the proceedings following, in any 
constitutional or legal sense, “criminal prosecutions.” The 
arrests were madc on totally different grounds, and the pro- 
ccedings following accorded with the grounds of the arrests. 
Let us consider the real case with which we are dealing, and 
apply to it the parts of the Constitution plainly made for such 
cases. 

Prior to my installation here it had been inculcated that any 
State had a lawful right to seccde from the national Union, 
and that it would be expedient to exercise the right whenever 
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the devotees of the doctrine should fail to elect a president 
to their own liking. I was elected contrary to their liking; and, 
accordingly, so far as it was legally possible, they had taken 
seven States out of the Union, had scized many of the United 
States forts, and had fired upon the United States flag, all 
before I was inaugurated, and, of course, before I had done 
any official act whatever. ‘The rebellion thus begun soon ran 
into the present civil war; and, in certain respects, it began 
on very unequal terms between the parties. The insurgents 
had been preparing for it more than thirty years, while the 
zovernment had taken no steps to resist them. The former 
had carefully considered all the means which could be turned 
to their account. It undoubtedly was a well-pondcred reliance 
with them that in their own unrestricted cffort to destroy 
Union, Constitution and law, all together, the government 
would, in great degree, be restrained by the same Constitution 
and law from arresting their progress. Their sympathizers per- 
vaded all departments of the government and nearly all com- 
munities of the people. From this material, under cover of 
“liberty of speech,” “liberty of the press,” and “habeas cor- 
pus,” they hoped to keep on foot amongst us a most efficient 
corps of spies, informers, suppliers and aiders and abettors of 
their cause in a thousand ways. ‘They knew that in times such 
as they were inaugurating, by the Constitution itself the 
“habeas corpus” might be suspended; but they also knew they 
had friends who would make a question as to who was to 
suspend it; meanwhile their spics and others might remain at 
large to help on their cause. Or if, as has happened, the Execu- 
tive should suspend the writ without ruinous waste of time, 
instances of arresting innocent persons might occur, as are 
always likely to occur in such cases; and then a clamor could 
be raised in regard to this, which might be at least of some 
service to the insurgent cause. It needed no very keen per- 
ception to discover this part of the eneiny’s program, so soon 
as by open hostilities their machinery was fairly put in motion. 
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Yet, thoroughly imbued with a reverence for the guaranteed 
rights of individuals, I was slow to adopt the strong measures 
which by degrees I have been forced to regard as being within 
the exceptions of the Constitution, and as indispensable to 
the public safcty. Nothing is better known to history than 
that courts of justice are utterly incompetent to such cases. 
Civil courts are organized chiefly for trials of individuals, or, 
at most, a few individuals acting in concert—and this in quict 
times, and on charges of crimes well defined in the law. Even 
in times of peace, bands of horsc-thieves and robbers fte- 
quently grow too numcrous and powerful for the ordinary 
courts of justice. But what comparison, iw numbers. have such 
bands ever borne to the insurgent sympathizers even ın many 
of the loyal States? Again, a jury too frequently has at lcast 
gne member more ready to hang the pancl than to hang the 
traitor. And yct again, he who dissuadcs one man from volun- 
tcering, or induces onc soldier to desert, weakens the Union 
cause as much as he who kills a Union soldicr in battle. Yct 
this dissuasion or inducement may be so conducted as to be 
no defined crime of which any civil court would take cog- 
nizance. 

Ours is a case of rebellion—so called by the resolutions 
before me—in fact, a clear, flagrant, and gigantic case of re- 
bellion; and the provision of the Constitution that “the privi- 
lege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended unless 
when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public safety may 
require it,” is the provision which spccially applies to out 
present case. This provision plainly attcsts the understanding 
of those who made the Constitution that ordinary courts of 
justice are inadcquate to “cases of rebcllion”—attests thcir 
purpose that, in such cases, men may be held in custody whom 
the courts, acting on ordinary rules, would discharge. Habeas 
corpus does not discharge men who are proved to be guilty of 
defined crime; and its suspension is allowed by the Constitu- 
tion on purpose that men may be arrested and held who can 
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not be proved to be guilty of defined crime, “when, in cases 
of rebellion or invasion, the public safety may require it.” 
This is precisely our prescnt case—a case of rebellion 
wherein the public safety docs require the suspension. Indced, 
arrests by process of courts and arrests in cases of rebellion do 
not procced altogether upon the same basis. The former is 
directed at the small percentage of ordinary and continuous 
perpetration of crime, while the latter is directed at sudden 
„and extensive uprisings against the government, which, at 
wost, will succeed or fail in no great length of time. In the 
\atter case arrests are made not so much for what has been 
done, as for what probably would be done. The latter is more 
for the preventive and less for the vindictive than the former. 
{n such cases the purposes of men are much more easily 
understood than in cases of ordinary crime. The man who 
stands by and says nothing when the peril of his government 
is discussed, cannot be misunderstood. If not hindered, he is 
sure to help the enemy; much more if he talks ambiguously— 
talks for his country with “buts,” and “ifs” and “ands.” Of 
how little value the constitutional provision I have quoted 
will be rendered if arrests shall never be made until defined 
crimes shall have becn committed, may be illustrated by a 
few notable examples: General John C. Breckinridge, Gen- 
cral Robert E. Lce, General Joseph E. Johnston, General John 
B. Magrudcr, Gencral William B. Preston, General Simon B. 
Buckner, and Commodore Franklin Buchanan, now occupy- 
ing the very highest places in the rebel war service, were all 
within the power of the government since the rebellion began, 
and were nearly as well known to be traitors then as now. Un- 
questionably if we had seized and held them, the insurgent 
cause would be much weaker. But no one of them had then 
committed any crime defined in the law. Every one of them, 
if arrested, would have becn discharged on habeas corpus were 
the writ allowed to operate. In view of these and similar cases, 
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I think the time not unlikely to come when I shall be blamed 
for having made too few arrests rather than too many. 

By the third resolution the meeting indicate their opinion 
that military arrests may be constitutional in localities where 
rebellion actually exists, but that such arrests are unconstitu- 
tional in localitics where rebellion or insurrection does not 
actually exist. ‘They insist that such arrests shall not be made 
“outside of the lines of necessary military occupation and the 
scenes of insurrection.” Inasmuch, however, as the Constitu- 
tion itself makes no such distinction, I am unable to believe 
that there is any such constitutional distinction. I concede 
that the class of arrests complained of can be constitutional 
only when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public safety 
may require them; and I insist that in such cases they are 
constitutional whcrever the public safety does require them, 
as well in places to which they may prevent the rebellion ex- 
tending, as in those where it may be already prevailing; as 
well where they may restrain mischievous interference with 
the raising and supplying of armies to suppress the rebcllion, 
as where the rebellion may actually be; as well where they may 
restrain the enticing men out of the army, as where they would 
prevent mutiny in the army; equally constitutional at all places 
where they will conducc to the public safety, as against the 
dangers of rebellion or invasion. . 

I understand the meeting whose resolutions I am consider- 
ing to be in favor of suppressing the rebellion by military force 
—by armies. Long experience has shown that armies cannot be 
maintained unless desertion shall be punished by the severe 
penalty of death. The case requires, and the law and the Con- 
stitution sanction, this punishment. Must I shoot a simplc- 
minded soldier boy who deserts, while I must not touch a 
hair of a wily agitator who induces him to desert? This is none 
the less injurious when cffected by getting a father, or brother, 
or friend into a public meeting, and there working upon his 
feelings till he is persuaded to write the soldier boy that he 
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is fighting in a bad cause, for a wicked administration of a 
contemptible government, too weak to arrest and punish him 
if he shall desert. I think that, in such a case, to silence the 
agitator and save the boy is not only constitutional, but withal 
a great mercy. 

If I be wrong on this question of constitutional power, my 
crror lies in believing that certain proceedings arc constitutional 
when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public safety re- 
quires them, which would not be constitutional when, in 
absence of rebellion or invasion, the public safety does not re- 
quire them: in other words, that the Constitution is not in its 
application in all respects the samc in cases of rebellion or 
invasion involving the public safcty, as it is in times of pro- 
found peace and public security. ‘The Constitution itself makes 
the distinction, and I can no more be persuaded that the 
government can constitutionally take no strong measures in 
time of rebellion, because it can be shown that the same could 
not be lawfully taken in time of peace, than I can be persuaded 
that a particular drug is not good medicine for a sick man be- 
cause it can be shown to not be good food for a well one. Nor 
am I able to appreciate the danger apprehended by the meet- 
ing, that the American people will by mcans of military arrests 
during the rebellion lose the right of public discussion, the 
liberty of speech and the press, the law of evidence, trial by 
jury, and habeas corpus throughout the indefinite peaceful fu- 
ture which I trust lies before them, any more than I am able 
to belicve that a man could contract so strong an appetite for 
emetics during temporary illness as to persist in feeding upon 
them during the remainder of his healthful life. . . . 

I further say that, as the war progresses, it appears to me, 
opinion and action, which were in great confusion at first, 
take shape and fall into more regular channels, so that the 
necessity for strong dealing with them gradually decreases. I 
have every reason to desire that it should cease altogether, and 
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far from the least is my regard for the opinions and wishes of 
those who, like the mecting at Albany, declare their purpose 
to sustain the government in cvery constitutional and lawful 
measure to suppress the rebellion. Still, I must continue to 
do so much as may seem to be required by the public safcty. 


RESPONSE TO A SERENADE 


Gettysburg had been fought on July 1, 2 and 3; Vicksburg on 
July 4. These were both Union victories, and the people of Wash- 
ington had come to the White House to serenade the President. 
Several phrases first stated here rcappear in more carefully worded 
form in the famous Gettysburg address, mee 


July 7, 1862 


FELLOw Crrizens: I am verv glad indeed to sce you tonight 
and yet I will not say I thank you for this call; but I do most 
sincerely thank Almighty God for the occasion on which vou 
have called. How long ago 1s it?—cighty-odd years since, on the 
Fourth of July, for the first time in thce history of the world, a 
nation, by its representatives, assembled and declared, as a self- 
evident truth, “that all men are created cqual.” That was 
the birthday of the Unitcd States of America. Since then the 
Fourth of July has had several very peculiar recognitions. The 
two ncn most distinguished in the framing and support of the 
Declaration were Thomas Jefferson and John Adams—the one 
having penned it, and the other sustaincd it the most forcibly 
in debate—the only two of the fifty-five who signed it that 
were elected Presidents of the United States. Precisely fifty 
years* after they put their hands to the papcr, it pleased 
Almighty God to take both from this stage of action. ‘This 
was indeed an extraordinary and remarkable event in our his 
* Jefferson and Adams both died on July 4, 1826. 
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tory. Another President, five years after, was called from this 
stage of existence on the same day and month of the year;* 
and now on this last Fourth of July just passed, when we have 
a gigantic rebellion, at the bottom of which is an effort to over- 
throw the principle that all men are created equal, we have the 
surrender of a most powerful position and army on that very 
day. And not only so, but in a succession of battles in Penn- 
sylvania, near to us, through three days, so rapidly fought that 
they might be called onc great battle, on the first, second, and 
third of the month of July; and on the fourth the cohorts of 
those who opposcd the Declaration that all men arc created 
equal “turned tail” and ran. Gentlemen, this is a glorious 
theme, and the occasion for a speech, but I am not preparcd 
to make one worthy of the occasion. I would like to speak in 
terms of praise due to the many brave officcrs and soldicrs who 
have fought in the cause of the Union and liberties of their 
country from the beginning of the war. These are trying occa- 
sions, not only in success, but for the want of success. I dislike 
to mention the name of onc single officer, lest I might do 
wrong to those I might forgct. Recent events bring up glori- 
ous names, and particularly prominent ones; but these I will 
not mention. Having said this much, I will now take the music. 


LETTER TO GENERAL GRANT 


Lincoln writes to thank Grant for his victory at Vicksburg, Missis- 
sippi. The fortified city of Vicksburg, overlooking the Mississippi 
river from a high bluff, had been under attack for months. Grant, 
who had been in disfavor with the high command, finally resolved 
to run his batteries down the river past the rifled guns of the forts 
in an effort to land in a new position from which he could take 
the city from the rear. Even after Grant had shut off Vicksburg 
from the rest of the world, the city had resisted siege from May 19 


* James Monroe, who died on July 4, 1831. 
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to July 4, when its garrison of 37,000 was compelled by starvation 
to surrender. 


Executive Mansion, July 13, 1863 


My Dear GeneraL: I do not remember that you and I ever 
met personally. I write this now as a grateful acknowledgment 
for the almost inestimable service you have done the country. 
I wish to say a word further. When you first reached the vicin- 
ity of Vicksburg, I thought you should do what you finally did 
—march the troops across the neck, run the batteries with the 
transports, and thus go below; and I never had any faith, ex- 
cept a general hope that you knew better than I, that the 
Yazoo Pass expedition and the like could succeed. When you 
got below and took Port Gibson, Grand Gulf, and vicinity, I 
thought you should go down the river and join General Banks, 
and when you turned northward, cast of the Big Black, | 
feared it was a mistake. I now wish to make the personal 
acknowledgment that you were right and I was wrong. 


DRAFT OF LETTER TO GENERAL G. G. MEADE 


Lincoln had removed Hooker on the eve of the Battle of Gettys- 
burg and replaced him with Meade. Meade had won the battle, 
but had failed to pursue Lee when Lee had headed south for the 
Shenandoah Valley, It is interesting to note that although Lincoln 
wrote out this letter very carefully, he never sent it to Mcade. 


Executive Mansion, July 14, 1863 


I WAVE just seen your dispatch to General Halleck, asking to be 
relieved of your command because of a supposed censure of 
mine. I am very, very gratcful to you for the magnificent suc- 
cess you gave the cause of the country at Gcttysburg; and I 
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am sorry now to be the author of the slightest pain to you. 
But I was in such deep distress myself that I could not restrain 
some expression of it. I have been oppressed nearly ever since 
the battles of Gettysburg by what appeared to be evidences 
that yourself and General Couch and General Smith were not 
secking a collision with the enemy, but were trying to get him 
across the river without another battle. What these evidences 
were, if you please, I hope to tell you at some time when we 
shal] both fecl better. ‘The case, summarily stated, is this: You 
fought and beat the cnemy at Gcttysburg and, of course, to 
say the least, his loss was as great as yours. He retreated, and 
you did not, as it seemed to me, pressingly pursue him; but a 
flood in the river detained him till, by slow degrees, you were 
again upon him. You had at least twenty thousand veteran 
troops directly with you, and as many morc raw oncs within 
supporting distance, all in addition to those who fought with 
you at Gcttysburg, while it was not possible that he had re- 
ceived a single recruit, and yct you stood and Iet the flood run 
down, bridges be built, and the cncmy move away at his leisure 
without attacking him. And Couch and Smith! The latter Icft 
Carlisle in time, upon all ordinary calculation, to have aided 
you in the last battle at Gettysburg, but he did not arrive. At 
the end of more than ten days, I believe twelve, under constant 
urging, he reached Hagerstown from Carlisle, which is not an 
inch over fifty-five miles, if so much, and Couch’s movement 
was very little different. | 

Again, my dear general, I do not believe you appreciate the 
magnitude of the misfortune involved in Lee’s escape. He was 
within your easy grasp, and to have closed upon him would, in 
connection with our other late successes, have ended the war. 
As it is, the war will be prolonged indefinitely. If you could 
not safely attack Lee last Monday, how can you possibly do so 
south of the river, when you can take with you very few more 
than two thirds of the force you then had in hand? 

It would be unreasonable to expect, and I do not expect 
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[that], you can now effect much. Your golden opportunity is 
gone, and I am distressed immeasurably because of it. 

I beg you will not consider this a prosecution or persecution 
of yourself. As you had learned that I was dissatisfied, I havc 
thought it best to kindly tell you why. 

[Indorsement on the Envelope] 

To General Meade, never sent or signed. 


LETTER TO GENERAL O. O. HOWARD 


After having suppressed his letter to General Meade because he 
thought that its too-critical attitude would offend that offcer, 
Lincoln takes this opportunity to express the same ideas more 
gently in a letter to Howard, one of Meade’s corps commanders, 
in full knowledge that Howard would show his letter to Meadc. 
Howard not only showed the Ictter to Meade but gave it to him, 
and Meade sent it on to his wife. 


Executive Mansion, July 21, 1863 


My DEAR GENERAL Howarp: Your letter of the 18th is re- 
ceived. I was deeply mortified by the escape of Lee across the 
Potomac, because the substantial destruction of his army 
would have ended the war, and because I believed such de- 
struction was perfectly casy—believed that General Meade and 
his noble army had expended all the skill, and toil, and blood, 
up to the ripe harvest, and then let the crop go to waste. 

Perhaps my mortification was heightened because I had 
always believed—making my belief a hobby, possibly—that the 
main rebel army going north of the Potomac could never 
return, if well attended to; and because I was so greatly flat- 
tered in this belief by the operations at Gettysburg. A few 
days having passed, I am now profoundly grateful for what was 
done, without criticism for what was not done. 
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Gencral Mcade has my confidence as a brave and skillful 
officer and a true man. 


FROM A LETTER TO 
GOVERNOR HORATIO SEYMOUR 


Only a few days after Gettysburg, from July 13 to July 16, terrible 
draft riots had taken place in New York City. Governor Seymour 
of New York wrote to Lincoln asking him to suspend the draft. 
Seymour was a Democrat who, in company with Fernando Wood, 
Democratic Mayor of New York City, had opposed the administra- 
tion in every way possible. This is Lincoln’s answer to Seymour, 
setting forth the President’s ideas on the legality of the draft laws. 


Executive Mansion, August 7, 1863 


Governor Horatio Seymour: Your communication of the 
third instant has been received and attentively considercd. 

I cannot consent to suspend the draft in New York, as you 
request, because, among other reasons, time is too impor- 
tant.. .. 

I do not object to abide a decision of the United States 
Supreme Court, or of the judges thereof, on the constitu- 
tionality of the draft law. In fact, I should be willing to facili- 
tate the obtaining of it, but I cannot consent to lose the time 
while it is being obtaincd. We are contending with an cnemy, 
who, as I understand, drives every ablebodied man he can reach 
into his ranks, very much as a butcher drives bullocks into a 
slaughter-pen. No time is wasted, no argument is used. This 
produces an army which will soon turn upon our now victori- 
ous soldiers, already in the field, if they shall not be sustained 
by recruits as they should be. It produces an army with a 
rapidity not to be matched on our side, if we first waste time 
to re-experiment with the volunteer system already deemed by 
Congress, and palpably, in fact, so far exhausted as to be, 
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inadequate, and then more time to obtain a court decision as 
to whether a law is constitutional which requires a part of thosc 
not now in the servicc to go to the aid of those who are already 
in it, and still more time to detcrmine with absolute certainty 
that we get those who arc to go in the precisely legal propor- 
tion to those who are not to go. My purpose is to be in my 
action just and constitutional, and yet practical, in performing 
the important duty with which I am charged, of maintaining 
the unity and the free principles of our common country. 


LETTER TO MRS. LINCOLN 


In summertime, the Lincoln family customarily moved from the 
White House to the Soldiers’ Ilome which was about three miles 
north of the city. Tad kept a pair of goats as pets there; one of 
them is reported lost. Crittenden, whose death is mentioned here, 
was John J. Crittenden, Kentucky statesman and author of the 
Crittenden Compromise of 1860. Brutus Clay, also of Kentucky, 
was the brother of Cassius Clay, outspoken Southern abolitionist 
who had been appointed by Lincoln as Minister to Russia. Charles 
A. Wickliffe, Kentucky politician, had stayed with the Union, but 
he was a wealthy man whose contempt for laboring people had 
earned him the title of “The Duke.” 


Executive Mansion, August 8, 1863 


My Drar Wire: All as well as usual, and no particular trou- 
ble anyway. I put the moncy into the Treasury at five percent, 
with the privilege of withdrawing it any time upon thirty days’ 
notice. I suppose you are glad to learn this. Tell dear Tad poor 
“Nanny Goat” is lost, and Mrs. Cuthbert and I are in distress 
about it. The day you left, Nanny was found resting herself 
and chewing her little cud on the middle of Tad’s bed; but 
now she’s gone! The gardener kept complaining that she de- 
stroyed the flowers, till it was concluded to bring her down 
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to the White House. This was done, and the second day she 
had disappeared and has not been heard of since. This is the 
last we know of poor “Nanny.” The weather continues dry 
and excessively warm here. Nothing very important occur- 
ring. The election in Kentucky has gone very strongly right. 
Old Mr. Wickliffe got ugly, as you know: ran for governor, 
and is terribly beaten. Upon Mr. Crittenden’s dcath, Brutus 
Clay, Cassius’s brother, was put on the track for Congress, 
and is largely elected. Mr. Menzics, who, as we thought, be- 
haved very badly last session of Congress, is largely beaten in 
the district opposite Cincinnati, by Green Clay Smith, Cas- 
sius Clay’s nephew. But cnough. 
Affectionatcly, 
A. LINCOLN 


OPINION OF THE DRAFT 
(Never issucd) 


The draft laws, resistance to which had caused the riots in New 
York in July, were still agitating the country. Lincoln prepared 
this elaborate argument which was intended to convince those 
Northern Democrats who were basically loyal to the Union; after 
writing it he decided that it would be politically more advisable 
not to release it, so he put it away, and it was not published until 
Nicolay and Hay printcd it in 1889. 


August [15?], 1863 


Ir 1s at all times proper that misunderstanding between the 
public and the public servant should be avoided; and this is 
far more important now than in times of peace and tran- 
quillity. I therefore address you without searching for a prec- 
edent upon which to do so. Some of you are sincerely de- 
voted to the republican institutions and territorial integrity 
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of our country, and yet are opposed to what is called the 
draft, or conscription. 

At the beginning of the war, and ever since, a variety of 
motives, pressing, some in one direction and some in the 
other, would be presented to the mind of cach man physically 
fit for a soldier, upon the combined effect of which motives 
he would, or would not, voluntarily entcr the service. Among 
thesc motives would be patriotism, political bias, ambition, 
personal courage, love of adventure, want of employment, and 
convenience, or the opposites of some of these. We alrcady 
have, and have had in the service, as appears, substantially all 
that can be obtained upon this voluntary weighing of motives. 
And yet we must somehow obtain more, or relinquish the 
original object of the contest, together with all the blood and 
treasure already expended in the effort to secure it. ‘lo meet 
this necessity the law for the draft has been cnacted. You who 
do not wish to be soldiers do not like this law. This is natural; 
nor docs it imply want of patriotism. Nothing can be so just 
and necessary as to make us like it if it is disagreeable to us. 
We are prone, too, to find false arguments with which to 
excuse ourselves for opposing such disagrecable things. In this 
ease, those who desire the rebellion to succeed, and others who 
seck reward in a different way, are very active in accommodat- 
ing us with this class of arguments. ‘They tell us the law is un- 
constitutional. It is the first instance, I believe, in which the 
power of Congress to do a thing has ever been qucstioncd in 
a case when the power is given by the Constitution in express 
terms. Whether a power can be implicd when it is not ex- 
pressed has often been the subject of controversy; but this is 
the first case in which the degree of effrontery has been ven- 
tured upon of denying a powcr which is plainly and distinctly 
written down in the Constitution. The Constitution declares 
that “The Congress shall have power . . . to raise and sup- 
port armies; but no appropriation of money to that use shall 
be for a longer term than two years.” The whole scope of the 
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conscription act is “to raise and support armics.” ‘There is 
nothing else in it. It makes no appropriation of money, and 
hence the money clause just quoted is not touched by it. 

The case simply is, the Constitution provides that the Con- 
gress Shall have power to raise and support armies; and by this 
act the Congress has exercised the powcr to raise and support 
armies. This is thc whole of it. It is a law made in literal pur- 
suance of this part of the United States Constitution; and 
another part of the samc Constitution declares that “this Con- 
stitution, and the laws madc in pursuance thercof, . . . shall 
be the supreme law of the land, and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the constitution or laws 
of any State to the contrary notwithstanding.” Do you admit 
that the power is given to raisc and support armies, and yet 
insist that by this act Congress has not exercised the power in 
a constitutional mode?—has not done the thing in the nght 
way? Who 1s to judge of this? The Constitution gives Con- 
gress the power, but it does not prescribe the mode, or ex- 
pressly declare who shall prescribe it. In such case Congress 
must prescribe the mode, or relinquish the power. There is 
no alternative. Congress could not exercise the powcr to do the 
thing if it had not the powcr of providing a way to do it, when 
no way is provided by the Constitution for doing it. In fact, 
Congress would not have the power to raise and support 
armies, if even by the Constitution it were left to the option 
of any other or others to give or withhold the only mode of 
doing it. If the Constitution had prescribed a mode, Congress 
could and must follow that mode; but, as it is, the mode nec- 
essarily goes to Congress, with the power expressly given. The 
powcr is given fully, completely, unconditionally. It is not a 
power to raise armies if State authorities consent; nor if the 
men to compose the armies are entirely willing; but it is a 
power to raise and support armies given to Congress by the 
Constitution, without an “if.” 

It is clear that a constitutional law may not be expedient or 
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proper. Such would be a law to raise armies when no armies 
were necded. But this is not such. The republican institutions 
and territorial integrity of our country cannot be maintained 
without the further raising and supporting of armies. There 
can be no army without men. Men can be had only volun- 
tarily, or involuntarily. We have ceased to obtain them vol- 
untarily, and to obtain them involuntarily is the draft—the 
conscription. If you dispute the fact, and declare that men can 
still be had voluntarily in sufficicnt numbers, prove the as- 
sertion by yourselves volunteering in such numbers, and I 
shall gladly give up the draft. Or, if not sufficient number, but 
any one of you will voluntecr, he for his single self will escape 
all the horrors of the draft, and will thereby do only what each 
one of at least a million of his manly brethren have already 
done. Their toil and blood have been given as much for you 
as for themselves, Shall it all be lost rather than that you, too, 
will bear your part? 

I do not say that all who would avoid serving in the war 
are unpatriotic; but I do think every patriot should willingly 
take his chance under a law made with great care, in order to 
secure entire fairness. . . . 

Much complaint is made of that provision of the conscrip- 
tion law which allows a drafted man to substitute three hun- 
dred dollars for himself; while, as I believe, none is made of 
that provision which allows him to substitute another man 
for himself. Nor is the three hundred dollar provision objected 
to for unconstitutionality; but for inequality, for favoring the 
rich against the poor. The substitution of men is the provision, 
if any, which favors the rich to the exclusion of the poor. But 
this, being a provision in accordance with an old and well- 
known practice in the raising of armies, is not objected to. 
There would have been great objection if that provision had 
been omitted. And yet, being in, the money provision really 
modifies the inequality which the other introduces. It allows 
men to escape the service who are too poor to escape Lut for 
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it. Without the money provision, competition among the 
more wealthy might, and probably would, raise the price of 
substitutes above three hundred dollars, thus leaving the man 
who could raise only three hundred dollars no escape from 
personal service. True, by the law as it is, the man who cannot 
raise so much as three hundred dollars, nor obtain a personal 
substitute for less, cannot escape; but he can come quite as 
near escaping as he could if the money provision were not in 
the law. To put it another way: is an unobjectionable law 
which allows only the man to escape who can pay a thousand 
dollars made objectionable by adding a provision that any one 
may escape who can pay the smaller sum of three hundred 
dollars? This is the exact difference at this point between the 
present law and all former draft laws. It is true that by this 
law a somewhat larger number will escape than could under 
a law allowing personal substitutcs only; but each additional 
man thus escaping will be a poorcr man than could have 
escaped by the law :n the other form. The money provision en- 
larges the class of excmpts from actual service simply by ad- 
mitting poorer men into it. How then can the money provi- 
sion be a wrong to the poor man? The inequality complained 
of pertains in greater degree to the substitution of men, and is 
really modified and lessened by the moncy provision. The 
inequality could only be perfectly cured by sweeping both 
provisions away. This, being a great innovation, would prob- 
ably leave the law more distasteful than it now is. 

The principle of the draft, which simply is involuntary or 
enforced service, is not new. It has been practised in all ages 
of the world. It was well-known to the framers of our Consti- 
tution as one of the modes of raising armies, at the time they 
placed in that instrument the provision that “the Congress 
shall have power to raise and support armies.” It had been 
used just before in establishing our independence, and it was 
also used under the Constitution in 1812. Wherein is the 
peculiar hardship now? Shall we shrink from the necessary 
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means to maintain our free government, which our grand- 
fathers employed to establish it and our own fathers have al- 
ready employed once to maintain it? Are we degenerate? Has 
the manhood of our race run out? 


LETTER TO JAMES H. HACKETT 


Lincoln was fond of the theater and especially fond of Shakespeare. 
He had scen James H. Hackett as Falstaff, a part in which Hackett 
had made a great reputation for himself. The actor had sent a 
copy of his book Notes and Comments on Shakespeare to the 
President. Lincoln writes to thank Hackctt and to comment on 
Shakespeare. Hackett, without realizing that he would be pro- 
viding fuel for political fires, unthinkingly permittcd this letter to 
be published. The opposition newspapcrs gleefully attacked Lincoln 
as a Shakespearean critic. (See also letter to Hackett, November 
2, 1863.) 


Executive Mansion, August 17, 1863 


My Dear Sr: Months ago I should have acknowledged the 
receipt of your book and accompanying kind note; and I new 
have to beg your pardon for not having done so. 

For one of my age I have seen very little of the drama. 
The first presentation of Falstaff I ever saw was yours here, 
last winter or spring. Perhaps the best compliment I can pay 
is to say, as I truly can, I am very anxious to see it again. 
Some of Shakespeare’s plays I have never read; while others 
I have gone over perhaps as frequently as any unprofessional 
reader. Among the latter are Lear, Richard III, Henry VIII, 
Hamlet, and especially Macbeth. I think nothing equals Mac- 
beth. It is wonderful. 

Unlike you gentlemen of the profession, I think the solil- 
oquy in Hamlet commencing “Oh, my offense is rank,” sur- 
passes that commencing “To be or not to be.” But pardon this 
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small attempt at criticism. I should like to hear you pronounce 
the opening speech of Richard III. Will you not soon visit 
Washington again? If you do, please call and let me make your 
personal acquaintance. 


LETTER TO JAMES C. CONKLING 


A mass mecting of loyal Union men was to be held in Springfield, 
IIl., and Lincoln had been invited to go there to address this im- 
portant political gathering. At first he had seriously considered 
leaving Washington to do so but he then realized that the press 
of national affairs made this impossible. He wrote, instead, this 
Jong and important letter which was intended to be read at the 
meeting and to be published throughout the nation. It was written 
during the high tide of Northern victory, and it did much to win 
the people to Lincoln. It was widely commented on by newspapers, 
not only in America, but also abroad. 


Executive Mansion, August 26, 1863 


My Dear Sir: Your letter inviting me to attend a mass-meet- 
ing of unconditional Union men, to be held at the capital of 
Illinois on the 3d day of September has becn received. It 
would be very agrecable to me to thus meet my old friends 
at my own home, but I cannot just now be absent from here 
so long as a visit there would require. . . . 

There are those who are dissatisfied with me. To such I 
would say: You desire peacc, and you blame me that we do’ 
not have it. But how can we attain it? There are but three 
conceivable ways: First, to suppress the rebellion by force of 
arms. This I am trying to do. Are you for it? If you are, so 
far we are agreed. If you are not for it, a second way is to 
give up the Union. I am against this. Are you for it? If you are, 
you should say so plainly. If you are not for force, nor yet for 
dissolution, there only remains some imaginable compromise. 
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I do not believe any compromise embracing the maintenance 
of the Union is now possible. All I learn leads to a directly 
opposite belief. The strength of the rebellion is its military, 
its army. That army dominates all the country and all the 
people within its range. Any offer of terms made by any man 
or men within that range, in opposition to that army, 1s sim- 
ply nothing for the present, because such man or men have 
no power whatever to enforce their side of a compromise, if 
one were made with them. 

To illustrate: Suppose refugees from the South and peace 
men of the North get together in convention, and frame and 
proclaim a compromise cmbracing a restoration of the Union. 
In what way can that compromise be used to keep Lee’s army 
out of Pennsylvania? Meade’s army can keep Lee’s army out 
of Pennsylvania, and, I think, can ultimately drive it out of 
existence. But no paper compromise to which the controllers 
of Lee’s army are not agreed can at all affect that army. In an 
effort at such compromise we should waste time which the 
enemy would improve to our disadvantage; and that would be 
all. A compromise, to be effective, must be made either with 
those who control the rebel army, or with the people first liber- 
ated from the domination of that army by the success of our 
own army. Now, allow me to assure you that no word or in- 
timation from that rebel army, or from any of the men con- 
trolling it, in relation to any peace compromise, has ever come 
to my knowledge or belief. All charges and insinuations to 
the contrary are deceptive and groundless. And I promise you 
that if any such proposition shall hereafter come, it shall not 
be rejected and kept a secret from you. I frecly acknowledge 
myself the servant of the people, according to the bond of 
service—the United States Constitution—and that, as such, I 
am responsible to them. 

But to be plain. You are dissatisfied with me about the 
Negro. Quite likely there is a difference of opinion between 
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you and myself upon that subject. I certainly wish that all 
men could be free, while I suppose you do not. Yet, I have 
neither adopted nor proposed any measure which is not con- 
sistent with even your view, provided you are for the Union. 
I suggested compensated emancipation, to which you replied 
you wished not to be taxed to buy Negroes. But I had not 
asked you to be taxed to buy Negroes, except in such way as 
to save you from greater taxation to save the Union exclusively 
by other means. 

You dislike the Emancipation Proclamation, and perhaps 
would have it retracted. You say it is unconstitutional. I think 
differently. I think the Constitution invests its Commander- 
in-Chief with the law of war in time of war. The most that 
can be said—if so much—is that slaves are property. Is there 
—has there ever been—any question that by the law of war, 
property, both of enemies and frends, may be taken when 
needed? And is it not needed whenever taking it helps us, or 
hurts the enemy? Armies, the world over, destroy enemies’ 
property when they cannot usc it; and even destroy their own 
to kecp it from the enemy. Civilized belligerents do all in their 
power to help themselves or hurt the enemy, except a few 
things regarded as barbarous or cruel. Among the exceptions 
are the massacre of vanquished foes and non-combatants, male 
and female. 

But the proclamation, as law, either is valid or is not valid. 
If it is not valid, it needs no rctraction. If it is valid, it cannot 
be retracted any more than the dead can be brought to life. 
Some of you profess to think its retraction would operate 
favorably for the Union. Why bctter after the retraction than 
before the issue? There was morc than a year and a half of 
trial to suppress the rebellion before the proclamation issued; 
the last one hundred days of which passed under an explicit 
notice that it was coming, unless averted by those in revolt 
returning to their allegiance. ‘The war has certainly progressed 
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as favorably for us since the issue of the proclamation as 
before. 

I know, as fully as one can know the opinions of others, that 
some of the commanders of our armies in the field, who have 
given us our most important successes, believe the emancipa- 
tion policy and the use of the colored troops constitute the 
heaviest blow yet dealt to the rebellion, and that at least one 
of these important successes could not have been achieved 
when it was but for the aid of black soldiers. Among the com- 
manders holding these views are some who have never had 
any affinity with what is called Abolitionism, or with Repub- 
lican party politics, but who hold them purely as military 
opinions. I submit these opinions as being entitled to some 
weight against the objections often urged that emancipation 
and arming the blacks are unwise as military measures, and 
were not adopted as such in good faith. 

You say you will not fight to free Negroes. Some of them 
seem willing to fight for you; but no matter. Fight you, then, 
exclusively, to save the Union. I issued the proclamation on 
purpose to aid you in saving the Union. Whenever you shall 
have conquered all resistance to the Union, if I shall urge you 
to continue fighting, it will be an apt time then for you to 
declare you will not fight to free Negroes. 

I thought that in your struggle for the Union, to whatever 
extent the Negroes should cease hclping the enemy, to that 
extent it weakened the enemy in his resistance to you. Do you 
think differently? I thought that whatever Negroes can be got 
to do as soldiers, leaves just so much less for white soldiers to 
do in saving the Union. Docs it appear otherwise to you? But 
Negroes, like other people, act upon motives. Why should 
they do anything for us if we will do nothing for them? If 
they stake their lives for us they must be prompted by the 
strongest motive, even the promise of freedom. And the prom- 
ise, being made, must be kept. 

The signs look better. The Father of Waters again gocs 
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unvexed to the sea. Thanks to the great Northwest for it. Nor 
yet wholly to them. Three hundred miles up they met New 
England, Empire, Keystone, and Jersey, hewing their way right 
and left. The sunny South, too, in more colors than one, also 
lent a hand. On the spot, their part of the history was jotted 
down in black and white. The job was a great national one, 
and let none be banned who bore an honorable part in it. 
And while those who have cleared the great river may well be 
proud, even that is not all. It is hard to say that anything has 
been more bravely and well done than at Antietam, Murfrees- 
boro’, Gettysburg, and on many fields of lesser note. Nor must 
Uncle Sam’s web-feet be forgotten. At all the watery margins 
they have been present. Not only on the deep sea, the broad 
bay, and the rapid river, but also up the narrow, muddy bayou, 
and wherever the ground was a little damp, they have been 
and made their tracks. Thanks to all: for the great republic— 
for the principle it lives by and keeps alive—for man’s vast 
future—thanks to all. 

Peace does not appear so distant as it did. I hope it will 
come soon, and come to stay; and so come as to be worth the 
keeping in all future time. It will then have been proved that 
among free men there can be no successful appeal from the 
ballot to the bullet, and that they who take such appeal are 
sure to lose their case and pay the cost. And then there will 
be some black men who can remember that with silent tongue, 
and clenched teeth, and steady eye, and well-poised bayonet, 
they have helped mankind on to this great consummation, 
while I fear there will be some white ones unable to forget that 
with malignant heart and deceitful speech they strove to hin- 
der it. 

Still, let us not be over-sanguine of a speedy final triumph. 
Let us be quite sober. Let us diligently apply the means, never 
doubting that a just God, in his own good time, will give us 
the rightful result. 
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TELEGRAM TO MRS. HANNAH ARMSTRONG 


The implications of this bricf telegram reach far back to the days 
of Lincoln’s youth. He had wrestled with Jack Armstrong at New 
Salem. Jack Armstrong was the Icader of the Clary’s Grove Bays, 
and Lincoln had won his loyalty by his physical prowess. Hannah 
Armstrong was Jack’s widow. Lincoln had freed her son, William 
Duff, in the well-known almanac murder trial on May 7, 1858. 
Four of her sons had enlisted in the army, one of them had died, 
and one of them had been wounded. Hannah persuaded a friend 
in Petersburg, IH., a village near the abandoned site of New Salem, 
to write to the President asking him to release William Duff from 
the army. 


Executive Mansion, Washington, September 18, 1863 


Mrs. Hannan Armsrronc, PETERSBURG, ILL.: I have just 
ordered the discharge of your boy William as you say, now 
at Louisville, Ky. 


LETTER TO GENERAL H. W. HALLECK 


Confederate and Union troops were contesting for the possession 
of Chattanooga, Tennessee. The first day of the Battle of Chicka- 
mauga was raging when Lincoln sent this letter to Halleck. There 
had been much talk of sending reinforcements from Meade’s army 
to go to the defense of Chattanooga. Meade had been following 
Lee’s army ever since the Battle of Gettysburg carly in July but 
had not come to grips with him since that time. Lincoln writes to 
Halleck to survey the situation. 


Executive Mansion, September 19, 1863 


By GENERAL Meape’s dispatch to you of yesterday it appears 
that he desires your views and those of the government as to 
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whether he shall advance upon the enemy. I am not prepared 
to order, or even advise, an advance in this case, wherein I 
know so little of particulars, and whcercin he, in the field, 
thinks the risk is so great, and the promise of advantage so 
small. 

And yct the case presents matters for very serious considera- 
tion in another aspect. These two armies confront each other 
across a small river, substantially midway betwccn the two cap- 
itals, each defending its own capital, and menacing the other. 
Gencral Meade estimates the cnemy’s infantry in front of him 
at not less than 40,000. Suppose we add fifty percent to this 
for cavalry, artillery, and extra-duty men stretching as far as 
Richmond, making the whole force of the enemy 60,000. 

Gencral Meade, as shown by the returns, has with him, and 
between him and Washington, of the same classes of well men, 
over 90,000. Neither can bring the whole of his men into a 
battle; but each can bring as large a percentage in as the other. 
For a battle, then, General Meade has three men to General 
Lee’s two. Yet, it having been determined that choosing 
ground and standing on the defensive gives so great advantage 
that the three cannot safely attack the two, the three are left 
simply standing on the defensive also. 

If the enemy’s 60,000 are sufficient to keep our 90,000 away 
from Richmond, why, by the same rule, may not 40,000 of 
ours keep their 60,000 away from Washington, leaving us 50,- 
ooo to put to some other use? Having practically come to the 
mere dcfensive, it seems to be no economy at all to employ 
twice as many men for that object as are needed. With no 
object, certainly, to mislead myself, I can perceive no fault in 
this statement, unless we admit we are not the equal of the 
cnemy, man for man. I hope you will consider it. 

To avoid misunderstanding, let me say that to attempt to 
fight the enemy slowly back into his intrenchments at Rich- 
mond, and then to capture him, is an idea I have been trying to 
repudiate for quite a year. 
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My judgment is so clear against it that I would scarcely allow 
the attempt to be made if the gencral in command should de- 
sire to make it. My last attempt upon Richmond was to get 
McClellan, when he was nearer there than the encmy was, 
to run in ahead of him. Since then I have constantly desired 
the Army of the Potomac to make Lee’s army, and not Rich- 
mond, its objective point. If our army cannot fall upon the 
enemy and hurt him where he 1s, it is plain to me it can gain 
nothing by attempting to follow him over a succession of in- 
trenched lines into a fortified city. 


PROCLAMATION FOR THANKSGIVING 


The President of the United States issues a proclamation desig- 
nating the last Thursday of November—November 26, 1863—as a 
day of general thanksgiving. 


October 3, 1863 


Tue year that is drawing toward its close has been filled with 
the blessings of fruitful fields and healthful skies. To these 
bounties, which are so constantly enjoyed that we are prone to 
forgct the source from which they come, others have been 
added, which are of so extraordinary a nature that they can- 
not fail to penetrate and soften the heart which is habitually 
insensible to the ever-watchful providence of Almighty God. 
In the midst of a civil war of uncqual magnitude and scverity, 
which has sometimes seemed to foreign states to invite and 
provoke their aggressions, peace has been preserved with all 
nations, order has been maintained, the laws have been re- 
spected and obeyed, and harmony has prevailed everywhere, 
except in the theater of military conflict; while that theater 
has been greatly contracted by the advancing armies and 
navies of the Union. 
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Needful diversions of wealth and of strength from the 
fields of peaceful industry to the national defense have not 
arrested the plow, the shuttle, or the ship; the ax has enlarged 
the borders of our settlements, and the mines, as well of iron 
and coal as of the precious metals, have yielded even more 
abundantly than heretofore. Population has steadily increased, 
notwithstanding the waste that has been made in the camp, 
the siege and the battlefield, and the country, rejoicing in 
the consciousness of augmented strength and vigor, is per- 
initted to expect continuance of years with large increase of 
frecdom. 

No human counsel hath devised, nor hath any mortal hand 
worked out these great things. They are the gracious gifts of 
the most high God, who, while dealing with us in anger for 
our sins, hath nevertheless remembered mercy. 

It has seemed to me fit and proper that they should be 
solemnly, reverently, and gratefully acknowledged as with one 
heart and one voice by the whole American people. I do, 
therefore, invite my fellow citizens in every part of the United 
Statcs, and also those who are at sea and those who are 
sojourning in foreign lands, to set apart and observe the last 
Thursday of November next as a day of thanksgiving and 
praise to our beneficent Father who dwellcth in the heavens. 
And I recommend to them that, while offering up the ascrip- 
tions justly duc to him for such singular dclivcrances and bless- 
ings, they do also, with humble penitence for our national 
perverseness and disobedience, commend to his tender care 
all those who have become widows, orphans, mourners, or 
sufferers in the lamentable civil strife in which we are unavoid- 
ably engaged, and fervently implore the interposition of the 
almighty hand to heal the wounds of the nation, and to re- 
store it, as soon as may be consistent with the Divine pur- 
poses, to the full enjoyment of peace, harmony, tranquillity, 
and union. 
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LETTER TO JAMES H. HACKETT 
(Private) 


Hackett had released Lincoln’s letter of August 17 to the press. 
He had written to the President in an effort to apologize for 
his error in making the letter public, and Lincoln writes to him 
here a pathetic paragraph forgiving him for what he had done. 
The episode had a still unhappier aftermath. When Hackett later 
visited the President at the White House, he took advantage of 
the occasion to ask to be appointed to a government office. Noah 
Brooks reported Lincoln as saying that “it seemed to be impossible 
for him to have any close relations with people in Washington 
without finding that the acquaintance thus formed generally ended 
with an application for office.” 


Washington, D. C., November 2, 1863 


My Dear Sir: Yours of October 22 is received, as also was 
in due course that of October 3. I look forward with pleasure 
to the fulfilment of the promise made in the former. 

Give yourself no uneasiness on the subject mentioned in 
that of the 22d. 

My note to you I certainly did not expect to see in print; 
yet I have not been much shocked by the newspaper com- 
ments upon it. Those comments constitute a fair specimen 
of what has occurred to me through life. I have endured a 
great deal of ridicule without much malice; and have received 
a great deal of kindness, not quite free from ridicule. I am 
used to it. 


NOTE TO SECRETARY E. M. STANTON 


Lincoln had known Dr. Jacob R. Freese in Illinois. He writes this 
colorful note about him to Stanton, peremptorily instructing his 
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Secretary of War to make Freese a colonel. Somehow Stanton 
must have wriggled out of the situation, because Freese, a year 
later, was editing a newspaper in New Jersey. 


Exccutive Mansion, November 11, 1863 


Dear Sm: I personally wish Jacob Freese, of New Jersey, to 
be appointed coloncl for a colored regiment, and this rcgard- 
less of whether he can tell the exact shade of Julius Cæsar’s 
hair. 


ADDRESS AT THE DEDICATION OF 
THE GETTYSBURG NATIONAL CEMETERY 


Lincoln went to Gettysburg on November 18, leaving behind him 
his son, Tad, sick in bed in Washington. The special Presidential 
train arrived in Gettysburg in the early evening, and Lincoln spent 
the night at the home of Judge David Wills. When serenadcrs 
called on him, he said to them: “In my position, it is sometimes 
important that I should not say foolish things. It very often hap- 
pens that the only way to help it, is to say nothing at all. Believing 
that is my present condition this evening, I must beg of you to 
excuse me from addressing you further.” At eleven o'clock the 
next morning, the President rode on horseback in a procession to 
the new battle cemctery just outside the town. Edward Everett, 
the chief orator of the day, was late in arriving; the ceremony was 
held up until he came. Everett spoke for two hours. The Baltimore 
Glee Club then sang a bricf dirge. Ward Lamon introduced the 
President, who rosc to deliver this speech, which of all his speeches, 
has become the most cclebrated. It is interesting to compare the 
exact wording of this address as given here in the form in which 
Lincoln later revised it, with the text shown on page 158 of this 
volume in a version that reproduces Lincoln’s words as they werc 
probably spoken on the field at Gettysburg that day. Whole books 
have been written on the address and its background. It has been 
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analyzed from every point of view, and its possible origins have 
been traced. One of the most important origins is Lincoln’s own 
specch on the night of July 7, 1863, when he replied to a serenade 
in celebration of the victories at Gettysburg and Vicksburg. An- 
other is a sermon by Theodore Parker, abolitionist minister, who 
spoke in Boston on July 4, 1858, and on that occasion, in a sermon 
entitled, “The Effect of Slavery on the American People,” said: 
“Democracy is direct self-government, over all the people, for all 
the people, and by all the people.” Parker corresponded regularly 
with Herndon, and there can be little doubt that Lincoln had seen 
this phrase of his. He may very well have forgotten it, but it was 
probably stored away somewhere in his subconscious mind to rise 
to the surface and be made use of here. The Gettysburg Address 
has often been compared to the “Funeral Oration” of Pericles, one 
of the masterpieces of oratory of the ancient world. Coloncl Clark 
E. Carr has made the following interesting analysis of the struc- 
ture of this well-organized speech in a passage reproduced in Wil- 
ham E. Barton’s The Life of Abraham Lincoln, Vol. II, p. 224: 
“It includes all the essential parts of a formal oration. There is an 
exordium of five short and clear sentences introducing the theme 
and defining clearly the approach to the discussion. There is an 
argument of four sentences, and the climax is reached in the last 
oi these. Then there is the dignificd peroration in one long sen- 
tence.” Carr also points out that of the two hundred and sixty- 
seven words, only thirty-two are of Latin derivation (some are 
repeated); all the rest are of Anglo-Saxon origin. The first draft of 
this speech, which was written on two sheets of paper, one in ink 
and the other in pencil, and also the second draft which Lincoln 
held in his hands while delivering it, are now in the Library of 
Congress. 
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Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on 
this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
that nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can 
long endure. We are met on a great battlefield of that war. 
We have come to dedicate a portion of that field as a final 
resting-place for those who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we 
should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we cannot con- 
secrate—we cannot hallow—this ground. The brave men, liv- 
ing and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it far above 
our poor powcr to add or detract. ‘he world will little note 
nor long remember what we say here, but it can never forget 
what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather, to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining before us—that froin 
these honored dead we take incrcased devotion to that cause 
for which they gave the last full measure of devotion; that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain; 
that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom; and that government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth. 


LETTER TO EDWARD EVERETT 


Everett had written to Lincoln to say of his Gettysburg speech: 
“I should be glad if I could flatter myself that I came as near to 
the central idea of the occasion in two hours as you did in two 
minutes.” Everett had sent a printed copy of his own speech to 
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Lincoln before the ceremony at the battlefield, so Lincoln had 
had an opportunity to become familiar with his text. 


Executive Mansion, Washington, D. C., 
November 20, 1863 


My Dear Sir: Your kind note of today is received. In our 
respective parts yesterday, you could not have becn excused 
to make a short address, nor I a long one. I am pleased to 
know that, in your judgment, the little I did say was not en- 
tirely a failure. 

Of course I knew Mr. Everett would not fail, and yet, while 
the whole discourse was eminently satisfactory, and will be 
of great valuc, there were passages in it which transcended 
my expectations. .. . 

The point made against the theory of the Gencral Govern- 
ment being only an agency whose principals are the States, 
was new to me, and, as I think, is one of the best arguments 
for the national supremacy. ‘he tribute to our noble women 
for their angel ministering to the suffering soldiers surpasses 
in its way, as do the subjects of it, whatever has gone before. 

Our sick boy, for whom you kindly inquire, we hope is past 
the worst. 


PROCLAMATION OF AMNESTY AND 
RECONSTRUCTION 


By the end of 1863, Lincoln felt certain that the North would 
eventually win the War and that the seceding states would be 
brought back into the Union. In order to prepare the way for this, 
he drew up this proclamation which provided for pardon to those 
who would take a specified oath of allegiance to the United States. 
This oath of December 8 was often later referred to by Lincoln in 
issuing instructions that certain prisoners take the oath and be 
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discharged. He also outlines here a plan for the reconstruction of 
the government of those states which had left the Union but 
which might be willing to come back to it. This plan, which re- 
quired only one-tenth of the voters who had been registered in 
1860 to act in setting up a new statc government, met with the 
violent opposition of the Radical Republicans in Congress (see 
Proclamation Concerning Reconstruction, July 8, 1864). 


December 8, 1863 


Wuereas, in and by the Constitution of the United States, 
it is provided that the President “shall have power to grant 
reprieves and pardons for offenses against the United States, 
except in cases of impeachment”; and 

Whereas a rebcllion now exists whereby the loyal State 
governments of several States have for a long time been sub- 
verted, and many persons have committed, and are now guilty 
of, treason against the United States; and 

Whereas, with refcrence to said rebellion and treason, laws 
have been enacted by Congress, declaring forfeitures and con- 
fiscation of property and liberation of slaves, all upon terms 
and conditions therein stated, and also declaring that the 
President was thereby authorized at any time thereafter, by 
proclamation, to extend to persons who may have participated 
in the existing rebellion, in any State or part thereof, pardon 
and amnesty, with such exceptions and at such times and on 
such conditions as he may deem expedient for the public wel- 
fare; and 

Whereas the Congressional declaration for limited and con- 
ditional pardon accords with well-established judicial exposi- 
tion of the pardoning power; and 

Whereas, with reference to said rebellion, the President of 
the United States has issued several proclamations, with pro- 
visions in regard to the liberation of slaves; and 
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Whereas it is now desired by some persons heretofore en- 
gaged in said rebellion to resume their allegiance to the United 
States, and to reinaugurate loyal State governments within and 
for their respective States; thercfore 

I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, do 
proclaim, declare, and make known to all persons who have, 
directly or by implication, participated in the cxisting rebel- 
lion, except as hereinafter excepted, that a full pardon is hereby 
granted to them and cach of them, with restoration of all rights 
of property, exccpt as to slaves, and in property cases wherc 
rights of third parties shall have intcrvened, and upon thc con- 
dition that every such person shall take and subscribe an oath, 
and thenceforward keep and maintain said oath inviolate; and 
which oath shall be registered for permanent preservation, and 
shall be of the tenor and cffect following, to-wit: 


J, ——_———— , do solemnly swear, in presence of almighty God, 
that I will henceforth faithfully support, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States, and the union of the States 
thereunder; and that I will, in like manncr, abide by and faithfully 
support all acts of Congress passed during the existing rebcllion 
with reference to slaves, so Jong and so far as not repealed, modi- 
fied, or held void by Congress, or by decision of the Supreme 
Court; and that I will, in like manner, abide by and faithfully sup- 
port all proclamations of the President made during the existing 
rebellion having reference to slaves, so long and so far as not modi- 
fied or declared void by decision of the Supreme Court. So help me 
God. 


The persons exempted from the benefits of the forcgoing 
provisions are all who are, or shall have been, civil or diplo- 
matic officers or agents of the so-called Confedcrate Govern- 
ment; ail who have left judicial stations under the United 
States to aid the rebellion; all who are or shall have been mili- 
tary or naval officers of said so-called Confederate Government 
above the rank of colonel in the army or of lieutenant in the 
navy; all who left seats in the United States Congress to aid the 
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rebellion; all who resigned commissions in the Army or Navy 
of the United States and atterward aided the rebellion; and all 
who have engaged in any way in treating colored persons, or 
white persons in charge of such, otherwise than lawfully as 
prisoners of war, and which persons may have been found in 
the United States scrvice as soldiers, seamen, or in any other 
capacity. 

And I do further proclaim, declare, and make known that 
whenever, in any of the States of Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, ‘Tennessec, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South 
Carolina, and North Carolina, a number of persons, not less 
than one-tenth in number of the votes cast in such State at 
the presidential clection of the ycar of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty, each having taken the oath aforesaid 
and not having since violated it, and being a qualified voter by 
the election law of the State existing immediately before the 
so-called act of secession, and excluding all others, shall re- 
establish a State government which shall be republican, and 
in no wise contravening said oath, such shall be recognized as 
the truc government of the State, and the State shall receive 
thereunder the benefits of the constitutional provision which 
declares that “the United States shall guarantee to evcry Statc 
in this Union a republican form of government, and shall pro- 
tect cach of them against invasion; and, on application of the 
legislature, or the cxecutive (when the legislature cannot be 
convened), against domestic violence.” 

And I do further proclaim, declare, and make known, that 
any provision which may be adopted by such State govern- 
ment in relation to the freed people of such State, which shall 
recognize and declare their permanent freedom, provide for 
their education, and which may yet he consistent as a tempo- 
rary arrangement with their present condition as a laboring, 
landless, and homeless class, will not be objected to by the na- 
tional executive. 

And it is suggested as not improper that, in constructing a 
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loyal State government in any State, the name of the State, the 
boundary, the subdivisions, the constitution, and the gencral 
code of laws, as before the rebellion, be maintained, subject 
only to the modifications made necessary by the conditions 
hereinbefore stated, and such others, if any, not contravening 
said conditions, and which may be deemed expedient. by those 
framing the new State government. 

To avoid misunderstanding, it may be propcr to say that 
this proclamation, so far as it relates to State governments, has 
no reference to States wherein loyal State governments have 
all the while been maintained. 

And, for the same reason, it may be proper to further say, 
that whether members sent to Congress from any State shall 
be adinitted to seats, constitutionally rests exclusively with the 
respective houses, and not to any extent with the executive. 
And still further, that this proclamation is intended to 
present the people of the States wherein the national au- 
thority has been suspended, and loval State governments have 
been subverted, a mode in and by which the national authority 
and loyal State governments may be re-established within said 
States, or in any of them; and while the mode presented is the 
best the executive can suggest, with his present impressions, it 
must not be understood that no other possible mode would be 
acceptable. 


FROM THE ANNUAL MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 


As is customary, the President of the United States here revicws 
the events of the ycar for the benefit of Congress. A prominent 
part of this message was the prescntation to Congress of the 
Proclamation of Amnesty and Reconstruction. 


December 8, 186; 


FELLOW-CITIZENS OF THE SENATE AND IIOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES: Another year of health, and of sufficiently abundant 
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harvests, has passed. For these, and especially for the improved 
condition of our national affairs, our renewed and profoundest 
gratitude to God is due. 

We remain in peace and fricndship with foreign powers. 

The cfforts of disloyal citizens of the United Statcs to in- 
volve us in foreign wars, to aid an inexcusable insurrection, 
have been unavailing. Her Britannic Majesty’s government, as 
was justly expected, have exercised their authority to prevent 
the departure of new hostile expeditions from British ports. 
The Empcror of France has, by a like procecding, promptly 
vindicated the neutrality which he proclaimed at the beginning 
of the contest. Questions of great intricacy and importance 
have arisen out of the blockade, and other belligerent opera- 
tions, between the government and several of the mantime 
powcrs, but they have been discussed, and, as far as was pos- 
sible, accommodated, in a spirit of frankness, justice, and mu- 
tual good-will. It is especially gratifying that our prize courts, 
by the impartiality of their adjudications, have commanded 
the respect and confidence of maritime powers. 

The supplemental treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain for the suppression of the African slave trade, 
made on the 17th day of February last, has been duly ratified 
and carried into execution. It is believed that, so far as Ameri- 
can ports and American citizens are concerned, that inhuman 
and odious trafic has been brought to an end. 


When Congress assembled a year ago the war had already 
lasted nearly twenty months, and there had been many con- 
flicts on both land and sea with varying results. The rebellion 
had been pressed back into reduced limits; yet the tone of 
public feeling and opinion, at home and abroad, was not satis- 
factory. With other signs, the popular elections, then just past, 
indicated uneasiness among ourselves while, amid much that 
was cold and menacing, the kindest words coming from 
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Europe were uttered in accents of pity that we were too blind 
to surrender a hopeless cause. Our commerce was suffering 
greatly by a few armed vessels built upon, and furnished from, 
foreign shores, and we were threatened with such additions 
from the same quarter as would sweep our trade from the sea 
and raise our blockade. We had failed to elicit from European 
governments anything hopeful upon this subject. The prelimi- 
nary emancipation proclamation, issucd in September, was 
running its assigned period to the beginning of the new year. 
A month later the final proclamation came, including the an- 
nouncement that colored men of suitable condition would be 
received into the war service. The policy of emancipation, and 
of employing black soldiers, gave to the future a new aspcct. 
about which hope, and fear, and doubt contended in uncertain 
conflict. According to our political system, as a matter of civil 
administration, the General Government had no lawful power 
to effect emancipation in any Statc, and for a long time it had 
been hoped that the rebellion could be suppressed without 
resorting to it as a military measure. It was all the while 
decmed possible that the necessity for it might come, and that 
if it should, the crisis of the contest would then be presented. 
It came, and, as was anticipated, it was followed by dark and 
doubtful ways. Eleven months having now passed, we are per- 
mitted to take another review. The rebcl borders are pressed 
still further back, and, by the complete opening of the Mis- 
sissippl, the country dominated by the rebellion is divided into 
distinct parts, with no practical communication between them. 
Tennessee and Arkansas have been substantially cleared of 
insurgent control, and influential citizens in cach, owners of 
slaves and advocates of slavery at the beginning of the rebel- 
lion, now declare openly for emancipation in their respective 
States. Of those States not included in the Emancipation 
Proclamation, Maryland and Missouri, neither of which threc 
years ago would tolerate any restraint upon the extension of 
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slavery into new Territories, only dispute now as to the best 
mode of removing it within their own limits. 

Of those who were slaves at the beginning of the rebellion, 
full one hundred thousand are now in the United States mili- 
tary service, about one half of which number actually bear 
arms in the ranks; thus giving the double advantage of taking 
so much labor from the insurgent cause, and supplying the 
places which otherwise must be filled with so many white men. 
So far as tested, it is difficult to say they are not as good soldiers 
as any. No servile insurrection, or tendency to violence or 
cruelty, has marked the mcasures of emancipation and arming 
the blacks. ‘These measures have been much discussed in for- 
cign countries, and contemporary with such discussion the 
tone of public sentiment there is much improved. At home the 
same measures have been fully discussed, supported, criticized, 
and denounced and the annual elections following are highly 
encouraging to those whose official duty it 1s to bear the coun- 
try through this great trial. ‘Thus we have the new reckoning. 
The crisis which threatened to divide the fnends of the Union 
1s past. 

Looking now to the present and future, and with reference 
to a resumption of the national authority within the States 
wherein that authority has been suspended, I have thought fit 
to issue a proclamation, a copy of which is herewith trans- 
mittcd. On examination of this proclamation it will appear, 
as 18 belicved, that nothing is attempted beyond what is amply 
justified by the Constitution. True, the form of an oath is 
given, but no man ts coerced to take it. The man is only prom- 
ised a pardon in case he voluntarily takes the oath. The Con- 
stitution authorizes the executive to grant or withhold the par- 
don at his own absolute discretion; and this includes the power 
to grant on terms, as 1s fully established by judicial and other 
authorities. 

It is also proffered that if, in any of the States named, a 
State government shall be, in the mode prescribed, set up, 
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such government shall be recognized and guaranteed by the 
United States, and that under it the State shall, on the Con- 
stitutional conditions, be protected against invasion and do- 
mestic violence. The constitutional obligation of the United 
States to guarantee to every State in the Union a republican 
form of government, and to protect the State in the cases 
stated, is explicit and full. But why tender the benefits of this 
provision only to a State government set up in this particular 
way? This scction of the Constitution contemplates a case 
wherein the element within a State favorable to republican 
government in the Union may be too feeble for an opposite 
and hostile element external to, or even within, the State; and 
such are precisely the cases with which we are now dealing. 

An attempt to guarantee and protect a revived State govern. 
ment, constructed in whole, or in prepondcrating part, from 
the very element against whose hostility and violence it is to be 
protected, 1s simply absurd. There must be a test by which to 
separate the opposing elements, so as to build only from the 
sound; and that test is a sufficiently liberal one which accepts 
as sound whoever will make a sworn recantation of his forme 
unsoundncss. 

But if it be proper to require, as a test of admission to the 
political body, an oath of allegiance to the Constitution of the 
Unitcd States, and to the Union under it, why also to the laws 
and proclamations in regard to slavery? Those laws and proc- 
lamations were enacted and put forth for the purpose of 
aiding in the suppression of the rebellion. To give them their 
fullest cffect, there had to be a pledge for their maintenance. 
In my judgment they have aided, and will further aid, the 
cause for which they were intended. To now abandon them 
would be not only to relinquish a lever of power, but would 
also be a cruel and an astounding breach of faith. I may add, 
at this point, that while I remain in my present position I shall 
not attempt to retract or modify the Emancipation Proclama 
tion; nor shall I return to slavery any person who is free by the 
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terms of that proclamation, or by any of the acts of Congress. 
For these and other reasons it is thought best that support of 
these measures shall be included in the oath; and it is be- 
lieved the executive may lawfully claim it in return for pardon 
and restoration of forfeited rights, which he has clear Con- 
stitutional power to withhold altogether, or grant upon the 
terms which he shall deem wisest for the public interest. It 
should be observed, also, that this part of the oath is subject 
to the modifying and abrogating power of legislation and su- 
preme judicial decision. 

The proposed acquiescence of the national executive in any 
reasonable temporary State arrangement for the freed people 
is made with the view of possibly modifying the confusion and 
destitution which must at best attend all classes by a total revo- 
lution of labor throughout whole States. It is hoped that the 
already deeply afflicted people in those States may be some- 
what more ready to give up the cause of their affliction, if, to 
this extent, this vital matter be left to themselves; while no 
powcr of the national executive to prevent an abuse is abridged 
by the proposition. 

The suggestion in the proclamation as to maintaining the 
political framework of the States on what is called reconstruc- 
tion is made in the hope that it may do good without danger of 
harm. It will save labor, and avoid great confusion. 

But why any proclamation now upon this subject? This 
question is beset with the conflicting views that the step might 
be dclayed too long or be taken too soon. In some States the 
elements for resumption scem ready for action, but remain 
inactive apparently for want of a rallying-point—a plan of 
action. Why shall A adopt the plan of B, rather than B that of 
A? And if A and B should agree, how can they know but that 
the General Government here will reject their plan? By the 
proclamation a plan is presented which may be accepted by 
them as a rallying-point, and which they are assured in ad- 
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vance will not be rejected here. This may bring them to act 
sooner than they otherwise would. 

The objection to a premature presentation of a plan by the 
national Executive consists in the danger of committals on 
points which could be more safely left to furthcr develop. 
ments. Care has been taken to so shape the document as to 
avoid embarrassments from this source. Saying that, on certain 
terms, certain classes will be pardoned, with nghts restored, 
it is not said that other classes, or other terms will never be 
included. Saying that reconstruction will be accepted if pre- 
sented in a specificd way, it is not said it will never be accepted 
in any other way. 

‘The movements, by State action, for emancipation in several 
of the States not included in the Emancipation Proclamation, 
are mattcrs of profound gratulation. And while I do not re- 
peat in detail what I have heretofore so earnestly urged upon 
this subject, my general views and feelings remain unchanged; 
and I trust that Congress will omit no fair opportunity of aid- 
ing these important steps to a great consummation. 

In the midst of other cares, however important, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that the war power is still our main reli- 
ance. To that power alone can we look, yet for a time, to give 
confidence to the people in the contested regions that the 
insurgent power will not again overrun them. Until that con- 
fidence shall be established, little can be done anywhere for 
what is called reconstruction. Hence our chiefest care must 
still be directed to the army and navy, who have thus far borne 
their harder part so nobly and well. And it may be esteemed 
fortunate that in giving the greatest efficiency to these indis- 
pensable arms, we do also honorably recognize the gallant 
men, from commander to sentinel, who compose them, and to 
whom, more than to others, the world must stand indebted 
for the home of freedom disenthralled, regenerated, enlarged, 
and perpetuated. 
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LETTER TO GENERAL DANIEL E. SICKLES 


Sickles was one of the more picturesque generals of the Civil War, 
a man who had gained a certain notoriety for himself in 1859 when 
he had killed Philip Barton Key for misconduct with his wife. 
Sickles had lost a leg at Gettysburg and at this time had just 
recovered from the wound. Lincoln sent him on the confidential 
mission described in this letter. 


Executive Mansion, February 15, 1864 


Mayjor-GEneERAL SICKLEs: I wish you to make a tour for me 
(principally for observation and information) by way of Cairo 
and New Orleans, and returning by the gulf and occan. 

All military and naval officers are to facilitate you with suit- 
able transportation, and by conferring with you, and impart- 
ing, so far as they can, the information herein indicated; but 
you are not to command any of them. You will call at Mem- 
phis, Helena, Vicksburg, New Orleans, Pensacola, Key West, 
Charleston Harbor, and such intermediate points as you may 
think important. 

Please ascertain at each place what is being done, if any 
thing, for reconstruction; how the amnesty proclamation 
works—if at all; what practical hitches, if any, there are 
about it; whether deserters come in from the enemy, what 
numbcr has come in at each point since the amnesty, and 
whether the ratio of their arrival is any greater since than 
before the amnesty; what deserters report generally, and par- 
ticularly whether, and to what extent, the amnesty is known 
within the rebel lines. Also learn what you can as to the col- 
ored people; how they get along as soldiers, as laborers in our 
service, on leased plantations, and as hired laborers with their 
old masters, if there be such cases. Also learn what you can 
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as to the colored people within the rebel lines. Also get any 
other information you may consider interesting, and from time 
to time, send me what you may deem important to be known 
here at once, and be ready to make a general report on your 
return. 


LETTER TO SECRETARY STANTON 


Private Isaac P. Baird had been sentenced to the guardhouse for 
some minor offence. Lincoln writes here to Stanton, instructing 
him to permit the boy to enlist for a new term so he might receive 
his pay. 


Executive Mansion, March 1, 1864 


My Dear Sir: A poor widow, by the name of Baird, has a 
son in the army, that for some offense has been sentenced to 
serve a long time without pay, or at most with very little pay. 
I do not like this punishment of withholding pay—it falls so 
very hard upon poor familics. After he had been serving in this 
way for several months, at the tearful appeal of the poor 
mother, I made a direction that he be allowed to enlist for a 
new term, on the same conditions as others. She now comes, 
and says she cannot get it acted upon. Please do it. 


LETTER TO GOVERNOR MICHAEL HAHN 


After Farragut had captured New Orleans in 1862, Michael Hahn, 
Louisiana politician, had taken an oath of allegiance to the United 
States Government and had gone to Congress the following year. 
He was inaugurated Governor of Louisiana early in March, 1864. 
Lincoln writes to him to give him advice about maintaining the 
new state government then being set up in Louisiana. Lincoln's 
suggestions about Negro voters, first expressed here, were again 
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brought out in the last public spcech he ever made—that of April 
11, 1865. 
(Private) 


Executive Mansion, March 13, 1864 


My Dear Sm: I congratulate you on having fixed your name 
in history as the first frec-State governor of Louisiana. Now 
you are about to have a convention, which, among other 
things, will probably define the elcctive franchise. I barely sug- 
gest for your private consideration, whether some of the col- 
ored people may not be let in—as, for instance, the very intel- 
ligent, and especially those who have fought gallantly in our 
ranks. They would probably help, in some trying time to come, 
to kecp the jewel of liberty within the family of freedom. But 
this is only a suggestion, not to the public, but to you alone. 


DRAFT OF LETTER TO SECRETARY STANTON 


Civil war, even more than a war between nations, causes untold 
misery to those who are caught in its meshes. Lincoln pleads with 
the martinet who was his Secretary of War, for a more merciful 
treatment of the victims. 


Executive Mansion, March 18, 1864 


My Dear Sm: I am so pressed in regard to prisoners of war 
in our custody, whose homes are within our lines, and who 
wish to not be exchanged, but to take the oath and be dis- 
charged, that I hope you will pardon me for again calling up 
the subject. My impression is that we will not ever force the 
exchange of any of this class; that, taking the oath and being 
discharged, none of them will again go to the rebellion; but 
the rebellion again coming to them, a considerable percent- 
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age of them, probably not a majority, would rejoin it; that, 
by a cautious discrimination, the number so discharged would 
not be large enough to do any considerable mischief in any 
event, will relieve distress in at least some meritorious cases, 
and would give me some relief from an intolerable pressure. 
I shall be glad, therefore, to have your chcerful assent to the 
discharge of those whose names I may send, which I will only 
do with circumspection. 

In using the strong hand, as now compelled to do, the gov- 
ernment has a dificult duty to perform. At the very best it 
will by turns do both too little and too much. It can properly 
have no motive of revenge, no purpose to punish mercly for 
punishment’s sake. While we must by all available mcans pre- 
vent the overthrow of the government, we should avoid plant- 
ing and cultivating too many thorns in the bosom of socicty. 
These general remarks apply to several classes of cases, on 
cach of which I wish to say a word. 

First. The dismissal of officers when neither incompetency, 
nor intentional wrong, nor real injury to the service, is im- 
puted. In such cases it is both crucl and impolitic to crush the 
man and make him and his friends permanent enemies to the 
administration if not to the government itself. . .. 

Another class consists of those who arc known or strongly 
suspected to be in sympathy with the rebellion. An instance 
of this is the family of Southern, who killed a recruiting officer 
last autumn in Maryland. He fled, and his family are driven 
from their home without a shelter or crumb, except when got 
by burdening our friends more than our encmies. Southern 
had no justification to kill the officer, and yet he would not 
have been killed if he had proceeded in the temper and man- 
ner agreed upon by yourself and Governor Bradford; but this 
is past. What is to be done with the family? Why can they 
not occupy the old home and excite much less opposition to 
the government than the manifestation of their distress is now 
doing? If the house is really needed for the public service, or 
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if it has been regularly confiscated and the title transferred, 
the case is different. 

Again, the cases of persons, mostly women, wishing to pass 
our lincs one way or the othcr. We have in some cases been 
apparently if not really, inconsistent upon this subject—that 
is, we have forced some to go who wished to stay, and forced 
others to stay who wished to go. Suppose we allow all females 
with ungrown children of either sex to go South, if they desire, 
upon absolute prohibition against returning during the war; 
and all to come North upon the same condition of not return- 
ing during the war, and the additional condition of taking the 
oath... . 


REMARKS AT 
A SANITARY FAIR IN WASHINGTON 


At the very beginning of the War, at a meeting of women held in 
Cooper Union in New York City, a Women’s Central Association 
of Relief had been organized and from this grew up thc voluntary 
sanitary commissions which werc the forerunners of our present 
Red Cross. By holding fairs in various cities, these commissions 
raiscd money for mcdical supplies, delicacies and other conven- 
iences. At the fairs pcople who could not give cash donated mer- 
chandise which was sold for the benefit of the soldicrs. Nearly five 
million dollars were raised in this way. The President himself 
addressed several of these Sanitary Fairs in order to help draw a 
crowd. 


March 18, 1864 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I appear to say but a word. This ex- 
traordinary war in which we are engaged falls heavily upon 
all classes of people, but the most heavily upon the soldier. 
For it has been said, all that a man hath will he give for his 
life; and while all contribute of their substance, the soldier 
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puts his life at stake, and often yields it up in his country’s 
cause. The highest merit, then, is due to the soldier. 

In this extraordinary war, extraordinary developments have 
manifested themselves, such as have not been seen in former 
wars; and amongst thesc manifestations nothing has been 
more remarkable than these fairs for the relief of suffering 
soldiers and their familics. And the chief agents in these fairs 
are the women of Amcrica. 

I am not accustomed to the use of language of culogy; I 
have never studied the art of paying compliments to women; 
but I must say, that if all that has been said by orators and 
poets since the creation of the world in praise of women were 
applied to the women of America, it would not do them jus- 
tice for their conduct during this war. I will close by saying, 
God bless the women of America. 


FROM A REPLY TO A COMMITTEE FROM THE 
NEW YORK WORKINGMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Lincoln, who was himself descended from a family of working 
people, and who had worked at manual labor in his youth, was 
always sympathetic to the working class. He addresses here a New 
York workingmen’s committee and takes the opportunity to 
impress its members with the importance of the War to the 
common people of the country. 


March 21, 1864 


GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE: The honorary membership 
in your association, as generously tendered, is gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

You comprehend, as your address shows, that the existing 
rebellion means more, and tends to more, than the perpetua- 
tion of African slavery—that it is, in fact, a war upon the rights 
of all working people... . 
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None are so dceply interested to resist the present rebellion 
as the working people. Let them beware of prejudices, work- 
ing division and hostility among themselves. ‘The most notable 
feature of a disturbance in your city last summer was the hang- 
ing of some working people by other working people.* It 
should never be so. ‘The strongest bond of human sympathy, 
outside of the family relation, should be one uniting all work- 
ing people, of all nations, and tongues, and kindreds. Nor 
should this lcad to a war upon property, or the owners of prop- 
erty. Property is the fruit of labor; property is desirable; is a 
positive good in the world. That some should be rich shows 
that others may become rich, and hence is just encouragement 
to industry and enterprise. Let not him who is houseless pull 
down the house of another, but let him work diligently and 
build one for himself, thus by example assuring that his own 
shall be safe from violence when built. 


LETTER TO A. G. HODGES 


The elections of 1862 had gone against the administration; those 
of 1863 had favored it because of the Union victories during the 
summer of that ycar; in 1864 the Presidential election was to be 
held. Lincoln had appointed Grant to the command of all the 
Union armics carly in March, and it was hoped that Grant would 
win victories during the summer of 1864. Election talk was in the 
air; but nonc of the national conventions had yet been held. The 
border state of Kentucky had stood by the Union throughout the 
War, although her people were largely in favor of slavery. When 
Congress ordered that slaves should be enrolled for army service, 
the news was received with great indignation in that state. Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Bramlctte, ex-Senator Archibald Dixon and 
Colonel A. G. Hodges went to Washington to protest against this 
enrollment. Lincoln writes here what is ostensibly a letter to 
Hodges, but what is actually a public document intended to 
* During the draft riots in July, 1863. 
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interpret the President’s attitude on a question that might be 
expected to cause further trouble in other border states. Although 
no indication of it appears in the letter itself, the letter was in- 
tended to have a definite political influence on the coming election. 
It is in this letter that Lincoln makes his famous statement: “I 
claim not to have controlled events, but confess plainly that events 
have controlled me.” 


Executive Mansion, April 4, 1864 


My Dear Sm: You ask me to put in writing the substance 
of what I verbally said the other day in your presence, to 
Governor Bramlette and Senator Dixon. It was about as 
follows: 

“I am naturally antislavery. If slavery is not wrong, nothing 
is wrong. I cannot remember when I did not so think and 
feel, and yet I have never understood that the Presidency con- 
ferred upon me an unrestricted right to act officially upon this 
judgment and fecling. It was in the oath I took that I would, 
to the best of my ability, prescrve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States. I could not take the office 
without taking the oath. Nor was it my view that I might take 
an oath to get powcr, and break the oath in using that powcr. 
I understood, too, that in ordinary civil administration this 
oath even forbade me to practically indulge my primary ab- 
stract judgment on the moral question of slavery. I had pub- 
licly declared this many timcs, and in many ways. And I aver 
that, to this day, I have done no official act in mere deference 
to my abstract judgment and feeling on slavery. I did under- 
stand, however, that my oath to preserve the Constitution to 
the best of my ability imposed upon me the duty of preserv- 
ing, by every indispensable means, that government—that 
nation, of which that Constitution was the organic law. Was 
it possible to lose the nation and yet preserve the Constitu- 
tion? By general law, life and limb must be protected, yet 
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often a limb must be amputated to save a life; but a life is 
never wisely given to save a limb. I felt that measures other- 
wise unconstitutional might become lawful by becoming in- 
dispensable to the preservation of the Constitution through 
the preservation of the nation. Right or wrong, I assume this 
ground, and now avow it. I could not feel that, to the best of 
my ability, I had even tried to preserve the Constitution, if, 
to save slavery or any minor matter, I should permit the wreck 
of government, country, and Constitution all together. When, 
early in the war, General Frémont attempted military eman- 
cipation, I forbade it, because I did not then think it an in- 
dispensable necessity. When, a little later, General Cameron, 
then Secretary of War, suggested the arming of the blacks, I 
objected because I did not yet think it an indispensable neces- 
sity. When, still later, General Hunter attemptcd military 
emancipation, I again forbade it, because I did not yet think 
the indispensable necessity had come. When in March and 
May and July, 1862, I made earnest and successive appcals 
to the border States to favor compensated emancipation, I 
believed the indispensable necessity for military emancipation 
and arming the blacks would come unless averted by that 
measure. They declined the proposition, and I was, in my best 
judgment, driven to the alternative of either surrendering the 
Union, and with it the Constitution, or of laying strong hand 
upon the colored element. I chose the latter. In choosing it, 
I hoped for greater gain than loss; but of this, I was not en- 
tirely confident. Morc than a year of trial now shows no loss 
by it in our foreign relations, none in our home popular 
sentiment, none in our white military force—no loss by it 
anyhow or anywhere. On the contrary it shows a gain of quite 
a hundred and thirty thousand soldiers, seamen, and laborers. 
These are palpable facts, about which, as facts, there can be 
no caviling. We have the men; and we could not have had 
them without the measure. 

“And now let any Union man who complains of the meas- 
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ure test himself by writing down in one line that he is for 
subduing the rebellion by force of arms; and in the next, that 
he is for taking these hundred and thirty thousand men from 
the Union side, and placing them where they would be but 
for the measure he condemns. If he cannot face his case so 
stated, it is only because he cannot face the truth.” 

I add a word which was not in the verbal conversation. In 
telling this tale I attempt no compliment to my own sagacity. 
I claim not to have controlled events, but confess plainly 
that events have controlled me. Now, at the end of three 
years’ struggle, the nation’s condition is not what either party, 
or any man, devised or expected. God alone can claim it. 
Whither it is tending seems plain. If God now wills the re- 
moval of a great wrong, and wills also that we of the North, 
as well as you of the South, shall pay fairly for our complicity 
in that wrong, impartial history will find therein new cause 
to attest and revere the justice and goodness of God. 


ADDRESS AT SANITARY FAIR IN BALTIMORE 


Lincoln again addresses a Sanitary Fair—this time in Baltimore, 
the city through which he had had to pass secretly almost exactly 
three years before when he had gone to Washington as President- 
clect. The Fort Pillow massacre mentioned here was one of the 
most brutal incidents of the Civil War. The Confedcrate soldicrs 
who captured the fort ran amok and butchered two hundred and 
sixty-two Negro soldiers. 


April 18, 1864 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: Calling to mind that we are in 
Baltimore, we cannot fail to note that the world moves. Look- 
ing upon these many people assembled here to serve, as they 
best may, the soldiers of the Union, it occurs at once that 
three years ago the same soldiers could not so much as pass 
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through Baltimore. The change from then till now is both 
great and gratifying. Blessings on the brave men who have 
wrought the change, and the fair women who strive to reward 
them for it! 

But Baltimore suggests more than could happen within Bal- 
timore. The change within Baltimore is part only of a far 
wider change. When the war began, three years ago, neither 
party, nor any man, expected it would last till now. Each 
looked for the end, in some way, long ere today. Neither did 
any anticipate that domestic slavery would be much affected 
by the war. But here we are; the war has not ended, and 
slavery has been much affected—how much needs not now 
to be recounted. So true is it that man proposes and God 
disposes. 

But we can see the past, though we may not claim to have 
directed it; and seeing it, in this case, we feel more hopeful 
and confident for the future. 

The world has never had a good definition of the word 
liberty, and the American pcople, just now, are much in want 
of one. We all declare for liberty; but in using the same word 
we do not all mean the same thing. With some the word 
liberty may mean for cach man to do as he pleases with him- 
self, and the product of his labor; while with others the same 
word may mean for some men to do as they please with other 
men, and the product of other men’s labor. Here are two, not 
only different, but incompatible things, called by the same 
name, liberty. And it follows that each of the things is, by 
the respective parties, called by two different and incompati- 
ble names—liberty and tyranny. 

The shepherd drives the wolf from the sheep’s throat, for 
which the sheep thanks the shepherd as his liberator, while 
the wolf denounces him for the same act, as the destroyer of 
liberty, especially as the sheep was a black one. Plainly, the 
sheep and the wolf are not agreed upon a definition of the 
word liberty; and precisely the same difference prevails today 
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among us human creatures, cven in the North, and all pro- 
fessing to love libertv. Hence we behold the process by which 
thousands are daily passing from under the yoke of bondage 
hailed by some as the advance of liberty, and bewailed by 
others as the destruction of all liberty. Recently, as it seems, 
the people of Maryland have been doing something to define 
liberty, and thanks to them that, in what they have done, 
the wolf’s dictionary has been repudiated. 

It is not very becoming for one in my position to make 
speeches at great length; but there is another subject upon 
which I feel that I ouglit to say a word. 

A painful rumor—truc, I fear—has reached us of the mas- 
sacre by the rebel forces at Fort Pillow, in the west end of 
Tennessee, on the Mississippi River, of some three hundred 
colored soldicrs and white officers, who had just been over- 
powered by thcir assailants. There scems to be some anxiety 
in the public mind whether the government is doing its duty 
to the colored soldier, and to the service, at this point. At 
the beginning of the war, and for some time, the use of col- 
ored troops was not contemplatcd; and how the change of 
purpose was wrought I will not now takc time to explain. 
Upon a clear conviction of duty I resolved to turn that clc- 
ment of strength to account; and I am responsible for it to 
the American people, to the Christian world, to history, and 
in my final account to God. Having determined to use the 
Negro as a soldier, thcre is no way but to give him all the 
protection given to any other soldier. The difficulty is not in 
stating the principle, but in practically applying it. It is a 
mistake to suppose the government is indifferent to this 
matter, or is not doing the best it can in regard to it... . 
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TELEGRAM TO MRS. LINCOLN 


The goats mentioncd in Lincoln’s letter to his wife under date of 
August 8, 1863 again become a matter for Presidentral correspond- 
ence. 


Executive Mansion, April 28, 1864 


Mrs. A. Lincotn, New York: The draft will go to you. Tell 
Tad the goats and father are very well, especially the goats. 
A. LINCOLN 


LETTER TO GENERAL U. S. GRANT 


Lincoln writes to his new chief commander on the eve of his 
setting out against Richinond. On May 4, Grant crossed the 
Rapidan and was attacked the next day by Lee in the Battle of 
the Wilderness. The good wishes that Lincoln extends here were 
of no avail to Grant. Ahead of him during the next five weeks wcre 
the disastrous Battles of the Wilderness, Spotsylvania and Cold 
Harbor, battles in which he lost 55,000 men. 


Executive Mansion, April 30, 1864 


LIZUTENANT-GENERAL Grant: Not cxpecting to see you again 
before the spring campaign opens, I wish to express in this 
way my entire satisfaction with what you have done up to 
this time, so far as I understand it. The particulars of your 
plans I neither know nor seek to know. You are vigilant and 
self-reliant; and, pleased with this, I wish not to obtrude any 
constraints or restraints upon you. While I am very anxious 
that any great disaster or capture of our men in great num- 
bers shall be avoided, I know these points are less likely to 
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escape your attcntion than they would be mine. If there is 
anything wanting which is within my power to give, do not 
fail to let me know it. And now, with a brave army and a 
just cause, may God sustain you. 


LETTER TO JOHN H. BRYANT 


Owen Lovejoy, Hlinois abolitionist and brother of Elijah E. Love- 
joy, the abolitionist editor who had been killed defending his 
printing press at Alton, Illinois in 1837, had died om March 2s. 
A monument was bcing crected to his memory. 


Executive Mansion, May 30, 1864 


My Dear Sm: Yours of the 14th instant inclosing a card of 
invitation to a preliminary meeting contemplating the erection 
of a monument to the memory of Hon. Owen Lovejoy was 
duly received. As you anticipate, it will be out of my power 
to attend. Many of you have known Mr. Lovejoy longer than 
I have, and are better able than I to do his memory complete 
justice. My personal acquaintance with him commenced only 
about ten years ago, since when it has been quite intimate, 
and cvery step in it has been one of increasing respect and 
esteem, ending, with his life, in no less than affection on my 
part. It can truly be said of him that while he was personally 
ambitious he bravely endured the obscurity which the unpopu- 
larity of his principles imposed, and never accepted official 
honors until those honors were ready to admit his principles 
with him. Throughout very heavy and perplexing responsibili- 
ties here to the day of his death, it would scarcely wrong any 
othcr to say he was my most gencrous friend. 

Let him have the marble monument along with the well- 
assured and more enduring one in the hearts of those who love 
liberty unselfishly for all men. 
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REPLY TO THE COMMITTEE NOTIFYING 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN OF HIS 
RENOMINA TION 


Grant had been repulsed at Cold Harbor, and his terrific drive 
against Richmond had failed. The Republican party, which 
changed its name for this one occasion to the National Union 
party, had met in Baltimore, aud on June §, before the full signifi- 
cance of Grant’s defeat had been realized by the country, had 
successfully nominated Abraham Lincoln for a second term as 
President of the United States. Despite all the opposition that 
had been shown in his own party, it was finally realized that uo 
other person stood the same chance of clcction as the President 
himself. The nomination was made by unanimous vote. Andrew 
Johnson, War Governor of Tennessee, was nominated as Vice 
President. A committce called on Lincoln the next day to notify 
him of his nomination. This is his verbal reply to the committce. 


June 9, 1864 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE: [ will 
neither conceal my gratification nor restrain the cxpression of 
my gratitude that the Union people, through thcir convention, 
in their continued cffort to save and advance the nation, have 
deemed me not unworthy to remain in my present position. 
I know no reason to doubt that I shall accept the nomination 
tendered; and yet perhaps I should not declare definitely be- 
fore reading and considering what is called the platform. | 
will say now, however, I approve the declaration in favor of 
so amending the Constitution as to prohibit slavery through- 
out the nation. When the people in revolt, with a hundred 
days of explicit notice that they could within those days re- 
sume their allegiance without the overthrow of their institu- 
tion, and that they could not so resume it afterward, elected 
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to stand out, such amendment of the Constitution as now 
proposed became a fitting and necessary conclusion to the final 
success of the Union cause. Such alone can meet and cover 
all cavils. Now the unconditional Union men, North and 
South, perceive its importance and embrace it. In the joint 
names of Liberty and Union, let us labor to give it legal form 
and practical effect. 


REPLY TO A DELEGATION FROM THE 
NATIONAL UNION LEAGUE 


The Union League of America had been founded as a secret society 
during the early days of the War in order that “loyalty be organ- 
ized, consolidated and be made cffective.” Its National Grand 
Council had met in Baltimore at the time of the National Union 
convention there, and the Union League stood for Lincoln's 
re-election. This is Lincoln’s reply to a delegation from this meet- 
ing. In it he makes his often-quoted statement: “It is not best to 
swap horses while crossing the river.” 


June 9, 1864 


GENTLEMEN: I can only say in response to the kind remarks 
of your chairman, as I suppose, that I am very grateful for 
the renewed confidence which has been accorded to me both 
by the convention and by the National League. I am not in- 
sensible at all to the personal compliment there is in this, 
and yet I do not allow myself to believe that any but a small 
portion of it is to be appropriated as a personal compliment. 
That really the convention and the Union League assembled 
with a higher view—that of taking care of the interests of the 
country for the present and the great future—and that the 
part I am entitled to appropriate as a compliment is only 
that part which I may lay hold of as being the opinion of 
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the convention and of the League, that I am not entirely un- 
worthy to be intrusted with the place which I have occupied 
for the last three years. But I do not allow myself to suppose 
that eithcr the convention or the League have concluded to 
decide that I am either the greatest or best man in America, 
but rather they have concluded that it is not best to swap 
horses while crossing the river, and have further concluded 
that I am not so poor a horse that they might not make a 
botch of it in trying to swap. 


FROM A SPEECH AT A SANITARY FAIR 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


While Grant was withdrawing his troops from their unsuccessful 
attack at Cold Harbor to move them south to go into a long siege 
at Petersburg, Lincoln speaks at a Sanitary Fair in Philadelphia 
and does yeoman-like service for Grant’s cause. 


June 16, 1864 


War, at the best, is terrible, and this war of ours, in its magni- 
tude and in its duration, is one of the most terrible. It has de- 
ranged business, totally in many localities, and partially in all 
localitics. It has destroyed property and ruined homes; it has 
produced a national debt and taxation unprecedented, at least 
in this country; it has carried mourning to almost every home, 
until it can almost be said that the “heavens are hung in 
black.” 

Yet the war continucs, and several relieving coincidents have 
accompanied it from the very beginning which have not been 
known, as I understand, or have any knowledge of, in any 
former wars in the history of the world. The Sanitary Com- 
mission, with all its benevolent labors; the Christian Com- 
mission, with all its Christian and benevolent labors; and the 
various places, arrangements, so to speak, and institutions, 
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have contributed to the comfort and relief of the soldiers. . . . 
And lastly, these fairs, which, I believe, began only last Au- 
gust, if I mistake not, in Chicago, then at Boston, at Cin- 
cinnati, Brooklyn, New York, and Baltimore, and those at 
present held at St. Louis, Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia. The 
motive and object that lic at the bottom of all these are most 
worthy; for, say what you will, after all, the most is due to the 
soldicr who takes his life in his hands and goes to fight the 
battles of his country. In what is contributed to his comfort 
when he passes to and fro, and in what is contributed to him 
when he is sick and wounded, in whatever shape it comcs, 
whether from the fair and tender hand of woman, or from 
any other source, it is much, very much. But I think that therc 
is still that which is of as much value to him in the continual 
reminders he secs in the newspapers that whilc he is absent he 
is yet remembercd by the loved ones at home. Another vicw of 
these various institutions, if I may so call them, is worthy of 
consideration, I think. They are voluntary contributions, given 
zealously and carnestly, on top of all the disturbanccs of busi- 
ness, of all the disorders, of all the taxation, and of all the 
burdens that the war has imposed upon us, giving proof that 
the national resources arc not at all exhausted, and that the 
national spirit of patriotism is cven firmer and stronger than 
at the commencement of the war. 

It is a pertinent question, often asked in the mind privately, 
and from one to thc other, when is the war to end? Surely I 
feel as deep an intercst in this question as any othcr can; but I 
do not wish to name a day, a month, or year, when it is to end. 
I do not wish to run any risk of secing the time come without 
our being ready for the end, for fear of disappointment bce- 
cause the time had come and not the end. We accepted this 
war for an object, a worthy object, and the war will end when 
that object is attained. Under God, I hope it never will end 
until that time. Spcaking of the present campaign, General 
Grant is reported to have said, “I am going through on this line 
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if it takes all summer.” This war has taken three years; it was 
begun or accepted upon the line of restoring the national au- 
thority over the whole national domain, and for the American 
people, as far as my knowledge cnables me to speak, I say we 
are going through on this linc if it takes three years more. 

My fricnds, I did not know but that I might be called upon 
to say a few words before I got away from here, but I did not 
know it was coming just here. I have never been in the habit of 
making predictions in regard to the war, but I am almost 
tempted to make one. If I were to hazard it, it is this: ‘That 
Grant is this evening, with General Meade and Gencral Han- 
cock, and the brave officers and soldiers with him, in a position 
from whence he will never be dislodged until Richmond is 
taken. . . 


LETTER TO SECRETARY CHASE 


Salmon P. Chase was an ambitious man, so ambitious that he had 
left nothing undone to push himself forward for the Presidential 
nomination of 1864. He had favored the Radicals in Congress, and 
they had supported his candidacy; but, to his great disappointment, 
Chase had not received the nomination. He had already threatened 
to resign from the Cabinct threc times; this time, over a minor 
issuc as to who was to be appointed Assistant Treasurer at New 
York, Chase and Lincoln finally disagreed with each other. Chase 
offered his resignation, and much to his surprise, the President 
promptly accepted it. Lincoln still felt that Chase was a capable 
administrator and a good Jawycr. After the death of Roger B. 
Taney, in October, 1864, Lincoln appointed Chase to the position 
of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 


Executive Mansion, June 30, 1864 


My Dear Si: Your resignation of the office of Secretary of 
the Treasury sent me yesterday is accepted. Of all I have said 
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in commendation of your ability and fidelity I have nothing 
to unsay; and yet you and I have reached a point of mutual 
embarrassment in our official relations which it seems cannot 
be overcome or longer sustained consistently with the public 
SCIVICE, 


PROCLAMATION 
CONCERNING RECONSTRUCTION 


When the President had issued his Proclamation of Amnesty and 
Reconstruction on December 8, 1863, it had been received with 
great acclaim even by the Radical wing of his own party. As time 
passed, the Radicals, however, became more and more dissatisfied 
with the bill, feeling that the terms it offered to the seceded states 
were much too easy. One after another, and for varying reasons, 
they parted company with the President. They drafted a bill of 
their own which passed the House and the Senate under the 
sponsorship of Henry Winter Davis in the House and Benjamin 
F. Wade in the Senate. This bill was laid before the President on 
July 4 for his signature only a few moments before Congress was 
due to adjourn. Lincoln pocketed the bill, refusing either to sign 
or to veto it. Four days later, he issued this proclamation in which 
he shattered all preccdent by eliminating those parts of the 
Wade-Davis Bill to which he could not agree, and by accept- 
ing those that were satisfactory to him. He did not want to be 
committed to any one plan of reconstruction at this time. He was 
still feeling his way and he was willing to let the people in the 
Southern states decide for themselves which plan they wished to 
adopt. Wade and Davis, bitterly disappointed, issued a public 
denunciation of the President on August 5 in the New York 
Tribune. This denunciation, which became known as the Wade- 
Davis Manifesto, was an attack based on the ground that the 
President had encroached on the authority of Congress. 
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WueErEAS, at the late session, Congress passed a bill to “guar- 
antee to certain States, whose governments have been usurped 
or overthrown, a republican form of government,” a copy of 
which is hereunto annexcd; 

And whercas the said bill was presented to the President of 
the United States for his approval Icss than one hour before 
the sine die adjournment of said session, and was not signed 
by him; 

And whcreas the said bill contains, among other things, a 
plan for restoring the States in rebellion to their proper prac- 
tical relation in the Union, which plan expresses the sense of 
Congress upon that subject, and which plan it is now thought 
fit to lay before the people for their consideration: 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, do proclaim, declare, and make known, that, 
while I am (as I was in December last, when by proclamation 
I propounded a plan for restoration) unprepared, by a formal 
approval of this bill, to be inflexibly committed to any single 
plan of restoration; and, while I am also unprepared to de- 
clare that the free-State constitutions and governments already 
adopted and installed in Arkansas and Louisiana shall be set 
aside and held for nought, thereby repelling and discouraging 
the loyal citizens who have set up the same as to further effort, 
or to declare a constitutional competency in Congress to abol- 
ish slavery in States, but am at the same time sincerely hoping 
and expecting that a constitutional amendment abolishing 
slavery throughout the nation may be adopted, nevertheless I 
am fully satished with the system for restoration contained in 
the bill as one very proper plan for the loyal people of any 
State choosing to adopt it, and that I am, and at all times shall 
be, prepared to give the executive aid and assistance to any 
such people, so soon as the military resistance to the United 
States shall have been suppressed in any such State, and the 
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people thereof shall have sufhciently returned to their obedi- 
ence to the Constitution and the laws of the United States, in 
which cases military governors will be appointed, with direc- 
tions to proceed according to the bill. 


LETTER TO HORACE GREELEY 


Word had come to Horace Grecley, editor of the New York 
Tribune, that two Confederate commissioners were in Canada, 
authorized to negotiate for a peaceful settlement of the War. 
They were willing to mect at Niagara Falls any person in authority 
sent to them for an interview. Greeley wrote to Lincoln, begging 
him not to ignore the opportunity. This Ictter is Lincoln’s reply 
to him. Lincoln later authorized Greeley to go to Niagara Falls 
to confer with the commissioners, which he unwillingly did. When 
Greeley arrived at Niagara Falls, he found that the commissioners 
had no credentials; furthermore, although Lincoln had told him 
that he would consider such negotiations only on the basis of 
restoring the Union and abandoning slavery, Grecley ignored the 
President’s conditions and telegraphed to Washington, saying that 
the commissioners wished to come there to deal with him in 
person. Lincoln, fearing that such a move might be interpreted as 
his suing for peace with the South, immediately sent John Hay to 
Niagara Falls with a note stating his terms in writing. The negotia- 
tions promptly collapsed. 


Washington, D. C., July 9, 1864 


Dear Sir: Your letter of the 7th, with inclosures, received. If 
you can find any person, anywhere, professing to have any 
proposition of Jefferson Davis in writing, for peace, embracing 
the restoration of the Union and abandonment of slavery, 
whatever else it embraces, say to him he may come to me with 
you; and that if he really brings such proposition, he shall at 
the least have safe conduct with the paper (and without pub- 
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licity, if he chooses) to the point where you shall have met 
him. The same if there be two or more persons. 


TELEGRAM TO GENERAL U. S. GRANT 


Grant was settling down for his long siege of Petersburg. Lincoln 
sends him a charactcristic telegram. 


Executive Mansion, Washington, August 17, 1864 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL GRANT, Ciry Point, Va.: I have seen 
your dispatch expressing your unwillingness to break your 
hold where you are. Neither am I willing. Hold on with a bull- 
dog grip, and chew and choke as much as possible. 


ADDRESS TO THE 164TH OHIO REGIMENT 


Lincoln speaks to his soldiers in the midst of the darkest period 
of the War. 


August 18, 1864 


SOLDIERS: I am greatly obliged to you, and to all who have 
come forward at the call of their country. I wish it might be 
more generally and universally understood what the country is 
now engaged in. We have, as all will agree, a free government, 
where every man has a right to be equal with every other man. 
In this great struggle, this form of government and every form 
of human right is endangered if our enemies succeed. There is 
more involved in this contest than is realized by every one. 
There is involved in this struggle the question whether your 
chidren and my children shall enjoy the privileges we have 
enjoyed. I say this in order to impress upon you, if you are not 
already so impressed, that no small matter should divert us 
from our great purpose. 
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There may be some incqualities in the practical application 
of our system. It is fair that each man shall pay taxes in exact 
proportion to the valuc of his property; but if we should wait 
before collecting a tax, to adjust the taxes upon each man in 
exact proportion with every other man, we should never collect 
any tax at all. There may be mistakes made sometimes; things 
may be done wrong; while the officers of the government do all 
they can to prevent mistakes. But I beg of you, as citizens of 
this great republic, not to let your minds be carried off from 
the great work we have before us. This struggle is too large for 
you to be diverted from it by any small matter. When you 
return to your homes, rise up to the height of a generation of 
men worthy of a free government, and we will carry out the 
great work we have commenced. 


MEMORANDUM TO HIS CABINET 


On August 29, the Democratic National Convention was to be 
held at Chicago, at which it was almost certain that General 
McClellan would be nominated to run against Lincoln. During 
the terrible summer of 1864, everything hud gone against the 
administration, and Lincoln had been told cven by his closest 
advisers that he could not hope for re-election. He presented this 
memorandum, folded so that it could not be read, to the members 
of his Cabinet, asking them to sign it. He did not read its contents 
to them until November 11, after he had been re-elected. 


Executive Mansion, August 23, 1864 


Tuts morning, as for some days past, it seems exceedingly 
probable that this administration will not be re-elected. Then 
it will be my duty to so codperate with the President-elect as 
to save the Union between the election and the inauguration; 
as he will have secured his election on such ground that he 
cannot possibly save it afterward. 
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STATEMENT WRITTEN OUT 
FOR WARD HILL LAMON 


Ever since October, 1862, when Lincoln had gone to visit McClel- 
Jan at his headquartcrs at Antietam, the story of his visit there 
had been used against him in ouc of the dirtiest whispering cam- 
paigus in American politics. The New York World, in particular, 
had been guilty of printing distorted versions of what had happened 
during his visit. On September 9, 1864, this piece appeared in the 
World: “While the President was driving over the field in an 
ambulance, accompanied by Marshal Lamon, General McClellan, 
and another officer, heavy details of men were engaged in the 
task of burying the dead. The ambulance had just reached the 
neighborhood of the old stone bridge, where the dead were piled 
highcst, when Mr. Lincoln, suddenly slapping Marshal Lamon on 
the knee, exclaimed: ‘Come, Lamon, give us the song about 
Picayune Butler. McClellan has never heard it.’ ‘Not now, if you 
please,’ said General McClellan, with a shudder; ‘I would prefer 
to hear it some other place and time!” The World also published 
this bit of doggerel: 


“Abe may crack his jolly jokes 
O'er bloody fields of stricken battle, 
While yet the ebbing life-tide smokes 
From men that dic like butchered cattle. . . .” 


Lamon wanted to answer this attack; Lincoln was afraid that his 
belligerent friend would cause more trouble than good, so he 
wrote out this account himself. After having written it, however, 
Lincoln decided against using it. 


September [12?], 1864 


Tue President has known me intimately for nearly twenty 
vears, and has often heard me sing little ditties. The battle of 
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Antietam was fought on the 17th day of September 1862. On 
the first day of October, just two weeks after the battle, the 
President, with some others including myself started from 
Washington to visit the Army, reaching Harpcrs’ Ferry at 
noon of that day. In a short while Gen. McClellan came from 
his Headquarters near the battle-ground, joined the Presi- 
dent, and with him, reviewed, the troops at Bolivar Heights 
that afternoon; and, at night, returned to his Headquarters, 
leaving the President at Harpers’ Ferry. On the morning of the 
second the President, with Gen. Sumner, reviewed the troops 
respectively at Loudon Heights and Maryland Heights, and at 
about noon, started to Gen. McClellan’s Headquarters, rcach- 
ing there only in time to sec very little before night. On the 
morning of the third all started on a review of the three corps, 
and the Cavalry, in the vicinity of the Antictam battle-ground. 
After getting through with Gen. Burnsides’ Corps, at the sug- 
gestion of Gen. McClellan he and the President left their 
horses to be led, and went into an ambulance or ambulances 
to go to Gen. Fitz John Porter’s Corps, which was two or three 
miles distant. I am not sure whether the President and Gen. 
Mc. were in the same ambulance, or in different ones; but 
myself and some others were in the same with the President. 
On the way, and on no part.of the battle-ground, and on what 
suggestion I do not remember, the President asked me to sing 
the little sad song that follows, which he had often heard me 
sing, and had always seemed to like very much. I sang them. 
After it was over, some onc of the party (I do not think it 
was the President), asked me to sing something else; and 7 
sang two or threc little comic things of which Picayune Butler 
was one. Porter’s Corps was reached and reviewed; 
battle- ground was passed over, and the most gett 
ined; then, in succession the Cavalry, ang ) 


McClellan’s Headquarters at the end o sis a Ñ 
dusty day’s work. Next day, the 4th, P ad M 
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visited such of the wounded as still remained in the vicinity, 
including the now lamented Gen. Richardson; then proceeded 
to and examined the South-Mountain battle-ground, at which 
point they parted, Gen. McClellan returning to his Camp, and 
the President returning to Washington, sceing, on the way, 
Gen. Hartsoff, who lay wounded at Fredericktown. This is the 
whole story of the singing and its surroundings. Neither Gen. 
McClellan or any one else made any objection to the singing; 
the place was not on the battlefield, the time was sixteen days 
after the battle, no dead body was scen during the whole time 
the President was absent from Washington, nor even a grave 
that had not been rained on since it was made. 


PARDON FOR ROSWELL McINTYRE 


On the battlefield at Five Forks, Virginia, on April 1, 1865, less 
than ten days before the end of the War, this note in the hand- 
writing of Abraham Lincoln was found on the body of a soldier. 


Executive Mansion, Washington, Oct. 4, 1864 


Upon condition that Roswell McIntyre of Co. E. 6th Regt. 
of New York Cavalry returns to his regiment and faithfully 
serves out his term, making up for lost time, or until other- 
wise lawfully discharged, he is fully pardoned for any supposed 
desertion heretofore committed; and this paper 1s his pass to go 
to his regiment. 


RESPONSES TO SERENADES 
ON THE OCCASION OF HIS RE-ELECTION 


A 
On November 8, the, people of the Northern states voted for 
President. Despite the “political gloom that had prevailed during 
the summer of 1864, Lincoln was re-elected with a comfortable 
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margin over his Democratic opponent, George Brinton McClellan. 
On the two nights following the election, the people of Washing- 
ton came to the White House to serenade the President. 


November 9, 1864 


I EARNESTLY believe that the consequences of this day’s work, 
if it be as you assume, and as now scems probable, will be to 
the lasting advantage, if not to the very salvation, of the coun- 
try. I cannot at this hour say what has been the result of the 
election. But, whatever it may be, I have no desire to modify 
this opinion: that all who have labored today in behalf of the 
Union have wrought for the best interests of the country and 
the world; not only for the present, but for all future ages. 

I am thankful to God for this approval of the people; but, 
while deeply grateful for this mark of their confidence in me, 
if I know my heart, my gratitude is free from any taint of per- 
sonal triumph. I do not impugn the motives of any one op- 
posed to me. It is no pleasure to me to triumph over any one, 
but I give thanks to the Almighty for this evidence of the 
people’s resolution to stand by free government and the rights 
of humanity. 


November 10, 1864 


Ir sas long been a grave question whether any government, 
not too strong for the libertics of its people, can be strong 
enough to maintain its cxistence in great emergencies. On this 
point the present rebcllion brought our republic to a severe 
test, and a Presidential clection occurring in regular course 
during the rebellion, added not a little to the strain. 

If the loyal people united were put to the utmost of their 
strength by the rebellion, must they not fail when divided and 
partially paralyzed by a political war among themselves? But 
the election was a necessity. We cannot have free government 
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without elections; and if the rebellion could force us to forego 
or postponc a national clection, it might fairly claim to have 
already conquered and ruined us. The strife of the election is 
but human nature practically applied to the facts of the case. 
What has occurred in this case must ever recur in similar cases. 
Human nature will not change. In any future grcat national 
trial, compared with the men of this, we shall have as weak and 
as strong, as silly and as wise, as bad and as good. Let us, there- 
fore, study the incidents of this as philosophy to Icarn wisdom 
from, and none of them as wrongs to be revenged. But the 
election, along with its incidental and undesirable strife, has 
done good too. It has demonstrated that a people’s govern- 
ment can sustain a national election in the midst of a great 
civil war. Until now, it has not been known to the world that 
this was a possibility. It shows, also, how sound and how strong 
we still are. It shows that, even among candidates of the same 
party, he who is most devoted to the Union and most opposed 
to treason can receive most of the pcople’s votes. It shows, also, 
to the extent yct known, that we have more men now than we 
had when the war began. Gold is good in its place, but living, 
brave, patnotic mn are better than gold. 

But the rebellion continues, and now that the election is 
over, may not all having a common interest reunite in a com- 
mon effort to save our common country? For my own part, I 
have striven and shall strive to avoid placing any obstacle in 
the way. So long as I have been here I have not willingly 
planted a thorn in any man’s bosom. While I am deeply sensi- 
ble to the high compliment of a reélection, and duly grateful, 
as I trust, to Almighty God for having directed my country- 
men to a right conclusion, as I think, for their own good, it 
adds nothing to my satisfaction that any other man may be 
disappointed or paincd by the result. 

May I ask those who have not differed from me to join with 
me in this same spirit toward those who have? And now let me 
close by asking three hearty cheers for our brave soldiers and 
seamen and their gallant and skilful commanders. 
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LETTER TO MRS. BIXBY, OF BOSTON, MASS. 


Just as Gettysburg is the most widely known of all Lincoln's 
speeches, so this letter to Mrs. Bixby is the most celebrated of all 
his letters. At the request of Governor Andrew of Massachusetts, 
Lincoln wrote to Mrs. Lydia Bixby, a Boston widow, to console 
her for the loss of five sons who were supposed to have died in 
service. The letter was immediately printed by many newspapers 
throughout the country. Afterward, it was shown that only two 
of the boys had actually died in action—one at Fredericksburg. 
and one at Petersburg. Another, reported to have been killed at 
Gettysburg, had been taken prisoner. Still another, who also was 
taken prisoner, enlisted in the Confederate ranks. The youngest 
son deserted and went to sea. Lincoln, of course, knew nothing of 
this when he wrote to Mrs. Bixby. 


Executive Mansion, November 21, 1864 


Dear Mapam: I have been shown in the files of the War De- 
partment a statement of the Adjutant-General of Massachu- 
setts that you are the mother of five sons who have died 
gloriously on the ficld of battle. I feel how weak and fruitless 
must be any words of mine which should attempt to beguile 
you from the grief of a loss so overwhelming. But I cannot 
refrain from tendering to you the consolation that may be 
found in the thanks of the Republic they dicd to save. I pray 
that our heavenly Father may assuage the anguish of your be- 
reavement, and leave you only the cherished memory of the 
loved and lost, and the solemn pride that must be yours to 
have laid so costly a sacrifice upon the altar of freedom. 
Yours very sincerely and respectfully, 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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FROM THE ANNUAL MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 


Again the President makes his annual report to Congress. The 
most remarkable fact brought out in this message is that both 
population and wealth had increased in the North during the 
War. For all the blood and gold that had been poured out on the 
battlefield, the resources of the nation seemed inexhaustible. 


December 6, 1864 


THE war continues. Since the last annual messages, all the im- 
portant lincs and positions then occupicd by our forces have 
been maintained, and our arms have steadily advanced, thus 
liberating the regions left in rear; so that Missouri, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and parts of other States have again produccd rea- 
sonably fair crops. 

The most remarkable feature in the military operations of 
the year is Gencral Sherman’s attempted march of three hun- 
dred miles, directly through the insurgent region. It tends to 
show a great increase of our relative strength, that our gencral- 
in-chicf should feel able to confront and hold in check every 
active force of the encmy, and yct to detach a well-appointed 
large army to move on such an expedition. The result not yet 
being known, conjecture in regard to it is not hcre indulged. 

Important movements have also occurred during the year 
to the effect of molding society for durability in the Union. 
Although short of complete success, it is much in the right 
direction that 12,000 citizens in cach of the States of Arkansas 
and Louisiana have organized loyal State governments, with 
free constitutions, and are camestly struggling to maintain and 
administer them. The movements in the same direction, more 
extensive though less definite, in Missouri, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee, should not be overlooked. But Maryland presents 
the example of complete success. Maryland is secure to liberty 
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and Union for all the future. The genius of rebellion will no 
more claim Maryland. Like another foul spirit, being driven 
out, it may seek to tear her, but it will woo her no more. 

At the last session of Congress a proposed amendment of 
the Constitution, abolishing slavery throughout the United 
States, passed the Senatc, but failed for lack of the requisite 
two-thirds vote in the House of Representatives. Although the 
present is the same Congress, and nearly the same members, 
and without questioning the wisdom or patriotism of those 
who stood in opposition, | venture to recommend the recon- 
sideration and passage of the measure at the present session. 
Of course the abstract question is not changed, but an intcr- 
vening election shows, almost certainly, that the next Congress 
will pass the measure if this does not. Hence there is only a 
question of time as to when the proposed amendment will go 
to the States for their action. And as it is to so go, at all events, 
may we not agree that the sooncr the better? It is not claimed 
that the election has imposed a duty on members to change 
their views or their votes any further than as an additional 
clement to be considered, their judgment may be affected by 
it. It is the voice of the people now for the first time heard 
upon the question. In a great national crisis like ours, unanim- 
ity of action among those sceking a common end is very 
desirable—almost indispensable. And yet no approach to such 
unanimity is attainable unless some deference shall be paid to 
the will of the majority, simply because it is the will of the 
majority. In this case the common end is the maintenance of 
the Union, and among the means to secure that end, such 
will, through the election, is most clearly declared in favor of 
such constitutional amendment. 

The most reliable indication of public purpose in this coun- 
try is derived through our popular elections. Judging by the 
recent canvass and its result, the purpose of the people within 
the loyal States to maintain the integrity of the Union, was 
never more firm nor more nearly unanimous than now. The 
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extraordinary calmness and good order with which the mil- 
lions of voters met and mingled at the polls give strong assur- 
ance of this. Not only all those who supported the Union 
ticket, so called, but a great majority of the opposing party 
also, may be fairly claimed to entertain, and to be actuated 
by, the samc purpose. It is an unanswerable argument to this 
effect, that no candidate for any office whatever, high or low, 
has ventured to scck votes on the avowal that he was for giving 
up the Union. There has been much impugning of motives, 
and much heated controversy as to the proper means and best 
mode of advancing the Union cause; but on the distinct issue 
of Union or no Union the politicians have shown their in- 
stinctive knowledge that there is no diversity among the peo- 
ple. In affording the people the fair opportunity of showing 
one to anothcr and to the world this firmness and unanimity 
of purpose, the election has been of vast value to the national 
cause. 

The election has exhibited another fact, not less valuable to 
be known—the fact that we do not approach exhaustion in 
the most important branch of national resources—that of liv- 
ing men. While it is melancholy to reflect that the war has 
filled so many graves, and carried mourning to so many hearts, 
it is some rclief to know that compared with the surviving, 
the fallen have been so few. While corps, and divisions, and 
brigades, and regiments have formed, and fought, and dwin- 
dled, and gone out of existence, a great majority of the men 
who composed them arc still living. The samce is true of the 
naval service. The clection returns prove this. So many voters 
could not else be found... . 

It is not material to inquire how the increase has been pro- 
duced, or to show that it would have been greater but for the 
war, which is probably true. The important fact remains 
demonstrated that we have more men now than we had when 
rhe war began; that we are not exhausted, nor in process of 
exhaustion; that we are gaining strength, and may, if need be, 
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maintain the contest indefinitcly. This as to men. Material 
resources are now more complete and abundant than ever. 

The national resources, then, arc unexhausted, and, as we 
believe, inexhaustible. ‘The public purpose to reéstablish and 
maintain the national authority is unchanged, and, as we be- 
lieve, unchangeable. ‘The manner of continuing the effort re- 
mains to choose. On carcful considcration of all the evidence 
accessible, it seems to me that no attempt at negotiation with 
the insurgent Icadcr could result in any good. He would ac- 
cept nothing short of severance of the Union—precisely what 
we will not and cannot give. Iis declarations to this effect 
arc explicit and oft repeated. IIc docs not attempt to deccive 
us. He affords us no excuse to deccive ourselves. He cannot 
voluntarily re-accept the Union; we cannot voluntarily yicld it. 

Between him and us the issue is distinct, simple, and inflexi- 
ble. It is an issue which can only be tricd by war, and decided 
by victory. If we yicld, we are beaten; if the Southern people 
fail him, he is beaten. Either way it would be the victory and 
defeat following war. What is true, however, of him who heads 
the insurgent cause, is not necessarily true of those who follow. 
Although he cannot re-accept the Union, they can. Some of 
them, we know, already desire peace and reunion. The number 
of such may increase. 

They can at any moment have pcace simply by laying down 
their arms and submitting to the national authority under the 
Constitution. After so much the government could not, if it 
would, maintain war against them. ‘The loyal people would not 
sustain or allow it. If questions should remain, we would adjust 
them by the peaceful means of legislation, conference, courts, 
and votes, operating only in constitutional and lawful chan- 
nels. Some certain, and other possible, qucstions are, and 
would be, beyond the executive power to adjust; as, for in- 
stance, the admission of members into Congress, and whatever 
might require the appropnation of money. The executive 
power itself would be greatly diminished by the cessation of 
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actual war. Pardons and remissions of forfeitures, however, 
would still be within executive control. In what spirit and 
temper this control would be exercised, can be fairly judged of 
by the past. 

A year ago general pardon and amnesty, upon specified 
terms, were offcred to all except certain designated classes, and 
it was at the same time made known that the excepted classes 
were still within contemplation of special clemency. During 
the year many availed themselves of the general provision, and 
many more would only that the signs of bad faith in some led 
to such precautionary measures as rendered the practical proc- 
ess less easy and certain. During the same time, also, special 
pardons have been granted to individuals of the excepted 
classes, and no voluntary application has been denied. 

Thus, practically, the door has been for a full ycar open to 
all, except such as were not in condition to make free choice— 
that is, such as were in custody or under constraint. It is still 
so open to all; but the time may come—probably will come— 
when public duty shall demand that it be closed; and that in 
lieu more rigorous measures than heretofore shall be adopted. 

In presenting the abandonment of armed resistance to the 
national authority on the part of the insurgents as the only 
indispensable condition to ending the war on the part of the 
government, I retract nothing herctofore said as to slavery. 
I repeat the declaration made a year ago, that “while I remain 
in my present position I shall not attempt to retract or modify 
the Emancipation Proclamation, nor shall I return to slavery 
any person who is free by the terms of that proclamation, or 
by any of the acts of Congress.” 

If the people should, by whatever mode or means, make it 
an executive duty to reénslave such persons, another, and not 
I, must be their instrument to perform it. 

In stating a single condition of peace, I mean simply to say, 
that the war will cease on the part of the government when- 
ever it shall have ceased on the part of those who began it. 
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LETTER TO GENERAL W. T. SHERMAN 


Early in May when Grant had started his campaign against Rich- 
mond, Sherman had marched toward Atlanta which he captured 
on September 2. He had set the city on fire in the middle of 
November and then started out across Georgia, marching toward 
the sca. On December 21, Savannah had fallen to him, and he had 
sent a message to the President saying that he had taken Savannah 
as a Christmas gift for him. This is Lincoln’s reply to his victorious 
general. 


Executive Mansion, December 26, 1864 


My DEAR GENERAL SHERMAN: Many, many thanks for your 
Christmas gift, the capture of Savannah. 

When you were about leaving Atlanta for the Atlantic coast 
I was anxious, if not fearful; but feeling that you were the bet- 
ter judge, and remembcring that “nothing nsked, nothing 
gained,” I did not interfere. Now, the undertaking being a suc- 
cess, the honor is all yours; for I believe none of us went further 
than to acquiesce. 

And taking the work of General Thomas into the count, as 
it should be taken, it is indced a great success. Not only does 
it afford the obvious and immediate military advantages; but 
in showing to the world that your army could be divided, put- 
ting the stronger part to an important new service, and yet 
leaving enough to vanquish the old opposing force of the 
whole—Hood’s army—it brings those who sat in darkness to see 
a great light. But what next? 

I suppose it will be safe if I leave General Grant and your- 
self to decide. 

Please make my grateful acknowledgments to your whole 
army—ofhcers and men. 
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LETTER TO GENERAL U. S. GRANT 


Lincoln writes to Grant to find a place in the army for his son, 
Robert, who had just been graduated from Harvard. It was Lin- 
coln’s plan that his son should serve as a volunteer aide without 
pay, but Grant told him that it would be better for Robert to 
become a regularly commissioned officer on an equal footing with 
his fellow officers. Robert Todd Lincoln thereupon became a cap- 
tain, and on February 23 was attached to the staff of the gencral 
in chief, 


Executive Mansion, January 19, 1865 


Lr:uTENANT-GENERAL GRANT: Please read and answer this 
letter as though I was not President, but only a friend. My 
son, now in his twenty-second ycar, having graduated at Har- 
vard, wishes to sce something of the war before it ends. I do 
not wish to put him in the ranks, nor yet to give him a com- 
mission, to which those who have already served long are 
better entitled and better qualified to hold. Could he, without 
embarrassment to you or detriment to the service, go into 
your military family with some nominal rank, I, and not the 
public, furnishing his necessary mcans? If no, say so without 
the least hesitation, becausc I am as anxious and as decplv 
interested that you shall not be encumbered as you can be 
yourself. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO SECRETARY SEWARD 
FOR THE HAMPTON ROADS CONFERENCE 


After the failure of several peace conferences with the Confed- 
erates, Lincoln had become greatly disillusioned about the pos- 
sibility of dealing with the Davis government. Neverthcless, when 
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another attempt, originating with the Confederates, was made, he 
at first decided to send Seward to deal with the commissioners, 
giving him the instructions listed here. He then decided to take a 
hand in the conference himself and sailed for Hampton Roads on 
board the River Quecn. He met the three commissioners there; 
one of them, Alexander Stephens of Georgia, had been in Congress 
with Lincoln in 1848-49. The conference itself came to nothing 
since the commissioners had no power to accede to Lincoln’s basic 
conditions. 


Executive Mansion, January 31, 1865 


Hon. Wum H. Seward: You will proceed to Fortress 
Monroe, Virginia, there to meet and informally confer with 
Messrs. Stephens, Hunter, and Campbell, on the basis of my 
letter to I’. P. Blair, E'sq., on January 18, 1865, a copy of which 
you have. You will make known to them that three things are 
indispensable—to wit: 

1, The restoration of the national authority throughout all 
the States. 

2. No receding by the executive of the United States on the 
slavery question from the position assumed thereon in the 
late annual message to Congress, and in preceding documents. 

3. No cessation of hostilities short of an cnd of the war, and 
the disbanding of all forces hostile to the government. 

You will inform them that all propositions of theirs, not 
inconsistent with the above, will be considered and passed 
upon in a spirit of sincere liberality. You will hear all they may 
choose to say and report it to me. You will not assume to 
definitely consummate anything. 
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DRAFT OF MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 
(Not signed or sent) 


At the Hampton Roads Conference on February 3, Lincoln men- 
tioned to the Confederate commissioners that he believed the 
slaveholders were entitled to some kind of compensation for the 
loss of their slaves. Compensated emancipation had always been 
Lincoln’s favorite method of disposing of the problem of slavery. 
Immediatcly upon his return from Hampton Roads, he drafted 
this proposed message to Congress, embodying a plan to pay 
$400,000,000 for the slaves set free in the Southern states. This 
plan, as the endorsement indicates, met with the disapproval of 
his Cabinet. 


February 5, 1865 


FELLOW-CITIZENS OF THE SENATE AND House or REPRESENTA- 
TIVES: I respectfully recommend that a joint resolution, sub- 
stantially as follows, be adopted so soon as practicable by your 
honorable bodies: “Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Unitcd States of America, in Congress 
assembled, ‘That the President of the United States is hereby 
empowered, in his discretion, to pay $400,000,000 to the 
States of Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Gcorgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Tennessec, Texas, Virginia, and West 
Virginia, in the manner and on the conditions following, to 
wit: ‘The payment to be made in six percent government 
bonds, and to be distributed among said States pro rata on 
their respective slave populations as shown by the census of 
1860, and no part of said sum to be paid unless all resistance 
to the national authority shall be abandoncd and cease, on or 
before the first day of April next; and upon such abandon- 
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ment and ceasing of resistance one half of said sum to be paid 
in manner aforesaid, and the remaining half to be paid only 
upon the amendment of the National Constitution recently 
proposed by Congress becoming valid law, on or before the 
first day of July next, by the action thereon of the requisitc 
number of States.” 

The adoption of such resolution is sought with a view to 
embody it, with other propositions, in a proclamation looking 
to peace and reunion. 

Whereas, a joint resolution has been adopted by Congress, 
in the words following, to wit: 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, do proclaim, declare, and make known, that on 
the conditions therein stated, the power conferred on the 
executive in and by said joint resolution will be fully exercised; 
that war will cease and armies be reduced to a basis of peace; 
that all political offenscs will be pardoned; that all property, 
except slaves, liable to confiscation or forfeiture, will be re- 
leased therefrom, except in cases of intervening interests of 
third parties; and that liberality will be recommended to Con- 
gress upon all points not lying within executive control. 


[ Indorsement. ] 


February 5, 1865. ‘Today these papers, which explain them- 
selves, were drawn up and submitted to the Cabinct and unani- 
mously disapproved by them. 

A. LINCOLN 


SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


This, together with the Gettysburg Address, shows Lincoln’s prose 
at its poetic best. Inauguration Day began with rainy weather, but 
the day cleared, and the sun came out while Lincoln was speaking. 
Salmon P. Chase, the new Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
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appointed in Tancy’s stead, administercd the oath of office. He 
noted the spot whcre Lincolns lips touched the Bible when lic 
kissed it in taking the oath; it was at a passage from Isaiah, Chap- 
ter 5, Verses 27-8: “None shall be weary nor stumble among 
them; none shall slumber nor sleep; neither shall the girdle of their 
loins be loosed, nor the latchet of their shoes be broken: whose 
arrows arc sharp, and all thcir bows bent, their horses’ hoofs shall 
be counted like flint, theirt whecls like the whirlwind.” Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., brother of Henry Adams, wrote to his father 
about the address: “What think you of the inaugural? That rail- 
splitting lawycr is onc of the wonders of the day. Once at Gettys- 
burg and now again on a greater occasion he has shown a capacity 
for rising to the demands of the hour which we should not cxpect 
from orators or men of the schools. This inaugural strikes me in its 
grand simplicity and directness as being for all time ihe historica) 
keynote of this War; in it a people seemed to speak in the sublimely 
simple utterance of ruder times. What will Europe think of this 
utterance of the rude ruler, of whom they have nourished so lofty 
a contempt? Not a prince or minister in all Europe could have risen 
to such an equality with the occasion.” 


March 4, 1865 


FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN: At this second appearing to take the 
oath of the Presidential office, there is less occasion for an 
extended address than there was at the first. Then a statement, 
somewhat in detail, of a course to be pursued, secmed fitting 
and proper. Now, at the expiration of four years, during which 
public declarations have been constantly called forth on every 
point and phase of the great contest which still absorbs the 
attention and engrosses the cnergies of the nation, little that 
is new could be presented. The progress of our arms, upon 
which all else chicfly depends, is as well known to the public 
as to myself; and it is, I trust, reascnably satisfactory and en- 
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couraging to all. With high hope for the future, no prediction 
in regard to it is ventured. 

On the occasion corresponding to this four ycars ago, all 
thoughts were anxiously directed to an impending civil war. 
All dreaded it—all sought to avert it. While the inaugural ad- 
dress was being delivered from this place, devoted altogether 
to saving the Union without war, insurgent agents werc in the 
citv secking to destroy it without war—sceking to dissolve the 
Union, and divide effects, by ucgotiation. Both parties depre 
cated war; but one of them would make war rather than Ict the 
nation survive; and the other would accept war rather than let 
it perish. And the war came. 

Once-eighth of the whole population were colored slaves, not 
distributed gencrally over the Union, but localized in the 
Southern part of it. These slaves constituted a peculiar and 
powcrful interest. All knew that this interest was, somehow, 
the cause of the war. ‘lo strengthen, perpetuate, and extend 
this interest was the object for which the insurgents would 
rend the Union, even by war; while the government claimed 
no right to do more than to restrict the territorial enlargement 
of it. 

Neither party expected for the war the magnitude or the 
duration which it has alrcady attaincd. Neither anticipated 
that the cause of the conflict might ccase with, or even before, 
the conflict itself should cease. Each looked for an casicr tri- 
umph, and a result less fundamental and astounding. Both 
read the same Bible, and pray to the same God; and cach in- 
vokes His aid against the other. It may scem strange that any 
men should dare to ask a just God’s assistance in wringing 
their bread from the sweat of other men’s faces; but let us 
judge not, that we be not judged. ‘The prayers of both could 
not be answered—that of neither has been answercd fully. 

The Almighty has His own purposes. “Woe unto the world 
because of offenses! for it must nceds be that offenses come; 
but woc to that man by whom the offense cometh.” If we 
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shall suppose that Amcrican slavery is one of those offenses 
which, in the providence of God, must needs come, but which, 
having continued through His appointed time, He now wills 
to remove, and that He gives to both North and South this ter- 
rible war, as the woc due to those by whom the offense came, 
shall we discern therein any departure from those divine at- 
tributes which the believers in a living God always ascribe to 
Him? Fondly do we hope—fervently do we pray—that this 
mighty scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yct, if God 
wills that it continue until all the wealth piled by the bonds- 
man’s two hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be 
sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall 
be paid by another drawn with the sword, as was said three 
thousand years ago, so still it must be said, “The judgments of 
the Lord are true and righteous altogether.” 

With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firm- 
ness in the right, as God gives us to sce the right, let us strive 
on to finish the work we are in; to bind up the nation’s 
wounds; to care for him who shall have borne the battle, and 
for his widow, and his orphan—to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves, and with 
all nations. 


LETTER TO THURLOW WEED 


In this letter to Weed, thanking him for a letter of congratulation 
on the Second Inaugural Address, can be seen Lincoln’s own 
comment on his celebrated speech. 


Executive Mansion, March 15, 1865 


Dear Mr. Weep: Every one likes a compliment. Thank you 
for yours on my little notification speech and on the recent 
inaugural address. I expect the latter to wear as well as—per- 
haps better than—anything I have produced; but I believe it is 
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not immediately popular. Men are not flattercd by being 
shown that there has been a difference of purpose between the 
Almighty and them. To deny it, however, in this case, is to 
deny that there is a God governing the world. It is a truth 
which I thought needed to be told, and, as whatever of hu- 
miliation there is in it falls most directly on mysclf, I thought 
others might afford for me to tell it. 


ADDRESS TO AN INDIANA REGIMENT 


Lincoln speaks to a regiment from the state in which he had spent 
his boyhood and adolescence. He explains the part played by the 
Negroes in the Confederate army. 


March 17, 1865 


FELLOW-CITIZENS: A few words only. I was born in Kentucky, 
raised in Indiana, reside in Illinois, and now, herc, it is my 
duty to care equally for the good pcople of all the States. I am 
today glad of sceing it in the power of an Indiana regiment 
to present this captured flag to the good governor of their 
State; and yet I would not wish to compliment Indiana above 
other States, remembering that all have done so well. 

There are but few aspects of this great war on which I have 
not already cxpressed my vicws by speaking or writing. There 
is onc—the recent effort of “our crring brethren,” sometimes 
so called, to cmploy the slaves in their armies. The great ques- 
tion with them has been, “Will the Negro fight for them?” 
They ought to know better than we, and doubtless do know 
better than we. I may incidentally remark, that having in my 
life heard many arguments—or strings of words mcant to pass 
for argumcnts—intended to show that the Negro ought to be 
a slave—if he shall now really fight to keep himself a slave, it 
will be a far better argument why he should remain a slave 
than I have ever before heard. He, perhaps, ought to be a slave 
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if he desires it ardently enough to fight for it. Or, if one out of 
four will, for his own freedom, fight to keep the other three 
in slavery, he ought to be a slave for his selfish meanness. | 
have always thought that all men should be free; but if any 
should be slaves, it should be first those who desire it for them- 
selves, and secondly those who desire it for others. Whenever 
I hear any onc arguing for slavery, I fecl a strong impulse to 
scc it tried on him personally. 

There is one thing about the Negro’s fighting for the rebels 
which we can know as well as they can, and that is that they 
cannot at the samc time fight in their armics and stay at home 
and make bread for them. And this being known and remem- 
bered, we can have but little concern whether they become 
soldiers or not. Iam rather in favor of the mcasure, and would 
at any time, if J could, have loaned them a vote to carry it. 
We have to rcach the bottom of the insurgent resources; and 
that they employ, or seriously think of cmploving, the slaves 
as soldicrs, gives us glimpses of the bottom. Thercfore I am 
glad of what we Icarn on this subject. 


TELEGRAM TO SECRETARY STANTON 


Lincoln had left Washington on March 23 to visit Grant at City 
Point so that he could confer with Grant and Sherman bcfore the 
last drive on Petersburg and Richmond began. Te describes here 
to Stanton one of the preliminary battles that were then taking 
place around the Petersburg redoubts as pressure against the Con- 
federate lines was being increased. 


City Point, Va., March 30, 1865 


Hon. Secretary Or War: I begin to fecl that I ought to be 
at home and yet I dislike to Icave without sccing nearer to the 
end of Gencral Grant’s present movement. He has now been 
out since yesterday morning, and although he has not been 
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diverted from his program, no considerable cffort has yet becn 
produced so far as we know here. Last night at 10.15 p. m. 
when it was dark as a rainy night without a moon could be, a 
furious cannonade, soon joined in by a heavy musketry fire, 
opened near Petersburg and lasted about two hours. ‘The sound 
was very distinct here as also were the flashcs of the guns upon 
the clouds. It seemed to me a grcat battle, but the older hands 
here scarcely noticed it, and sure enough this moming it was 
found that very little had becn done. 


TELEGRAM TO SECRETARY STANTON 


The Confederate government had fled from Richmond on the 
night of April 2; the first Union troops entered the city on April 3. 
Lincoln had never seen Richmond. He announces to Stanton his 
intention to visit the city on April 4. 


City Point, Va., April 3, 1865 


Hon. Epwin M. Sranron: Yours received. Thanks for your 
caution, but I have already been to Petersburg, stayed with 
General Grant an hour and a half and returned here. It is cer- 
tain now that Richmond is in our hands, and I think I will ge 
there tomorrow. I will take care of myself. 


TELEGRAM TO GENERAL U. S. GRANT 


Sheridan and Grant wcre in pursuit of Lee’s army which was in 
serious straits. Lincoln telegraphs here to his chief commander 
instructing him to see the matter through to a finish. 


Headquarters Armies of the U. S., City Point, April 7, 1865 


LiEUTENANT-GENERAL Grant: Gen. Sheridan says “If the 
thing is pressed I think that Lee will surrender.” Let the thing 
be pressed. 
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LAST PUBLIC ADDRESS 


Lee surrendered to Grant at Appomattox on April 9. Lincoln 
returned to Washington where a great celebration of victory was 
being held. On the evening of April 10, a group of people had 
come to the White House to serenade him, but he had declined 
to speak to them at any length, saying that if they would return 
the next night he would prepare an address for the occasion. He 
wrote out this speech carefully and read it from a roll of manu- 
script while standing in one of the windows of the White House. 
It is not a speech of victory, but a serious analysis of reconstruction 
plans, particularly as they were being carricd out in Louisiana. In 
this speech, Lincoln prepares to go over the head of Congress to 
take the issue direct to the people. Among the crowd standing on 
the White House lawn was John Wilkes Booth, who was reputedly 
so enraged at what the President had to say about giving the vote 
to the Negroes, that he then swore that this was the last speech 
Lincoln would ever make. 


April 11, 1865 


WE ert this evening not in sorrow, but in gladness of heart. 
The evacuation of Petersburg and Richmond, and the sur- 
render of the principal insurgent army, give hope of a righteous 
and speedy peace, whose joyous expression cannot be re- 
strained. In the midst of this, however, He from whom all 
blessings flow must not be forgotten. A call for a national 
thanksgiving 1s being prepared, and will be duly promulgated. 
Nor must those whose harder part gives us the cause of rejoic- 
ing be overlooked. Their honors must not be parceled out with 
others. I myself was near the front, and had the high pleasure 
of transmitting much of the good news to you; but no part of 
the honor for plan or execution is mine. To General Grant, 
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his skilful officers and brave men, all belongs. The gallant navy 
stood ready, but was not in reach to take active part. 

By these recent successes the reinauguration of the national 
authority—reconstruction—which has had a large share of 
thought from the first, is pressed much more closely upon our 
attention. It is fraught with great difficulty. Unlike a case of 
war between independent nations, there is no authorized 
organ for us to treat with—no one man has authority to give 
up the rebellion for any other man. We simply must begin 
with and mold from disorganized and discordant elements. 
Nor is it a small additional embarrassment that we, the loyal 
people, differ among ourselves as to the mode, manner, and 
measure of reconstruction. As a general rule, I abstain from 
reading the reports of attacks upon myself, wishing not to be 
provoked by that to which I cannot properly offer an answer. 
In spite of this precaution, however, it comes to my knowl- 
edge that I am much censured for some supposed agency in 
sctting up and secking to sustain the new State government 
of Louisiana. 

In this I have done just so much, and no more than, the 
public knows. In the annual message of December, 1863, and 
in the accompanying proclamation, I presented a plan of re- 
construction as the phrase gocs, which I promised, if adopted 
by any State, should be acceptable to and sustained by the 
executive government of the nation. I distinctly stated that 
this was not the only plan which might possibly be acceptable, 
and I also distinctly protested that the executive claimed no 
right to say when or whether members should be admitted tc 
seats in Congress from such States. This plan was in advance 
submitted to the then Cabinet, and distinctly approved by 
every member of it. One of them suggested that I should then 
and in that connection apply the Emancipation Proclamation 
to the theretofore excepted parts of Virginia and Louisiana; 
that I should drop the suggestion about apprenticeship for 
freed pcople, and that I should omit the protest against my 
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own power in regard to the admission of members to Con- 
gress. But even he approved every part and parcel of the plan 
which has since been employed or touched by the action of 
Louisiana. 

The new constitution of Louisiana, declaring emancipation 
for the whole State, practically applies the proclamation to the 
part previously excepted. It does not adopt apprenticeship for 
freed people, and it is silent, as it could not wcll be otherwise, 
about the admission of members to Congress. So that, as it 
applics to Louisiana, every member of the Cabinct fully ap- 
proved the plan. The message went to Congress, and [I re- 
ccived many commendations of the plan, written and verbal, 
and not a single objection to it from any professed emancipa- 
tionist came to my knowledge until after the news reached 
Washington that the people of Louisiana had begun to move 
in accordance with it. From about July, 1862, I had corre- 
sponded with different persons supposed to be interested [in| 
secking a reconstruction of a State government for Louisiana. 
When the message of 1863, with the plan before mentioncd, 
reached New Orleans, General Banks wrote me that he was 
confident that the people, with his military coöperation, would 
reconstruct substantially on that plan. I wrote to him and 
some of them to try it. They tried it, and the result is known. 
Such has been my only agency in getting up the Louisiana 
government. 

As to sustaining it, my promise is out, as before stated. But 
as bad promiscs are better broken than kept, I shall treat this 
as a bad promise, and break it whencver I shall be convinced 
that keeping it is adverse to the public interest; but I have not 
yet becn so convinced. I have bcen shown a letter on this sub- 
ject, supposed to be an able one, in which the writer expresses 
regret that my mind has not seemed to be definitely fixed on 
the question whether the seccded States, so called, are in the 
Union or out of it. It would perhaps add astonishment to his 
regret were he to learn that since I have found professed 
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Union men endeavoring to make that question, I have pur- 
poscly forborne any public expression upon it. As appears to 
me, that question has not been, nor yet is, a practically mate- 
rial one, and that any discussion of it, while it thus remains 
practically immaterial, could have no effect other than the 
mischievous one of dividing our friends. As yct, whatever it 
may hereafter become, that question 1s bad as the basis of a 
controversy, and good for nothing at all—a mcrely pernicious 
abstraction. 

We all agree that the seceded States, so called, are out of 
their proper practical relation with the Union, and that the 
sole object of the government, civil and military, in regard to 
those States, is to again get them into that proper practical 
relation. I believe that it 1s not only possible, but in fact casicr, 
to do this without deciding or even considering whether these 
States have ever been out of the Union, than with it. Finding 
themselves safely at home, it would be utterly immatcrial 
whether they had ever been abroad. Let us all join in doing 
the acts necessary to restoring the proper practical relations 
between these States and the Union, and cach forever after 
innocently indulge his own opinion whcthcr in doing the acts 
he brought the Statcs from without into the Union, or only 
gave them proper assistance, they never having been out of it. 
‘The amount of constituency, so to speak, on which the new 
Louisiana government rests, would be morc satisfactory to all 
if it contained 50,000 or 30,000, or even 20,000, instead of 
only about 12,000, as it docs. It is also unsatisfactory to some 
that the elective franchise is not given to the colored man. I 
would myself prefer that it were now conferred on the very 
intelligent, and on those who serve our cause as soldiers. 

Still, the question is not whcther the Louisiana government, 
as it stands, is quite all that is desirable. The question is, will 
it be wiser to take it as it is and help to improve it, or to reject 
and disperse it? Can Louisiana be brought into proper prac- 
tical relation with the Union sooner by sustaining or by dis- 
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carding her new State government? Some twelve thousand 
voters in the heretofore slave State of Louisiana have sworn 
allegiance to the Union, assumed to be the rightful political 
power of the State, held elections, organized a State govcrn- 
ment, adopted a free-State constitution, giving the benefit of 
public schools equally to black and white, and empowering 
the legislature to confer the elective franchise upon the colored 
man. ‘Their legislature has already voted to ratify the constitu- 
tional amendment recently passed by Congress, abolishing 
slavery throughout the nation. ‘These 12,000 persons are thus 
fully committed to the Union and to perpetual freedom in the 
Statc—committed to the very things, and nearly all the things, 
the nation wants—and they ask the nation’s recognition and 
its assistance to make good their committal. 

Now, if we reject and spurn them, we do our utmost to dis- 
organize and disperse them. We, in cffect, say to the white 
man: You are worthless or worse; we will neither help you, 
nor be helped by you. To the blacks we say: This cup of lib- 
erty which these, your old masters, hold to your lips we will 
dash from you, and leave you to the chances of gathering the 
spilled and scattered contents in some vague and undefined 
when, where, and how. If this course, discouraging and paralyz- 
ing both white and black, has any tendency to bring Louisiana 
into proper practical relations with the Union, I have so far 
been unable to perceive it. If, on the contrary, we recognize 
and sustain the new government of Louisiana, the converse of 
all this is made true. We encourage the hcarts and nerve the 
arms of the 12,000 to adhere to their work, and argue for it, 
and proselyte for it, and fight for it, and feed it, and grow it, 
and ripen it to a complete success. The colored man, too, in 
sceing all united for him, is inspired with vigilance, and en- 
ergy, and daring, to the same end. Grant that he desires the 
elective franchise, will he not attain it sooner by saving the 
already advanced steps toward it than by running backward 
over them? Concede that the new government of Louisiana is 
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only what it should be as the egg is to the fowl, we shall sooner 
have the fowl by hatching the egg than by smashing it. 

Again, if we rejcct Louisiana we also reject one vote in favor 
ef the proposed amendment to the national Constitution. To 
meet this proposition it has been argued that no more than 
three-fourths of those States which have not attempted seces- 
sion arc necessary to validly ratify thc amendment. I do not 
commit myself against this furthcr than to say that such a 
ratification would be questionable, and sure to be persistently 
questioncd, while a ratification by three-fourths of all the States 
would be unquestioned and unquestionable. I repeat the ques- 
tion: Can Louisiana be brought into proper practical relation 
with the Union sooner by sustaining or by discarding her new 
State government? What has been said of Louisiana will apply 
generally to other States. And yet so great peculiarities pertain 
to each State, and such important and sudden changes occur 
in the same Statc, and withal so new and unprecedented is the 
whole case that no exclusive and inflexible plan can safely be 
prescribed as to details and collaterals. Such exclusive and in- 
flexible plan would surely become a new entanglement. Im- 
portant principles may and must be inflexible. In the present 
situation, as the phrase goes, it may be my duty to make some 
new announcement to the people of the South. I am consider- 
ing, and shall not fail to act when satisfied that action will be 
proper. 


LINCOLN’S LAST WRITING 


A few moments before the Presidential carriage left the White 
House on the fatal evening of April 14 to go to Ford’s Theater, 
George Ashmun, Congressman from Massachusetts and chairman 
of the 1860 National Republican Convention that had nominated 
Lincoln, asked for an interview with the President. There was no 
time to go into the matter about which he wished to speak—a 
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